CARDINAL POLE: 
OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 
By Wit11am Harrison 


Wook the ffirst. 
IV. 


SOUTHAMPTON IN 1554. 


GrrDED round by high embattled walls, flanked with numerous 
towers, all in good repair, and well-ordinanced, old Southampton 
had a proud ad defiant look, especially when viewed from the water. 
Within the walls situated on an elevated point on the north-west 
stood the castle, now totally destroyed, the donjon of which, erected 
at the time of the Conquest, if not before, commanded with its guns 
all the approaches to the harbour, as well the country to the north. 
This strongly-fortified town possessed no less than eight gates, 
besides posterns. It was defended on the north and east by a moat 
of extraordinary width and depth, crossed by drawbridges con- 
nected with the gates, and on the south and west by the sea, 
which washed the foot of its walls; and it contained many large and 
important mansions, amongst which may be noted the antique 
palace of Canute, besides several fine churches, hospitals, religious 
establishments, conduits, and great store-houses, together with a 
long and goodly street, described by old Leland, in his Itinerary, 
“as one of the fairest streets that is in any town of all England.” 

From the summit of the castle magnificent views were obtained 
of the lovely Isle of Wight in the distance; of the vast woody 
region known as the New Forest; of the broad estuary spread out 
like a lake before it, almost always thronged with craft, and some- 
times, as now, filled with larger vessels; of the ruthlessly-despoiled 
but still beauteous abbey of Netley, embosomed in its groves; of the 
course of the Itchen, on the one side, and of the Test on the other; 
or, ae inland towards the north, of a marshy tract, caused by 
the overflowing waters of the Itchen; of more marshes on the 
low ground farther on, then more forest scenery, with here and 
there a village and an ancient castellated mansion, until the prospect 
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-~ terminated by St. Catherine’s and St. Giles’s hills, near Win- 
chester. 

Situated at the point of a piece of high land lying between the 
confluence of the two rivers just mentioned, namely, the Itchen 
and the Test, old Southampton was completely insulated by the 
deep ditch connecting these streams on the north, and continued 
along the east side of the walls. Without the walls, on the east, 
lay an extensive suburb, occupying the site of a still older town, 
«Bary had been sacked and in a great part burnt by French and 
Genoese pirates in the time of Edward III.—a disaster that caused 
the second town to be as strongly fortified, as we have described it. 

And now let us examine the gates, the noblest of which, the 
Bar-gate, happily still exists. Built at different epochs, the two semi- 
circular towers composing the north-frontage being added to the 
central arch, which dates back at least as far as the Conquest, this 
stately structure, which formed the sole entrance to the town from 
the north, surpassed all the other gates in size and grandeur. 
Even now, crowded as it is with habitations, and standing in the 
midst of a busy thoroughfare, it is very imposing. Its massive 
towers, reverent with age, and carrying back the mind of the 
oeholder to a remote period, are strongly machiolated, and retain 
much of their pristine character, but the once beautiful pointed arch- 
way between them has been disfigured by enlargement. Anciently, 
there was a double moat on the north of this gate, crossed by a stone- 
bridge and a drawbridge. On the parapets of the first of these 
bridges the lordly sitting lions now guarding the archway were set. 

‘We may complete our description of the Bar-gate by mentioni 
that it contains the Guildhall of the town, or Domus Civica, as old 
Leland terms it. Underneath, below the level of the moat, there 
was formerly a dungeon. 

It may be questioned whether the good folk of Southampton are 
half so proud of their noble gate as of two extraordinary paintings 
hanging on the right and left of the central arch, which represent 
the renowned Sir Bevis, the legendary hero of the town, and the 
giant Ascapart, who, according to tradition, being conquered by 
the doughty Danish knight, became his squire. We do not 
quarrel with these paintings, or with their position, but why should 
not pictorial representations be likewise given of the peerless Princess 
Josyan, of whom Sir Bevis was enamoured, and of his marvellous 
charger, Arundel? The pictures, we venture to suggest, might serve 
to screen the grievous disfigurements on the ae side of the Bar- 

te. 

The Water-gate and the South-gate, both of which faced the 
harbour, pm inferior in size and grandeur of appearance to the 
Bar-gate, were very strongly built, machiolated, provided with 
double portcullises, and flanked by towers. The other five gates 


were nearly similar in character; the most important being the 
East and West-gates. 
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High, and of great solidity, the walls were further strengthened 
on the south and west sides by huge buttresses, as may still be seen 
in the picturesque remains left in these parts of the modern town. 
_ The parapets were. embrasured, and had bastions. at the angles 

of the walls. Towers were also built-for the protection of the 
floodgates required to admit the sea to the trenches. 

All the fortifications, as we have said, were in good condition, 
having been repaired and strengthened by Henry VIII., who was a 
frequent visitor to the town, and, still more recently, in the reign of 
Edward VI. The batteries were furnished with fresh artillery b 
the former monarch, and a large piece of ordnance, graven wi 
his name and title of “ Fidei Defensor,” is still preserved. 

Separated from the town by the broad deep moat which was 
traversed in this quarter by a couple of large drawbridges, the 
quay extended along the shore to some distance on the east, and 
was laid out in wharves, and provided with cranes and other 
machines for landing or embarking cargoes. The harbour was 
marked out by huge piles driven into the banks, like those which 
may be seen in the shallow lagunes of Venice. Ordinarily the 
quay was a very busy scene, but its busiest and blithest time 
was on the arrival of the Flanders galleys, which came twice or 
thrice a year, laden with rich freights. Then all the wealthy mer- 
chants of Southampton, with their clerks and serving-men, and 
even with their wives and daughters, repaired to the platform, eager 
to inspect the goods and rare articles brought by the fleet. 

Inhabited by a body of merchants who traded largely with 
Venice and the East, and almost rivalled the merchants of London 
in wealth, Southampton gave abundant evidence in its buildings 
of power and prosperity. In English-street, now known as the 
High-street, dwelt the chief merchants of the place, and though 
their habitations were not marble palaces, like those of the Vene- 
tians with whom they traded, nor stately structures like those of the 
Flemings, who brought rich cargoes to their port, they were sub- 
stantial timber houses, with high roofs, picturesque gables, and bay- 
windows. Not only did these houses possess large entrance-ha 
and spacious chambers panneled with black oak, hung with costly: 
arras, and otherwise luxuriously furnished, according to the taste of 
their wealthy owners, but they boasted,.in many cases, large, dry, 
well-arched vaults, stored. with casks of good Bordeaux, Xerez, 
Malaga, Alicant, Malvoisie, and Gascoigne wines: Some of these 
— old cellars yet.exist. Let us hope they are as well stocked 
as of yore. 

Most of the houses in English-street were remarkable for the 
elaborate carvings adorning their woodwork, while the handsome 
porches were embellished with shields and escutcheons charged 
with armorial bearings. In all cases the upper stories projected 
beyond: the lower, so as to overhang the footways. It is sate 
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factory to add that the Southampton merchants of that day were 
noted for the liberality of their dealings, as well as for their 
princely hospitality to strangers. 

About midway in English-street stood Holyrood Church, an 
antique pile, of which we shall have occasion to speak anon; and 
contiguous to the South-gate, which then formed one of the outlets 
to the harbour, was the Domus Dei, or God’s House, an ancient 
hospital, in the chapel of which, now used as a place of worship 
by French Protestants, were buried the three lords, Cambridge, 
Scrope, and Grey, beheaded for conspiring against Henry V., as 
that warlike prince was about to embark for France to win the 
a battle of Agincourt. And while on this theme, let us not 
orget that it was likewise from Southampton that the victors of 
Cressy sailed. 

Such was Southampton in the middle of the Sixteenth Cen- 
— It was during the reign of Henry VIII. that its power 
and importance as a seaport culminated. At the period of which 
we treat it had begun to decline, though the vast wealth pre- 
viously acquired by its merchants helped for a while to sustain 
it. But its trade continued sensibly to diminish in Elizabeth’s 
time, while its rival, Portsmouth, grew in consequence. How- 
ever, a great future was in store for Southampton. The pre- 
sent century has witnessed its revival and restoration to far more 
than its medizval prosperity. Wéith its secure harbour and noble 
docks, wherein ride the superb steamers that connect it with the 
East and West Indies, and indeed with the whole world, few ports 
in the kingdom can now vie with that of fair Southampton. 


HOW THE PRINCE OF SPAIN OBTAINED A SIGHT OF SIR BEVIS OF SOUTHAMPTON 
AND HIS HORSE ARUNDEL, OF THE GIANT ASCAPART, THE PRINCESS JOSYAN, 
_ KING CANUTE, AND ANOTHER NOTABLE PERSONAGE. 


THE platform on which the Prince of Spain and young Clinton 
stood, after leaving the boat, was entirely deserted, the vast con- 
course, recently assembled there, having returned, as already stated, 
to the town., Here and there a sentinel, in steel cap and breast- 
plate, and armed with a halberd, strode to and fro along the solitary 
quay. One of these sentinels challenged the prince and his com- 
panion on their landing, but a word from Osbert caused the man to 
retire. 

As Philip first set foot on English ground a thrill of exultation 
tan through his breast, but he allowed no outward manifestation of 
the feeling to escape him; but after a momentary halt, signified 
his desire to Osbert to enter the town. : , 

The night was dark, but clear and perfectly calm. Behind, 
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on the smooth sea, which reflected the stars shining brilliantly 
above, and the lights of the large lanterns hanging at the poops 
of the vessels, lay the Santissima Trinidada, with her scarcely less 
colossal companions beside her, looming like leviathans in the 
darkness. Here all seemed buried in repose, for no sound arose 
from the mighty ships, or from the squadron in their rear. But 
in front there was a strong light proceeding from a blazing barrel 
of pitch set on the top of the Wennqus, the flames of which, 
rising to a great height, illumined the battlements and keep of 
the castle, as well as the steeples of the churches and the roofs of 
the loftier buildings, casting a ruddy glare on the moat beneath, 
and making the adjacent walls and towers look’ perfectly black. 
Moreover, a loud hum, with other sounds arising from the interior 
of the town, showed that its inhabitants were still astir. 

Traversing a drawbridge, near which another sentinel was sta- 
tioned, Osbert and his royal companion speedily reached the water- 
gate. Three or four halberdiers were pra,“ beneath the archway, 
and advanced to question them, but satisfied with young Clinton’s 
explanation, one of them struck his pole against the massive door, 
whereupon a wicket was opened, and the pair entered the town. 

They were now at the foot of English-street, with the principal 
features of which the reader is familiar. Active preparations of 
various kinds were here being made for the anticipated ceremonial 
of the morrow. Men were employed in decorating scaffolds 
erected near the gate, and other artificers were occupied in adorning 
the fronts of the houses. Though the hour was late, owing to the 
bustle of preparation, and the numerous strangers within the town, 
few of the inhabitants of this quarter had retired to rest. 
Festivities seemed to be going on in most of the houses. Lights 
streamed from the open casements, while joyous shouts, laughter, 
and strains of music resounded from within. 

All was strange to Philip—the quaint and picturesque architec- 
ture of the habitations, the manners, and to some extent the very 
dresses of the people. But though he was amused by the novelty of 
the scene, the rudeness, noisy talk, boisterous merriment, and quarrels 
of the common folk were by no means to his taste. Naturally, his own 
arrival in the harbour ae expected disembarkation on the morrow 
formed the universal topics of discourse, and he heard remarks 
upon himself and his nation, such as he had not hitherto con- 
ceived that any one would venture to utter. Little did the heed- 
less talkers imagine that the haughty-looking stranger, with his face 
closely muffled in his mantle, who passed them in the street, or 
lingered for a moment beneath a porch to watch their proceedings, 
was the Prince of Spain. Well was it, indeed, for Philip that 
he was not recognised, since there were some discontented folk 
abroad that night who might not have held his royal person 
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Philip took no notice of this opprobrious discourse to his con- 
ductor, who would fain have shut. his ears to it, but he said within. 
himself, “I begin to understand these people. They are insolent,. 
audacious, and rebellious. Alva was right. They must be ruled 
with an iron hand.” , 

As he walked along, the Prince glanced through the open 
windows into the dining-chambers of some of the larger houses,. 
and seeing the tables covered with flasks and flagons, and sur- 
rounded by guests, whose condition proclaimed that they had been 
drinking deeply, he inquired of Osbert whether his countrymen 
usually committed such excesses? 

“They are somewhat prone to conviviality, I must admit,” re- 
ame the young man. “ But joy at your Highness’s safe arrival 

as doubtless made them carouse longer than their wont to-night. 
Besides, there are many strangers in the town, and the hospitality 
of the Southampton merchants knows no limit.” 

Whether this explanation was entirely satisfactory to the Prince 
may be doubted, but he made no further remark. 

By this time, Philip and his conductor had arrived within a 
short distance of Holyrood Church. An arch had here been 
thrown across the street, which some young women were de- 
corating with flowers and nbbons; while a knot of apprentices, 
in jerkins of grey or russet serge and flat caps, were superintending 
their operations, and holding torches for them. 

All at once a great shouting was heard in the upper part of the. 
street, whereupon the maidens suspended their task, and called out. 
gleefully to the youths that Sir Bevis and Ascapart were coming,. 
At this intimation the apprentices drew back, and with some others 
of the townsfolk who were assembled there, ranged themselves on 
either side of the arch. 

Presently the clamour increased, showing that the knight of 
Southampton and his gigantic squire must be close at hand, and 
in order to get out of the way of the crowd, the Prince and his 
companion withdrew into a porch, whence they could see what 
was going on without molestation. 

Scarcely had they thus ensconced themselves when a tumultuous 
throng burst through the arch. These were followed by a troop 
of Moors—for such they seemed, from their white garments, 
turbans adorned with the crescent, and blackened features. The 
foremost of these paynims bore torches, but three of them, who. 
marched in the rear, had golden fetters on their wrists and crowns 
on their heads. After these captive monarchs rode their con- ) 
queror, bestriding his mighty war-horse, Arundel. Sir Bevis, who. 
was of gigantic proportions, was equipped in an enormous. steel 
corslet, with greaves to match, and had on his head a white-plumed. 
helm, the visor of which being raised, disclosed a broad, bluff, 
bearded visage. Arundel was of extraordinary size and strength, 
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as he had need tobe with such a rider, and had a tufted chamfron 
on his head, with housings of red velvet. 

On the right and left of Sir Bevis strode two personages, whose: 
frames were as gigantic as his own. One of these, clad in a tunie 
of chain armour, which fully developed his prodigious ampljtude: 
of chest, wore a conical helmet surmounted by a crown, and lusiag 
a great nasal in. front, which gave a peculiar effect to his burly 
features. This was the Anglo-Danish King, Canute. His majesty 
bore on his hip a tremendous sword, the scabbard of which was: 
inscribed with mystic characters, and carried in his hand a spear 
that would have suited Goliath. His shield was oval in form, with 
a = boss in the centre. 

oftier by half a head than the royal Dane was the giant 
Ascapart, who marched on the other side of the valorous knight. 
of Southampton. Ascapart’s leathern doublet was studded with 
knobs of brass; a gorget of the same metal encircled a throat, 
thick as that of a bull; his brawny legs were swathed with bands 
of various colours; and on his shoulders, which were even broader 
than those of Canute or of his master, Sir Bevis, he carried a. 
ponderous club, which it would have puzzled an ordinary man 
to lift. At his back hung a dragon’s head, no doubt that of 
the terrific monster slain by Sir Bevis. Despite his attire and 
formidable club, there was nothing savage in Ascapart’s aspect. 
On the contrary, his large face had a very good-humoured ex- 
pression; and the same may be asserted both of Sir Bevis and. 
Canute. It was evident from the strong family likeness distin- 
guishing them that the three giants must be brothers. 

As if to contrast with their extraordinary stature, these Anakim 
were followed by a dwarf, whose appearance was hailed with 
universal merriment by the spectators. A doublet and cloak: 
of silk and velvet of the brightest hues, with a cap surmounted b 
a parti-coloured plume of ostrich feathers, formed the attire of this 
remarkable mannikin. A rapier, appropriate to his size, was girt 
to his thigh, and a dagger, tiny as a bodkin, hung from his girdle. 
He rode a piebald horse, and behind him on a pillion sat a plump 
little dame, representing the Princess Josyan, whose transcendent. 
beauty had bewitched Sir Bevis, and softened the adamantine heart 
of the ferocious Ascapart. It can scarcely be affirmed that the 

rincess’s charms were calculated to produce such effects on men 
in general, but there was doubtless a sorcery about her, which 
operated ‘more potently on certain subjects than on others. To: 
ordinary eyes she appeared a fat little woman, neither very young,, 
nor very tempting, with a merry black eye and a comical expres- 
sion of countenance. Princess Josyan’s gown was of — velvet, 
and her embroidered cap had long lappets covering the ears. In 
her hand she carried a fan made of peacock’s feathers. 

In Sir Bevis and his compamions Osbert Clinton at once 
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recognised (as perhaps some of our readers may have done. 
three well-known gigantic warders of the Tower, yclept Og, 
Gog, and Magog, who, on account of their prodigious sta- 
ture, were constantly employed in state pageants and ceremo- 
nials, while in the consequential-looking pigmy riding behind 
them he did not fail to detect the Queen’s favourite dwarf, Xit, 
who of late, having received the honour of knighthood from her 
Majesty, had assumed the title of Sir Narcissus le Grand. The 
me little occupant of the pillion, Osbert felt sure must be Lady 
e Grand, formerly Jane the Fool, whom the Queen had been 
— pleased to bestow in marriage upon Xit. While young 

linton was detailing these circumstances to the Prince, an 
incident occurred that brought a smile to Philip’s grave counte- 
nance. 

As Og, the representative of Sir Bevis, was passing through the 
arch, which his plumed helmet well-nigh touched, he perceived 
a very comel } mae looking down from a ladder on which 
she was anaes, and laughing at him. Without more ado, 
he raised himself in his stirrups, and, putting his arm round 
her neck, gave her a sounding salute. Indignant at this proceeding, 
the damsel requited him with a buffet on the cheek, butin so doing 
she lost her balance, and would have fallen if the giant had not 
caught her, and placed her behind him on the broad back of 
Arundel, which done, he secured his prize by passing his belt 
round her waist. 

Great was the amusement of the bystanders at this occur- 
rence, and several of them clapped their hands and called out, 
“The Princess Josyan!—the en Josyan!” One young 
gallant, however, did not share the general mirth, but, shouting 
to Sir Bevis to set the damsel down, made an effort to release her. 
But he was thwarted in his purpose by Magog, or rather, we should 
say, by the terrible Ascapart, who, seizing him by the jerkin, 
notwithstanding his auagien handed him to Sir Bevis, and by the 
latter he. was instantly transferred to the highest step of the ladder, 
which the damsel had just quitted. Satistied with what he had 
done, Sir Bevis rode on, carrying away with him his fair captive, 
amid the plaudits and laughter of the spectators. Highly incensed 
at the treatment he had experienced, the youth was preparing to 
descend, when he perceived Nit beneath him, and stung to fury 
by the derisive laughter and gestures of the dwarf, who was 
mightily entertained by what had taken place, he pulled off his 
thick flat cap, and threw it with such force and so true an aim, that, 
hitting Xit on the head, it nearly knocked him off his horse. 

Greatly ruffled by the indignity thus offered him, Xit, as soon 
as he recovered his equilibrium, drew his sword, and shriekin 
out to the apprentice that he should pay for his insolence with his 
life, bade him come down instantly. But the youth did not care 
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to comply, but joined in the laughter of the spectators, all of 
whom were prodigiously entertained by the enraged dwarf’s cries 
and gesticulations. At last, Xit, who was preparing to scale the 
ladder and attack his foe, yielded to the solicitations of Lady le 
Grand, and rode on, delivering this parting menace: “ We shall 
meet again, thou craven fl&t-cap, when I shall not fail to avenge 
the insult offered me.” 

He then quickened his pace, for the laughter and jests of the 
bystanders displeased him, and speedily overtook the cavalcade. 
On coming up with it, he found that the damsel, who was uni- 
versally saluted as the Princess Josyan, still maintained her position 
behind Sir Bevis, and, indeed, seemed perfectly reconciled to it, as 
she was now chatting in a very amicable manner with her captor. 
Perhaps her vanity was a little excited by the effect she evidently 
produced upon the lookers-on. This may account for the proffer 
she voluntarily made to Sir Bevis, to enact the Princess Josyan on 
the morrow—a proffer which the courteous knight readily accepted, 
provided the matter could be accommodated with Lady le Grand, 
who had a prior claim to the part. 

Great was the tribulation of the luckless apprentice who had 
thus lost his sweetheart. From his elevated position he watched 
her progress down the street, and could perceive that she mani- 
fested no disposition to dismount. But he soon lost sight of her, 
since, before reaching the bottom of English-street, Sir Bevis and 
his cortége turned off on the right in the direction of the West- 
gate. 


VI. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN MASTER RODOMONT BITTERN AND THE PRINCE. 


As soon as the street was clear, Osbert inquired whether his 
Highness would proceed as far as the Bar-gate, but Philip having 
now seen enough, declined, and they began to retrace their steps. 
The tipplers in the houses were still at their cups. Some of them, 
it is true, had staggered to the windows on hearing Sir Bevis and 
his cortége pass, but by this time they had got back to the bottle. 
_ However, a party of half-inebriate guests issued from a large house 
so suddenly, that the Prince and Osbert had no time to get out of 

their way, but were inaantiy surrounded. 

* Ah! who have we here?” cried one of these roysterers, struck 
by Philip’s haughty air. “ By the life of the Emperor, Charles V., 
a Spanish grandee! Perchance, one of the Prince’s suite.” 

“You are right, sir,” interposed Osbert; “ this noble cavalier is 
but newly arrived at Southampton with his Highness the Prince 
of Spain, and, having come ashore on business, is now returning 
to his ship.” 


“How does the noble cavalier style himself?” demanded the 


other. 
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“Call me Don Philip—that will suffice,” said the Prince, 
haughtily. 

“ Bezo las manos, senor Don Felipe,” rejoined the other, taking 
off his cap. “ Your lordship is right welcome to Southampton. 
Suffer me to introduce myself to you as Master Rodomont Bittern, 
a caballero y hombre de honor, who will be proud to do your 
lordship a service. These are my friends, Nick Simnel and Jack 
Holiday—both caballeros like myself, and courageous and haught 
as bulls. Be known to Don Philip, sefiores. If your lordship wi 
permit us, we will escort you to the quay.” 

‘¢ Ay, and go on board with his lordship, an he likes our com- 
pany,” cried Simnel. “ We are in the humour for an adventure.” 

“TY am ready for aught, save the couch,” said Jack Holiday. 
“Don Philip will find us jolly cocks, that I promise him.” 

“ Why should not Don Philip, if he be not pressed, enter worthy 
Master Tyrrell’s house, and crush a flask of Bordeaux?” said an- 
other of the party. “He shall be welcome, I will answer for it.” 

“ Ay, that he shall, good Master Huttoft,” cried the host, 
who was standing in his doorway, and heard what was passing. 
“He shall have the best my cellar can produce. I pray you, noble 
sir, come in.” 

“ Enter by all means,” said Rodomont to the Prince. “ Master 
Tyrrell is well worth knowing. He is the richest merchant we 
have—tricher than the Italian merchants Nicolini and Guidotti, 
who dwell near St. John’s. Master Tyrrell is a descendant of the 
famous brothers Gervase and Protasius, who founded the Hospital 
of God’s House. His daughter, Constance, is surnamed the Pearl 
of Southampton. A ravishing creature, I vow. You will lose 
your heart the instant you behold-her. Your Andalusian beauties 
are nothing to her.” 

“ What do youknow of Andalusian beauties, sir?” said Philip, 

“By the mass! a good deal,” rejoined Rodomont, significantly; 
“as your lordship will guess, when I tell you I have been at 
Seville. That is boone I knew you for a grandee. I could not be 
deceived. Enter, I pray you, and make Master Tyrrell’s acquaint- 
ance. You will find his daughter all I have described her—the 
fairest creature you ever clapped eyes on. Not, however, that you 
will see her to-night, for she is at her devotions. She is as pious 
as Saint Elizabeth. Had I the choice, I would take Constance 
Tyrrell in preference to our Queen, whom the Prince, your master, 
has come hither to marry—ha! ha!” 

And the laughter in which he indulged was echoed by his com- 
panions. 

“Heaven grant the Prince may not have raised his expectations 
too high on the score of his consort’s beauty, or he is like enough to 


be disappointed,” pursued Rodomont. Hath your lordship ever 
beheld her Majesty?” 
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“ How could I, sir?” replied Philip, “since I have never set foot 
in England before this hour. But I have seen her portrait by Sir 
Antonio More.” 

“Sir Antonio is a court painter, and has doubtless flattered her,” 
said Rodomont. “ By my beard! she is as thin as a whipping-post, 
and as sour as verjuice.” 

This sally was followed by a shout of laughter from the party. 

“Let me impress upon you the necessity of a little caution, 
Master Bittern,” said Osbert. “You seem to forget that Don 
Philip is attached to his Highness’s person.” 

“ But he is not going to marry the Queen, therefore the question 
of her good or ill looks can have no interest to him,” laughed 
Rodomont. “ After all, tastes differ, and the Prince may think her 
Majesty charming, though I do not.” 

“ Are you allowed to talk thus freely of great personages in 
England, sir?” demanded Philip, sternly. 

“For the present we are, Setior Don Felipe, but there’s no saying 
what we may come to, now the Prince, your master, is about to 
take us in hand, and teach us manners. Bre long, we shall have 
a padlock placed upon our mouths, I make no doubt. They sa 
we are to have the Inquisition, and an Auto-da-fé once a mont 
to purge us of heresy, and bring back the stray lambs to the fold. 
What with the Prince, your master, and Cardinal Pole, who is 
shortly expected, we are likely to have a pleasant time of it. 
Familiars of the Holy Office will become too familiar with us, and 
after a few months passed in secret cells, with red-hot pincers and 
the rack for recreation, we shall be burnt alive in the market- 
places, shrouded from head to foot ina san-benito, as I have myself 
seen done in your delightful city of Seville.” 

“ You are trying to frighten us by these horrid descriptions of 
red-hot pincers and the rack, Rodomont,” said Simnel. “ But it 
won’t do. Such things will never come to pass in England.” 

“Be not too sure of that, Nick,” rejoined Bittern. “ You 
yourself may march at the head of a procession of penitents to 
Smithfield before the year is out.” 

“ May be I shall,” rejoined Simnel; “ but if I am burned at the 
stake you will bear me company. However, I refuse to believe 
that the Prince of Spain has any such fell designs as you calum- 
niously attribute to him. Don Philip will give us an assurance to 
the contrary. Doubtless, he is in his Highness’s confidence. I 
pray your lordship to contradict him. Give him the lie direct.” 

“ Set your mind at ease, sir,’ rejoined Philip. ‘The Prince is 
a good Catholic, that you need not be told. But even his abhor- 
rence of heresy will not induce him to interfere with the religious 


affairs of this realm, which belong, of right, to the Queen and the - 


Church. You need not fear the establishment of the Inquisition.” 
As the words were uttered, a passer-by, who had lingered to 
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hear what was going forward, exclaimed, “’Tis he!” and then, 
hurrying on his way, speedily disappeared. 

The exclamation troubled Philip, and he felt the necessity of 
instant departure. 

“T am sorry I cannot longer continue this discourse, gentle- 
men,” he said, “neither can I accept Master Tyrrell’s hospitality. 
I bid you all good night.” 

And bowing to the party with a dignity that strongly impressed 
them, and prevented them from attempting to accompany him, he 
walked away with Osbert. 

“My mind misgives me,” said Rodomont, looking after him. 
“Did I not feel sure the Prince must be on board the Santissima 
Trinddada, I should think this haughty hidalgo was he. What 
an air he has!” 

“ A princely air, indeed!” exclaimed Simnel. 

“ Who was it cried ‘’Tis he?’ ” demanded Bittern. 

“Nay, I know not,” returned Jack Holiday. “ Whoever the 
fellow might be, he went away quickly.” 

“From the glimpse I caught of him, he looked like the French 
Ambassador,” observed Huttoft. “ His Excellency is in South- 
ampton. I saw him this morning.” 

“The French Ambassador!” exclaimed Rodomont. “ Nay, 
then, my suspicions are well founded. Gentlemen, we have been 
conversing with the Prince of Spain.” 

Expressions of incredulity arose from the whole party. 

“If it be the Prince of Spain, I would not give much for your 
ears, Rodomont,” said Simnel, laughing. “ Bethink you how 
disrespectfully you spoke of the Queen.” 

“TI but affirmed the truth in saying she was not a beauty,” re- 
joined Bittern. 

“ Ay, but the truth must not be spoken when her Majesty’s 
looks are in question,” observed Simnel. “You are in for it, 
friend Rodomont.” 

“ Bah! I am not afraid,” cried Bittern. “The Prince will 
be of my opinion when he beholds his royal consort. Mark what 
I say. There is not a gallant in the Two Castiles fonder of a 

retty woman than Don Philip—a pretty woman, d’ye heed? 
eas then will he reconcile himself to one so much the reverse of 
beautiful as the Queen? But we must watch over his Highness’s 
safety. The French Ambassador is the Prince’s worst enemy, and 
capable of doing him a mischief. Good night, worthy Master 
Tyrrell. We will have another merry bout to-morrow. Come 
along, gentlemen—but caution !—caution !—The Prince must not 
perceive that he is followed.” 

With this, they all marched down the street. 
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Vil. 


THE DEVOTEE IN THE CHAPEL OF THE DOMUS DEI. 


InsTEAD of proceeding to the Water-gate, near which a noisy 
throng was still assembled, Philip and his conductor turned off on 
the left, with the intention of making their exit from the town by 
the South-gate. 

Passing through a Gothic archway, they entered a narrow 
sombre street, or alley, with old monastic-looking buildings on 
either side. In this street stood, and still pine the Domus 
Det, or God’s House, a hospital founded in the reign of Henry ITI. 
by two brothers, Gervase and Protasius, merchants of Southampton, 
and dedicated by them to St. Julian, the patron of travellers. 
Connected with -this hospital, ancient even at the period of our 
history, was a beautiful little chapel, where, as we have alread 
mentioned, the three conspiring =A were buried after their 
decapitation. 

Vespers were being celebrated within the sacred pile as Philip 
and his conductor passed it; perceiving which, the Fiiese deter- 
mined to go in and perform his devotions. Accordingly, they 
entered the little edifice. ; 

Dimly lighted by the tapers burning at the altar, its massive 
round pillars, semicircular arches, small windows, and deeply- 
recessed doorway could only be imperfectly seen. Within the 
chancel, the arch of which was of great beauty, three black marble 
flags told where the traitorous nobles were laid. Here also, side 
by side, were recumbent statues of the founders of the fane, sculp- 
tured in alabaster. 

Except the officiating priest and his assistants, there were only 
two female devotees in the chapel, both of whom were kneeling 
before the altar. 

Philip took a place near them. For some minutes he was so 
absorbed in his devotions that he did not notice the person beside 
him, further than remarking that she was young; but as he raised 
his eyes, he caught sight of a face that at once riveted his attention. 
Never had he beheld features so exquisitely beautiful, or so sweet 
in expression. No nun could have a holier or purer look. A 
tender melancholy pervaded this angelic countenance, adding 
an inexpressible charm to it. The face was seen by the Prince 
in profile, but the attitude served to display the classic regu- 
larity of the lineaments, the noble brow, white as marble, the 
delicately-chiselled nose, the short upper Kp, and rounded chin. 
The complexion of the lovely devotee was of dazzling fairness, 
which lent additional effect to her resplendent black eyes, her 
finely-pencilled brows, and dusky and luxuriant tresses. Her 
figure was slender, and its perfect symmetry was defined by her 
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black taffetas dress. From her girdle hung a silver rosary. A 
small ruff encircled her swan-like throat, and a velvet hood fas- 
tened to a coverchief lay at the back of her head. 

Totally unconscious of the effect produced by her charms, she 
pursued her devotions, and it was only towards the close of the 
service that she became aware of the Prince’s propinquity, and of 
the ardent gaze he fixed upon her. The discovery gave her 
evident annoyance. Whispering to her attendant, she arose hastily, 
with the design of quitting the chapel. She could not avoid Osbert, 
who was leaning against a pillar directly in her way. ew 
Clinton had been as much struck by her beauty as the Prince, an 
with looks betokening the’extent of his admiration, he bowed to 
her respectfully as she passed. Coldly returning the salute, and 
drawing the hood over her head, she went forth, followed by 
her attendant, 

Philip did not move till the fair devotee had quitted the chapel. 
He then arose, and with undisturbed gravity of deportment left 
the building. As he issued into the street, which we have stated 
was dark and narrow, the two females could nowhere be discerned. 
Yet, feeling confident they must have proceeded towards the main 
street, he speeded in that direction. Osbert went with him, but 
was not sorry to find, on reaching the archway opening into 
English-street, that nothing was to be seen of them. 

“Whither can she have gone?” cried Philip, in a tone of 
fierce disappointment; and then without waiting for an answer, he 
added, “ But perhaps you know her.” 

Osbert replied in the negative. 

“T did not believe the world contained such a paragon,” cried 
Philip. “ But to lose her would be intélerable. Stay! the priest 
can tell us who she is. Let us go back and question him.” 

“ Such a step would excite the holy man’s suspicions, and in- 
fallibly seal his lips,” replied Osbert. To-morrow I will obtain 
information for your Highness.” 

“But I must be satisfied to-night,” cried Philip. “I cannot 
rest till I feel sure I shall behold her again.” 
“She appears to have made a great impression upon your 
Highness,” observed Osbert, in a tone that slightly evinced his 
dissatisfaction. 
“ More than I like to confess,” rejoined the Prince. “I am 
not accustomed to be thwarted. I must find out who she is, and 

that without delay.” 

“T see not how your desire can‘ be gratified,” said Osbert. 
“We have lost all traces of her for the moment.” 

“ You seem reluctant to do my bidding, sir,” said Philip. “ Are 
= with her yeundllh Take heed! I will endure no 
rival.” 

“Far be it from me to dream of rivalry with your Highness,” 
rejoined Osbert. “I am ready to execute any orders you may 
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deign to give me, but I cannot blind myself to {the risk of con- 
tinuing this quest.” 

“You are too young to talk of risk, sir,” said Philip. “ Diffi- 
culties and dangers only add zest to an affair of this kind.” 

“That would be quite true, were I alone concerned in it,” 
rejoined Osbert. “But it.is risk to your Highness, and not to 
myself, that I dread. You would not care to have it known that 
you have privily visited Southampton to-night. Yet it may be- 
come so, without due caution. Even now, methinks, we are 
watched. Cast your eyes across the street, and beneath the gate of 
yonder convent of Grey Friars you will perceive the party of tipsy 
revellers from whom we have but just escaped. Unless I am mis- 
taken, they are playing the spy upon us.” 

“B "taal, you are right!” cried Philip, looking in the 
direction indicated, and remarking the group beneath the convent- 
gate. “If we go on, we shall have those fellows at our heels, or 
they will join us, which would be worse.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Osbert. “ And to speak truth, I 
am not without uneasiness on another score. That sudden ex- 
clamation of a passer-by would seem to indicate that you were 
recognised—perhaps by an enemy. If I may be so bold, I would 
counsel your instant return to the ship.” 

“ And leave this adventure unfinished !” exclaimed Philip. “It 
goes against my inclination. ”Tis not the custom with us Spaniards 
to halt on the threshold of a love affair. But I yield to the 
prudence of your suggestion.” 


“ Heaven be thanked!” mentally ejaculated Osbert. “ He shall 
never behold her again, if I can help it.” 

On this, they once more tracked the dark and narrow street. In 
another moment they were near the little chapel, and Osbert would 
have hurried on, but the Prince paused to consider the locality. 
Possibly the damsel might be still thereabouts, or she might have 
entered the hospital which adjoined the chapel, and indeed was 


connected with it. A lateral passage led to a small quadrangular 


court, and down this passage Philip went, hoping to make some 
discovery. Nor was 


e this time destined to disappointment. 
On gaining the court, he found that the fair object of his search 
was advancing towards him with her attendant. She had evidently 
just left the hospital, as the door was being closed at the moment 
by an ancient porter, carrying a lamp. 

“At last I have found you, madam!” exclaimed the Prince, 
springing towards her. “I have looked for you everywhere in 
vain. But I thought fortune would not present such a treasure 
to my view, only to rob me of it instantly.” 

“Let me pass, I entreat you, sir,” aa the terrified maiden. 

“Not till I have told you of the passion which your charms 
have inspired in my breast,” pursued Philip, detaining her. 
“You must—you shall hear me.” 


VOL. LIII. 
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“ Not another word,” cried the damsel, haughtily; “ I command 
you to let me go. You will repent this rudeness. Know you 
whom you thus insult?” 

“‘ Pray Heaven she do not tell him who she is!” said Osbert, 
internally. 

“T know you for the fairest creature I have ever beheld,” said 
Philip, “and if I offend you by my speech, blame me not for it, 
but rather blame your own charms, which compel me to give 
utterance to my feelings. Did I but know your name, I would at 
once release you.” 

“Then learn to your confusion, forward sir,” interposed the old 
attendant, “that my young lady is Mistress Constance, daughter 
of Master Tyrrell, the rich merchant of English-street, whom you 
must know by repute.” 

“What! the Pearl of Southampton!” exclaimed the Prince. 
“ By my faith the title is well bestowed. She does not belie her 
reputation.” 

“¢ Ay, the Pearl of Southampton,” cried the old woman. “ And 
a pearl she is, above all price, I can tell you, and not to be meddled 
with by profane gallants like you, when she is engaged on works 
of charity.” 

“ What goodly work has your fair mistress been employed in?” 
inquired Philip. 

“Tn ministering to the sick within this hospital,” replied the old 
woman. “ But she is always occupied in good works, and hath no 
time for idle vanities. You would do well to follow her example. 
When the Prince of Spain arrived in the harbour this evening, 
and all the town flocked to the quay to welcome him, what did 
my pious darling do but hie to yon little chapel to return thanks 
to Heaven for giving him a safe voyage.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Philip. “The Prince ought to be much 
beholden to her. I thank you in his name, madam,” he added to 
Constance. 

“You are a Spaniard, then, sir?” said Constance, for the first 
time raising her eyes towards him. 

“One of his Highness’s suite,” replied Philip. “I am sure it 
will delight the Prince that one so fair should take an interest in 
him. I trust you will again remember him in your prayers.” 

“JT have prayed for him,” said Constance—“ prayed that having 
arrived here in safety, he may escape all danger from the dis- 
affected—prayed that his marriage with our Queen may be 
fraught with happiness to both of them, and conduce to the wel- 
fare of the realm and the benefit of religion.” 

“TI rejoice to hear such sentiments fall from your lips. I 
have heard few like them since I landed. You wish well to the 
Prince of Spain ?” : 

“T wish well to him because he is to be the Queen’s husband, 
and she has no more loyal subject than myself. I could not wish 
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him better than to be the chosen spouse of so excellent a Prin- 
cess.” 

“He might be better pleased, madam, if her Majesty resembled 
you,” observed Philip. 

“The Prinee cannot be of your opinion, sir,” returned Con- 
stance, “for I hear he is singularly devout. He will require no 
other graces insher Majesty save those of her mind and heart.” 

“You have been rightly informed as to the Prince’s zeal 
in religious matters, madam,” said Philip. “He is as strict as 
you appear to be; but he is by no means indifferent to beauty, and 
I am certain he could not behold you unmoved.” 

“You do him wrong, sir,” said Constance. “The Queen must 
now exclusively occupy his heart. A thought of any other would 
be sinful, and a pious prince would never indulge such a thought.” 

“ A very pertinent remark. I trust he may profit by it,” mut- 
tered Osbert. 

“ The sin being involuntary, would lie lightly on his conscience,” 
observed Philip. “ But I must prevail on the Prince to mention 
your name to the Queen. She ought to be made acquainted with 
your merits, and might, possibly, find some place for you near her 
royal person.” 

“T pray you, sir, do not. I have no desire to emerge from m 
present obscurity. But for my father—to whom I am all in all, 
and who would die of grief if I left him—I should embrace the 
life of a cloister. That is my real vocation.” 

“Tt must not be, madam!” exclaimed Osbert, unable to 
restrain himself. You would do a wrong to society to deprive it 
of its chief ornament.” 

“ You see, madam, that this gentleman is as much opposed to 
the step as I myself should be,” observed Philip. “ You must not 
quit a world you are so well calculated to ~ am No, no; you 
must be one of her Majesty’s attendants—you must grace a court.” 

“T grace a court!” exclaimed Constance. “I am not fit for it. 
But you are mocking me, sir.” 

“ By Saint Iago I am not!” cried Philip. “I was never more 
serious in my life. I will prove to you I am in earnest ——” 

“Nay, I desire no such proof, sir,” interrupted Constance, 
alarmed by his impassioned tone. “I must go. Do not detain 
me. I have stayed too long already discoursing with a stranger.’ 

“Tt will be your own fault if 1 continue a stranger to you, 
sweet Constance,” said Philip. “Rather than you should doubt 
my sincerity, I will declare myself.” 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Osbert. ‘“ Pardon me,” he added to the 
Prince; “I feel it my duty to interpose.” 

“Tt would avail me nothing to know your name and quality, 


sir,’ said Constance. “ Henceforth, we must be entire strangers to 
each other.” 
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“ Not so!—not so! sweet Constance!” cried the Prince. “ Will 
you not suffer me to attend you to your home?” 

“T am too well known to need an escort,” she rejoined. “Nay, 
I am peremptory,” she added, seeing the’ Prince meant to accom- 
pany er. “ You will not, I am sure, disoblige me. Come, Dorcas. 

are you well, sir.” 

“ Adieu, sweet Constance!” exclaimed the Prince; adding, as 
she disappeared with her attendant, “ Notwithstanding your inter- 
diction, we shall meet again.” 


Vill. 


OF THE MURTHEROUS ATTACK MADE UPON THE PRINCE IN THE COURT OF 
THE HOSPITAL, 


“ CONSIDERING that I have been little more than an hour in 
England, I have employed my time not unprofitably,” remarked 
the Prince, gaily. 

“ Tf your oe was in search of an adventure, you have cer- 
tainly been lucky in meeting with one,” observed Osbert. “ But 
I presume you are now content, and disposed to go on board.” 

“Presently,” replied Philip. “ But I must pause for a moment 
to think over the interview—to recal her words and the music of 
her voice. She has cast a spell upon me.” 

“So it would seem,” muttered Osbert. “Ha! she is here 
again!” he exclaimed, as Constance and her attendant suddenly 
re-entered the court. 

“Returned so soon!” exclaimed Philip, springing joyfull 
towards the damsel. Then remarking her agitation, he Kem | 
“But what has happened? Have you come to claim our escort?” 

“T am come to warn you,” she replied, trembling. “ Your life 
is in danger.” 

“The danger is welcome, since it procures me the happiness 
of seeing you again,” said the Prince. 

“Oh! trifle not thus,” she rejoined. ‘’Tis no imaginary peril. 
Listen to me, I beseech you. There are some evil-minded men 
in the street, whose design, I am certain, is to set upon you as you 
come forth. They have weapons in their hands, and their talk 
left me no doubt as to their sanguinary purpose.” 

“But why should they lie in wait for me?” rejoined Philip, 
carelessly. ‘ However, be that as it may, I am infinitely obliged 
to them for proving to me that you are really interested in my 
safety.” 

6“ How could I fail to be, when I learnt from some words that 
fell from these miscreants, what I might have conjectured before, 
that you are no less exalted a perscnage than the Prince of Spain.” 

“In what way did the villains obtain the information?” cried 
Philip. “It must be mere guess-work on their part. But make 
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yourself easy, sweet Constance. They will not dare to assault me; 
_ or, if they do, I shall know how to defend myself. Besides, I am not 

alone. This gentleman, Master Osbert Clinton, I make no doubt 
is a tolerable swordsman; and will help me to give a good account 
of the rogues.” 

“Your Highness may depend on me,” said Osbert. “ But you 
must not place yourself in this jeopardy. The street is dark and 
lonely, and favourable to a murtherous attempt of this kind. 
Already, more than one foul deed has been perpetrated within it.” 

“The wretches are lying in ambush ready to attack you un- 
awares,” said Constance. “I saw them extinguish the only lamp 
in the street, and then retire behind a buttress in the wall.” 

“ By Holy Mary my young mistress speaks the truth,” said old 
Dorcas, her teeth chattering with fright. “I counted the villains. 
There are six.of them.” 

“Then they will be three to two,” rejoined the Prince, lightly. 
“We can manage that odds, eh, Master Clinton?” 

“ Your Highness must not thus expose yourself,” said Constance. 
“ Tt will be impossible to escape them. I pray you to be ruled by 
me, and enter the hospital till a guard be procured.” 

“T am well content to do so, if you will tarry with me,” an- 
swered Philip. “ But who will bring the guard?” 

“ Be that task mine,” cried Osbert. “As soon as your High- 
ness is in safety, I will fly to procure assistance.” 

“ Nay, you must not go, sir,” said Constance. “The peril will 
be as great to you as to the Prince himself. You will only throw 
away your lifein the attempt. I will summon the watch. I shall 
run no risk.” 

“She will, at least, pity me if I fall—I will go!” mentally 
ejaculated Osbert. 

“I will procure your Highness instant admittance to the hos- 
pital,” said Constance, “ on then——”" 

“ Noy; you must bear me company, or I will not enter,” inter- 
rupted Philip. 

Osbert waited till they had nearly reached the door of the hos- 
pital, and then, drawing his sword, rushed down the passage lead- 
ing to the street. 

“ Ah! rash young man!” exclaimed Constance, in accents of 
pity which might have gratified Osbert if he could have heard 
them. “ He is rushing to certain destruction.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the clashing of steel 
was heard without, accompanied by other sounds, proving that a 
desperate conflict was going on. é 

“T-must leave you, Constance, and fly to his assistance,” cried 
the Prince, plucking his rapier from its sheath. 

“ No,” she rejoined, holding him. “ Your life is too precious to 
be thus sacrificed—too precious to the Queen.” at 

“I will strike down these assassins in her name,” rejoined 
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Philip. “Iam proof against their blades. The son of Charles V. 
is not destined to perish thus obscurely.” 

“*T were far better you sought an asylum here; but, if go you 
will, may Heaven and all good saints guard you!” 

And as she relinquished her hold of him, and sought to enter 
the hospital, she found the door was fastened. 

Perceiving this, old Dorcas knocked against it, calling out 
lustily, “Within! I say, within!” But there being no answer to 
the summons, she added despairingly, “Deaf old Absalom, the 
porter, must have gone to bed. What will become of us?” 

Meanwhile, the Prince had quickly divested himself of his cloak, 
and, wrapping part of it round his left arm, leaving the other half 
hanging down, he flew to the passage, rapier in hand. On reach- 
ing it, he found it occupied by Osbert and his assailants. The 
young man was defending himself like a lion against his oppo- 
nents, one of whom he had already disabled, but he was com- 
pelled to retreat; his position being such, that for the moment 
the Prince could render him no assistance. But the foremost of 
the assassin band caught sight of Philip, and shouting out to his 
comrades, 

“There stands the accursed Spanish Prince who would enslave 
us! We have him now—we have him!” Whereupon, incited 
by the words, they attacked Osbert so furiously that they drove 
him down the passage. 

“ Ah! why do I find your Highness here?” cried young Clinton, 
despairingly, as the Prince joined him, and helped him to keep off 
his assailants. 

“You hear what he says, comrades,” cried the leader of the 
band, a formidable-looking ruffian in a buff jerkin and steel cap, 
who looked like a disbanded soldier. “I was not mistaken, you 
see. "Tis the Prince in person. “Tis the bloodthirsty tyrant who 
would rob us of our liberties, and place us under a foreign yoke; 
who would force us by fagot and fire and other severities, con- 
ceived in hell, to return to the Romish idolatries we have abjured. 
But he has been delivered into our hands ere the wicked devices 
of his heart can be accomplished. It is Heaven’s will that he should 
die, and in putting him to death we shall earn the gratitude of our 
country.” 

“ Besides the hundred rose-nobles each that we are to have for 


the deed,” cried one of his comrades. 


“TI would do the deed for nothing,” shouted another of the 
band, “for it will redound to our credit. So have at him!” 

“ Harkye, young sir,” cried the leader of the band, addressing 
Osbert. “ We do not desire your life—nay, we would willingly 
spare you. Our sole object is to crush this spawn of hell. Retire, 
and leave him to our justice.” 


“Think you I will stand tamely by and see you execute your 
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ruthless purpose, villain?” cried young Clinton. “No; I will 
defend the Prince to my last gasp.” 

“Your blood be upon your own head, then,” rejoined the 
tuffian. “Upon them, comrades! Strike, and spare not.” 

“Thou, at least, will never be my executioner,” cried the 
Prince. 

And as the ruffian made a desperate lounge at him, he dexte- 
rously caught his sword in the hanging part of his cloak, and 
returning with a full thrust, transfixed his antagonist with his 
rapier. 

Me This comes of Spanish practices,” groaned the wretch, as he 
fell to the ground. “ Had he fought like an Englishman, without 
the cloak, I had killed him. Revenge me, comrades,” he added, 
with his last breath. ; 

“T have done thee too much honour in killing thee, vile caitiff,” 
cried Philip, spurning the body with his foot. 

The death of their leader caused a momentary pause in the assault. 
But determined to make sure of their prey, three of the ruffians 
now attacked the Prince, leaving the fourth engaged with Osbert. 
But for his activity and address it might now ‘ane fared ill with 
Philip. His cloak saved him from many a deadly thrust aimed 
at his breast, and distracted his assailants. Strange to say, he was 
entirely untouched, though all three of his opponents had felt the 
— of his weapon. He tried to separate them, but without success. 

ey were too wary to be caught by the stratagem. 

In this way, he was driven back towards the door of the hospital, 
before which stood Constance and old Dorcas, unable to gain ad- 
mittance, and filling the court with cries for help. Precisely at 
this juncture, and as if to afford him a means of retreat, the door 
of the hospital was thrown open by old Absalom, the porter, who 
held a lamp in his hand, and was shaking with terror. While 
stepping nimbly backwards in the hope of passing through the 
doorway, Philip encountered some obstacle, and fell, thus lying at 
the mercy of his opponents. 

In another moment all had been over with him, if Constance had 
not heroically thrown herself before him, and the ruffians, having 
some touch of manhood in their breasts, forbore to strike. With 
terrible oaths, however, they ordered her to stand aside, but, 
with unshaken resolution, she maintained her place, and they 
were preparing to execute their fell purpose in spite of her, when 
a loud clatter in the passage leading to the street warned them that 


succour was at hand, and made them pause. The next moment, 
Rodomont Bittern and his friends, shouting and flourishing their 
swords, and accompanied by two or three torch-bearers, rushed into 
the court. 

“ A Rodomont to the rescue!” roared Bittern. “ Where is 
Don Philip? Heaven be praised, we are not too late!” he ex- 
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claimed, ——s the Prince, who by this time had regained his 
feet. “Down with your swords, villains!” he added to the 
ruffians. “Down with them instantly, or we will hack you to 
minced-meat.” 

“ Know you whom you aid?” cried one of the men, regarding 
him fiercely. “It is the Prince of Spain—the arch-foe of Eng- 
— But for this foolish damsel we had already destroyed 

im!” 

“Soh! you unblushingly confess your villany?” rejoined Ro- 
domont. “ A precious rascal, truly!” 

“ Ay, and I should have exulted in the deed, if I had accom 
plished it,” retorted the man. “A day will come when you 
will regret this interference. Think not to detain me.” 

“Stay him! kill him! suffer him not to escape!” shouted Rodo- 
mont to his companions. 

But in spite of the many weapons directed against him, the man 
fought his way desperately towards the passage, and was close upon 
it, when a cut on the head staggered him, and he was captured and 
disarmed. He was followed by his two comrades, both of whom 
were more successful than himself, and effected a retreat. The 
ruffian who had been engaged with Osbert likewise escaped, 
having broken away amid the confusion caused by the arrival 
of Rodomont and his party. Some pursuit was made after the 
miscreants, but it was ineffectual. 

No sooner was Philip freed from his assailants, than he turned to 
express his gratitude to Constance. 

“TI owe my life to you,” he said; “nay, more, you have risked 
your own life to preserve mine. How can I requite you?” 

“ By forgetting that you have ever beheld me,” she replied. 

“‘ That were impossible,” he rejoined. “ Ask something that I 
can perform.” 

“T desire nothing,” she returned; “and, indeed, I do not merit 
og gratitude. It is the hand of Heaven that has guarded your 

ighness, not mine—guarded you for the Queen, to whom your 
safety is dearer than her own life, and who might not have 
survived your loss. I must now retire for a short space, to com- 
pose myself ere I return home. Once more, I implore you to 
forget me. Farewell for ever!” 

And without another word, and in spite of Philip’s appealing 
looks, she entered the hospital with Dorcas, 

“Tt would be well if I could forget her,” thought Philip, as 
Constance disappeared; “but that is beyond my power. I could 
not tear her from my heart without a pang greater than I could 
endure. Yet it would be a crime to trouble the peace of one so 

ure and holy-minded. No matter! I should be wretched without 
ie. Come what will, we must meet again.” 
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IX. 
DERRICK CARVER, 


From these thoughts he was recalled to what was going on by 
Rodomont, who called out, “ Here is one of the murtherous villains 
who attacked your Highness. Will it please you to question him?” 

Philip turned at the words, and by the light of the torches which 
were held towards him, was enabled to examine the captive. The 
man, whose hands were tied behind his back by a belt, was of 
middle height, and rather powerful frame, and seemed to be 
decently attired; but his garments were sullied with blood, which 
flowed from several bodily wounds, as well as from a deep gash 
across the temple. His head was uncovered, and his matted black 
locks were dabbled in gore. His features, which were strongly 
marked, and remarkably stern in expression, were of a ghastly 
hue; but notwithstanding the smarting of his wounds and evident 
faintness from loss of blood, his looks were resolute, and his black 
eyes blazed fiercely. He did not quail in the least before the 
searching and terrible glance fixed —— him by the Prince. 

“Do any of you know this man?” demanded Philip, after re- 

rding him steadfastly for a short space. 

“ By the body of Saint Alphonso, which reposes at Zamora! 
I should blush to avow myself acquainted with the felon 
hound,” rejoined Rodomont. “ But luckily I have never seen 
him before; and every one else appears to be in the same predica- 
ment. How art thou called, fellow? Speak out, or the thumb- 
screw shall force the truth from thee.” 

“Torture would not make me speak,” replied the man, firmly. 
“But I have no desire to conceal my name. It will profit you 
little to know it. I am called Derrick Carver, and I am of 
Brightelmstone, in Sussex.” 

“Derrick, thou art most appropriately named Carver,” rejoined 
Rodomont; “but instead of carving his Highness, as was thine 
atrocious design, thou shalt thyself be carved by the knife of the 
executioner.” 

“ By whom wert thou instigated to this attempt?” demanded 
Philip. “Some greater hand than thine own is manifest in the 
design.” 

“A far greater hand,” rejoined Derrick Carver. “ The hand of 
Heaven is manifest in it.” 

“ Deceive not thyself, insensate villain,” rejoined Rodomont. 
“Tis the Prince of Darkness who hath inspired the black design. 
He has deserted thee, as he deserts all his servants.” 

“T am no bond slave of Satan, but a faithful servant of the Most 
High,” said Carver. “It was Heaven’s wish that I should fail; 
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but though my sword has been turned aside, there are others left 
that shall find the tyrant out.” 

“There is clearly some conspiracy on foot,” said Osbert, who by 
this time had joined the Prince. “ I have my own suspicions at its 
author, which I will presently communicate to your Highness. 
But that these are bill assassins is certain. By their own show- 
ing, they were to have a hundred rose-nobles each for the deed.” 

“Said I not right that Beelzebub was at the bottom of it?” 
cried Rodomont. A hundred rose-nobles! Is that the sum for 
which thou hast bartered thy soul, thou damnable Derrick? Wert 
thou to be paid in French coim—ha! Carver?” 

“‘ Your suspicions tend the same way as mine own, I perceive, 
sir,” observed Osbert. 

‘Mine tend towards the French ambassador, M. de Noailles, 
rejoined Rodomont. “I speak it openly. I'll be sworn this 
attempt is his excellency’s contrivance.” 

“ Like enough,” said Philip. “ But the truth must be wrung 
from that villain’s lips.” 

“‘Nothing can be extorted from me, seeing I have nothing to 
confess,” rejoined Derrick Carver, boldly. “I cannot answer for 
the motives that actuated those engaged with me, but my own were 
righteous in intent. I meant to free the Protestant Church from 
its deadliest enemy, and my country from subjection to Spain. I 
have failed; but, I say again, others will not fail, for there are many 
to take my place. The blood of the saints will not be shed in vain, 
but will cry out incessantly for vengeance.” 

“Peace, blasphemer!” exclaimed Rodomont, “ or we will have 
thy tongue plucked forth.” 

“ Hear me out, and then deal with me as you list,” said Derrick 
Carver. “Iam no hired assassin. Scarce half an hour ago I was 
lamenting the perilous condition of the Church and the realm, 
when I heard that the enemy of both was in Southampton, almost 
unattended. Those who told me this designed to slay him, and I 
unhesitatingly joined them, without fee or promise of reward, 
being moved thereto, as I deemed, by a divine impulse. That 
is all I have to say.” 

“Let him be kept in some place of security till he can be 
further interrogated,” said the Prince. “And let the clothes 
of the villain who fell by my hand be searched to see whether there 
are any papers about him that may lead to the discovery of his 
employer.” 

“Tt shall be done,” replied Rodomont. “ As to this Derrick 
Carver, he shall be clapped in the dungeon below the Bar-gate, the 
strongest prison in Southampton, and if we have to put him to the 
question, ordinary and extraordinary, we will have the truth from 


him. But your Highness may take my word for it ’tis a French 
design.” 
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“T thank you for your zeal, good Master Bittern,” said Philip, 
‘and in consideration of the services you have rendered me, I am 
content to overlook the freedom of speech in which you indulged 
A little while since. But I must enjoin you to be more careful in 

ture.” 

*T shall not fail,” replied Rodomont, bowing respectfully. “ My 
excuse is, that I knew not whom I was addressing. “ Your 
Highness may ever count on my loyalty and devotion,” he added, 
placing his hand upon his heart. . 

At this juncture the priest, who had officiated in the little chapel 
of the Domus Dei during Philip’s visit to it, entered the court with 
his assistants, and after inclining himself reverently before the 
. Prince, proceeded to congratulate him on his miraculous preser- _ 

vation. 

Replying in suitable terms, Philip declared he was so fully 
convinced of Heaven’s interposition in his behalf, that he desired 
at once to offer up thanks for his providential deliverance, and 
prayed the holy father to accompany him to the chapel for that 

urpose. 
. he priest readily assented, and led the way to the sacred edifice, 
into which, after a brief delay, Philip, with Osbert and the rest of 
the assemblage, including even Derrick Carver, were admitted. 

Again the tapers were lighted at the altar, and again the Prince 
knelt down before it; but this time there was no fair devotee beside 
him to distract his thoughts, and his prayers were full of fervour 
and gratitude, 

It was a strange and solemn scene, and impressed even Rodo- 
= and his companions, whom recent events had served to 
sober. 

The demeanour of Derrick Carver was stern and unmoved; but 
when the priest uttered a heartfelt prayer for the Prince’s deliverance, 
he could not repress a groan. As Osbert looked round at this 
moment, he fancied he could discern, within the deep recess of the 
doorway, the figure of Constance Tyrrell. If it were so, however, 
she had vanished before the others quitted the chapel. 

His devotions over, Philip arose, and in taking leave of the 
priest, promised the holy man an offering to Saint Julian, the 
patron saint of the chapel. He then bowed to the others, and 
declining further attendance, passed forth with Osbert, and pro- 
ceeding to the quay, entered the boat which was waiting for him, 
and returned to the Santa Trinidada. 

At the same time Derrick Carver was conveyed by Rodomont 
and the others to the Bar-gate, and locked up in one of the 
gloomiest cells of its subterranean dungeon. 
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THE political year in Germany has been rather a busy one, and seems 
to offer evidence that our cousins are waking up from their protracted 
lethargy. We have had the mysterious doings of the National Verein— 
the great national rifle match at Frankfort—the patriotic speeches of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and the King of Prussia “‘ putting down his foot,” 
a la Abe Lincoln, upon little Hesse. More hopeful still is the marked 
progress taking place in Austria, and the determination of the Emperor 
Francis to try the advantage of increased commerce with his neighbours. 
On the other hand, the national pulse of Germany has been made to 
throb with more than wonted energy through the reactionary tentatives of 
his Prussian majesty, who, like the Bourbons, seems to have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing since the year 1848, when he was com- 
pelled to fly in the disguise of a footman. 

It might be supposed that such a change in public affairs would be 
reflected in the almanacks, but such, unfortunately, is not the case to 
any great extent. ‘They adhere to their old uniformity, and hence 
with each year it becomes a more difficult task for the reviewer who 
wishes to give his English readers a notion of the current public opinion 
in Germany, as he stands in imminent hazard of repeating what he has 
said in previous articles. Our collaborateur, who has charge of the 
French almanacks, has already confessed that his was a pursuit of fun 
under difficulties, and we are compelled to offer the same excuse for our 
efforts. He, at any rate, is sure to be able to eviscerate something 
amusing from the correctional police; but we have no such resource, for 
we are compelled to derive our light matter from one comic German 
almanack, which is as flat as a bottle of champagne left open from yes- 
terday. Still, if we have not much hope of achieving a success, we will 
do our best to deserve it. 

The “ Komischer Volks Kalendar,” edited by A. Brennglas, alias Glas- 
brenner, opens, as usual, with what the editor is pleased to call a 
humoristic satirical calendar of the months. Very few of these 
Heong admit of quotation, as the puns, such as they are, are untrans- 
atable. On January 7, the Queen of Spain will be confined, and on the 
following day two pieces translated from the German for the royal theatre, 

‘viz. “ Something Small,” and ‘‘ Benjamin in Search of his Father,” are 
prohibited. Ata dinner given at the Tuileries, on February 3, a livel 
discussion takes place between the Prussian ambassador and a Frenc 
officer, in which the latter goes so far as to say, ‘“‘ We shall soon water 
our horses in your Rhine.” “I do not doubt,” the representative of 
Prussia replies, “ but that our Rhine will become your horse-pond (Ross- 
bach).” This allusion to Frederick the Great’s victory is certainly neat. 
From Rome we read, under March 29 : “ The whole population has been 
zealously engaged here for some time past in secretly supporting 
Legitimist robber-bands. They have learned from Antonelli that this is 

one of the cardinal virtues.” The following, from Copenhagen, is not 
bad : “* There is considerable exaggeration here as to the successful issue 
of the latest Prussian note. People go so far as to say that it has been 
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read.” Here is another from the same capital : “ The proposition to raise 
the Countess Danner to the throne has been favourably received by haif 
the world (demi monde) here.” 

Auerbach’s Almanack still retains its supremacy as an amusing and 
interesting year-book. The first story, written by the editor, is called 
“Joseph and Benjamin,” and is charmingly written. Joseph is the 
second Austrian emperor of that name, and we see him on his journey to 
Paris, to visit his sister, Marie Antoinette, under the name of a Count 
von Falkenstein. At Passy he was compelled to halt, owing to the want 
of post-horses, and for a jest proposed to become godfather of the inn- 
keeper’s child, which was to be p sewed that day. The conversation 
between the guest and the landlord is eminently characteristic, and de- 
Serves quotation : 


The landlord heard the emperor’s French, and, as he had come by the Metz 
road, felt all the more certain that the new comers were not Frenchmen. 
Hence, when the emperor said, “ You have a christening in the house. It is a 
good sign when uninvited guests come to it, for that prophecies much unex- 
pected fortune for the child,” the landlord proudly replied, “I am not super- 
stitious. Let every man go to Heaven his own way. That is a good remark of 
your King Frederick. I ) ne requested a Protestant to stand godfather, and, 
though he cannot come himself, the boy is to bear his name. Our priest is 
clever enough to behave as if he did not know it.” The landlord fetched a 
rolled-up picture, and said, “ This is the godfather of my first-born son, and he 
is the greatest man of our century.” ‘Of the whole century?’ “Your King 
Frederick,” the postmaster replied, with a patronising air, “1s also a great man. 
I allow that, although he beat us French so deplorably. But we are not to 
blame : it was the bad government of Louis XV., and the miserable creatures 
of commanders. My godfather, however, is much greater than King Frederick 
at least, in my eyes. I do not wish to insult you if you are Prussians, but the 
godfather is a , who governs the lightning, a man of liberty from the other 
world.” “And has he written to you from the other world, and given his con- 
sent ?” “ He lives here at Passy, and where you are now sitting he has sat too, 
and drank my wine and eaten my bread, and here, too, I mean to hang up his 
portrait, and whoever comes in shall see it, and say, ‘ Look, that is one of the 

reatest men the world ever saw, and he was a poor bookseller, and his motto 
1s, “ Virtue is the sole nobility!”’” The postmaster at length unrolled the 
picture, and the three men saw that it was Benjamin Franklin. “Iam glad,” 
said Joseph, “that you esteem this man so highly.” 


In the next scene we are introduced to Franklin in his garden at 
Passy, where he is conversing with Beaumarchais, who, as is well known, 
speculated largely in the American war, though possibly for less noble 
motives than love of freedom. During the conversation, the two gentle- 
men are joined by Silas Deane and General Steuben, a Prussian officer, 
who threw up his commission to serve as a volunteer with the Americans. 
While they are conversing together, a note is brought to Franklin from 
the Abbé Niccoli, inviting him to breakfast to meet Joseph II., who 
wished to see him. Beaumarchais resolves to take advantage of this to 
make a demonstration: while the nobility flocked to the abbé’s to do 
homage to the emperor, the mob would be collected in the street to greet 
Franklin. Steuben overhears him whispering this to Deane, and determines 
to warn the emperor, who, in consequence, spends the day with his sister. 
In the last chapter of this charming story, we have the emperor paying 
Franklin a visit in disguise, and holds a conversation with him, at the 
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close of which Joseph makes himself known, and the story ends thus: 
“ When Joseph left Paris on the last day of May, and drove through 
Passy, he gazed for a long time at the house in which Franklin resided. 
¢ Will this noble old man aid to establish the liberty of his country, and 
will you succeed in founding liberty in your own country?’ he asked 
himself. Frankiin died, rich in years, and the liberty of his fatherland 
was established. Joseph sank prematurely into the grave, and his noblest 
deeds were annihilated. At the present day the American states are 
once again waging their war of liberty among themselves. At the pre- 
sent day Austria is striving to lay the foundation of a constitutional 
empire upon civil liberty. There, the spirit of Franklin must ail in re- 
storing peace; here, the spirit of Joseph must secure the permanent 
strength of the law.” 

The paper which will be read with the greatest interest is one relating 
to the Germans in the present American war. We all know that the 
Germans have, almost toa man, been so blind as to support the tottering 
Federal cause. It was not till 1856 that they began to display themselves 
as a power in the state, and, by joining the republican party, nearly 
secured the election of J. C. Fremont as president. When the war 
broke out, the Germans supplied seventy-five thousand volunteers, of 
whom about one-third are formed into exclusively German regiments b 
German officers. In Eastern America, it is true, they achieved little, 
but in the West they did eminent service, for the entire German popula- 
tion of Missouri was called on either to conquer or die. Two-thirds of 
the population of that state were either neutral or had sworn the over- 
throw of the Union, and called in the Confederates under Generals 
Price, Ben M‘Culloch, Pellon, &c. For three months the Germans had 
to make head against the foe on all sides, without receiving ammunition, 
food, clothing, or pay from the government. Many: excellent officers 
emerged from obscurity during these combats, but one stood out beyond 
all, namely, Francis Sigel. As this officer’s name is often mentioned, we 
will summarise what we find here about him, bidding our readers bear in 
mind that it is written by a man of marked Northern tendencies. 

When Sigel first reached America as a fugitive, he started in New 
York as a tobacconist. After that he entered Dulin’s German school as 
assistant-master, and eventually married his master’s daughter. During all 
his privations and hard work, he did not for a moment neglect his study of 
military sciences. So soon as the war broke out, the Germans of Missouri 
collected round him as their natural chief ; and Frederick Hecker served 
as a private in Sigel’s regiment. Not only did every one have confidence 
in his military abilities, but he was also universally respected and beloved 
for his straightforwardness, simplicity, and unpretending modesty. The 
first opportunity afforded him, not merely of fulfilling what was expected 
of him, but of far exceeding it, was the battle of Carthage, where he 
founded his reputation by one of the most brilliant manceuvres recorded in 
history. Sigel was retreating, when the enemy, six thousand strong, stopped 
the way of his little band of eleven hundred men and eight field-pieces, 
about seven miles from Carthage, in South-Western Missouri. In spite 
of the inequality of numbers and terrain, Sigel at once attacked and broke 
through the enemy’s centre. But while his little band went on its way, 
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the Confederate cavalry, three thousand strong, with artillery, got ahead, 
in a wide circuit, and occupied the road at a spot where the Germans 
were obliged to ford a stream, and ascend some bluffs on the opposite 
side. Here the enemy’s cavalry were posted, and the destruction of the 
little corps seemed inevitable. [t was impossible to make a front attack, 
and the Confederates were delighted to see the artillery dividing on the 
other side of the route so as to escape the dangerous passage. The Con- 
federates had nothing to do but crush the stupid Germans. Cavalry and 
artillery, therefore, came down from the bluffs and passed through the 
German guns. Suddenly the latter wheeled round and opened an awful 
cross fire on the enemy, who fled in all directions, leaving three hundred 
dead, eighty-one horses, and arms of every description on the field of 
battle. Sigel then marched on and took Carthage, after a two hours’ 
engagement. Governor Jackson, of Missouri, who was one of the Con- 
federate commanders, had given orders to hang every German captured, 
but it was a case of “first catch your hare.” From that day Sigel’s 
name became the terror of the foe, and it has happened that a whole 
camp has been broken up by the ery of “Sigel is coming ;” and the 
rebels swore before every action that they would make Sigel their special 
aim. Up to the present, however, Sigel has remained unwounded. 

It was not merely in fighting, but also in good management, that he 
displayed the good general. While other generals were unable to march, 
and waited for means of transport and rations, Sigel was fifty miles off. 
His marches were something incredible ; he turned up in all quarters, 
brought reinforcements at the right moment for his friends, attacked the 
secure enemy unexpectedly, and had escaped again, long before the latter 


had come to a decision whether they should hang or scalp the detested 
Germans. At the same time Sigel’s troop suffered a proportionately 
slighter loss by desertion, illness, or the enemy’s fire, than the Americans 
did, for his attention was directed to every point, and the soldier was 
treated as if the general were his father. “ In battle,” _— an American 


eye-witness, “he knows how to protect them so long as he does not re- 
-quire to lead them into fire. Every tree, every rising ground is em- 
ployed, but when it comes to attacking, he rides at their head.” 

Even greater in its way was the battle of Pea-ridge, for it shows at once 
the general’s perfect self-consciousness and the free glance with which he 
took in the situation. Halleck, the new general commanding the 
western district, who in the middle of September took the place of Fre- 
mont, who was generally beloved by the Germans, had taken an oath to 
force all German and European officers into subaltern positions. In any 
case he treated the hero of Carthage, who with his Germans saved 
Missouri for the Union, most shamefully. Instead of leaving him the 
German division which he had hitherto led, he was deprivec of one 
regiment after the other, and a certain Curtis, who understood nothing 
of fighting, was placed as major-general over him. Missouri had been 
nearly cleared of the foe, and it was decided toward the beginning of 
March to advance further south into Arkansas, after the retreating 
Confederate general, Price. In Arkansas, however, Price was joined by 
the troops under M‘Culloch, M‘Intosh, and Van Dorn, as well as five 
to six thousand Cherokees. The Union army consisted of the three 
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brigades—Sigel, Davis, and Carr—under Curtis’s command.* Sigel had 
under him the three brigades, Greusel, Osterhaus, and Asboth, altogether 
twelve thousand men ; while the united strength of the enemy amounted 
to twenty-five or thirty thousand. The latter army allowed Curtis to 
march quietly into Arkansas, and then suddenly appeared in his rear, 
upon a hill called Pea-ridge, to the north of Sugar Creek. General 
Curtis expected an attack, but in front from the south, and hence re- 
called Sigel and Carr, who were in advance. Sigel had about nine 
hundred men and the entire train under his orders. While Sigel, then, 
obeyed his orders and fell back on the main army in the east, he was 
completely surrounded by four thousand of the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry. Sigel cut his way through, resolved to save, not only his men, 
but also every cannon. Three guns were lost, but afterwards recaptured. 
A gunner remained alone with one of these cannon ; he refused to retire 
with the others, but stood over his piece with his pistol cocked, and died 
at his post. The little band was again surrounded, and cut its way again 
through the enemy, who were thrice their strength. After a third fight 
Sigel rejoined the main body with his men and train in safety. Shouts 
of joy greeted the heroic band, and all the officers thronged round the 
= who had led them through impossibilities, in order to congratulate 
im. 

The next morning, Friday, March 7, the chief attack began. The 
enemy had occupied all the heights in the rear of the Federal army, 
which necessitated a change of front. Sigel commanded the left wing, 
Carr the right, and Davis the centre. Carr’s division had the greatest 
difficulties of ground to surmount, and, after seven hours’ fighting with 
the greatest bravery, lost men and guns. In the mean while, the centre 
and left wing had advanced, and Sigel was enabled to send Asboth’s 
brigade to Carr’s assistance. The enemy, however, when night set in, 
retained their advantageous position and numerical superiority, and it 
seemed an impossibility to force a way through. A council of war was 
held, and Curtis felt disposed to surrender. At this moment Sigel, ac- 
cording to an American statement, exclaimed, with great zeal, “ My 
friend, give me Davis and the chief command, and we will see who keeps 
the field.” His confidence carried the day. The battle was won on the 
third day by Sigel’s arrangements, and the terrific fire of his artillery and 
infantry, to which an irresistible impulse was added by a bayonet charge 
of the whole line. By twelve o'clock the enemy were completely broken, 
and Sigel and Osterhaus pursued them until five p.m. At three o’clock 
on Sunday morning they were ready to march again. Old Curtis has 
not yet completed his official report of the action. Sigel was certainly at 
once made major-general, but did not receive an independent command. 
The American press also does the German hero as much justice as is com- 
patible with the reputation of the American army and commander-in- 
chief. The former fought most bravely, but it was to a German head 
and heart that the victory of Pea-ridge was finally due. A few American 
journals recognise this fact: even the New York Express, a rabid pro- 
slavery organ, wrote: ‘ Why is not the chief command of the army of 


the Potomac given to Sigel? He is the only general who can terminate 
the war.” 
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There are many other papers in Auerbach’s Almanack which we 
should like to dwell upon if space allowed us, but we take our leave of 
it by heartily reeommending it to English readers as really worth their 
attention. The next almanack to hand is Weber’s “Volks Kalendar,” 
also very useful in its way, as giving a fair account of the more important . 
German events which have occurred during the year. The first paper, 
devoted to the Austrian Reichsrath, is most valuable, insomuch as it 
shows what progress Austria has already made in the path of constitu- 
tionalism. The Italian war was an invaluable lesson to the emperor, as 
it showed him the defects existing in his government, and he has given a 

ledge of his honesty of purpose by introducing ministerial responsibility. 
Fe Austria go on as she is now doing, she will again stand at the head 
of Germany ; as it is, the attempts which have been made to exclude her 
from Germany have lost all prospect of success now that she has given 
such evidence of her determination not to remain behind the rest of the 
world. It is cheering to find that the concessions granted to the Scla- 
vonic Protestants are as liberal as those obtaining in Scotland. 

Weber, of course, gives his readers an account of the American war, 
as partial, we regret to say, as most of those we have read. Germans 
cannot, or will not, see that slavery is not the point at issue. Weber, 
however, is not so rampant as some of his contemporaries, and merely 
expresses a hope that the war will put an end to the rule of the “ rowdies, 
at whose inde German emigrants have suffered severely, by proving 
the necessity of a stricter form of government. Much more pleasant 
reading is the article devoted to the Exhibition, from which we find that 
Germany has made very marked progress since 1851. Visitors will 
probably remember Krupp’s display of cast-steel, which is the most won- 
derful thing in that line ever yet produced. In “articles de Paris,” 
Austria, it is notorious, bore away the palm from France, and the large 
number of orders which the exhibitors bore home with them, as well as 
the entire stripping of their court by eager purchasers, must have been a 
thorn in the eye of the radicals, who are constantly engaged in maligning 
Austria. Mr. Roebuck, radical though he is, is an honest man, and his 
warm defence of Austria, which created such a sensation at the time, 
has now been more than borne out by facts. 

Our old friend the “ Spinnstube” is as quaint and original as ever, and 
it seems as if Otto von Horn will never exhaust his powers in writin 
peasant stories for peasants. It is true that these stories have a decid 
resemblance: we generally find a rich farmer’s son in love with a poor 
but virtuous girl, and the father of the former, in his money pride, for- 
bidding the match ; but in the end all comes right, the purse-proud 
father is punished either in his person or his money-bag, and the virtuous 
maiden heaps coals of fire on his head. But oh stories appeal to the 
best feelings of the heart, and are always favourites. At any rate, such 
is the case among the German peasantry, who buy the “ Spinnstube” in 
we are are afraid to say how many hundred thousand copies! The best 
story in the present number is the “ Fortune-teller,” which old Schmied 
Jacob tells to the spinning-girls, because he has seen a gipsy prowling 
about the village, and wishes to guard them against*her wiles. This 


story we will condense, as furnishing an idea of the contents of the 
“ Spinnstube.” 
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In the year 1788, an Austrian Major von Wallenstidt was serving 
with the celebrated Szekler Hussars in the war against the Turks. 
While stationed in an outlying village collecting recruits, he found the 
latter unwilling to start till} they had had their fortunes told by one 
Szarda, a famous gipsy woman. The major at first opposed this, but at 
length his own curiosity was excited, and he consulted the gipsy in his 
turn. All she told him was, “ Beware of August 20.” On joining the 
imperial army again this warning ran in the major’s head, but he did his 
duty manfully. Soon after it began to be noticed that the Austrian 
outposts were constantly attacked by the Turks, who had a pleasant way 
of cutting heads off, and the former always got the worst of it. If, for 
instance, one hundred men went out on vidette duty they were certain to 
be attacked by two hundred Turks, and so on in proportion. It was 
evident that the enemy must have spies in the imperialist camp, but every 
effort to discover them was in vain. In the mean while, Szarda had 
opened a canteen in camp, where she sold spirits, coffee, tobacco, and so 
on. Whenever the major saw her stalking about the lines with her 
basket the 20th of August was recalled to his mind, and he could not 
help feeling uncomfortable. In this way the 19th arrived, and in the 
evening the major was disagreeably surprised by a visit from the gipsy, 
who renewed her warning. While she was talking to him the regimental 
adjutant came in, to whom he laughingly told the whole affair, and how 
he had made a wager with Szarda that if he died on the next day he 
made her his heiress, while if he lived she was to give him a dozen of 
Tokay. 

The bet was hardly a fair one, we take it, for although the major’s 
regiment was ordered for picket duty the next day, there were two 
officers on the roster before him, and they were perfectly well. The 20th 
of August arrived, and while sitting at supper with his colonel, Major 
von Wallenstiidt was told that the major on duty was taken suddenly ill 
and could not go out. The next major was ordered to take his place, 
but just as he had mounted his horse, it reared and threw him violently. 
The result was that Wallenstadt was compelled to take the command 
himself, and was slightly perturbed in mind at the curious coincidence. 
At an early hour in the morning the hussars were surrounded by a large 
body of Turks, and cut to pieces: the major received several severe 
wounds, but, as his horse fell, he was thrown into a small swamp, where 
he lay hidden in the reeds. Here he was discovered by an Arnaut looking 
for heads, but, after a desperate struggle, managed to kill him, and crawl 
back to camp. 

In the mean while, the paymaster’s suspicions had been aroused by the 
certain way in which Szarda had announced the major’s death, and he 
thought it no harm to lay her in irons till he saw whether the prophecy 
was fulfilled. She was brought to confess by the threat of torture, and 
then it came out that all these remarkable coincidences had been her 
handiwork. She had selected the 20th of August quite accidentally to 
terrify the major, but when she found the effect which the menace pro- 
duced on him, she did all in her power to bring it about. She had been 
the spy for the Turks; she had given the first major a little poison to keep 
him out of the way on the eventful night ; and in order to get rid of the 
other, thrust some burning tinder into his horse’s ear. The result was 
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that the major recovered, Szarda was hung on a very tall gallows, and 
Schmied Jacob was enabled by her fate to point a moral, which would 
lead his hearers to put no faith in the supernatural powers of gipsy fortune- 
tellers. 

Nieritz’s “ Deutscher Volks Kalendar” is always welcome, on account 
of the excellent and instructive stories which it contains; but this year 
we like it better than usual, as the contents are so diversified. Opening 
with a highly sensational story of a young peasant, who, mad with love 
for a forester’s daughter, ‘aden to poison his betrothed’s father out of 
the way, as he refuses to give his consent to the match, but poisons his 
own father instead, by mistake. The forester is arrested on suspicion, but 
the son secures his acquittal, and the prisoner, out of gratitude, consents 
tothe match. But the son’s conscience perpetually smites him, and one 
evening, when he is confessing his guilt at his father’s grave, the old 
forester overhears him, and, furious at the way in which he has been 
deluded into the marriage, dashes out his brains against his father’s cross. 
There’s a situation for you; why it would make the fortune of a trans- 
pontine theatre, and we offer the idea gratis to one of the house authors. 
The next best paper in this almanack is an Indian sketch by the well- 
known Baldwin Millhausen. From this we will make an extract, in the 


shape of an anecdote told at the camp-fire by one Chatillon, a Canadian 
half-breed : 


At is not so bad now as it used to be, when a fellow was —— to sleep 
with only one eye open, and often woke up in the morning and felt in vain for 


his scalp. No! they are golden times now compared with formerly: no, sacré 
bleu, I meant to say they were formerly golden compared with now. At that 


time a good beaver-skin was worth from seven to ten dollars, and now a fellow 
is glad to get rid of it for two or three. It was certainly not altogether right 
among the red skins ; but, to make up for that, you had a jolly little fight now 
and then. Tonnérre! fights still more delicious than ever take place now. No; 
the world is much too spoiled for such excitement; there is no life now, and the 
Indians have become just such sleepy heads as the whites. You should have 
been here twenty years ago; there were men to be found then—saeré bleu! 
men who fought when they hadn’t as much skin left on their heads as would 
cover a finger-nail! men who made faces at their foes long after they were dead ! 
Tonnérre! those were the times! Only think, not far from here—we shall pro- 
bably pass the spot to-morrow—there is a heap of stones, and under it one of 
my best friends. He was generally known by the name of Jolly Baptiste, for 
never did a white hunter put a bullet into the eye of a stag or into the brain of 
an Indian with a merrier face than Jolly Baptiste did. He might be a year or 
two older than I, or about six or seven-and-twenty, but you must not forget that 
nearly five-and-twenty years have passed since then. Good, then; he and I, 
and half a dozen hearty beaver-trappers, were going to the Yellow Stone River 
to hunt them as free trappers with the Dacotahs and the Oglalas, and were 
camping in a ravine not far from the heap of stones which, as { said, we shall 
probably pass to-morrow. It was an evening just as fine as this one, the spider- 
webs were floating just as slowly through the air, and the prairie wolves were 
singing just as sweetly as to-day. Ah, poor Baptiste! it was his last Indian 
summer—his last evening! Confound the thing, I would give my rifle and 
horse for him to be still alive! But no matter, he died like a man—like a 
warrior. 

Well, we had made our camp, were smoking tobacco, and chewing dried 
meat ; we had not been lucky in hunting during the last few days, so says Jolly 
Baptiste, “ Hang me, if I will blunt my teeth any longer on this stuff; I must 
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‘have fresh meat.” So he takes his rifle, and goes down into the plain. We 
were all satisfied with this, wished him luck, and advised him not to return 
empty-handed. We thought of anything less than Indians, for we had not seen 
the fresh print of a mocassin for at least ten days. A good half-hour may have 
passed, the sun was about as low as now, when we suddenly heard in the dis- 
tance the crack of Baptiste’s rifle. I knew its voice as certainly as my own 
mother’s: I mean fifty years ago, when she was still alive, and I was a boy. 
We guessed from the sharp crack that the shot had been fired on the plain and 
' not in a gully, and went up to learn the result. What do you think we saw? 
Sacré mille tonnérres! I felt the blood stand in my veins, for I was at that time 
= a young fellow, to whom such a thing might happen—I saw my friend, 
olly Baptiste, fighting with no less than four accursed villains of Pawnees. 
One of the dogs lay already on the ground, for Baptiste’s bullet had passed 
through his brain; but the three others attacked him at the same time, firing 
zarrow after arrow at him. I began to think that they were too much for Baptiste, 
‘for at the moment when he became visible to us he fell down on the grass. But it 
-was only his cunning, for when we scaled the hill again to hasten to his help—we 
-had merely run back to fetch our rifles—he was on his legs again. The merry lad 
- only wanted to get the dogs nearer to him, and lost no time : he swung the heavy 
rifle round his head as if it were a twig, and the second of his foes fell to the 
ground with a fractured skull. But now the two last were upon him: we saw 
them — with him for a little while, and then all three fell. We could not 
distinguish anything further, for we ran as quickly as we could set one foot 
‘before the other, and yelled and implored him to hold out a few minutes longer ; 
but it was too late, and poor Baptiste’s fighting was over. We had not arrived 
within rifle-shot, when one of the Indians suddenly rose, uttered his fierce war- 
‘yell, and shook Jolly Baptiste’s bloody scalp at us. Yes, I still see him before 
me. Tonnérre! I would have given ten years of my life if I had been within 
gunshot. But what was the use! The dog bounded away like an a 
and I shed tears of fury. ‘The scene we witnessed, on reaching the battle-field, 
was, although bloody, most truly consoling. There lay our brave friend in the 
midst of his defeated foes: at about a rifle-shot off the man first killed, two 
paces from him was the one whose brains he had dashed out with his clubbed 
rifle, and close to him the third, whom he had throttled with his right hand in 
the fullest sense of the term. Tonnérre! he held the fellow so tight, that we 
were obliged to cut his neck muscles to free Baptiste’s hand. In spite of the 
four or five arrows which stuck deep in his body, Jolly Baptiste had succeeded 
in settling two of the prairie dogs, and tne have given the last his dose 
if the throttled man had not driven his knife up to the hilt in his chest, 
and the runaway split his skull ‘with his tomahawk. The dog had also stripped 
off his scalp with such cleverness that not a single hair was left behind. Only 
_a thorough old hunter could have given such a circular cut. It is, at any rate, 
a consolation that he was not scalped by a boy. And Jolly Baptiste, what do 
you think he did after he was dead? He looked wildly after the flying Pawnee, 
and thrust out his tongue at him. Yes, such a man was Baptiste. A doctor at 
‘the military station, to whom I mentioned this fact, said that the Indian must 
have knelt on the dying man’s throat, which produced such a, strange perform- 
-ance. But that is a lie: I have run about the prairie long enough to be a judge: 
of such things ; it was pure impudence on his part to make faces; and he would 
have shook his fist, too, only he did not like to let loose his victim’s throat. We 
buried my good friend, I may say my best friend, Jolly Baptiste, at the spot 
where he fell. We buried him like a great warrior, and then piled a heap of 
stones over his grave, as you will see when we pass it to-morrow. 


The last almanack on our table, Gubitz’s, maintains its nine-and-twent 


years’ reputation, but offers no features of special interest for Englis 
readers. 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
By Broox J. Knicut. 


CHAPTER IX. 
_ A CANADIAN SETTLER’S HOME. 


ArriveD at Northcote, we were received by Mrs. D. with that kind- 
ness and warmth always so pleasant, but more especially so three or 
four thousand miles from home. We remained nearly a fortnight at. 
Northcote, during the whole of which time the cordiality and kindness of 
our agreeable hostess never flagged, but, on the contrary, seemed daily ° 
to increase. 

And now let me try and describe, to the best of my ability, the- 
Canadian settler’s home. In the first place, I was surprised at the size of 
the house, and its substantial, comfortable appearance. 

It was very absurd, but I never could separate in my mind’s eye “a 
settler’s home” and a “log-hut.” Not that I really expected to find my 
cousin living in “a shanty,”’ after twenty-eight years of life in the bush. 

A good sized house, built chiefly of wood, with no pretensions to any- 
thing beyond being weather-proof and comfortable, I was prepared for : . 
but, for a substantial stone building,.larger than our first-class rectory. 
houses at home, I certainly was not prepared. 

Yet such is Northcote, situated about half way up the slope of a hill. — 
In the valley beneath winds the river Thames, its banks so thickly wooded . 
that you get but an occasional peep, through a break in the trees, of its 
glittering waters, but very very pretty are these peeps of young Master 
Thames, who, by-the-by, does not at all remind ohe of his old father 
in England, to whom Thames junior is a mere pigmy in size, but he 
= up for this deficiency of size by the wild, picturesque beauty of his. 

nks. 

Beyond the river is a cedar swamp, with patches of reclaimed meadow 
land interspersed here and there. On the other side of the swamp the- 
ground again rises in gentle undulations, and from the fine masses of 
hanging woods on the brow of the hill, the glades of green sward, and the 
grey curling smoke from chimneys half buried amidst the trees, you may 
well fancy that you are in old England, and that yonder is the seat of 
= of her aristocratic sons, so peaceful and park-like is the scene you 

ook on. 

It is a beautiful valley ; indeed, the country all around is very beautiful, 
and a great proportion of it under cultivation ; the soil for the most part 
_ is rich, requiring little else besides labour to bring it into profitable cul-. 
tivation. 

Immediately below the house they were hard at work carrying wheat.. 
It had the appearance of a very even crop, and altogether a good yield. 
From the wheat-field we strolled higher up the hill into the pastures, and 
I was introduced to the farm stock, in the shape of horses, beasts, and 
sheep. I do not pretend to be a critical judge of live stock. I dare say 
a Yorkshire breeder would have duapeed the horses, a short-horn con- 


noisseur derided the cattle, and a South-down grazier pooh-poohed the 
sheep. To my unlearned eyes they all seemed in capital condition, and. 
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looked remarkably healthy and well, and my cousin assured me that the 
were good specimens of Canadian farm-stock, which I readily believed, 
as they were all, but more especially the horses, in better order and higher 
bred animals than I had expected to find them. The horses were mostly, 
if not entirely, of his own breeding; they reminded me of the class of 
horses used in Ireland for agricultural purposes—light, active, and well- 
bred, not at all like our heavy, hairy English cart-horse. Having 
finished our inspection of the cultivated portion of the farm, we clam- 
bered over a huge ungainly “snake fence,” and entered a tract of partially 
cleared ground, not yet fit for the plough, but in progress for becoming 
so. It was a strange, wild scene, so characteristic of ‘the backwoods of 
America,” that I must try to describe it. 

_ We were now close upon the edge of the primeval forest, which loomed 
grandly into the sky at not more than two or three hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, the grey trunks of the gigantic trees in front contrasting finely 
with the dark depths of the forest behind. 

The ground on which we stood was thickly covered with wild raspberry- 
bushes, with here and there patches of ferns, rank grass, and other spon- 
taneous productions of uncultivated nature, up to the very edge of the 
forest. Not a tree was standing upon this luxuriant waste, but hundreds 
were lying upon the ground, half hidden amongst the raspberry-bushes ; 
and hundreds of charred and blackened stumps, still firmly rooted in the 
earth, displayed their disfigured but picturesque heads above the prolific 
growth of wild but worthless beauty. 

Still, another feature appeared on the scene. Vast and numerous heaps 
of huge logs and unshapely roots were piled up ready for burning, whilst 
bare patches of ground covered with wood ashes, half-consumed logs 
and smouldering embers, bore witness to the presence of a fierce and 
recent conflagration. 


* Shall we have a ‘burn’ ?” asked my cousin; “the logs ought to be 
dry with this hot sun upon them.” 

** By all means,” I replied; “ nothing such fun as a bonfire. But how 
are we to fire such big logs? I doubt if these embers can be blown into 
life again.” 

My cousin answered by thrusting his hand into one of the big logs 
and bringing out a handful of touchwood. He applied the end of his 
cigar to one of the crumbling pieces, which caught fire instantly, but only 
smouldered and smoked. 


**T doubt if that will ever flame, and if not, it will be a week before it 
sets fire to——” 

T held my peace, for whilst I was speaking the small splinter which 
he was waving gently backwards and forwards in the air burst into a 
flame. He immediately inserted it into the hollow log from whence he 
had taken it, fanned it a few seconds with his hat, and before many 
minutes were over the whole pile was in a blaze. 

Taking our coats and waistcoats off, and tucking up our shirt-sleeves, 
we each seized a long pole and kept the piles in burning order by pushing 
and pitching the half-burnt logs back into the raging flames as fast as 
they tumbled out. This, though perhaps not positively a service of 
danger—except to one’s clothes and eyebrows—was scorching work, and 
after we had fired some half-dozen piles we sat down upon a recumbent 
tree and watched the conflagration. We had taken the precaution to 
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fire the piles on the windward side; a fresh breeze was blowing, and they 
burnt right merrily. 

At first, thin spiral columns of smoke wound their way between the 
logs, every minute increasing in intensity and volume; blacker and 
blacker, thicker and thicker grew the smoke, but still not a spark of fire 
was to be seen, till at length all of a sudden the flames burst forth, dis- 
persing the smoke instantaneously, licking it up with their fierce forked 
tongues, and filling the surrounding atmosphere with a quivering heat. 
Is was a fine sight. 

“ How often do you have these ‘ burns’ ?” I asked'my cousin. 

“‘ Whenever the logs are dry enough; the trees are not fit to burn for 
several years after they are felled. You see that the one we are sitting 
upon is not ripe yet.” 

“ Not rotten, you mean ?” 

“ Just so; but our winter frosts and summer heats will soon do the 
business.” 

‘‘ But do you never carry any of your timber to market? I should 
have thought, from the size and quality of some of these trees, that they 
would amply repay the labour of cutting up and carting away. It seems 
quite a sin to burn such fine timber.” 

“I dare say it does to your English idea, but in Canada timber such 
as this is a perfect drug, and worth next to nothing. The great object of 
a settler is to clear his land and bring it into cultivation as quickly as 
possible, and this object is best attained by burning the timber.” 

- And what do you do with the stumps? How do you get rid of them ?” 

“ We can do nothing but leave them where they are till the roots rot 
in the ground, and then pull them out with ropes and horses.” 

“ And how long does it take to make your stumps ripe for the rope ? 
Don’t you try and force them a bit with fire ?” 

“ Yes, fire and time, but we depend on the latter chiefly. How long 
does it take? Let me see. About four or five years for the roots of a 
soft-wood tree to become what you call ‘ ripe for the rope,’ and ten, fif- 
teen, and twenty years before the roots of a hard-wood tree will yield an 
inch. Iam thankful to say I have very few such trees on my property.” 

“Upon my word it must be no child’s play this settling in Canada. 
Very slow, up-hill work I call it.” 

“Tt depends entirely on the means at your command when you settle. 
If you can afford it, buy cleared land at once ; there is plenty to be had, 
and it will repay you sooner and better than uncleared land. I could not 
afford the luxury of ‘a clearing’ when I came out, or I certainly should 
have done so.” 

“ You must have had ‘hard times’ when you commenced work in the 
bush, Edmund ?” 

“JT should rather think I had. For the first eight years I lived in a 
log-hut which I helped to build myself, and I worked on my farm as 
hard and as constantly as any of my labourers.” 

“Well, you have certainly a capital house now, and live as comfort- 
ably as any English gentleman on his own estate; but you—you have 

id a heavy price for it!” ‘ 

“Yes, I know I have, but I don’t regret it fora moment. And re- 
member that I am talking of eight-and-twenty years ago. I was young, 
strong, and hopeful; I cared nothing for the hard work ; all I regretted 
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was my want of means, which prevented my employing more labour, and 
getting my land into cultivation more quickly. And then, you know, m 
brother R. was with me, poor fellow! and we were often very jolly, 
assure you, in our log-hut. In short, the life was not half so uncom- 
fortable a one as you fancy.” 

“ How did you begin work? How much land did you buy? What 
did you give for it? Come, tell us something about these ‘jolly times’ 
you talk of, old fellow. In short, give an account of your bush ex- 
perience, if you please. A settler’s life from a settler’s lips would be quite 
charming in its freshness and novelty to the worn-out old Englander.” 

“T tell you what,” said my cousin, laughing, “although ‘the old 
country’ is a long way off from being ‘ worn out,’ and although I love her 
dearly and am proud of her glory and greatness, I would not go back to 
live in England even if I had a fortune sufficient to enable me to do so.” 

‘“ And wherefore, fair cousin? My dulness will not permit me to see 
the wit or the wisdom of banishing yourself from a country you love 
and honour so well.” 

“I dare say not. Indeed, it is impossible that you should understand 
or at all enter into the thoughts and feelings of one who has been twenty- 
eight years in Canada.” 

He paused ; if “ for a reply,” he was disappointed, for I breathed not 
a word, waiting patiently for what was to come. My cousin resumed : 

“T have been in England frequently since I first came out here in 
1833, and have liked it less each visit, and have returned more in love 
than ever with my adopted home in the Far West. The truth is, that 
after having lived ten or fifteen years amidst the wilds of Canada, one is 
not fitted for the tame civilisation of England. I cannot tell you how 
the cold formality and restraint of English society bores me. ‘There, the 
murder is out !” 

“TI can quite understand you, although I have not been eight-and- 
twenty years ‘in the bush.’ The freedom andj excitement of a settler’s 
life have always had a great charm for me, and I dislike the coldness and 
formality of English society quite as cordially as you can possibly do. 
But, come now, give us a sketch of your first settling. I should like very 
much to know how you set about it.” 


My cousin’s answer was, “ Look out for your clothes!” as he started 


up and rushed towards the place where we had deposited them in fancied 


security, but which, owing to a shift of wind, was suddenly enveloped in 
thick smoke, accompanied by a shower of hot ashes. To snatch up our 
garments and bear them to a place of safety was the work of a few seconds, 
but it took somewhat longer to cough the smoke out of our throats, and 
shake the ashes from our clothes. 


“There’s a bit of bush excitement for you!” laughed my cousin. 
** How do you like it?” 

“ Passingly well as a variation, but, like plum-cake, it is too rich a 
treat to be indulged in frequently. Now then, Edmund, go ahead ; I am 
all attention. Wait a moment, though, till I light another Havannah 
to take the smoke of the wood ashes out of my nostrils.” 

As I sat upon that pine log, my bare arms folded on my chest, and my 
face glowing with heat and flecked with ashy particles, the spirit of a 
settler came over me, and I prepared myself to listen to my cousin’s 
narrative with double interest, after my late initiation into the mystery 
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of firing log piles. Besides, had I not already experienced one vicissitude 
of a backwoodsman’s life ? Had I not rushed through fire and smoke to 
save my goods from destruction? Certainly I might consider myself 
“one of the fraternity” for the nonce. 

Impressed with these grand ideas, I once more repeated in a loud and 
confident tone, “Go ahead, Edmund! I am all attention. How did you 
begin—how did you go on—and how shall you end? No, never mind 
the last question, which is a foolish one, but let us hear about the 
beginning and the progression, if you please.” 

** With all my heart,” said my cousin. ‘ Well, my brother R. and I 
came out to Canada as settlers in 1833. At that time, as you may well 
imagine, the country was in a very different state from what it is now, 
especially up here, Canada West being considered in those days as the 
ultima thule of civilisation. Look around you now and tell me what 

ou see.” 

I did so, and replied, “ I see a beautiful landscape of wood and water 
and cultivated land ; I see cattle, sheep, and horses amidst rich pastures 
and running streams; I see a good road winding through the valley ; 
and I see the smoke and hear the puffing of a locomotive engine through 
the trees.” 

“In 1833,” resumed my cousin, “ you would have seen none of these 
things. The whole courtry was a mass of wood; the primeval forest 
covered the land; here and there might have been perceived a patch of 
cleared ground, but the general aspect of the country was wood, wood, 
wood everywhere. The road you now see was in existence, but was 
scarcely passable in bad weather, and it was the only road we had. Our 


nearest market was about eighteen miles off, and the nearest navigable 
water—Lake Ontario—about fifty. Why did we settle here, in such an 
out-of-the-way place ? you will ask. I will tell you. First, because not 
having a great capital at command, we got more for our money out here 
than we should have got near the large towns; secondly, hecause we were 
strongly recommended to this locality by some friends we met soon after 
our arrival in the — They told us, and they told us truly, that 


the land in the neighbourhood of Woodstock was exceedingly good, richer 
and better adapted for agricultural purposes than almost any district in 
Canada West. All it wanted was clearing.” 

“That slight exception to the excellence of the locality comprehended 
a good deal,” I observed. 

** Yes, it comprehended years of hard work, which I was quite prepared 
for. Well, we came to Woodstock, which was not then, as it is now, a 
neat thriving town with plenty of good shops and two churches in it, but 
a miserable village more than half full of Indians. We heard of this 
Fear poe block being for sale, looked it well over, liked the lay of the 

d, especially the fine river in the valley, and ended by buying two 
hundred acres, twenty-five of which were cleared, for £000 dollars, or 
200/. sterling. The first thing we did was to build that log-hut down 
by the river, where one of my labourers now lives. This we accomplished 
with the assistance of a man and a boy in about a fortnight, and there 
R. and I lived for eight years. In 1836 we had chopped and cleared 
about sixty acres, besides the original twenty-five acres bought cleared. 
The cost of clearing and fencing was 14 dollars per acre, making 840 
dollars. In 1841 we had cleared forty acres more, at a cost of 560 
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dollars ; and we had built barns and sheds, which cost us 600 dollars. I 
forgot to mention that in 1837 we bought an additional hundred acres, 
with twenty-five acres cleared, and a good barn and frame-house, for 
2000 dollars. And in 1841 we bought another hundred acres, with 
about the same amount of clearing, and with barn and frame-house, for 
2200 dollars.” 


«Your outgoings were pretty considerable for the first eight or nine 
years then,” I observed. 

“They were; and that is why we continued to live in the old log-hut. 
One of the many reasons why settlers in Canada so frequently fail is, 
that they try to run before they can walk.” 


‘A bad plan, certainly; the very way to get a ‘cropper.’ But what 
about wages, and taxes, Edmund ?” 

* Wages were from 10 to 12 dollars a month, with 6 dollars additional 
for board. Taxes were about 8 dollars per annum.” 

“Come, the taxes were light enough, at all events; the labour high. 
And how many men did you employ ?” 

“We worked the land, after it was cleared, with three men—that is, 
one man, ourselves and a boy, which we considered equal to the strength 
of three able-bodied labourers.” 

* And now about prices? I want to hear of the incomings, as a set- 
off against all those terrible outgoings.” 

“ Prices were low enough. Wheat sold at from 40 to 75 cents per 
bushel; oats, from 124 to 15 cents; peas, from 20 to 30 cents per 
barrel ; potatoes, about 12} cents per barrel ; hay, from 5 to 6 dollars per 
ton. These were the nominal prices, but they could not always be had ; 
the roads, as I have before said, were wretchedly bad, and our markets 
very distant.” 

* Up-hill work, indeed, it must have been at first. And how about 
stock, Edmund? That must have been a heavy item, I expect.” 

‘“* Heavy for a poor man, but much lighter than in the old country. 
You could get a good farm-horse for from 40 to 60 dollars, that is, from 
81. to 12/1. sterling; cows cost from 10 to 16 dollars; sheep, from 1 to 
1 dollar 50 cents; and oxen, from 50 to 80 dollars per yoke.” 

Yes, those prices are reasonable enough. Eight or ten pounds for a 
cart-horse, two or three pounds for a cow, and four or five shillings for a 
sheep, are not exorbitant prices, certainly. But you had rather have got 
more for your crops, and given more for your stock, I dare say ; and as 
fresh settlers flocked into this part of the country, and a greater breadth 
of land came under cultivation, prices for both stock and. produce no doubt 
increased.” 

“ They did; owing to macadamised roads, however, more than to an 
increase of settlers. There were plenty of settlers here previous to 1841, 
but, like myself, they had no spare money for making roads for the first 
eight or ten years after their arrival; but from 1841 to 1853 road-making 
was taken up in earnest, and, from the easier access to markets which a 
good macadamised road afforded, prices became rather better. Wheat 
fetched from 75 cents to 1 dollar; peas, 30 cents; oats, 15 to 20 cents; 
potatoes, 15 cents; and hay, from 6 to 8 dollars per ton.” 

“Ha, ha! things began to look up with you then, I guess. No more 
‘common doings,’ but ‘“ chicken” fixings,’ eh ?” 
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“‘ We scarcely rose to ‘ “chicken” fixings’ so soon, but after ’53 there 
was a rapid improvement in the Canadian settler’s prospects.” 

consequence of———” I inquired. 

“ The railway, which came into operation in 1853. The ready access 
to many markets, which before the railway era set in were quite inac- 
cessible to us, doubled the value of farm-produce, and more than doubled 
the value of land. Between 1841 and 1853, farms with clearings, barn 
and house, averaged about 20 dollars per acre. In 1854-55, they fetched 
as high as 80 dollars per acre; but that was a fancy price, owing to 
over-speculation ; they now fetch from 45 to 60 dollars per acre, accord- 
ing to buildings and improvements. Wheat, at the time I speak of, sold 
for from 80 cents to 1 dollar 50 cents per bushel ; peas, from 40 to 60 
cents ; oats, from 20 to 30 cents; potatoes, 25 cents; hay, from 8 to 
12 dollars per ton. These prices are, as near as may be, double the sum 
the same description of produce could command from 1833 to 1841, or 
even up to 1853.” 

“The price of stock increased also, I suppose? You could not buy a 
good cow for a couple of pounds, surely, with hay at 12 dollars a ton?” 

‘Indeed you could not. Cows fetched from 18 dollars to 30 dollars 
apiece; sheep from 2 to 3 dollars, and fat sheep from 4 to 6 dollars ; 
cattle for beef fetched from 6 to 8 dollars per 100 lbs. And there is a 
ready market for the stock, on the farm as well as within three miles of 
us ; and, remember, that in 1854 I had become a seller of stock instead 
of a buyer, and that these high prices were all in my favour.” 

* You bred cattle and sheep ?” 

“To be sure; and horses too; and soI do now. A very profitable 
occupation out here if properly attended to, I can tell you; especially the 
breeding of horses, the price of which have increased out of all proportion 
with other stock. You will not get a good useful horse now under 120 
or 200 dollars. I have sold them in pairs for 500 dollars, and I have got 
as much as 300 dollars for a single horse, whereas when I first came here 
60 dollars was considered a high price for a horse: very few fetched it.” 

“ And wages, do they keep pace with the general rise?” 

“No; they remain much as they were in 1833—about 16 dollars per 
month, including board. Taxes, however, are somewhat heavier. But 
we have nothing to complain of with regard to taxes, either; I only pay 
40 dollars for four hundred acres, including school-tax.”’ 

“ Well, no, I can’t say that I think your taxes can be fairly considered 
in the light of a grievance : a tax of eight pounds sterling a year upon 
four hundred acres of land, including the school-tax, is not oppressive. 
In short, Edmund, what with the small price you paid for your land and 
your light taxes, versus the large prices you get for your stock and farm- 

roduce, you ought to be, and doubtless are, coining money. You 
Laven got a thousand pounds or so that you don’t know what to do 
with—lying idle, you know—that you could lend a——?” 

“« My dear fellow, I haven’t got a thousand pence in the world—ready 
money, I mean.” 

“ Of course not; I never knew a rich man that had. Well, I am not 
at all surprised at your love for your adopted country, since she treats 
you so well; not that you have not gone through a roughish ordeal 
before arriving at your present state of comfort and affluence. How 
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glad you must have been when the time arrived that you could feel jus- 
tified in washing your hands and speaking correct English once more. It 
all cante back quite naturally, I dare say, though I should think a clean 
shirt on a week day must have felt rather queer and cold, didn’t it ?” 

“ Laugh away !”’ cried my cousin, laughing himself the while ; “it is 
all envy and covetousness on your part, and I defy your base in- 
sinuations.” 

I acknowledged the justice of his accusation. 

‘TI do envy you your house, your river, and your scenery, and I covet 
that chesnut colt I see in yonder field ; let us go and inspect him.” 

Having clambered to the top of the snake fence, we sat down upon its 
broad summit for a few minutes to watch the sun as he sank beneath the 
horizon, flooding the distant forest in a halo of crimson and gold. He is 
gone ; his last lingering rays have left the earth; the distant forest no 
longer simmers in sunlight, but stands out in bold relief—a broad belt of 
rich purple against a golden background; the gloom of evening is already 
stealing over the landscape, but the sky is still a blaze of glory. 

American sunsets are certainly very splendid, very grand—more in- 
tense and varied in colouring than the sunsets in the old country—but 
the light of day passes more rapidly from American eyes; they know 
not the soft beauty of an English twilight. When we descended from 
the snake fence the bright chesnut colt had lost his brightness. 

“You can scarcely tell what colour he is by this light,” said my 
cousin; ‘ we must put off our ‘ horse parade’ till to-morrow. I have one 
or two more horses I should like to show you, relations of that gentle- 
man’s. Suppose we stroll towards home; that clean shirt you were 
talking of wouldn’t be amiss after our ‘ burn,’ to say nothing of refresh- 
ae I don’t know how you feel, but my throat is very dry and 
choky,” 

“‘ My throat is both choky and smoky,” I replied, “and I feel like a 
sturdy backwoodsman returning home after a hard day’s work. Never- 
theless, I think the ‘burn’ is immense fun, and I vote for another to- 
morrow, accompanied by another lecture upon ‘the life of a Canadian 
settler.’ Lectures are all the fashion, you know, in England.” 

“Well, you had better give one when you get back ; you will be well 
up in ‘the art of settling,’ no doubt, by that time. But I am afraid I 
have come to the end of my lecture. I have ‘spun my yarn,’ and have 
no more raw material left. Bear in mind that the statistics I have given 
you are those of a farm in Canada West, fifty miles from navigable 
waters. The railway has not made so great a difference in prices upon 
farms near large towns, or near the lakes, though a difference it has of 
course made to all. Years ago, farms near Toronto cost from 40 to 60 
dollars per acre, and wild lands may still be bought for from 5 to 12 
dollars per acre, according to locality. In short, ‘ locality’ is everythin 
with us; there is little use in growing large crops if you cannot get ri 
of them. A ready market is an indispensable requisite, and those farms 
which are near railways will increase in value yearly, for some time to 
come. 

“ A wonderful ‘ institution’ railways, as my Yankee friends would say. 
They must have done an immense deal of good to Canada already, and 
of course as the lines of railway increase, ‘the resources of the country 


will be more and more dovelaged.” 
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“ Railways will be the making of Canada,” replied my cousin. “ It is 
impossible to calculate the increase of wealth at importance which may, 
nay, must, accrue to Canada through the instrumentality of railroads. 
We have, perhaps, by means of our lakes, rivers, and canals, the finest 
water-communication in the world. It is about twelve hundred miles 
from the spot where we now stand to the sea, the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, and navigable waters are within fifty miles of us. Goods — 
at Toronto are landed at Liverpool without having in their transit touched 
terra firmd. The St. Lawrence canals convey them to Montreal, and 
there, or at Quebec, if they choose to drop lower down the river, the 
goods are transferred to the vessels that take them home.” 

“ Your water privilege is considerable, mister; but when you could not 
avail yourself of it it was not of much use. That, I take it, is what you 
are driving at.” 

«Exactly so. There are hundreds and thousands of acres, of miles I 
should say, of rich lands, requiring nothing but clearing and cultivating 
to make them highly productive; but what is the use of clearing and 
cultivating when you cannot get rid of your produce? Railways have 
already brought deumuls of acres into profitable cultivation that other- 
wise must have remained waste lands. By-the-by, have you any idea of 
the extent of our railways ?” 

I answered that I had not. 

* Well then, I will tell you, and I think you will own that, considering 
they are the work of a colony, it is rather creditable to our energy and 
spirit to have done so much. In January, 1852, there was not one 
mile of railroad in Canada; in 1860, there were eighteen hundred miles 
finished, and many more in progress.” 


« Ah, it is a great pity that emigration to Canada is not more popular — 


at home. It is a really fine country, and destined to be a rich and a great 
country, when its resources have become more generally known and more 
extensively developed.” 

We had now arrived at the house, and our further conversation was 
postponed, for had we not to “clean ourselves” and be made presentable 
to the ladies? 


We remained nearly a fortnight at Northcote, and what with walks, 
drives, and “ burns,” pic-nics and,fishing parties on the beautiful banks of 
the Thames, our time passed most pleasantly, and far too rapidly. 

I had many more interesting conversations with my cousin about his 
farm, the pith of which, I think, I have already given, and also about 
Canada in general, of whose future he is certainly very hopeful, and I 
think justly so. Some statistics which I obtained with regard to the 
public works in Canada surprised me much, on account of their magni- 
tude and cost, especially those embracing the canals. 

The St. Lawrence canals are said to be “the most stupendous works 
of the kind in the world.” They are constructed in consequence of the 
various rapids in the St. Lawrence between Prescott and Montreal, 
which interfered with, indeed I might say destroyed, the navigation. 
These canals are forty-three miles in extent, and cost the province 
5,418,770 dollars in construction; they are 10 feet deep, from 100 to 
150 feet in width, with locks 200 feet long, by 45 wide. The locks are 
of cut stone, built in the most substantial manner, and finished in the 
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best style. The lock gates are made of solid pieces of timber, from 15 
to 18 inches thick, dowelled and bolted together, and are considered to 
be an improvement upon the old-fashioned framed gates. 

Each set of gates consists of four leaves, and cost from 5000 to 6000 
dollars. A swing bridge over one of the locks cost 3000 dollars, and the 
cost of one of the St. Lawrence locks complete is from 50,000 to 60,000 
dollars. It is in contemplation to deepen all these canals to 114 feet, and 
to lengthen the locks to 350 or 400 feet. The sum estimated for the 
deepening is one million of dollars. 

These statistics are taken from a book lately published in Montreal 
called “Dundas.” It is by “James Croil,’”’ a settler in the county of 
Dundas, is full of useful information upon many subjects connected with 
Canada, and is well worth reading. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to Mr. Croil, 
from whose excellent work I shall have again occasion to quote before I 
take my leave of Canada. 

We were very sorry to bid “farewell” to Northcote: long will the 
remembrance of the pleasant fortnight we spent there dwell in our 
memories, 

** You must come again,” said my cousin. ‘ You have now broken the 
ice, and if you really have enjoyed your visit, prove your words by paying 
us another next summer.” 

, “Ah! if it were not for the broad Atlantic, how gladly would we 
0 

“Pshaw! Atlantic! A mere bugbear, a mere nothing. We are 
going over in the spring to England, and shall bring you back with us.” 

I do not think we said “done,” but I am sure that nothing would give 
us greater pleasure than to revisit Nortlicote, where we received so much 
kindness and hospitality, both from my cousin and Mrs. D. 

As a proof of what industry and integrity can perform when directed 
by energy and judgment, allow me to give a résumé of my cousin’s career 
in Canada. 

Eight-and-twenty years ago, Edmund D. went out to Canada. He 
was young, strong, and hopeful, but he was also poor. He could not 
afford to buy a ready-made farm, he must make one himself. For eight 
years he lived in a log-cabin, and worked at his farm like one of his 
own labourers. He was then nobody—no one knew him, no one cared 
for him, 

£ 2p by step and bit by bit he has worked himself up the ladder, until 
he © .s become what he is—viz. universally respected and looked up to by 
al: who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. Hundreds of miles from 
Northcote I heard Edmund D.’s name mentioned with respect and 
praise. Few educated English gentlemen would have worked as he has 
worked, and he now has his reward. 

He is, and has.been for many years, a magistrate, is high-sheriff for 
the county of Norfolk, and lives in as good a house, and keeps as com- 
fortable an establishment, as any gentleman need desire. Long may he 
enjoy the blessing of “plenty.” No one has worked harder for it, or 

better deserves it. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 
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MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. 
Part V. 
I, 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


We have thus related most of the principal events in the life of our 
favourite, Emily Vernon, and have sketched more briefly those in the life 
of her cousin Caroline. We have conducted both to that important epoch 
in the history of a woman—her marriage; here, perhaps, we ought to take 
our leave of them, but we are telling a tale from real life, and in real life 
a woman’s existence is not, after her marriage, a blank, or an uninter- 
rupted state of earthly felicity ; on the contrary, that period is often only 
the commencement of her trials and her sorrows, and it always brings new 
duties and new cares. Let us now look into the matrimonial career of 
the two cousins. 

Sir John and Lady Stanmore and Mr. and Mrs. Price Jones were soon 
settled in their respective abodes. The latter at Llanrhyddwyd, 


On fair Glamorgan’s velvet ground, 


the family mansion of the Watkins Price Joneses from time immemorial ; 
the former at Stanmore Park, the elegant modern residence of the mush- 
room Stanmores. 

Mr. Watkins Price Jones was as fond of his young wife as old men 
generally are of young wives, and he left nothing undone which he 
thought could please her. He absolutely loaded her with ornaments, and 
if his fortune could have stood the outlay, he would have thought the 
contents of the most fashionable London jeweller’s shop too little to 
bestow on her, and he gave her carte blanche as to her expenditure in 
dress. But what were jewels and dress to her now? There was no one 
near either to admire or to envy them ; and when she had looked them 
all over, she had nothing to do but to lock them up. 

“It would be casting pearls before swine,” she said to herself, “ to 
wear these things here—in this horrid, savage place.” 

Often and often had Caroline thought on former days, when her 
mother’s limited means (limited in consequence of unbounded earl: ex- 
travagance) had denied to her the possession of some envied ornameit or 
wished-for article of dress, that she would be perfectly happy if she could 
only afford to purchase such and such things. Her wish was granted— 
she had the means of procuring all that her faney could desire—yet was 
she happy? No. She glanced at the splendid trifles which would once 
have dazzled her longing eyes, and turning from them with scorn, she 
exclaimed: 

“ Baubles! Is it for these that I have sacrificed and sold myself?” 

Caroline had been, in the common acceptation of the term, well edu- 
cated: that is, she had had masters for French, Italian, and German ; 
for the pianoforte, the harp, the guitar, and singing ; for dancing and 
riding; for flower painting, and various other styles of fashionable paint- 


ing; and she had acquired a knowledge of the thousand little fancy works, 
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with which, and novel reading, young ladies contrive so ingeniously to kill 
time. But she had always been accustomed to live in, and for, society; 
she had never learned to depend upon herself for amusement, nor to seek 
among her acquirements the means of passing pleasantly a solitary hour. 
Now, she had many solitary hours, enlivened at least only by the society 
of her mother and her husband ; and Caroline did not seruple to say that 
she thought the absence of the latter more agreeable than his presence. 

‘ Poor Caroline became the victim of ennui, that fiend which, like the 
great enemy of mankind, is always seeking whom it may devour. She 
would tune her guitar, and strike a few chords on it ; but who was there 
to listen to her? The apartment in which she sat was only crowded by 
the stiff, faded portraits of the Watkinses and Joneses of olden times, whose 
grim visages frowned upon her from their heavy dusty frames, and seemed 
to scowl at her as a degenerate matron, unfit to preside in the bannered 
halls of the ancient Llanrhyddwyd. Caroline would drop a tear upon 
“the light guitar,” and her thoughts would wander to other scenes, when 


Clifford, the fascinating Clifford, used to hang over her, delighted as she 
sang his favourite, 


Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me; 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows. 


She could not sing it now—she could not get beyond that line, “ Let fate 
frown on, so we love and part not.” 

Alas! were they not parted for ever? The guitar was soon returned 
to its rosewood-case. She gathered some flowers, and half sketched a 
group for a fire-screen. But who was to see it that she cared should 
see it? And would it not be a pity to place such pretty screens in that 
antediluvian-looking room, with its gloomy oaken som its oak floor, 
and great high-backed carved chairs covered with damask, that seemed 
to have been woven in the time of Merlyn? She painted one “ Forget- 
me-not,” and then threw aside the unfinished group. She would finish 
a‘purse she had begun for Clifford—but to whom could she give it now? 
To Mr. Jones? That would be profanation; so she put up carefully the 
half-done purse, and wrote on the paper in which she had wrapped it, 
“ Sacred to the Memory of Henry Clifford !” 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice, in the mean time, who had accompanied her 
daughter to Wales, worked hard to keep the pair she had brought to- 
gether in good humour. She was an indefatigable card, chess, and 
backgammon player, and Mr. Price Jones was insatiable in his love of 
these games. But what was still more valuable to her hoary son-in-law, 
she was an indefatigable listener. Mr. Price Jones had a choice collec- 
tion of old stories and of old jokes, which were sources of never-failing 
jocularity to himself, and which he inflicted with smiling cruelty on all 
those condemned individuals of whose ears he could possibly get posses- 
sion. He had found, to his surprise, that of those who had heard even 
his most piquant anecdotes once, few were anxious to be favoured with 
them a second time ; and none, unless secured by the button, would stand 
a third recital. He had often, to his dismay, been cut short just as he 
was commencing, “ It was in the year 17—, when I was in Bengal,” 
by “ My dear sir, I recollect that story perfectly: an excellent story ; 
but I won’t trouble you to tell it to me again.” Therefore, to have 
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acquired an auditor, who never recollected any story, though it were 
told twenty times a day, and who was ready to laugh at every jest, 
though it were repeated with as much regularity as the ponderous old 
clock chimed forth its hours, was an addition to Mr. Price Jones’s stock 
of daily happiness, which so much engrossed him that he never thought 
of observing the discontent and growing aversion of his youthful better- 
half. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice practised less innocent modes of pleasing her daugh- 
ter. She ridiculed “ old Jones” to her, talked of Clifford, and painted 
in glowing colours the felicities which were awaiting Caroline when she 
should become a gay widow. ‘Old Jones,” she declared, was as rich 
as Croesus, and he would surely leave all his wealth to Caroline, if she 
only kept on decent terms with him while he lived, which could not be 
long. Mrs. Fitzmaurice was sure he had been a very hard liver in his 
youth, and such persons, especially when they had been long in warm 
climates, seldom held out to an advanced age. Mr. Jones must at least 
be seventy, though he did not confess himself to be much beyond sixty : 
he would certainly soon be under ground, for it was the most likely 
thing in the world that the gout would fly to his stomach some of these 
days, and then “ Good-by to him !” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzmaurice, exult- 
ingly, “and you may marry Clifford, who will be very glad to get you; 
or any one you please, Caroline.” 

Caroline had the grace at first to be shocked at this source of conso- 
lation ; but she soon became accustomed to the mental murder of poor 
Mr. Jones, and before a few months had passed, she longed so ardently 
for the time when she should be a gay rich widow, that she actually felt 
as if he were doing her an injury, and committing an act of injustice, by 
not retiring at once to his grave. 

How, in the mean time, were Emily’s thoughts and hours employed ? 
Whatever might have been her inducement, or rather her reason, for 
marrying Sir John Stanmore, now that she had taken that step she pru- 
dently resolved to make the best of it. She knew that it was her duty 
to contribute as much as she could to Sir John’s happiness and domestic 
comfort, and she felt that it was her interest to endeavour to attach her- 
self to her future home, and to cultivate a cheerful and contented dispo- 
sition. Such being her sentiments, she strove to banish every vain re- 
gret, and to keep a perpetual watch over every wandering thought ; nor 
did she trust to her own weak efforts alone, but sought support and aid 
from that beneficent Power who bids us “ seek, and we shall find.” 

The contrast between her present life and the many weary months 
she had passed at Vernon Hall, was much in favour of the former: now, 
she was at least mistress of her own time, a possession which Emily 
valued much, and well knew how to improve. She was relieved from 
the constant irksome fretfulness of her ill-tempered stepmother, and she 
no longer felt herself an intruder under the roof which sheltered her. 
She had therefore gained something by the change, and though she, like 
her cousin Caroline, had many solitary hours, she never found them hang 
heavy on her hands. She had one source of pleasure which was new to 
- her—the exercise of her benevolent feelings: her charities were un- 
ostentatious but not the less extensive; and many a heartfelt prayer 


arose to the Throne of Grace for her from the humble and lowly abode 
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of poverty and distress—poverty, which had been relieved; and distress, 
which had been cheered by her considerate kindness. 

But Emily had her trials, and of these not the smallest was the very 
visible alteration in Sir John’s manners and temper. His complaisance 
had scarcely lasted the honeymoon, and now that they had been some 
time married, and the novelty was quite past, Sir John took no pains to 
conceal the variations of his humour, the general tenor of which, however, 
was cold, sullen, and morose. Still Emily behaved to him with unvary- 
ing sweetness, and the constant exercise of patience and self-command 
was not without its reward in the steady serenity of her own mind. 

The first year of their marriage was passed in the country, and before 
its close Sir John had the satisfaction of weleoming that long-wished-for 
object of his desires—a son and heir! Great was his joy, and no less 
great were his rejoicings on the occasion. Oxen were roasted whole, 
barrels of ale emptied, and tables groaned under the weight of plum- 
pudding, that dainty dear to John Bull palates! The boy was christened 
John, and then the measure of Sir John’s happiness was full. Strange 
to say, the fonder he became of his son, the less he seemed to care for its 
mother; but she never complained of this, and notwithstanding his in- 
creased indifference, she felt happier since the birth of her child. J¢ was 
something for her to love, and she could now look with interest and plea- 
sure to the future. 

In the following spring, Sir John Stanmore suddenly determined on 
going to London for a few months, and issued his commands to Emily to 
accompany him. It was much against her wish to leave Stanmore Park, 
but she petitioned in vain to be allowed to remain in the country, and in 
vain urged her husband to go alone, Sir John would neither give up 
the plan nor go without her. Perhaps he was tired of the monotony of 
the country ; perhaps he wished, by showing off his beautiful wife, to 
mortify Cecilia Danvers, who was in town, where she had gone on a long 
visit of speculation to a friend of her mother’s; or perhaps he had some 
other inducement not to be confessed ; but, whatever might be his reason, 
he was obstinately bent on going, and Emily, with reluctance, yielded to 
his request. She could never have imagined formerly that the time might 
come when she should be unwilling to return to town, but now she re- 
gretted the quiet of the country, and felt loth to break in on the regularity 
of her habitual employments. She felt, too, a repugnance to the idea of 
entering again into the dissipations of London society, and she was 
haunted by a secret dread of coming evil, which she could not shake off. 

But these dark forebodings and all unpleasant feelings were soon for- 
gotten, when Emily found herself once more making one of the brilliant 
throng among whom her earlier days had been passed. Sir John took a 
handsome house in Park-lane, and signified to Emily his wish that she 
should go much into society, and should give elegant entertainments at 
her own house. Thus encouraged, it was not difficult for Emily to re- 
sume her former habits, and she soon learned again to receive with plea- 
sure the incense of admiration, for Lady Stanmore was even more admired 
than Miss Vernon had formerly been. : 

Sir John was much pleased to see her an object of general admiration; 
he was an extremely vain man, and his vanity extended to everything that 
was fis. He was vain of his wife, of his wines, of his horses, and of his 
dogs, and he wished them to be thought finer than the wives, wines, 
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horses, dogs of any of his acquaintance. Emily, therefore, as feeding his 
vanity, stood at this time very high in his good graces. Through her 
means, also, he hoped to mortify Cecilia Danvers, whose treachery to 
himself still rankled deeply in his mind. Nor was his amiable wish dis- 
appointed, for poor Cecilia, still Miss Danvers, saw with envy unspeakable 
the diamonds, the equipages, and the splendid establishment of her 
fortunate rival, whom she hated with all the powers of her soul. She 
looked upon her as a designing interloper, and, forgetful of her own con- 
duct, she blamed and abhorred the innocent Emily for having robbed her 
of her fancied rights. 

Emily, who knew nothing of the bygone flirtation between Sir John 
and Miss Danvers, and had no suspicion of that young lady’s pretensions 
to the place which she now filled, was quite at a loss to account for the 
oddness of her bearing towards herself. Miss Danvers, whenever they 
met in public, seemed constantly occupied in watching every look and 
motion of Lady Stanmore’s. Turn her eyes which way she might, they 
were sure to encounter the gaze of Miss Danvers fixed upon her with a 
peculiar expression, which she felt to be unpleasant, though she could not 
define why it was so. And Miss Danvers seemed to be omnipresent : 
notwithstanding, however, that she followed Emily like her shadow, she 
seemed to take no pleasure in her company, avoiding all intercourse with 
her in the most pointed manner. Emily’s curiosity became excited, and 
she asked Sir John if he could possibly divine the reason of Miss Danvers’s 
very extraordinary behaviour. Sir John could well have explained it, but 
he must have hinted at the history of the caricature. Vanity forbade 
this, so he only laughed, winked one eye by way of giving “a knowing 
look,” and turned off whistling, “ Nobody coming to marry me—nobody 
coming to woo!” 

Lady Stanmore was further surprised at the singularity of Sir John’s 
own conduct, who appeared to experience a fit of devotion to her when- 
ever Cecilia Danvers made her appearance ; hovering about her at such 
times as if he lived upon her very looks, and resuming the careless indif- 
ference of his manners the moment Miss Danvers ceased to observe them. 
But Emily had no means of solving the mystery, and, as she considered 
the whole matter of little importance, she contented herself with thinking 
that Miss Danvers was a very eccentric young woman, and that Sir John 
was merely actuated by the whim of the moment. 

Poor Emily! In the simplicity of her heart she little guessed the 
meaning of Cecilia Danvers’s malignant observation—little suspected the 
bitterness of that enmity which she was wholly unconscious of having 
excited. We have said that Sir John was much gratified by the admira- 
tion which Lady Stanmore attracted. Secure in his happy self-conceit, 
he felt certain that, though she might accept the attentions of others, she 
was indifferent to all but himself. The green-eyed monster had not ¢hen 
found its way into his bosom, and he might never have become its prey 
but for the malicious insinuations of—Cecilia Danvers. It was she who 


planted the thorn in his heart, which grew and spread there until every - 


vestige of good feeling withered beneath its dark and baneful shadow. It 

was she who ruined the reputation of one, the peace of two individuals, 

and then laughed at the wreck which she had made. Sir John knew her 

to be hollow, and he ought to have distrusted her artful words ; but Sir 
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John was weak because he was vain: let no one say that vanity is harm- 
less! 

Cecilia Danvers had penetration enough to perceive that Lady Stan- 
more was by no means wrapt up in Sir John, and she had watched her 
narrowly in the malevolent hope of discovering some trivial indiscretion, 
some betraying look, whereupon to build her projected machinations. 
But hitherto she had watched in vain. The ease of Emily’s manners, 
varying in vivacity, yet unembarrassed alike to all, and her perfectly irre- 
proachable conduct, defied the envenomed tongue of slander, and with- 
stood even the scrutinising espionage of the amiable Miss Danvers. 
Chance, however, at last cruelly favoured her designs. 

It happened that Emily had gone one day to an exhibition of paint- 
ings in Pall-Mall. She was alone, some ladies who had promised to 
meet her there having disappointed her. She always took much pleasure 
in examining good paintings, and she was standing, with her attention 
riveted to a picture before her, when the tones of a well-known voice fell 
upon her ear; she started, involuntarily looked round, and her hurried 
glance met the dark bright eye of Arthur St. Aubyn!—Arthur, who had 
been the object of her girlish fancy, who had been the first, the only one 
to awaken the sensibilities of her youthful heart, and whose image she 
had thought was banished for ever from her mind! It was a trying 
moment ; had Emily been prepared to meet St. Aubyn she could have 
done so with perfect composure, but to see him thus unexpectedly, to 
encounter that eye which had always beamed with pleasure when it 
glanced at her, now speaking the language of contempt and reproach, 
was more than she could bear; and, before she had time to command 
her feelings and regain her self-possession, she had staggered, fainted, 
and would have fallen to the ground, but that Major Ormsby, who was 
the companion of St. Aubyn, sprang forward and caught her in his 
arms. 

She was carried from the heated room, and, in a less crowded apart- 
ment, soon recovered to consciousness. But the mischief was done ; for 
Cecilia Danvers—the malignant Cecilia—had been a joyful witness to 
the unfortunate scene. Cecilia did not know Major Ormsby, but she 
lost no time in making inquiries about him, the result of which told 
favourably for her views, for she ascertained that Emily had been inti- 
mately acquainted with him before her marriage, that he had been some 
time abroad and had just arrived in town, and, her own invention added, 
that he had been an admirer of Emily’s, and that she was passionately in 
love with him. Never did hero flushed with victory feel more triumphant 
than did Cecilia Danvers on that eventful day; and there was such glad- 
ness in her looks, such buoyancy in her spirits, when she returned home, 
that the friend with whom she was staying concluded she had just re- 
ceived some very advantageous matrimonial overture. ‘There are hearts 
to which gratified hatred is the dearest of human pleasures; but such 
feelings must carry their own punishment with them, for the breast they 
inhabit must be a hell. 

When Emily recovered from her fainting-fit she saw herself sur- 
rounded by Major Ormsby, Mr. St. Aubyn, and two or three ladies with 
whom she was slightly acquainted. Among these stood Miss Danvers, 
who was particularly assiduous in chafing her temples, and exceedingly 
attentive in inquiring into the cause of her illness, which was attributed 
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by Emily to the heat of the room and to previous indisposition. She was 
soon after assisted to her carriage by Major Ormsby, Mr. St. Aubyn 
maintaining the most petrifying distance of manner, and seeming to take 
no more interest in her than politeness rendered absolutely necessary. 
When Emily found herself alone she gave vent to the complicated 
bitterness of her thoughts. She felt mortified, humbled, and piqued. 
“ Oh, St. Aubyn!”’ she mentally exclaimed, “ why have you returned to 
trouble that stagnation of heart into which, at length, the hopes, the 
wishes, and the fears of other days had so calmly settled! Why should 
he have looked at me so reproachfully? I have broken no faith to him— 
what claim had he on me? None—none—or I never could have for- 
saken him. Ah! had he’ given me but the right to think of him! 
Hush! it is vain, it is wrong, to regret him now; [ will think of him no 
more!” But this was easier said than done, and ina few minutes Emily 
found him again the subject of her soliloquy: ‘“ And to look so scorn- 
fully, too! What have I done to deserve his contempt? Ah yes! he 
believes that I have been so despicable as to make a mere mercena 
marriage, and he scorns me as a sordid wretch. Well, his good or his 
bad opinion can be nothing to me now; yet I should be happier if he did 
not despise me.” 
Again Emily tried to banish him from her mind; but thoughts are 
often very perverse and rebellious subjects, defying control, and intruding 
themselves where they have no business to be. Thus they besieged poor 
Emily, and, after an obstinate battle between her good resolutions and 
her idle thoughts, the former fell before the strength of the latter, and 
she was, in spite of herself, led back into the silent recesses of the past, 


and there chained to the recollection of bygone scenes. 


II. 
OLD CAUTION VERSUS YOUNG LOVE. 


WE shall take the liberty of identifying ourselves with Emily’s medi- 
tations, and recurring with her to days of “auld lang syne,” metamor- 
phosing, however, her diffused recollections into the form of narrative, 
the better to understand them. 

About the time that Emily had completed her seventeenth year, and 
had left the fashionable establishment at which her education had been 
finished, or where, in truer words, her improvement had commenced, and 
just before she was regularly introduced into society, her aunt, Mrs. 
Stanley, was urged by some friends to join them on an excursion to the 
Continent. It happened that the addition of one more would have been 
inconvenient to the party; Mrs. Stanley was, therefore, happy to avail 
herself of an invitatior from Miss St. Aubyn, the sister of the Dean of 
Exmouth, for Emily to pass the period of her absence with herself and her 
niece, Maria St. Aubyn. Mrs. Stanley preferred that Emily should be 
with the St. Aubyns than be placed under the care of Mrs. Vernon, 
whom she disliked extremely. 

The St. Aubyns—the dean, his sister, and his daughter—were a most 
amiable family, beloved and respected in their neighbourhood, mingling 
the pleasures of society and of retirement, and enjoying the world with- 
out being slaves to it. Miss St. Aubyn, the elder, was quite a pattern 
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for old ladies; Maria, a pattern for young ones; and the venerable dean 
himself a pattern for churchmen. Yet they were not uncharitable, dog- 
matical, stiff, disagreeable persons as pattern people generally are. 
Emily was perfectly happy among them, and though Maria St. Aubyn 
was four or five years older than herself, she thought she never could have 
a more delightful companion. It was not long, however, before Miss 
Maria St. Aubyn found a rival in the person of her own brother— 
Arthur—the dean’s only son, who was just twenty, and had just finished 
his studies at the university. 

Arthur was very handsome, very animated, very romantic, very every- 
thing that composes what young ladies would call “a charming young 
man ;” and he had not been long at home before Emily began to find 
out all his perfections. Arthur was such a dutiful son, such a kind 
brother, so generous, warm hearted and high spirited; he was so clever 
and well informed, such an enthusiast in poetry and in admiring the 
beauties of nature; he sang so well, rode and danced so gracefully, did 
everything so well ; how happy Maria must be in\having such a brother! 
Yet, somehow, Emily felt thankful that Arthur was zo¢ her brother ; 
perhaps because he seemed to take more pleasure in her society than in 
his sister’s. Arthur St. Aubyn, on his part, was very much pleased to 
find so delightful an addition to the family circle. Emily was young, 
beautiful, fascinating, and accomplished. It was impossible to see her 
and not to admire her. 

Whether it was the potency of propinquity, the advantages of which 
in affairs of the heart have been celebrated by one of the best novel- 
writers of the age, or whether it was that secret sympathy which in 
friendship and in love attracts, as it were, by some invisible yet irresistible 
power, we cannot take upon us to decide, but the result was a very 
decided penchant between our heroine and Arthur St. Aubyn. They 
became inseparable : they read together, sang, talked, danced, rode and 
walked together, and even during the still hours of night they were 
together in their dreams. If ever young hearts loved warmly; purely, 
theirs did. They loved as only those can love who have not yet encoun- 
tered the corruptions, the cares, the cold calculations of this heartless 
world. To them, the very air they breathed seemed redolent of joy, for 
they basked in the sunshine of youthful hope. 


Ah, happy age! when everything seems couleur de rose. When 
ere is 


A glory in the grass, a freshness in the flower ; 
a breathing sweetness in 


The Sabbath silence of the hills. 
When 


These, with the luxuries of seas and woods, 
The airy joys of social solitudes. 


The love which maketh all things fond and fair, 
The youth which makes one rainbow of the air, 


— to transform this earth once more into a guileless and blooming 
en! 


But happiness is not for our world; it is a fleeting shadow even among’ 
the bright delusions of la premiére jeunesse, and Arthur and Emily were 
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soon to wake from their blissful trance to the sober realities of life. 
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Arthur had come to his father’s house merely on a visit, preparatory to — 


his going abroad; it being the dean’s wish and his own—untii he saw 
Emily—that he should make what used to be called, in the days of our 
forefathers, “‘ the grand tour,” before he entered upon the duties of the 
situation which his father’s interest had procured for him—of secreta 
of legation to a minister residing at a southern court. The period of his 
departure approached; Arthur became restless and uneasy; Emily felt 
sad and looked rueful; it came nearer; at length arrived the last evening 
Arthur was to spend at home. 

It was a calm, beautiful summer evening, and Emily, thinking that she 
might be de trop, had gone out to take a long solitary walk. She bent 
her steps to the shore, and half unconsciously she sat down on a fragment 
of rock, gazing fixedly on the wide waste of waters, and listening appa- 
rently to the splashing of the retiring waves, as they rolled lazily from 
her feet. While she was thus deeply absorbed in the contemplation of 
the scene before her, she was recalled from her reverie by the melodious 
voice of St. Aubyn, who had approached her unobserved. His 
spirits seemed to have fled, and there was a sadness in his look that 
accorded well with the feelings of her own heart. 

“ What, Emily,” he said, “have you run away from me the last even- 
ing I am to be here? Ah, if you could know how I grieve to go.” 

“Tt is natural you should regret to leave your sister and your kind 
aunt, your father and your home,” replied Emily, in a low, melancholy 
voice. 

“Yes. I am sorry to leave them all, and to leave my home; but to 
leave you”—(and his voice dropped to a whisper as he bent over her)— 
“ you, Emily, is worse than all.” 

Emily raised her eyes to his, and the expression of his fine dark eyes 
said more than words could tell. 

“ Speak, Emily |” he continued ; “ tell me that I do not feel alone— 
tell me that you will sometimes regret me when I am gone.” 

Emily did not find it very easy at that moment to speak; she stooped, 
as if to pick up a shell, and a few tell-tale tears dropped silently upon the 
bright sand. But they did not fall unperceived by Arthur. He placed 
himself on the rock beside her; he sighed rather than said, “ Emily, 
dearest Emily!” And his arm had stolen gently round her slender waist, 
when they were startled by a light footstep near, and Maria St. Aubyn 
stood before them! Never was interesting téte-d-téte more thoroughly 
disturbed—never was intruder more unwelcome than was Miss St. Aubyn 
to her brother at that moment, just when he was going to tell all his hopes 
and his wishes to his adored Emily, and when he expected to receive 
flattering confessions iu return. Arthur wished his dear sister just then 
a hundred miles off. Sisters are sometimes in the way, and brothers too. 
Poor Emily and poor Arthur sprang to their feet in dire dismay and con- 
fusion, and stood like two culprits before a stern judge, looking very 
guilty and perfectly confounded. 

But Miss St. Aubyn had the presence of mind kindly to seem quite 
deaf and blind on the occasion, so that the pair of young fools soon reco- 
vered some degree of composure—outward composure at least—for there 
might have been still lingering palpitations of heart and half-breathed 
sighs ; at all events, the trio set forth to walk quietly and stupidly home- 
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wards, discussing common matters just as if they had all reached the un- 
sentimental age of forty, and had turned sceptical of the omnipotence of 
love. However, Emily felt the arm which was passed through St. 
Aubyn’s pressed several times to his side—a piece of ill-breeding which 
she bore very patiently. 

The rémainder of the evening passed without Arthur’s seeking any 
opportunity to renew their interrupted conversation ; supper-time came— 
for that ancient meal was duly honoured in the dean’s establishment—and 
though Arthur sat opposite to her at table, he absolutely never once 
looked at her—he retired hardly bidding her good night; and when 
morning brought the hour of separation, he took leave of her before his 
assembled family without one kind word, one sorrowing look! Poor 
Emily! what was she to think of such conduct, after their late meeting 
on the sea-shore? She was too sorry to be angry, but she felt much 
hurt at Arthur's caprice. 

Arthur, in the mean time, was the victim of parental prudence, and, 
like an obedient son, was only doing what he was bid. Miss Maria St. 
Aubyn, though appearing quite unconscious of what was passing before 
her, had very minutely noted all she saw; and that she had seemed so 
obligingly deaf and blind was from the sensible consideration that, if she 
pretended to know anything of her brother’s and Emily’s sentiments 
towards each other, she must infallibly become the confidant of both—an 
office she had no wish to undertake, since she had prudently determined 
to tell upon them. She lost no time, accordingly, in communicating to 
her aunt all she had seen and all she had surmised, but whether an 
éclaircissement had actually taken place or not, she could not say. 
Maria meant this well, and was actuated only by the most disinterested 
regard for the welfare of her brother and her friend. Miss St. Aubyn, 
from the same considerations, and with the best meaning in the world, 
repaired immediately to her brother, to whom she repeated word for word 
what she had just heard. 

The worthy dean, who was busy over a ponderous work on theology, 
lifted his spectacles from his nose, rubbed the glasses and put them on 
again, as if he could thereby have seen more clearly into the matter, 
and then proceeded to deliver to his sister a long-winded speech, savour- 
ing of a short sermon, upon the occasion. Far be it from us to give a 
second edition of it; suffice it to say, that he wound up his discourse in 
these words: 

“This foolish business must be looked into and put a stop to. Miss 
Vernon is a mere child yet’’ (it was thus he designated a well grown girl 
of seventeen), ‘and my son is but a raw boy” (what a stigma on an ex- 
perienced man of the world of twenty!); “they have no right to be 
thinking of any such nonsense as love at their age. They cannot pos- 
sibly know their own minds yet, and when they come to years of discre- 
tion, they will thank you and me, sister, for wisely preventing them from 
entering into any silly engagement, which both of them would repent 
long before then.” 

Miss St. Aubyn remarked that there could be no objection to their 
marrying when they were a few years older, if they continued to wish for 
it, and to care for each other. She thought they might be permitted to 
form a conditional engagement, not secretly, but to be sanctioned by their 
friends. She did not doubt that Arthur’s See for Emily thus sanctioned 
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would, by the blessing of God, be the means of preventing him from 
falling into many fashionable follies and vices, which otherwise he might 
be led into—a conditional engagement—she only pleaded for that. 

‘A conditional fiddlestick! Begging your pardon, my dear sister,” 
rejoined the hard-hearted dean, “ you will allow me to know something 
more of human nature than you do. I, who have spent the greater part 
of my life in looking into the causes of error, and in endeavouring to 
correct the vices of my fellow-creatures, am a better judge of these 
matters than you can be. Arthur’s present feelings towards Emily 
Vernon are not of a nature to be lasting, and will prove no safeguard at 
all from dissipation. If his principles, sister, his knowledge of his duties 
as a Christian man, do not preserve him from the powers of evil, think 
you the recollection of a hazel eye and a rosy lip can do it? I tell you 
nay, my sister. ‘To fight the’ good fight, he must be girded with the 
armour of righteousness, and his shield must be on high!” And the dean 
cast up his eyes piously, bowed his head, and stretched forth his forefinger, 
as he was wont to do in the pulpit when he had said anything which he 
meant to be particularly impressive. When, in his private capacity, he 
did so put forth his forefinger, Miss St. Aubyn knew from long experience 
that it was needless to say more in contradiction of his resolves. If the 
good old gentleman had a fault in the world, it was obstinacy, but among 
so many virtues this failing might well be forgiven by his affectionate 
sister. 

The dean, who was as great an unbeliever in the stability of first love 
as he was a firm believer in the truths of the Gospel, instantly sent for 
his son, and dismissing his sister, he proceeded to question and cross- 
question the luckless lover until he had ascertained that no engagement 
had been entered into by him and Miss Vernon. So far, so good. He 
then proceeded to lecture his blushing auditor on the folly of early 
marriages, and of early engagements ; the criminality of breaking vows 
once made, though those vows were but made in the heart, for he re- 
reminded him that ‘there is one who seeth in secret ;” the nothingness 
of first loves; the injury he would be doing Emily by preventing her from 
forming some alliance more advantageous in a worldly point of view. In 
short, he said all that could be said by a prudent old gentleman, who had 
outlived the vivid feelings of youth, and finally he obtained from poor 
Arthur a sacred promise that he would not, at present, proceed a step 
further in the affair ; that he would neither try to see, write to, nor keep 
up any secret communication with Emily Vernon for the space of three 
years, at the end of which probationary period he should be at liberty, if 
neither of them had changed their minds, and the relations of the young 
lady gave their consent, to marry Emily as soon as he pleased. 

The dean felt entirely satisfied after his son had been entrapped into 
giving this promise, for he knew that Arthur was too honourable to break 
his word. Poor Arthur, on his part, after a moment’s consideration, re- 
gretted bitterly that he had weakly allowed such a promise to be drawn 
from him. He never would have done so had time been given him to 
reflect ; but he had been taken by surprise; and never in his life had he 
felt so astounded, or in greater confusion, than during this interview with 
his father. He could not conceive how the old gentleman had come to 
the knowledge of his and Emily’s thoughts, feelings, and actions ; for 
suspicion of his sister never entered his ingenuous mind. He felt 
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thoroughly wretched, and vehemently cursed his own folly; yet there 
was nothing for it now but to avoid Emily as completely as possible 
during the few hours in which he had still to be near her, and to hurr 

away with all speed. To hurry from Emily! What a cruel thought! 
He would have given worlds but to have assured her of his devotion and 
constancy ; he must not—he must not even write such a farewell as his 
heart would have dictate ; and he left her, as has been seen, with an 
assumed indifference, very, very far from his real feelings. 

Emily, meanwhile, remained in total ignorance of the conspiracy 
against her ; and though she still wondered at Arthur’s conduct, she was 
much comforted by finding, some days after he was gone, a paper slipped 
in between the leaves of her sketch-book, containing some verses addressed 
to herself by Arthur, and dated the eventful evening before he had left 
home. Love will live on “ trifles light as air,” and Emily’s love lived on 
the said verses for many a long day. In the matured judgment of 
seventeen these lines were beautiful. We shall give them for the benefit 
of other love-lorn little damsels of a similar age, beseeching older critics 
to remember that they were the production of a versifier of twenty : 


Adieu, adieu! Could’st thou but know 
How wildly throbs this aching heart, 
Methinks less pain it were to go 
From thee, than thus—oh, thus to part! 


There is a spell upon me now— 
I dare not breathe these words—I love! 
The thoughts I fain would speak—not thou— 
Or none may see, save Him above. 


But, loveliest! although from thee 
Now—now, alas! I may not claim 

All I had fondly hoped, to me 
Wilt thou, unchanged, be still the same ? 


Say, wilt thou wish the wanderer home ? 
O’er flow’ry paths, ’neath brightest skies, 
Tn silent sadness, he will roam 
Far from the light of these dear eyes. 


Adieu, adieu! Fate cannot give 
Grief worse, in all her sum of woe, 
Than sundered thus from those to live 

For whom our best affections glow ! 


Emily read, re-read, and read again those stanzas, until the spirit .of 
poetry took possession of herself, and she indited the following lines, 
which, however, with becoming modesty, she never showed to any one : 


Farewell! By that: sad parting sigh 

And by the tear-drop in thine eye, , 

And by the grief that cannot die, 
Oh, sometimes think of me! 


By all the hopes that once were dear, 

By every feeling cherish’d here, 

And by each anxious throbbing fear, 
Oh, Arthur, think of me! 
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If thy pure soul was what it seem’d, 

And felt what from thy dark eye beam’d, 

Ifthou wert all I fondly deem’d, 
Thou’lt often think of me! 

Tf aught save utter’d vows can bind, 

Tf false nor fickle is that mind, 

Remember her thou’st left behind— 
Oh, sometimes think of me! 

When gazing at the ocean’s foam, 

Or calm within thy distant home, 

Thy thoughts on other days may roam, 
I pray thee, think of me! 

When at the hour of parting day, 

Or guided by the moon’s clear ray, 

Thy footsteps through the wild woods stray, 
Then—then, oh think of me! 

Thou goest beyond the swelling main, 

On earth we may not meet again, 

But be this parting pray’r no®vain— 
Farewell, yet think of me ! 

Love, we have said, will live “on trifles light as air ;” but even love 
can be starved, and, in the absence of all other aliment, Emily’s love, it 
must be confessed, began to show symptoms of a lingering decline. 
Three long years passed on, and Arthur never came, never wrote, never 
even sent a message to her. ‘Arthur has forgotten me,” said Emil 
often to herself; and in looking over the verses which she had formerl 
so warmly admired, she did not find so much in them as she used to thin 
there was. Still, the image of Arthur was cherished, and the time she 
had spent in his society remembered as the most delightful period of her 
existence ; but the blank which his absence had at first left in her daily 
happiness had gradually filled up; she could think of him without for- 
getting everybody and everything else, and the claims of that society in 
per she held a distinguished place left her little time for solitary 
sadness. 

At the death of Mrs. Stanley her thoughts recurred more frequently 
and more sorrowfully towards St. Aubyn, so true it is that one grief is 
certain to recal others which may have before been less present to the 
imagination. After she had dragged on some weary months at Vernon 
Hall, and when she continued to have no tidings from Arthur, she felt 
quite convinced that his feelings towards her must have changed; the 
more so, as in a letter of condolence she had received from her former 
friend, Maria St. Aubyn, who was now married and had just returned 
from abroad, that lady had given a cold and common-place message from 
her brother, expressive of his regret to hear of Miss Vernon’s late mis- 
fortune, and his best wishes for her health and happiness. Maria’s con- 
duct had been all along influenced by her worldly-minded wish that her 

brother should make a wealthy marriage, and she did not suppose that 
his or Emily’s feelings could be seriously engaged at their early age. 
We have seen what led to her subsequent marriage with Sir John 
Stanmore, and we can only say, in justification of our favourite, that, 
when she gave her hand to another, she thought she had forgotten 
Arthur St. Aubyn. 
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JOHN DRYDEN AND SAMUEL PEPYS. 
AN IMAGINARY, NOT IMAGINATIVE, COLLOQUY. 
By MonxksHoop. 


Perrys. Nay, but cheer up, cheer up, my good Mr. Dryden,—gout 
and gravel may give way long before you come to your threescore and 
ten, for I know 

Dryven. They must make haste then, for my threescore and ten are 
pretty close at hand, and there’s no symptom of abatement, much less 
of departure, on the part of these my worshipful visitors, messieurs gout 
and yravel—ugh! there now’s another twinge! 

Pepys. Ah, J know what it is—that’s right now—cry out and relieve 
yourself as loud as you please—never mind me, Mr. Dryden. J know 
what it is—the gout at least. But cheer up; you'll see fourscore, if it 
comes to that, and sing aw Jo ¢riumphe of your own composition, a 
farewell ode to the genius of gout, more musical and moving than 
even Alexander’s Feast. 

Dryven. And yet, methinks, there is but a doubtful sort of cheer in 
plying a man with promise of fourscore years. 

P. Out upon it, man—have a conscience!—how many more would 
you have ? 

D..O sir, you mistake me. I have good warrant for saying that’ 
fourscore may be a good half-score too many. For it was said, you'll 
remember, by one of old time, that though man be so strong that his 
years come to fourscore, yet is his strength then but labour and sorrow, 
so soon passeth it away, and he is gone. Labour and sorrow—bad 
things for strength to run to seed into. So don’t think, my — 
Mr. Pepys, to cheer up the almost septuagenarian by telling him to loo 
out for octogenarian woes—or to gladden the “ lean and slippered pan- 


taloon” of the last age but one, by pointing him to the last scene of all, 
which, says the poet, 


Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, saus taste, sans everything. 


P. Come, come,—you are no “lean” pantaloon, though “ slippered” 
you may be, with liberal allowance for a gouty toe too: but not “ lean,” 
Mr. Dryden, by any means; rather say, 


And fair round belly, with good capon lined — 


D. That’s a sort of lining, sir, not much used by poor poets. 
P. Unless when a Secretary to the Admiralty, or somebody of that 
kind, asks you to dinner, eh now? Ha, ha! 


D. True, Mr. Pepys; I have eaten good capon at your table before 
now. 

P. And shall again, man, and shall again, I tell you; and wash it 
down with some proper stuff, too, that I promise you—better stuff, I 
make bold to say, than they used to send you in the butt, when you 


wore the bays, and were laureate instead of Mr. Nahum Tate, the pre- 
sent——— 
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D. Ugh! ugh-h-h! 

P. Ah, another twinge. Lord love you, J know what it is. And I 
will say you bear up bravely, on the whole, against so cruel a tormentor 
as gout ; which, they tell me, the great Italian physician, Cardan, wrote 
an Encomium upon—not, I'll warrant, while the fit was on him. I’m 
sure it has laid no hold on your constitution, Mr. Dryden, for your good 
looks almost give the lie to what you said about being nearly seventy : 
you can never be so close as you pretend to that venerable estate. 

D. Almost as close, I assure you, sir, as we both are to the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

P, Eheu fugaces—you remember Horace?—labuntur anni—in the 
ode to Posthumus? But to think, now, that with next year we must 
begin to date our letters a.v. 1700! What a tearing away of old 
habits and old memories, Mr. Dryden. You and I have seen strange 
ups and downs, restorations and revolutions, rebellions and abdications, 
under the familiar figure of sixteen hundred and odd. 7 

D. We have seen one Annus Mirabilis at the least. 

P. Well said, Mr. Dryden;—and written of it, too. That poem of 
yours will be a thing for all the hundred Anni of 1700 to 1800 (if the 
world wags so long) to admire, and lay to heart. There is nothing of 
yours I like better to read, for every stanza almost recals some scene or 
event in which I shared, or was a spectator. What a year that 1666 
was! How fresh in my mind, as though but one summer since, and yet 
it’s three-and-thirty years ago, if it’s a day! The young sparks of this 

» time were none of them born then—and yet they take upon themselves 
to play the upstart, sometimes, towards us elderly statesmen who have 
lived through that Annus Mirabilis, and towards you who have preserved 
it for ever fresh in the amber of immortal verse. It is a good deal to 
have seen such a year, to say nothing of having described it in match- 
less measure. 

D. You do me too much honour, sir. I hope that thirty-three years 
of study and labour have not been spent by me without producing some- 
thing better than that early performance. But, as you say, that piece 
has the advantage of touching the quick sympathies of those who re- 
member, and took part in, the events it records. 

P. None of whom can need any such record to refresh their memory, 
but none of whom can be other than proud and thankful for it. The 
great plague of London, and the great fire of London, and the affair 
with the Dutch,—ah, my dear sir, if ever you should publish a new 
edition with historical notes and explanations, I could furnish you with 
rare materials from my own guna observation in these matters. 

D. The town seems far from impatient for a new edition. It can 
wait. And, thank Heaven, so can I. Even though the stream is set in 
against me, I can rest on my oars: the tide will turn, and I shall again 
go floating prosperously on my course. At least my name and fame 
will—for I suppose this frail old hulk will be swept away, before the tide 
turns. But 1 thank you kindly for your offer of aid, and I know right 
well how competent you are to perform it. 

P. It was my fortune, sir, my fortune, to be much mixed up with the 
agitations of that time. Good lack, I could write you a quarto and more 
of prose context to your rhymed text. Had it been last night, look you, 
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I could not more freshly remember (for instance) my watching the great 
fire, from a little alehouse on the Bankside, over against the Three 
Cranes—where I stayed till it grew as dark as the fire would allow—and 
everything, as far as we could see up the hill of the City, was in a most 
horrid, malicious, bloody flame,* not like the flame of an ordinary fire. 
From this to the other side of the bridge, there showed but one entire 
arch of fire: the churches, houses, and all, flaming at once; and a horrid 
noise that I can hear to this hour, of the whizzing flames, and the crack- 
ing of houses at their ruin. If tears in plenty could have done aught to 
quench that great terror, mine would have gone far to do so. 

D. The tears of a king, too, were not wanting, if tears could avail. 

P. Ay; as that king’s Chief Musician said or sang,— 


Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoke, 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place ; 
Whose little intervals of night are broke 
By sparks, that drive against his sacred face. 


More than his guards, his sorrows made him known, 
And pious tears, which down his cheeks did shower ; 
The wretched in his grief forgot their own ; 
So much the pity of a king has power. 


D. Well spoken, sir, though ’tis I who say it;—well spoken, as Shak- 
speare’s old court critic phrases it, with good accent and good dis- 
cretion. 

P. To be frank with you, Mr. Dryden, you don’t deal justly by your 
verses when you recite them yourself; it’s a common remark, indeed, 
that you declaim them very tamely. 

D. Certainly they seem to gain fire and strength from your sonorous 
speech. I must get you, I think, to sit by me at Will’s sometimes, and 
show people what my verses are capable of expressing, when expressed 
with animation and force. I am vastly flattered, too, by your exact 
memory—which seems to retain my poor lines as accurately as your own 
vivid sensations. 

P. Nay, it’s only abit here and there, I’m sorry to say—the bits about 
poor Old Rowley—I like to keep in mind, for old acquaintance’ sake, and 
for the sake of those merry days of yore, those free and easy times when 
the court was not yet the court of a pius Aineas. 

D. Is that, then, King William’s last title on the town ? 

P. You ought to know, surely. Didn’t you get the engraver to give 
his Majesty’s fine roman nose to the son of Anchises, 

D. I protest 

P. And wasn’t his Majesty flattered, and the town amused, and 
yourself, I hope, a gainer by the delicate compliment? 

D. Nay, but I protest-—— 

P. No, don’t protest, one way or the other: the nose was a master- 
stroke, and as exact in outline as though drawn for the last new coin 
from the Mint. Ha, ha, ha‘! Good-by, good-by. Ha, ha, ha! Te- 
hee-e-e-e! [Evit in a fluster of jubilant raillery.] 


* See Pepys’ Diary, in loc. 


A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
By Henry Moor, Esa. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Russian Bathing—Public Meeting of the Governor and Peasants—Peasants’ Féte. 


Tue governor of the province arrived at my friend’s house during 
our visit. His excellency was on a tour of inspection through his govern- 
ment, principally connected with the absorbing question between the pro- 
prietor and peasant, and came for the purpose of holding a public 
meeting of the peasants of the three neighbouring communes. 

Having heard in England and Germany no end of yarns about the 
Russian mode of bathing, which, by the way, I had always looked upon 
as a sort of traveller’s story, and being told that, as this was Saturday, I 
might see this bathing with my own eyes, | determined to do so; so, 
having enlisted the gentlemen for the interesting expedition and exhibi- 


tion, we betook ourselves in the evening to a sunny spot on the river’s . 


side to see what was to be seen. Four wooden huts were pointed out on 
the opposite side of the river, about two hundred yards up its bank, dis- 
tinguishable from the other houses of the village principally by the marks 
of smoke over their entrance doors. Three of these huts were used by 
the men, and the other by the women; in them they lie down on a sort 
of wooden platform close to, and some part of it over, a large oven, which 
is made nearly red-hot, and upon and into which pails of cold water are 
from time to time thrown. ‘The steam is thus got up to a pretty con- 
siderable extent, and the heat of course becomes very great. I subse- 
quently tried one of these affairs, but found it impossible to remain much 
more than a minute. The peasants, however, endure the process for some 
twelve or fifteen minutes, striking themselves all the time with small 
branches of trees or shrubs, and rubbing, or rather scrubbing, their bodies 
with what they call Machalka. This is made from the inner bark of 
the birch-tree, cut up and shredded, and looking not unlike so much 
string ; not that it feels like it, however, for its firmer quality gives it a 
scratching power, which effectually cleans the skin, and makes it tingle 
again. 

"Sete used this for a time, they pass their hands over their limbs, 
peeling away, as it was described to me, the outer skin, by which I sup- 
pose is meant the accumulated impurities. 

After they had been in these huts some twenty minutes, we saw the 
men, and the women too, running from them down the bank to the river, 
into which they threw themselves, remaining in the water about three 
minutes. They were all evidently of opinion that “beauty needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament,” for they turned out in Nature’s own buff, 
only instead of buff it was a pretty : he red, caused by the severity of 
the steaming process on their skins. I was told that in the winter, when 
the rivers are frozen, some of the men throw themselves into the snow; 
but from the answers to questions we asked of some of the peasants, I 


have reason to believe that very few amongst them do this, and that as a 
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practice it does not exist. One man we spoke to shook his head, and said 
that he had done it once in his life—clearly meaning us to understand 
that he would not do it again, if he knew it. 

The peasantry and humbler classes use this bath every Saturday, and 
occasionally on féte-days. Considering that their ablutions on the other 
days in the week may almost be represented by the word mil, and that 
on going to bed they only take off their boots or shoes, it would seem 
not unreasonable to suppose that they might require these occasional 
strong measures. Upon remarking to my friend on the unusual circum- 
stance of men and women running about in a state of nudity in a public 
situation, with people passing by every minute, I was told that they are 
so innocently-minded that they do not give the matter a thought, and 
that the practice produces no immorality. 

In conformity with the governor’s wish, the peasants of the three com- 
munes met to-day on the lawn in front of the house, to the number of 
about two hundred and fifty. It was charming weather, and the scene very 
interesting. The costumes of the men in their different’ coloured shirts, 
worn outside the trousers and coming nearly down to the knee, were quite 
picturesque. A large semicircle was formed, into which the governor, 
attended by the justice of the peace ornamented with his gilt chain, ad- 
vanced. The three mayors of the three communes, with their badges 
round their necks, stood in front. Behind them the starosta, with their 
badges; and behind these the arbitrators, or peasants’ judges, chosen from 
among themselves ; and behind these, again, the general body of the pea- 
sants. ‘They all appeared very contented and well fed. I was told that 
nearly every one of them, for his station in life, was well off in this world’s 
goods, and certainly, looking at their houses, their cattle, horses, carts, 
and granaries, I saw no reason to doubt the truth of the statement. 
Then the governor made them a speech, which must have been in effective 
language, if I might judge from the earnest manner in which the 
listened, and to which every now and then they gave an unanimous, thoug 
not noisy, assent. The manner of the speech was, however, a little 
marred to my English taste by the governor not being raised above his 
audience, and by his walking up and down during its delivery. Long 
before he had arrived at its termination, his hearers had congregated so 
closely around him, that I could not help exclaiming : ‘‘ Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear!”’ This speech-making to open-air meetings is 
something new in Russia. 

In the governor’s oration, as explained to me—for being in the Rus- 
sian language, of course I did not understand one word—his excellency 
pointed out to his hearers the alterations which the ordinance of the 19th 
of February had effected in their status, told them that by the clemency 
and wisdom of their emperor they had become free citizens—(cheers, as 
the reporters of the Times would have written, had they been present)— 
reminded them of their duties in their new positions, exhorted them to 
_ have their children taught to read and write, told them if they had any 

complaints to make against their justice of the peace to make them then 
and there; and finally inculcated on them the necessity of respecting the 
rights of property in others, as they would have their own rights respected 
and observed. 


The last exhortation I believe to be very necessary, for the following 
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day we met one of them coming out of the forest with something that 
clearly did not belong to him, and I heard more than once that the 
observance of the good old principle of meum and tuum is not very 
strictly attended to amongst them. I was told that the chief question 
the priest asks of the lower orders, when they go to confession, is directed 
to the Eighth Commandment and its observance. 

However, to go back to the meeting. Some of the peasants then 
asked questions Toute upon the points between the proprietors and 
themselves, and received answers with which they appeared perfectly 
contented. The governor then withdrew, the peasants formed them- 
selves into knots, discussing all they had heard, and, after a time, went 
off to their homes. 

It has been stated that in many parts of the country the peasant was 
much discontented with the proposed new settlement of the land question, . 
having taken the idea into his head that the land was to be given to him 
for nothing, and being, therefore, greatly disappointed when he found that 
he had to buy his homestead, and pay rent for the land he cultivated. 

I believe there was some foundation for this statement. I was told 
that some persons, for designs of their own, had instilled that idea into 
the mind of the peasant, in the hope that when he found it had no reality 
he would resort to acts of violence, which might afterwards be used 
against him, and against the scheme for his freedom. 

At Kasan, for instance, where the peasants are alleged to have held 
that idea, they’sought an interview, some twelve months ago, with the 
governor upon this subject. 

Both parties, it is to be hoped, misunderstood one another, for the 
governor, instead of meeting the peasants, and explaining to them their 
position and their proprietors’ rights, called out the troops to disperse 
them. It would not be just towards the governor to give the ex parte 
account I received of this matter at Nijni Novgorod, but the result was 
that some six or seven hundred of the unarmed peasants were killed or 
wounded. 

A good deal was tried to be made out of this sad event to the dis- 
advantage of the peasants, but the good sense and firmness of the go- 
vernment prevailed, and the work of freedom and justice was not arrested. 

In the evening our hostess gave a féte in an open part of the adjoining 
forest to the wives, sons, and daughters of the peasantry on the estate. 
The spot was admirably chosen, as, with her cultivated taste for the 
beautiful both in nature and art, it was sure to be. The scene was 
charming. A large piece of land with bright green turf, hemmed in by 
dark-coloured pine and fir-trees, with overhead an almost Italian sky, 
was filled by the peasantry to the number of nearly three hundred. In 
the centre was a swing, upon which the juveniles were amusing them- 
selves, and, round the outside of the circle, benches for the lookers-on. 

The women—many of whom we had doubtless seen the preceding day 
taking the river in nature’s uniform—were now dressed out in their 
holiday garments, Though crinolines have not yet become an institution - 
among them, the evident signs of that fondness for dress which appears 
to prevail more or less (and a good deal more of the former than the 
latter) in the minds and hearts of all the daughters of Eve, in every 
country and of every condition, from the black lady of the Australian 
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woods, adorned with red-ochre and white paint, to the high-born beauty 
of the London drawing-room, afforded sufficient proof that it was not 
the want of will but the want of the material which prevented these un- 
cultivated daughters of Russia disporting themselves in all the stages of 
stiff petticoats, crinolines, or cages. 

But the dresses. Howshall I describe them? As my pen cannot do 
them full justice, I shall only say that they consisted, in some instances, 
of flowered damasks of every colour; in others, of velvets, which had 
some time or other cost no end of money, and of satins, which doubtless 
were quite the thing some eighty years ago, when Catherine Alexo- 
wina II. was empress. Most of these dresses were trimmed round the 
edges with gold fringe or gold borders. Over their shoulders they wore 
small shawls of very gay colours, whilst on their heads they wore handker- 
chiefs not very tastefully arranged. This handkerchief is a new feature 
in their costume. Formerly the unmarried women had no covering on 
their heads, but plaited their hair, and tied the ends with smart ribands, 
which hung gracefully over their shoulders. The married women wore 
a something between a cap and turban, concealing their hair entirely. I 
saw this head-dress afterwards in St. Petersburg upon a rather pretty 
nurse, and thought it extremely becoming. How it would have looked 
on an ugly woman—if there is such a thing—I am not prepared to say. 
However, since the peasants in our hostess’s part of the world have be- 
come free; they have all adopted the handkerchief, fancying that that 
costume sonaght them somewhat nearer in equality to their superiors in 
rank. And so the world wags on. Progress is the order of the day, and 
whether it takes the form of a six-pound franchise, or a change in a 
Russian peasant woman’s head-dress, the principle is pretty much the 
same. 

The féte began with the women forming themselves to the number of 
about one hundred into a circle, and moving round by a sort of one-two 
step to the music of a slow dirge-like chant. There was not much ani- 
mation, and it was difficult to imagine what particular amusement the 
derived from the operation. The governor took me into the middle of 
this circle, from which we had a full view of the performers. ‘Truth 
compels me to say that out of the whole lot of them I did not see half a 
dozen faces which could be called pretty. But then it must be borne in 
mind that they were all-hardworking people, whose avocations took them 
from morning to night, summer and winter, into the open air, exposed 
four months in the year to a burning sun, and for the other eight months 
to all kinds of changeable weather, some of it very cold indeed. ; 

After the circle-dance had gone’on for some time, another smaller one 
within it was formed, consisting of about fourteen men and women, all 
supposed to be related one to the other. After a few preliminaries one 
of the men advanced, leading out one of the women. After going 
through several ceremonious steps and figures, he presented her with a 
handkerchief, kissed her three times, and returned her to sher place. 
This woman was the mother of one of the younger ones in the circle, and 
as she had received the handkerchief, and had not objected ostensibly to 
the kisses, the man was emboldened to lead out the daughter. The 
couple then went through many steps and captivating figures, now ad- 
vancing, and then bashfully retiring. At last the man dropped the fatal 
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handkerchief which was to decide his lot, and, of course, the girl, like 
most other girls seeking an establishment of their own, picked it up 
uickly and presented it to her future caro sposo, whereupon the kissing, 
that pleasant heart’s language of all countries, was very liberally, and 
this time more ardently, administered to the young tals who, I must 
say, received and returned it in a very generous spirit, notwithstanding 
the publicity of the locale. And so the betrothal of this couple was 
completed. A liberal distribution of whisky all round by our kind- 
hearted hostess seemed to be as much relished by the dancers as the . 
kissing had been by the select few, and so that ceremony was finished. 
Our indefatigable hostess then distributed to the general company 
whisky, cakes, apples, and other sweetmeats, as Paddy would say. Fire- 
works were let off, and holiday dresses taken off. These latter the 
women packed up in their head-handkerchiefs, and, as the “shades of 
evening did close o’er us,” we all returned to our respective homes, the 
peasants wakening up the dull old forest with their monotonous songs and 
merry laughter. 
One could not but be struck with pleasure, and some astonishment too, 
at the quiet, gentle manners and innate good breeding of all this con- 
course of men, women, and children of the real working class of Russian 


villages. 


CHAPTER V. 


A Wolf-hunt—Russian Leave-taking—A Peasant’s Tea-party. 
As the governor wished to have a wolf-hunt, the gentlemen started —_ 


on the following morning for a neighbouring village, the peasants of whic 


had been invited to assist. From the village we made for a forest not 
very far off. Our party consisted altogether of about forty-eight men, 
one-half of whom was armed with guns and rifles. The governor and I 
carried a sort of short pitchfork in case of coming to close quarters with 
the enemy, the idea of which, when first presented to my mind, gave me 
a sort of what old women call “ all-overishness.”” A couple of country 
carts to carry the commissariat, and the never-failing stone jars of whisky, 
brought up the rear. On entering the forest, the carts, with their drivers 
and horses, were encamped in an “ oasis” to await our return. Leaving 
these, we marched forward in single file, makjng no more noise than abso- 
lutely necessary. After a short advance thé knowing ones found and 
pointed out the fresh tracks of the game of which we were in search, 
whereupon the gunners and riflemen were posted two and two at intervals 
of about one hundred and fifty yards in the proximity of the spot for which 
it was supposed the wolves would make after their quarters had been 
beaten up. The governor and I were stationed together, with the promise 
that before “the beating up” began we should have a good rifle marksman 
to support us. The rest of the party, armed with long sticks and stout 
poles, were then told off towards the rear of the forest, and formed in a 
line directly opposite to us, about three-quarters of a mile off. 

As soon as these arrangements had been made, the captain of the party, 
-a tall, weather-beaten, elderly peasant, who put one in mind of Cooper's 
“ Leather-Stocking,” came back to where the governor and I were posted, 
and, taking his stand between us, put his hands before his mouth, and, 
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lowering his head down to the earth, began a most unearthly howl, gra- 
dually raising his head, meanwhile, until he attained his erect position. 
This howl, we were afterwards assured, was an exact imitation of the 
wolf’s, and was the signal to the bush-beating party, who were thereupon 
to advance on our line, beating the woods and halloaing to drive the wolves 
before them and upon us. Our captain then told us to stand firm and 
not to speak, whilst he himself stood, rifle in hand, ready for the fun. The 
governor brought his pitchfork to “the present,” and, not to be behind- 
hand, I followed suit. 

Very soon we heard the voices of the advancing party becoming 
gradually more and more distinct. Our captain was looking serious 
and somewhat excited, when, after a few more minutes, crack went 
the report of a rifle considerably to the left of our position. Then the 
voices of the men became less and less distinct, and shortly afterwards 
our captain threw his rifle into the hollow of his arm, and gave vent to 
some speech, which, from his manner, I thought did not convey a bless- 
ing. A few minutes more elapsed, when he said, rather sulkily, that 
matters had gone wrong. Eventually the outsiders straggled in, and re- 
ported that five wolves had shown the whites of their teeth, broken 
through the extreme end of our line to the left, and escaped for that day; 
one of them being wounded by the shot we had heard. There was no 
help for it. The forest was of enormous extent, and it was too late to look 
for any more tracks. So we made our own tracks back to the “ oasis,” 
where we had planted our commissariat, leaving the brutes to exult over 
their victory, and go through another hard winter in that swampy, desolate 
forest, to which I should think that death by one of our unsportsmanlike 
pitchforks would have been preferable. 

Nothing daunted, however, by our bad luck in the field, or rather in 
the forest, we enjoyed a capital lunch, the peasants, as usual, doing due 
honour to the contents of the whisky-jar. Some fair rifle-practice wound 
up the day’s amusement, at which the prize was carried off by a good- 
looking young fellow, who seemed quite proud of his performance, and 
as the wind had now become very cold and cutting, we hastened off as 
fast as our horses could carry us to our friend’s comfortable house and 
hospitable table. 

On the following morning, his excellency, being obliged to return to 
his seat of government, took leave in what I was informed was the regular 
Russian mode. Having ascertained that all was ready for his departure, 
the governor came into the drawing-room where we were all assembled, 
and took his seat, silence being observed by all present. A few minutes 
having elapsed, he rose and crossed himself. This is the signal for 
leave-taking. Every one then rose, and the adieus were made. We ac- 
companied him to the door, where we found his carriage waiting with six 
post-horses ; the drivers had ornamented their hats with flowers and pea- 
cocks’ feathers in his excellency’s honour. The peacock’s feather is very 
much in vogue with this class, but is rarely sported except on special 
occasions. 

On my friend’s estate—and I believe it is the same on all large estates 
—there is a superintendent, who is called the starosta. This starosta was 
a fine-looking old peasant, with a long white beard flowing down his 
breast, and, although seventy-six years of age, still hale and active, and 
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very intelligent. He was determined that the English visitors to his 
master should take tea with him at his house in one of the adjoining 
villages, so we set off with our hostess and some other visitors in an 
open dos-a-dos carriage, capable of holding ten persons, drawn by four 
horses abreast. We flew along 4 la Russe down one little hill and up 
another at an astonishing pace, and arrived at the old man’s dwelling 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. Although not understanding five 
words of the Russian language—and of course he understood no other— 
yet when he placed his arm within mine and showed me his house, land, 
and outbuildings, and explained different matters connected with them, I 
understood pretty well, from his intonation and the signs he used, what 
he intended to convey to me. Some may, perhaps, think that I only 
imagined I understood him; at all events, I believed at the time that I 
did, and that was half the battle won. 

After spending some time looking over the out-door arrangements, 
we returned to one of the upper rooms in the house, where tea, fresh 
cucumbers, honey, and whisky, with good bread-and-butter, were pro- 
fusely administered to us, our hostess having the seat of honour under the 
holy image. We got through easily enough with the tea, and the 
cucumbers spread with honey, but the whisky at half-past three in the 
afternoon was trying. As the rest of the guests were ladies, I had to 
sacrifice myself to save them; so I tossed off the contents of a good- 
sized wine-glass of this whisky to the starosta’s health, with many mis- 
givings, however, as to the results. I fear I did not secure so much 
respect from him as I should have done had I drank the contents of a 
second glass, which he had poured out as a stirrup-cup, but which I could 
. not screw myself up to attempt. 

On parting, the starosta’s nephew made a little speech, which, being 
afterwards interpreted, I learned, conveyed that he was not very rich in 
this world’s goods, but all he had he was ready to give me. Of course 
this was merely intended as the usual compliment, and I mention it 
only as one of the many instances I came across of the somewhat Eastern 
character and modes of expression of the Russian peasant. I may add, 
for the benefit of any of my countrymen who may be driven to a glass 
of whisky in Russia in the early afternoon, that whether it was attri- 
butable to the drive home, or to the sharp air of the country, no antici- 
pated headache followed. 

A few days after this it happened to be the name-day of the major- 
domo of the establishment, and as that day is always kept by those of his 
class with great solemnity, and much eating and drinking, we were in- 
vited to his house at one o’clock, whither in due course we proceeded 
with our hostess and her other friends, 

The major-domo took his seat at the table, whilst his son and daughters 
waited on us. The board was covered with sugared cakes and fresh and 
preserved fruits, whilst a sparkling wine from the Crimea did duty for 
champagne, which it pretty much resembles. It is not so dear as the 
veritable champagne, which costs in Russia about 10/7. a dozen, whereas 
the Crimean wine may be had for about 2/.a dozen. The latter, of 
course. is not liable to duty, whilst the former is charged in that respect 
to the amount of about 40s. a dozen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Town of Salzi—Morning Visit to a Russian Merchant—Novgorod the Great— 
The River Volkova—Railroad to Moscow. 


Havine enjoyed the unbounded hospitality of our friends, and seen 
as much as we could of the interior country life of a Russian family, 
we made our arrangements to proceed across the country to Nov- 
gorod Welike (Novgorod the Great), and down the river Volkova to 
Volkoffskaia, where we might take the train to Moscow. We had 
received an invitation to stop on our way at a small town called Salzi, 
and pay a visit to a Russian flax-merchant resident there. We arrived 
at his house about half-past eleven in the forenoon, and were received 
by the gentleman and his handsome wife with the same hospitality 
that marked all classes in Russia with whom we came in contact. As 
our friends, however, could not speak any language but their own, our 
conversation and compliments were necessarily carried on through the 
medium of our hostess, who had accompanied us so far on our journey to 
Novgorod. We were shown into a splendid suite of seven rooms, all 
elegantly and tastefully furnished. A servant soon entered, bearing a 
tray with tumblers of champagne, premiére qualité. One might well be 


excused wishing, as he sipped a tablespoonful of it, that it was seven 
o'clock in the evening instead of half-past eleven in the forenoon. Drink- 
ing champagne, however good, “before,” as Jack says, “ the sun is over 
the foreyard-arm,” is a thing not to be done, let your hostess’s eyes be 


ever so bright. The champagne was succeeded by the inevitable tea, to 
which we did, as usual, ample justice. 

We explored the town, which contains about four thousand inha- 
bitants. ‘There was not much to interest a stranger. Good wide streets, 
and a navigable river, by which the flax is sent with other produce to 
St. Petersburg for shipment to England. 

After some hours bumping over more sand-hills, we arrived at Nov- 
gorod Welike in the evening. It is a curious old town, quite unlike any 
we had previously seen, and is one of the oldest in Russia, having been 
founded as early as the fifth century. For a long distance before it is 
reached the traveller sees the gilded domes of its numerous churches, 
from which he supposes that it is a much larger place than it really 
is. It formerly possessed a numerous population, and was the seat 
of many manufactures. Like Pskoff, however, it suffered by the foun- 
dation of St. Petersburg, and its trade and commerce visibly declined. I 
was told that its population now does not exceed ten thousand. ‘The 
cathedral of St. Sophia is said to be nine hundred years old. We went 
to see the memorial monument which has been erected to commemorate 
its millennium, and which the emperor intends to inaugurate. Unfortu- 
nately it was covered up, and we could not see it: we heard that it was 
cast in bronze by the English company at St. Petersburg, and is very 
emblematic.* 

According to Russian history, this town was originally governed as a 
republic, but its neighbours, being of a warlike and aggressive tempera- 


* T have, since my return, seen a beautiful copy of this monument, cast in 
bronze, in a reduced size, by the same company, for a friend of mine. It is the 
only copy in England, and a most interesting work. 
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ment, were in the habit of making — raids on it, until in the ninth 
century the Novgorodians called to their assistance one Prince Rurik, 
stated to have been of Scandinavian birth, who, with his descendants, 
protected them so well, that in course of time the Novgorodians absorbed 
the neighbouring states, until in its turn it was absorbed into the princi- 
pality of Moscow in 1477. For a short time, before Kieff became the 
capital, it is stated to have been the seat of the Russian goverament. The 
stone and iron bridge crossing the Volkova river is a handsome edifice, 
though perhaps to English taste a little overdone with gilding and imperial 
eagles. There is a theatre, which, judging only from its exterior, is not 
a very spacious one, numerous hotels with unpronounceable names, and 
avery good public garden, in which a military band plays in the evening, 
and which, when we visited it, was crowded. Here, a little to our sur- 
prise, we met with that horrid pork-pie hat, which seems to be in great 
favour with the fashionable female world of Novgorod, but which we had 
hoped was a specialty only to be seen at some English watering-places. 
The streets were full of people, owing, perhaps, to its being market-day. 
Steamers ply from here to Volkoftskaia and to Kazan. The Alexander 
Nevskoi monastery in St. Petersburg is named after Prince Alexander 
Nevskoi, who ruled over Novgorod in the thirteenth century, and who de- 
feated the Swedes in 1240 at the confluence of the Neva and Ishora, the 
place on which St. Petersburg now stands. It was from that victory 
that Alexander obtained the surname of Nevskoi, and it was in his 
honour that Peter the Great instituted the order of knighthood of St. 
Alexander Nevskoi in 1703. 

After a few hours’ steaming down the river Volkova, we arrived at 
Volkoffskaia. On either side of the river are almost countless monas- 
teries, convents, and churches. ‘he selection of the land on which these 
buildings stand reflects credit on the taste and knowledge of value or 
those who made it. Whenever one of these buildings was passed, a great 
amount of crossing themselves took place among the passengers on the 
steam-boat. They must have been tired of it at last, as the churches near 
Volkoffskaia received no attention at all, which was rather hard on them. 
Although on the sides of the river there were a few low hills, occupied b 
the monasteries, still the country presented an uninteresting surface, wit 
little to arrest the tourist’s attention. The fare by the steam-boat was 
very moderate. 

At Volkoffskaia we took the train to Moscow. The time allowed for 
performing the journey between that city and St. Petersburg is twenty 
hours. It might easily be done in twelve. We were told that the 
Buffet interest is very strong on this line, and that great resistance is 
made to any shortening of the eating and drinking hours as at present 
established. However, it is said that with the new year will come 
the shortening of the journey to fourteen hours. ‘Twelve months 
ago it took twenty-five hours. This line of railroad is, barring the 
wasted time, exceedingly well ordered, and the carriages most com- 
fortable. They are fitted up with a great regard to the convenience and 
ease of the passengers, who, except for eating and drinking, need not 
quit them during the journey, however long. In the winter a stove is 
introduced into what are called the saloon carriages. The station-houses 
where the buffets are held exceed in size and tastefulness of arrangement 
anything of a similar kind we had previously seen. To English ideas the 
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cost of the provisions appears large; still their quality, and the superior 
way in which they are put on the table, must be taken into account. It is 
stated that at each of these buffets a regular professed cook is kept. From 
personal observation, I should say that the Russians are the best eaters 
going. One of them told us quite seriously that what was absolutely 
necessary for a Russian would kill a German. Although the intervals 
between the buffets do not generally exceed more than four hours, still 
the Russian traveller is always ready for the attack. In order to give 
timely notice of starting of the train, a bell is rung with a one-two to 
tell you to prepare for your departure. At this signal the timid and the 
nervous hurry off to take their seats. The strong-minded of both sexes 
wait until the third bell sounds, and then are very often obliged to per- 
form a sort of gymnastic operation to secure their carriages, which in the 
case of the stifi-petticoated ones causes some display to the amusement 
of the male looker-on. 

It would really be much more decent did female travellers, when on a 
journey, leave these garments at home. In Switzerland it is no un- 
common occurrence to see the ladies going over the mountains with their 
hoops tied up, and slung on one of the pommels of the side-saddle. If ladies 
could only sometimes ‘see themselves as others see them,” I think that 
their inherent delicacy would make them discard these very discovering 
inventions. In the drawing-room, and perhaps in walking, when they 
are well managed by the wearers, these hoops, no doubt, do set off the 
female dress, and conceal the proportions of the female figure, but, when 
worn on journeys, are sometimes neither becoming nor convenient. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Arrival at Moscow—Moscow. 


WE arrived at Moscow at eight o’clock in the morning, not much 
fatigued, after sixteen hours in the railway. Before we had finished our 
travelling, we became accustomed to the long sederunts in the railway 
carriages, thinking nothing of passing three nights out of six in them. 

We proceeded in search of the hotel called in Bradshaw’s Continental 
Railway Guide “ Laodies.” The real name of this hotel is, or rather was, 
“ Labadie;” which made all the difference in inquiring for it, and did not 
certainly tend, as we found, to facilitate the search for it. 

However, for the guidance of those who may hereafter visit Moscow, and 
wish to look for this hotel, it may be mentioned that it is now called 
* Loubienka, ci-devant Labadie;” and a very good hotel it is, pleasantl 
situated in one of the best streets, and standing back on its own pores | 
We paid fifteen shillings a day for a sitting-room, two bedrooms, and ante- 
room, on the first floor. The landlord and his wife are French, and in- 
telligent, obliging people. The cuisine is undeniably good, and not very 
expensive. 

Moscow, called in the Russian language Moskwa, was for a long 
period prior to 1703 the capital of the Russian government, but in 
that year Peter the Great transferred the seat of government to St. 
Petersburg. 

Moscow appears to have undergone some rough treatment. Three 
hundred years ago, the Tartars twice sacked and then burned it; on the 
last occasion it is said that nearly one hundred thousand persons perished 
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by fire and sword. Then came accidental conflagrations, destroying large 
portions of the city; whilst in the early half of the seventeenth century, 
the Poles, who seem at various times to have been very troublesome to 
the Russians, captured Moscow, and laid a great part of it in ashes. In 
1812, the inhabitants set fire to it, by way of making things unpleasant 
to Napoleon I. 

The Kremlin is in the centre of Moscow. It is surrounded with walls, 
from fifteen to eighteen feet thick, with towers and five gates, of which 
latter, one is called the Holy Gate, or Gate of the Saviour, in consequence 
of the picture of Our Saviour placed, over it, and which is said to have 
been painted by St. Luke. Every one on passing under this gate, and 
for about ten yards afterwards, must take off his hat. The first time 
we drove under it, the stupid courier did not tell us that it was the Holy 
Gate, and I sat composedly with my hat on as usual. 

We had not gone, however, two or three yards, when our coachman, 
looking, back, saw me with my head covered, and began such a series of 
contortions of body and face that I felt there must be something wrong, 
and so uncovered just in time to escape the eye of the sentry placed there 
to secure obedience to the regulation, and to save myself the annoyance 
of being sent back. 

I only recovered my equanimity by heartily abusing the courier, who, 
I believe, purposely kept me in ignorance of the fact that I was passing . 
under the gate of gates. 

We were unsuccessful in obtaining access to the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption, which is stated to have been founded in 1326, and to be the 
most splendid among*the many splendid churches in Moscow. It is in this 
cathedral that the Russian sovereigns are crowned. Within the Kremlin 
walls there are upwards of thirty cathedrals and churches. 

There is also the magnificent tower or belfry of Ivan Velike, and near 
its base, on a pedestal, the great bell of Moscow, cast in the reign of the 
Empress Anne. There is a large piece out of it, by which the visitor is 
better enabled to judge of its enormous thickness, This bell is said to 
weigh upwards of four hundred thousand pounds of English weight. 

Under the western wall of the Kremlin is a very pleasant public garden, 
which is much resorted to by the inhabitants of that quarter of the town, 
and which was brilliantly illuminated during our visit on the night of the 
emperor’s féte. 

We had been told, when at Moscow, to ask for a species of white bread 
called kalatch, for which that city has for centuries been famous. It is 
made in the shape of a flat hand-basket, and, when eaten hot with lots of 
butter, reminds an English stomach of a married muffin and crumpet. 
In Moscow there are about one hundred and twenty vendors of this 
article. A fellow-traveller on the railroad told us that whenever he went 
to Moscow in the winter he took back to St. Petersburg a supply of this 
bread, hanging it out of the window to freeze. 

We found that the emperor was here, and in the evening there was a 
_ military illumination at the camp, about two miles out of the town. 

here was a long line of blazing tar-barrels, extending for six versts, sky- 
rockets, roman-candles, and every description of fireworks. The crowd was 
immense, and the emperor was present in a tent in the centre of the camp. 

In 1834, Moscow contained a population of 315,152, 240 parish 
churches, 33 other churches and chapels, and 21 monasteries and con- 
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vents. About ten years ago a new church of vast dimensions, dedicated 
to Our Saviour, was commenced, and is now nearly finished. 

As a place of residence, many prefer Moscow to St. Petersburg, the 
climate of the former being more equal, and not so much exposed to strong 
winds and storms; but its badly-paved streets would be found a considerable 
drawback by the inhabitant of London or Paris. In driving through 
them any attempt at conversation is out of the question, unless your 
companion has the lungs of a Stentor and you have your ears very wide 
open. At Moscow there is no tariff for the hackney-carriages, which 
some people tell you is in the interest of the public, and that they 
get better served without one. ‘Io those who can speak the language and 
who know the distances this may be so, but it may be doubted whether it 
is the case as regards the travelling public. We paid, after the usual 
preliminary wrangle, five shillings for a miserable two-horse affair from 
the station to the hotel, a distance of about a mile—our luggage going 
in some other conveyance, for which, of course, we had to pay in addition. 

Here we saw a tremendous procession of priests. The Archbishop of 
Moscow was going to mass, accompanied by nearly two hundred eccle- 
siastics, besides men bearing banners and images, machines that looked 
for all the world like small square four-post bedsteads adorned with 
white silk curtains, other machines that resembled small round temples, 
the contents of which, whatever they were, were concealed by red curtains 
drawn closely round; and other things, of which the names were unlearn- 
able, and the description difficult. The mounted gendarmes in their 
light-blue uniforms; the priests, with their long, wild-looking hair hanging 
down their backs, and enormous beards flowing over their breasts, looking 
not over-clean, decked out in robes of all the colours of the rainbow, and 
of some colours, too, which the rainkow has not, and worked in gold 
and silver thread, presented a tout ensemble not to be seen, perhaps, in 
any other country; whilst the bareheaded crowds that lined the streets 
and followed the procession afforded unmistakable evidence, by their 
earnest and respectful demeanour, that they fel¢ their religion in a greater 
degree than did some of the priests, who were laughing in no very 
decorous manner, even while intoning in public the services of their 
Church. 

There can be no doubt that Moscow presents an infinity of subjects of 
stirring interest to the traveller. On an inspection of the visitors’ book 
at the palace in the Kremlin, we saw the names of numerous English 
people ; and now that the railroad is open in its whole length from Berlin 
to St. Petersburg, and thence to Moscow, and every facility afforded to 
the tourist, it is probable that large numbers of our countrymen, and 
countrywomen too, will avail themselves of the opportunities afforded of 
visiting this remarkable city. 

The vast treasures and curiosities in the palace in the Kremlin do not, 
perhaps, impress the mind so powerfully at the moment as they do after 
you have quitted them, and when the memory reverts to them. 

A certain feeling of annoyance obtained with us at the way in which 
we were hurried over the inspection of objects on which we should have 
liked to dwell. A servant in livery accompanies the visitors in their 
progress through the building, and upon his tastes they are altogether de- 
pendent. For instance, there is a whole-length portrait of Catherine II., 
in military uniform, on horseback. True, the lady is riding en cavalier, 
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which at this day is not the fashion as it was in hers; still, as the 
likeness ‘of a once great and powerful sovereign, it was natural that we 
should have wished to study it. No time, however, was allowed for this, 
whilst in the next room we should have been allowed to waste a quarter 
of an hour in inspecting a great ugly pair of jack-boots, made with his 
own hands by Peter the Great; a curious relic, no doubt, as the work 
of imperial hands, but not worth, in that museum, more than a passin 
look. By our attendant, however, those boots were evidently a venera 
institution. The jewelled crowns and splendid helmets of former ages 
were simply pointed out, as the attendant continued his walk, as the 
crown of a sovereign, or the helmet of some warrior, whose name it was 
difficult to catch, and impossible, in the rapid succession of nomenclature, 
to retain in thememory. There was just sufficient time afforded to allow 
of the visitor wishing to examine them, before he was hurried off to some 
piece of gilded upholstery which had served as the throne at the coro- 
nation of some recent sovereign, whilst of the valuable gifts which 
sultans and prinees had presented hardly a glimpse could be obtained. 
Whole ranges of apparently magnificent and curiously-inlaid weapons, 
arranged on the walls for inspection, were passed without a word of ex- 
planation or chance of examination. ‘The state carriages, with Anna 
Petrovna’s curious garden-chair and Napoleon’s travelling - carriage, 
would have been passed by in the same scrambling manner, had we not 
pulled short up and insisted on asking whose they had been. The 
whole affair was evidently considered a confounded bore by the attend- 
ants, who did not, however, forget to put in their claims for “ buck- 
sheesh.’ Of all the nuisances which attend the sight-seer none is so 
objectionable as the professional showman, ‘The absence of this animal 
constitutes one of the many charms of the Uffizzi and Pitti Palaces 
at Florence. There the visitor ranges at will up and down the long 
galleries unattended and unquestioned, and without being called upon 
to pay a penny. What a pity it is that the same course cannot be 
adopted in England and other countries. Let the servants stand about 
in the rooms to take care that no one improperly meddles with the objects 
exhibited; and let the visitor pay, if deemed necessary, on entrance, a 
capitation fee, to be divided amongst the attendants, leaving him free to 
devote as much of his time as he chooses to examining and studying the 
treasures and curiosities exhibited to his view. 

Though not attempting to give a description of Moscow itself, we ma 
direct the attention of the traveller to the Foundling Hospital, the Riding- 
school, the University, and the Post-office ; also to the statues in honour 
of Pojarski and Minnin in the Krasnoi-Ploschad, or the Red Place, 
which were erected by Alexander I. in commemoration of their having 
delivered the country from the invasion of the Poles in 1613. These 
statues are of bronze, and nearly fourteen feet high, and stand on a block 
of red granite, on which is an inscription in Russian and a bas-relief, 
the whole surrounded by a handsome iron railing. This monument is 
well worthy of examination. 

It was on the expulsion of the Poles in that year that Michael Ro- 
manoff, alleged to have been descended in the female line from Rurik, 
mounted the throne of Russia, and became the founder of the present 
dynasty. 

The views of Moscow from the Kremlin-terrace, and also from th 
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Seminoff monastery and the Sparrow-hill, are the best that can be ob- 
tained. It certainly was a novel circumstance that, at the tower of the 
Seminoff monastery, the lay brother who pointed out the different build- 
ings should have been totally blind. The way in which he rushed up and 
down the winding staircase was something wonderful, and it was not 
until we had been on the platform for some minutes asking questions and 
receiving answers as to this and that church, that we discovered the poor 
man was blind. It sounded strange when he subsequently told our 
interpreter that a great many English had been up the tower, and that 
he was always so glad to see them. Under the Sparrow-hill, across the 
river, is a convent for les demoiselles ; but our guide informed us that 
none are admitted unless they are very rich. It is charmingly situated, 
—— rather low, perhaps, and is well out of the noise and bustle of 
the city. 

It “an been previously stated that the Russian peasants attach great 
importance to their images or pictures; but there is one in Moscow, 
besides that supposed miraculous one over the Holy Gate leading out of 
the Red Place into the Kremlin, which is imagined to possess wonderful 
qualities. We did not see it, but were informed that this image or ~ 
picture of the Virgin is never taken out of its chapel unless in a carriage 
with eight horses, and that upon the illness of the late Emperor Nicholas, 
when it was wished to try what effect it would have in restoring his 
majesty’s health, the image demonstrated in some way or other that it 
did not choose to make the journey, and so, as our informant said, ‘“ The 
emperor died next day.” It does seem difficult of belief that any Church 
should, in the nineteenth century, keep a carriage and horses for a picture. 
I thought at first that my informants were playing on my credulity in 
this matter, but subsequent inquiries, conducted, of course, with as much 
delicacy as possible, compel me to believe that the fact is as represented. 


MYNHEER ON HIS TRAVELS.* 


M. Fauaire, while making some researches a short time ago in the 
Library at the Hague, came across a curious MS. journal kept by two 
young Dutch gentlemen, the MM. de Villiers, who proceeded with their 
tutor to Paris, for the purpose of giving the final touch to their educa- 
tion. At the time when our travellers visited the capital of France it had 
been greatly improved, to which fact Corneille alludes in the following 
lines, from his comedy, “ Le Menteur :” 


Paris voit tous les jours des métamorphoses. 

Dans tout le Pré-aux-Clers fu verras mémes choses. 
Et univers entier ne peut voir rien d’égal 

Aux superbes dehors du Palais Cardinal. 


.* Journal d’un Voyage & Paris en 1657-1658. Publié par A. P. Faugere. 
Paris: Duprat. 
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Toute une ville entiére avec pompe batie 

Semble d’un vieux fossé pas miracle sortie, 

Et nous fait présumer & ses superbes toits, 

Que tous les habitants sont des dieux ou des rois. 


We may add that the journal is in very excellent French, and the editor 
has wisely retained the quaint orthography. After these preliminary re- 
marks, we will hasten to cull such passages as appear to us worthy of 
notice. 

At Bruges our young travellers paid their respects to the royal family 
of England, but did not see Charles II., because he had gone to Brussels 
to hold a conference’with Don Juan, commanding the Spanish troops in 
Flanders. The Duke of York sent a carriage to bring them to court, and 
received them very politely—‘ as much so as the genius of his country 
enabled him to do.”’ As he had been educated in France, he was ac- 
customed to receive people. The visitors found that while the prince 
generally passed for a man of heart, he was not deficient in esprit. They 
next saw the Duke of Gloucester, who bore a marked likeness to his late 
father. He had his hair in curl-papers, but removed them so that his 
visitors might admire his beautiful curls. They did not see the princess 
royal* till she returned from prayers, when she received them ee 
to her wont ; that is to say, coldly, and without saying a word, “ whic 
is not at all pleasant in times like these, however great the princes whom 
we see may be.” ‘The royal family were very meanly lodged, and the 
fault was laid on the king’s chancellor, who engaged his master too 
deeply with the Spaniards, who did not care for him for his own sake, 
but only because he could injure England through those of his party re- 
maining at home, and France, which he had just left, by withdrawing the 
troops of his nation that served there. ‘i 

Travelling in those days must have been troublesome work, owing to 
the constant extortions practised on young gentlemen from the country. 
- Thus, on more than one occasion, the boatmen confiscated our travellers’ 

valises till they paid freight for them, while at Gravelines the mayor kept 
back their passports, and compelled them to remain all night. Hence 
they were not sorry to enter France vid Calais, where they hired horses 
for four pistoles to convey them to Paris. They had considerable trouble 
on the road, owing to the scouting parties of Spaniards, which they had 
to escape. At length, however, they arrived in Paris, and put up at La 
Ville de Brissac, kept by one Monglas, a Huguenot. Here they were 
obliged to keep in hiding, because their clothes were old-fashioned, being 
covered with gold and silver and a heap of ribbons, which were not.worn 
then. And now for a description of Paris in 1657 : 


On January 1 the weather began to grow fine, with an agreeable frost, which 
lasted four or five days in succession. The streets became dry, and we took ad- 
vantage of it to walk about the city, and form a first impression, which is very 
difficult when you are in a carriage. Still it was impossible for us to see it 
thoroughly enough to obtain an exact and entire acquaintance with it. It is 
usually divided into three parts—the cité, the town, and the university. They 
are separated by the river Seine, and connected by several bridges. The cité is 
the first Paris, the ancient Lutetia, surrounded by the river, which, by dividing, 
forms two islands in mid-channel, on which are founded the two sovereign seats 


* Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles I., widow of William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, and mother of William III, who was then six years of age. 
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of religion and justice: the cathedral dedicated to Notre-Dame, and the palace 
for the parliament, whose names the two islands bear. The town is New Paris, 
in which are the fine people, the great churches, the hotels of the princes, the 
enchanted houses and gold-mines of the financiers, and the Louvre, the usual 
residence of the kings, whose single gallery, which Henri III. began, to join the 

alace of the Louvre to the Tuileries, is the most superb architectural design in 

urope. The university, which forms the third part of the city, is composed of 
sixty colleges, the most celebrated of which is the Sorbonne. The town has 
eight gates: St. Antoine, the Temple, St. Martin, St. Denis, Montmartre, 
Richelieu, St. Honoré, and the Porte-Neuve. The cité formerly had four, at the 
head of so many bridges. The university has nine: St. Bernard, St. Victor, St. 
Marcel, St. Jacques, St. Michel, St. Germain, Bussi, Dauphiné, and Nesle, all 
of which, excepting the last three, have faubourgs bearing their name. Mont- 
martre may now be considered a faubourg of Paris, and is a hill, where the 
Parisians once on a time adored the idol of Mercury or Mars, before St. Denis 
endured martyrdom there for the truth of the Gospel, which he preached to the 
French. It is said that he carried his head in his hands from Montmartre to the 


_ spot that bears his name, which, however, is only a tradition approaching to a 


fable. 


A snow-storm was soon after the cause of a tumult, in which those “ of 
the religion,” that is, Huguenots, would have been maltreated had they 
not defended themselves vigorously. As they returned from service at 
Charenton the mob pelted them, and the son of Mr. Oger, the English 
resident, not being able to stand this insolence, got out of his carriage 
and drew his sword. A man charged and wounded him, but, quickly 
turning round, he ran him through, and left him lying on the road. Mr. 
Oger was at once attacked by the whole mob, and the dead man’s brother 
passed his sword through him in turn. When he was withdrawn from 
the hands of this mob, he was taken to a surgeon to have his wound 
dressed, who was so skilful that he cured him in a few days. His father, 
a man highiy esteemed because he was formerly in the English service, 
and still acted as Cromwell’s agent (we see from this that the writer was 
a staunch royalist, in spite of his Dutch blood), complained to the king, 
and obtained a decree by which his son was absolved and his assailants 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. Here is another sign of the times : 


We were told of a quarrel which had occurred at the gambling-table between 
the Due de Roquelaure and the Sieur de Bragelonne: the latter received a box 
on the ears for some words that resembled giving the lie, but he resented it on 
the spot, for, leaping on the due’s neck, he threw him down, and gave him 
several kicks and cuffs. Everybody spoke of the affair in his way, and the ma- 
jority were pleased that the gentleman had revenged himself so well, because of 
the ill temper of the duc, who quarrels with every person and never forgives. 
The court, however, sent Bra aon to the Bastille, and gave orders to set a 
guard over Roquelaure, until the quarrel was arranged. 


So soon as our travellers’ gala clothes were ready, and they had set 
up their carriage, they went to witness the king’s ballet. The hall in 
which the dancing took place was so well lighted with handsome crystal 
lustres that they could see, as in broad daylight, from one end to the 
other. The ballet consisted of ten entrances, of which the king danced 
the first three. The subject was ’amour malade, and the piece was so 
diversified that it could pass muster as an ambigu of ballet, comedy, and 
farce. At the beginning of each entrance a chorus was sung by Spite, 
Reason, and Time, who had consulted about Love’s malady at the open- 
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ing of the ballet. It is trne that this unusual intermezzo was so often 
repeated, and lasted such a length of time, that it eventually became 
wearisome. Their next amusement was going with the Abbé de Sau- 
tereau to see the masques at the Porte St. Antoine, some three thousand 
in number. There was a horrible confusion with the carriages, which 
seems to have been chronic in those days, but our heroes, nothing 
daunted, invited the abbé to sup on the Mardi-gras, and pass the night 
in going to balls. For this purpose they had horses put to two car- 
riages, and armed their lacqueys with pistols and musketoons. Funny 
things certainly took place in those days: thus the Rheingrave went to 
a ball with Monsieur, and his valets, becoming intoxicated, robbed the 
masquers, and returned home loaded with their plunder. The Rheingrave 
attempted to punish them for their villany, but one of them drew a pistol 
from his pocket and pointed at the Rheingrave, saying, “ If you were not 
my master, I know very well what I should do.” So bad was the state 
of affairs in Paris, that the king issued an edict forbidding pages and 
lacqueys to carry arms under the penalty of death, owing to the acts of 
violence which they daily committed in Paris. But the Paris robbers of 
that day seem to have been as dangerous as our ticket-of-leave men, 
ahead they were treated in a far more practical way : 


Returning from the promenade at the Palais Royal, we were stopped by a 
at crowd near the Croix du Tiroir : two horsemen who had jundesed Madame 
e Menardeau were being executed there. Under pretext of escorting the car- 
riages returning from the fair they had attacked hers, and stripped her of the 
best things that she had; but one of the party, saying that she had not yet 
been robbed enough, caused them to turn back, which cost them their lives, for 
having been carefully noticed and followed, they were taken the next day at 
Vincennes just as they were preparing to return to Paris and play some other 
fine trick. We saw one broken on the wheel, who was so well-looking that we 
should never have taken him for a robber had we seen him elsewhere. Soon 
after, while crossing the Gréve, we saw six villains executed who called them- 
selves gentlemen: one of them was an English count. This city is the 
speediest in the world for doing justice on robbers, for they are sent out of 
the world twenty-four hours after arrest ; and there is always a large number of 
them, so deeply rooted is this accursed weed in the city, where the great con- 
fusion seems a secret: protection for this infamous trade. 


Soon after our travellers had an opportunity of seeing the king inspect- 
ing his musketeers at Neuilly. They describe him as a brave prince, 
well-built, and very tall for his age; he wore a black velvet juste au corps 
with silk buttons, and over it a black morocco baldric without fringe, in 
order to serve as an example to those of his kingdom whom he desired 
to render less expensive in their dress. A. visit paid to the Palais Royal 
aroused their indignation, because the English* had committed serious 
injury there, for to have five sols’ worth of gold they had spoiled things 
which could not be replaced for four pistoles, and not satisfied with carry- 
ing off the gilding, they actually broke the window-panes to steal the 
lead. About this time there was a quarrel between France and Holland 
about some vessels which De Ruyter had seized, and our diarists accom- 


panied the Dutch ambassador when he went to explain matters to 
Louis : 


* This palace had been set apart as the residence of the Queen of England, and 


she also received from the French court, according to Ormesson, a pension of 
1200 francs a day. 
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We were so close that we could hear all that was said. Our ambassador 
von by a long and badly-arranged narrative of the piracies which the French 
had inflicted on our merchants, and accused the government openly. The car- 
dinal interrupted him three or four times, and said to him, among other things, 
that his harangue was not a declaration of the interests of his masters, but a 
declamation—in short, he is not suited for this court, and he has certainly em- 
bittered matters by his behaviour, which was too precipitate, as he had no 
orders from his superiors, and we might have a quarrel with this crown, until it 
is satisfied for the insult De Ruyter offered it by selling the French vessels to 
the Spaniards, and unless this man, who is not at all liked, is recalled. Hence, 
it was said aloud that another audience would not be granted him. After 
he had spoken, and the king had told him that he should not give up the 
Dutch vessels until Messieurs the Estates had satisfied M. de Thou, whom he 
had sent to them. Our ambassador retired, and asking if he could obtain 
nothing more, the king said, “ Nothing—be off ! be off!” The cardinal, who 
walked with him to the door, said to him, “ Never had ambassador spoken so 
haughty at this court, and you may have cause to repent it.” Then he whispered 
to the Count de Brutton, “Tell him not to speak so haughtily to the queen : 
he is a rascal. I know him well.” In the mean while, the cardinal escaped 
by the back stairs, and sent word to the queen not to listen to him; so that 
when the ambassador reached her rooms, the queen advanced to him, and said, 
that it was not necessary for him to make a speech, as she knew all he had said to 
the king, and dismissed him very coldly. 


Fortunately, the affair blew over again, though we can imagine the 
king’s anger at being so bluntly apostrophised by the sturdy Hollander. 
When he first heard of the seizure of his ships, Louis demanded that the 
admiral should be hanged at once, and consequently his dignity must 
have been greatly assailed by charges being brought against his navy, 
which in truth were thoroughly justified by the facts. But the King of 
France was no sooner out of one trouble than he was in for another; the 
cardinal objected to carry out his engagements with Cromwell, and tried 
to get off his promise that if Dunkirk were taken it should be handed 
over to the English. On this head the ambassador, Lockhart, spoke up 
almost as sharply as the Dutchman. ‘ He even went so far,” our author 
records with holy awe, “as to say that his master never deceives any- 
body and will not let anybody deceive him, and that, unless this siege 
was undertaken, his master had commanded him to demand repayment 
of the expenses he had incurred for the equipment of the fleet from 
April 1 to Sept. 1, at the rate of 25,000 crowns a day, and that if this 
were refused, he would know how to obtain justice for himself.’ Lord 
Lockhart had also another private matter of his own to settle. The Earl 


_ of Inchiquin, a Catholic, and married to a Protestant lady, had a sor by 


her, whom she had taken away and placed under the protection of the 
English ambassador, but the father carried off his son in his turn, and 
entrusted him to the principal of the des Grassins College. Lord Lock- 
hart demanded that the boy should be restored to him, threatening to 
break off his relations if his request were not satisfied, and the whole 
affair caused Mazarin great annoyance. But these reports were cast 
into the shade by the doings of Queen Christina of Sweden, and our 
author gives us a full account of the murder of Monaldeschi, in a report 
drawn up in Italian by Mareo Antonio Conti. The details are so curious, 
and generally so little known, that we do not hesitate to quote them in 
extenso : 
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THE NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF MONALDESCHI. 

The Queen of Sweden, admirable in this century, both through the 
mental qualities with which nature has abundantly enriched her, and the 
knowledge which she had acquired by incessant labour—virtues and 
knowledge which she so well employed that she changed the fragile 
royalty of earth for the eternal empire of Heaven—proceeded two years 
ago from Flanders, where she had been residing for some time, to Italy, 
in order to renew her profession of Catholic faith at the feet of the 
sovereign pontiff at Rome. She wa:. accompanied by a numerous court, 
composed almost entirely of Spaniards, of whom the first and director 
was the Duc de la Cueva, with the title of major-domo, and the duchess 
his wife with that of first lady. The Count de Pimentel accom- 
panied her in the quality of ambassador of the Catholic king, or 
rather to watch her conduct. The prudent queen, having seen that the 
Spaniards, according to their character, which is no less haughty than 
greedy, arrogated an authority greater than was seemly, both in the 
command and in the administration of her royal estates, which they 
disposed of at their good pleasure with avidity and rapacity, began by 
taking into her service Italians, with whom she gradually renewed her 
court. Among the latter were the Count Santinelli and the Marquis 
Monaldeschi, both subjects of the Church. The farmer belonged to 
Pesaro, in the state of Urbino, and the latter to Orvieto, in the province 
called the Patrimony; both, through their old nobility and their fine 
personal qualities, worthy to serve such a queen. The duty of adminis- 
tering the household was given to Monaldeschi, and all the money 
passed through his hands; and to Santinelli, that of first chamberlain, 
being, apparently, the preferred favourite. 

A very great jealousy sprang up between these two cavaliers, and 
they soon began persecuting each other. But Santinelli, through many 
reasons that rendered him amiable, attained a higher degree of favour 
with the queen; he was also more beloved at court, and, on the other 
hand, Monaldeschi was detested by the greater number, all the inferiors 
regulating their sentiments by those of persons above them, which aug- 
mented in Monaldeschi’s heart his hatred and jealousy of Santinelli. We 
can easily suppose that if one watched the other did not sleep; but above all, 
Monaldeschi, who saw his rival advancing more and more in the queen’s 
favour; he therefore continually brooded over means of supplanting 
him, losing no opportunity to attain his object, which eventually led 
him to an unhappy death. 

He had gained cognisance, no one knew how, of several very secret 
things prejudicial either to the reputation of the queen or the interests 
of the state, and which her majesty supposed were only known to the 
count ; so that, if they were ever known by others, the queen could onl 
accuse the count, and thus feel a hatred of him. Monaldeschi thought 
of profiting by this circumstance to overthrow his competitor. Conse- 
quently, he concocted and wrote several letters, which were addressed 
from Rome and other parts of Italy to the queen herself by suppositious 
and unknown persons, in which, with a simulated zeal for her, she was 
warned of the knowledge spread about these secret matters; and he 
hoped that the queen, thinking that the count alone could have revealed 


them, and that he had been neither faithful nor discreet, would dismiss 
VOL. G 
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him. But she conceived doubts, and, it is said, communicated to the 
count some passages from this correspondence, and he, well aware that 
he was not the author of this divulgement, assured the indignant queen 
of his innocence in the warmest and plainest terms, and.he regained his 
credit. They judged that this manceuvre might have been arranged by 
Monaldeschi in order to overthrow the count, and means were sought 
to learn the truth, the more so because they not only knew the internal 
hatred which he nourished against Santinelli, but also, that having nearly 
forgotten the respect due to the queen, he allowed himself to make un- 
seemly remarks about her. Having inquired of the man who had deli- 
vered the pretended letters addressed to the queen, he confessed that 
they did not come from Italy, but were Monaldeschi’s handiwork. 

A confidant of his had cognisance of his plans, and tried to persuade 
him to refrain and leave the queen entire liberty to choose the favourite 
who pleased her most. The favour of princes was transitory, and was not 
always fixed on the same object, which was especially true of the femi- 
nine sex, for though at times there are ladies who, through an effort of 
nature, have something masculine about them, that nature, however, does 
not so completely transform them that they do not remain women ; and 
that Monaldeschi, by being moderate and prudent, might hope to leave 
the queen’s service to cure himself of this passion. He also tried to per- 
suade him to go to a room where he had divers papers, and burn or re- 
move them, or else entrust them to him to place in a spot where they 
would never be found. But the unhappy man, who could not place con- 
fidence in the sage advice of this friend, was forced, much against his will, 
to put faith in the sinister messenger of his enemy, who came to an- 
nounce to him the inevitable death which soon after presented itself to 
him with a drawn sword. 

The queen, since her return to France, had resided at the royal palace 
of Fontainebleau, twelve leagues from Paris. On Saturday morning, the 
10th ultimo, she summoned Monaldeschi to her bedroom, When he 
entered she locked him in, and with a royal majesty, and in a speech 
full of skill, showing herself acquainted with all his tricks and artifices to 
overthrow Santinelli, she so pressed him that the unhappy man could 
not, or would not, deny, and confessed everything. It is not known 
whether the queen induced him to do so by a promise of pardon on her 
royal word. 

After this, and at the same moment, making him leave her bedroom 
and enter the gallery called des Cerfs, where she locked him in with her 
own hand, she straightway proceeded to Monaldeschi’s apartments, where 
she took all the papers and letters by which Monaldeschi’s own confession 
was verified, and probably others, which led to what occurred imme- 
diately after. In fact, Santinelli was sent with his people to the same 
gallery in which Monaldeschi had been locked up a short time before, 
but not as gentlemen to give him the lie for what he had falsely said, 
written, and done, but rather as assassins. He bade the prisoner think 
of his soul, for he would be a dead man in an hour. Each can under- 
stand how cruel to him was such news brought him by his enemy. Still, 
making a virtue of necessity, he abased him to ask as a mercy that the 
whole night should be granted him, that he might better resign himself 
to the will of God; but Santinelli answered him that he would have no 
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longer time than an hour, and that if he wished to confess, a priest should 
be sent to him. As Monaldeschi still implored a prolongation of his life, 
the impatient men, unable to suffer a longer delay, began dealing him 
mortal blows, to which Monaldeschi offered no resistance, and restricted 
himself to asking for a confessor. The chaplain of the palace was intro- - 
duced, and he made the sacramental confession ; and it was scarce ended 
ere they finished killing him with daggers, the unfortunate man display- 
ing no sign of resentment. It is not known whether the queen was wit- 
ness of so horrible a spectacle, or whether she remained in her bedroom, 
where she had examined him. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, the queen sent one of her gentle- 
men to report what had occurred to their majesties the king and queen, 
and to the cardinal, so that his eminence should know the exact motive 
that had urged her, and to prevent their majesties learning in a disagree- 
able manner this deed accomplished in their kingdom and their royal 
palace. The cardinal, on the Monday, sent one of his intimate servants 
to inform her that he had not dared inform his majesty of the occurrence, 
as he did not know how to set about it. In this we notice the cleverness 
and prudence of the cardinal, who, although he had no doubt but that the 
king knew everything, wished to make it believed that he was quite 
ignorant of the affair, so as not to oblige him to feel offended or show 
himself wounded at the slight respect shown him in having a gentleman 
assassinated in the apartments of his royal palace, even though he had 
deserved death a hundred times. The cardinal went on to say that, as 
the queen’s servant, he counselled her to throw all the blame on Santi- 
nelli and her suite, and to say that they had committed this assassination 
without her participation, and that the queen, in order to prove this more 
fully, had at once discharged them. In this way he would manage to 
render the king satisfied with the explanation; but, otherwise, she could 
not hope that the king would come to Fontainebleau to see her, as he 
had previously resolved. 

The person sent by his eminence reached Fontainebleau on Tuesday, 
and delivered his message to the queen. The latter replied that she had 
ordered everything, and explained the very urgent reasons which had 
impelled her to act so; but that, as the king ordered, for she regarded 
the advice given by the cardinal as a royal order, she would dismiss her 
suite; and, in fact, a short time after they mounted post-horses and went 
away. 


The unfortunate Monaldeschi was interred in the church of Avon: at 
the entrance, at the foot of the holy water vessel, is a small black stone, 
on which the words are engraved : 


CY-GiT 
MONADES— 
XI. 


Another stone of more recent date bears the following epitaph: “Le 
Samedi, 10 Novembre 1657, 45 h. $ du soir, ont été déposés prés du 
bénitier, les restes du Marquis de Monaldeschi, grand écuyer de la reine 
Christine de Suéde, mis 4 mort dans la galerie des Cerfs du Chateau de 
Fontainebleau, 3h. du soir.” 
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All persons, however, did not regard this atrocious crime in the same 
indulgent light as our courtly Italian reporter, and our young Huguenot 
records in his journal: 

Thus one Italian murdered another by the order of a mad woman, whose 
lubricity, which is the mother of all disorders, proves that she never possessed 
any veritable virtue or noble sentiments, since by this action she has testified 
that, after insulting her God, she was reckless of her honour. After leaving the 
French, who had governed her in Sweden, before they compelled her to give up 
her crown, she surrendered herself to the Spaniards, and her love of them ceased 
when she was in Italy ; the Italians satisfied her till she arrived in France, where 
she has just got rid of them with such éclat, and I do not know whether she 


may not be meditating at present about finding out the value of the Scotch, the 
English, and even the Armenians. 


Among the anecdotes current at the time in Paris about Queen 
Christina was one to the effect that, in an Italian town, she threw her 
glove into a lion’s den, and ordered one of her lovers to fetch it for her. 
He did so, and then asked permission on the spot to leave her. This is 
the subject of one of Schiller’s ballads, but it has been unfortunately told 
of so many ladies, that we have serious doubts as to there being any truth 
in it. The cardinal was in a terrible fright about Christina coming to 
Paris, and at last frightened her out of it, to his great satisfaction, although 
she offered a sturdy opposition. ‘* What!’’ she exclaimed, “ you suffer 
more than two thousand Germans to be in Paris at the same time, and 
make a difficulty about receiving an old ally there.” However, the king 
gave her 11,000 pistoles, and she consented to keep quiet. It is 
eminently characteristic of Mazarin that he had a neat pasquinade pre- 
pared, under the‘ title of ‘‘ Les Métempsychoses de la Reine Christine,” 
to regale the queen with if she visited Paris. As she did not come, how- 
ever, the cardinal ordered the author to suppress it. About this time the 
king was guilty of an act of meanness, which, however, his eminence 
corrected. The Prince de Condé, who was dangerously ill, sent to Paris 
for his physician to come to him at once. The latter asked for a passport, 
and the affair was referred to the cardinal, who consulted the king. Louis, 
however, hesitated, and said that since the prince had done so long with- 
out this physician, he could do without him now : besides, he was a rebel, 
and in arms against his sovereign, The cardinal, seeing here an oppor- 
tunity for doing a generous action, told the king that as the prince had 
the honour of belonging to him, he ought to be dear to him, and that in 
such an urgent necessity everything should be forgotten for the sake of 
preserving so great a man. Whereupon the king recognised his error, 
and gave his own surgeon orders to go to the prince as well. 

Our journalist records a very curious affair, which we do not think has 
et been practised by our garotiers. A merchant, returning home from 
aris after selling his goods, was stopped a little beyond the Bois de 

Boulogne by robbers, who plundered and were inclined to kill him. After 
much entreaty his life was spared, and they hit on what our author calls 
‘a rather neat idea” to gain the time to escape. Having ripped up his 
horse, they shut him up inside after bringing the skin together again, 
and pulling the girths as tight as they could. In this pitiable state the 
poor fellow had recourse to cries and lamentations, and a passing courier 
was terrified at hearing this lamentable voice, and not being able to dis- 
cover whence it came. He at length approached the horse, and his 
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amazement was doubled on hearing that the cries came from inside it. 
He at once bade his postilion dismount, and after unbuckling the girths, 
they saw the poor fellow emerge quite naked, and in worse array than 
those that came out of the horse of Troy. He told them what had 
happened, and the postilion, having lent him his breeches and cloak, they 
took him to St. Cloud, and were so lucky as to put up at the inn where the 
robbers were. The courier, on asking the hostess to find some old clothes 
in which the poor man could return to Paris, was told by her that there 
were some gentlemen up-stairs who had a suit for sale ; whereupon she 
fetched it, and showed it to the courier, The merchant at once saw that 
they were his clothes, and so the courier sent off the postilion to warn the 
provost, and had the hostelry invested in the interim. When the provost 
arrived, two of the robbers were caught, but the rest were killed in defend- 
ing themselves. We would not have given much for their chance of 


escaping the hangman. Another very neat piece of swindling is thus de- 
scribed by our author : 


A man of rank, having turned Carthusian, after having been in the world up 
to the age of forty, and even after having borne arms as a captain of cavalry, 
yielded himself up to this austere life, and lived for two years with such great 
severity that the pater prefect frequently reprehended him for it, and said that 
he did more than their order required; but he always declared that he did not 
do enough, and that, as he had been so great a sinner, he must make up for lost 
time, and labour for his salvation. After thus obtaining the good opinion of all 
the brethren, who believed him a saint, he thought proper to swindle them a 
few days ago. He forged a letter from his brother, who, after telling him that 
he was going to be married, begged him to buy jewels and valuable stuffs for 
him. He took the letter to the prefect, and said to him, that as he had entirely 
withdrawn himself from the world, he could not trouble himself about these 
purchases. The father answered him, that religion did not extinguish the offices 
of relationship, but recommended them, and induced him to try and please his 
brother. He had brought to the monastery all the rarest articles by Bidal and 
other jewellers, and having got together jewellery to the value of thirty or fort, 
thousand francs, under pretext of showing it to persons who understood oe 
matters, he escaped with a man who often came to see him in a carriage, and no 
one knows what has become of him. Still, Bidal and the others have attacked 
the monastery, and say that they only supplied the goods on the credit of the 
house, and expected to be paid by it. 

A little further on we find the king fully determined to put down the 
curse of duelling. A Baron de Sue having been so weak-minded as to 
let himself be killed, his body was dragged on a hurdle through the 
streets as a warning example. But this did not appear to act as an in- 
timidation, for nearly every page of the volume tells us of a blood- 
thirsty fight, generally for the most frivolous reasons. Assassinations 
were also frequent enough, and so with the cut-purses, cloak-snatchers, 
and so on. Paris can hardly have been the pleasantest of places to knock 
about at night in. We are bound to add that our young Dutchman’s 
remarks are fully borne out by a very curious little book in our posses- 
sion, printed in 1638, and called “The History of Thierves.” Of course 
the unhappy gipsies fell victims to the prejudices of the age; here is an 
entry: “ On February 25, 1658, we saw at Croix du Tiroir two of the 
accursed race of Saracens, commonly called here Bohemians, broken on 
the wheel. There were twelve of them, who boldly robbed all round the 
town, carried off little children, stole chalices from the churches, and com- 
mitted a thousand crimes of that nature. They were caught at last, and 
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after the most culpable were executed, the rest were sent to the galleys.” 
In the same month, troublesome Queen Christina turned up in Paris, and 
was lodged at the Louvre in the cardinal’s apartments, who retired to a 
small room at the end of his gallery, as a gentle hint that he did not ex- 
pect her to stay long. Finding this would not do, his eminence laid up 
with a fit of the gout; but the mad queen was not to be stirred by such 
trifles. She must have been a horrid nuisance, for, when the whim 
seized her, she would visit the king, or the queen, or monsieur, or his 
eminence, at the most unseasonable hours. She kept them awake all 
night; and as she never slept herself, but got up at a very early hour, 
the whole court was defrauded of its natural rest. Fancy, though, the 
haughty King of France requesting her to dance with him, and the 
queen-mother feeling highly offended at her refusal, because she had 
hoped to have a hearty laugh at her! Our author managed to have a good 
look at her insane majesty, and thus describes her personal appearance : 

She wore her own hair, which is very light, but short, and cut like a man’s. 
She is short and stumpy; her face is slightly pitted with small-pox, but it is 
only visible when quite close ; her complexion is very fresh, and she has a wide 
forehead and large sparkling eyes ; she has an aquiline nose, which, being suited 
to her face, becomes her; her mouth is well cut, her lips are vermilion, but her 
teeth are all spoiled; her chin is slightly pointed, and completes the oval of her 
face. He could not remark that her body was so badly formed as was stated. 
It is certainly true that her right shoulder is rather higher than her left, but if 
a person did not know it he would have a difficulty in discovering the fact, and 
she also tries to conceal this defect as well as she can, for, in order to equalise 
her shoulders, she always walks right foot first, places her left hand on her side, 
and her right behind her. 

Among the court gossip of the hour we find that there was a terrible 
row at the Louvre because the king’s brother, the Duc d’Anjou, after- 
wards regent, eating soup on a fast-day, and being reproved by his 
brother, offered him a spoonful. The king, annoyed at this, refused it 
rather roughly; whereupon Monsieur, feeling vexed, threw the spoon at 
his head. The king, without displaying any temper, rose from table, 
and said: “ Little boy, were it not for the respect which I feel for the 
queen my mother, I would teach you what you owe to me,” and at the 
same time had him put under arrest. This incident greatly troubled the 
queen and his eminence, but by his skill and enterprise peace was made 
next day by Monsieur asking his brother’s pardon. Coming close upon 
this, we have a new mode of robbery practised by the king’s musketeers 
of all people in the world: they stopped persons outside the gates, and 
made them hand over their breeches, alleging, in excuse, that when they 
asked for purses their victims only gave them a few pistoles, and kept 
back the best part as well as their watches and jewellery, but in this new 
way they secured everything. 

At this point the journal breaks off, as the travellers, after eighteen 
months’ stay in Paris, set out for a tour through the Bourbonnais. Our 
author, it is true, promises to continue his diary, but he closes the present 
volume with the departure from Paris. Whether he kept his word is 
best known to M. Faugére, but, if he did so, we earnestly hope that 
gentleman will publish the rest of the journal, for it would be most inte- 
resting to learn from an intelligent foreigner the social condition of pro- 
vincial France under the benignant rule of Louis XIV. 


HORSES AND STUDS IN FRANCE* 


So persistent are national prejudices, that it is still, under most cir- 
cumstances, a matter of extreme difficulty to persuade a Briton of the old 
school that our friends across the Channel can ride at all. With a grunt 
of disparagement he may admit that Bayard and Dunois, Duguesclin 
and Montmorency, bestrode their dextriers and couched their lances in 
many a tilt-yard and a tented field, and that the French cavaliers at - 
Cressy and Poictiers did gallant, albeit unavailing service against the 
foe. With a shrug, he may grant that Kellerman and Michaud’s 
cuirassiers at Waterloo rode pretty dexterously round the English squares, 
and he has heard of Murat as “le beau sabreur,” but he scarcely asso- 
ciates good horsemanship with the idea. He may have seen the guides 
and hussars of the Guard, and have heard of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 
He may also have heard that there are cavalry schools at Saumur and 
Luneville, and a veterinary college at Alfort ; he may have been present 
at the Chantilly or Satory races, or Marche steeple-chases ; and it will 
be still very nigh impossible to convince him that any Frenchman— 
soldier or civiliam—knows anything about the mounting or management 
of a horse. Point out to him that the French have published many 
sumptuous works on equitation; that to the labours of M. Adolphe 
Franconi the manifold graces of the Amazons of the cireus are due; and 
the Englishman will still remain sceptical as to the equestrian skill of his 
neighbour. If Tattersall’s and Newmarket, Doncaster and Melton 
Mowbray, were polled, we are afraid there would be a unanimous ver- 
dict to the effect that a Frenchman knew no more about horseflesh than 
he did about shooting or hunting. 

It has been justly remarked that there is much of that insular arro- 
gance in this which makes us so unpopular among foreigners. English- 
men are a great deal too apt to declare, that not only is the Continent 
deficient in good riders, but that good horses are not to be found any- 
where but in England. They disdainfully ignore Spanish jennets, barbs, 
and even the swift little alizans of the Russian steppes. They dismiss 
the serviceable breeds of Picardy, Normandy, and Guienne with con- 
tempt. Flanders mares they think to be fit for drawing hearses and 
mourning coaches, and nothing else. The gigantic steeds of Holstein 
and Pomerania they taunt with a tendency to weakness at the knees. 
The Arab, even, is disparaged when compared with that sublimation of 
all equine excellences, that inspissated essence of the Coffin mare, the 
— Arabian, Eclipse, and Flying “Childers—the English race- 

orse. 

What a “horsy-man” denies to the French generally, the English 
themselves deny to one another. The author of “ The Horse,” in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, remarks that there are few persons who do 
not pretend to be somewhat competent judges of the form, qualities, and 
worth of a horse. From the nobleman, with his numerous and valuable 


* Du Passé et de Avenir des Haras, &c. Par Francisque-Michel, Corre« 
spondant de l'Institut de France. 
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stud, to the meanest helper in the stable, and not excluding even the 
mechanic, who scarcely crosses or sits behind a horse once in a twelve- 
month, there is scarcely a man who would not be offended if he were 
thought altogether ignorant of horseflesh. There is no subject in which 
he is so positive ; there is no subject on which, generally speaking, he is 
so deficient ; and, at the same time, there is no subject on which he is 
more reluctant to admit the opinion of another, and still more so of a 
stranger. 

Now, although the late Emperor of all the Russias, at the review of 
Windsor, no more rode to British eyes, than a French dragoon does, in 
accordance with the strict backboard traditions of Knightsbridge or 
Albany-street, and a French civilian appears as grotesque as he is awk- 
ward on horseback, it is undeniable that, within the last ten years, efforts, 
which may almost be described as colossal, have been made to improve 
the breed of horses in France, and to cultivate a taste for horseflesh 
among the affluent classes. In the reign of Charles X., a lady on horse- 
back in the Champs Elysées was a thing unknown, and it was a great 
rarity in the time of the Orleans dynasty, while a gentleman driving a 
dog-cart was a thing unknown ; but now-a-days all is changed. Toride 
or drive is now the fashion; the road from the Are de Triomph to the 
Bois de Boulogne is dotted with livery-stables ; the Gaudins have aban- 
doned the café-sofa for the coach-box ; multitudes of little gamins have 
been put into leathers and top-boots, and called grooms and “jockeys ;” 
the demi-monde has taken to practising horse-womanship in lieu of the 
cancan; Rigoboche appears in a riding-habit, while Arthurine drives her 
ponies in Longchamps. . 

This mania for equestrianism has been attributed partly to the influx 
of luxurious habits since the establishment of the Second Empire, partly 
to the increased facilities for locomotion, which have brought the Frene 
flaneur and the English horseman in such frequent contact ; but most of 
all to the fact that France is governed by an individual who is one of the 
best riders in Europe, who can ride as hard cross-country as any Leices- 
tershire squire ; who knows every point of a horse, and is the possessor 
of magnificent stables, where almost priceless animals are taken care of 
by English stud-grooms. Add to this, the fair partner of the imperial 
crown is not only a graceful rider, but she is also an adept in what the 
French call “ haute equitation,” and can manage her steed as gracefully 
as Madame Caroline herself. 

The example thus given by emperor and empress conjointly has im- 
parted a great impetus, not only to the cultivation of horsemanship as an 
art, but to the development of the equine race in France. The old 
‘administration des haras” has been completely remodelled: a commis- 
sion has been appointed upon what is called “Ja question chevaline,” 
under the presidency of his Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon. Societies 
have been established for the propagation of good horses, and for hunting 
purposes, in the provinces, especially in Normandy, and are flourishing. 
Horse-racing is not only eagerly followed by the wealthy as an amuse- 
ment, but it is encouraged by the government, as an institution which may 
be fertile in substantial results. We may laugh at “ Le Sport,” as the 
French call it, and opine that the Paris Jockey Club are somewhat more 
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given to lansquenet than to steeple-chasing ; but the fact of the great 
and increasing popularity of the horse in France is not the less constant. 

Nor must it be omitted, in connexion with the more recent impetus 
given to equestrianism, that _ have in’reality been celebrated as horse- 
men from olden times. The horse was the most precious auxiliary to 
feudal existence. A charger was made due to his lord by the vassal when 
the latter was liberated from his allegiance. Its worth was tried by a 
trusty squire, who had to ride it, armed cap-d-pie, thirty-six miles one 
day and back again the next; if the animal accomplished the journey 
with ease, the lord had no right to refuse it. These gifts of vassals were 
called “roussins,” or, in some provinces, “roucins,” supposed to be de- 
rived from the German “ ross”—a slang term with “ horsy-men” in this 
country, and used by Rabelais in his “ Gargantua.” 

Froissart relates that on certain occasions the kings of France were 

served at table by barons on horseback, a proceeding which must have 
* been attended with some inconvenience, but it is to be supposed they 
did not hand the soups or pour out the Burgundy. It is in the present 
day difficult to fathom the meaning of man’s acts of feudal times in which 
horses figure. Who, for example, can explain wherefore it was that the 
Counts of Anjou had to give to the king’s “ maitre-queux” the charger 
or “dextrier” upon which they came to court on the day of a coro- 
nation ? 

The East constituted, in the middle ages, the Haras, as the French 
call them, of the whole world, so that whether they really came from 
. the Levant or not, still the knights’ steeds are uniformly designated in 

old poems as “ Arabs.” The author of the romance “‘ Gérard de Rossil- 
lon” speaks of a steed, however, that was half “ Arabitz” and half 
“ Moresque.’’ Meridional poets wrote of the dextriers as Arabis; the 
Troubadours of the thirteenth century as Arabis and A’rabois. 

The Spaniards naturally availed themselves of the breeds brought over 
by the Moors, and which we see, in a letter of Pope John VII. to 
Alphonso of Castile, were designated Alpharaces, from Al Faras, “a 
horse ;” they were, however, also called Morentins. How high these 
horses were valued may be judged of from the fact that Louis, King of 
Aquitania, conceded a grant of land near Narbonne for the present of 
a horse captured from the Moors in an engagement in Catalonia. 

During the whole of the middle ages not only were horses, but mules 
and asses from the East, held in high esteem. The trouvéres mention 
even Indian horses ; but M. Francisque- Michel justly considers the Levant 
to have been meant, for when specifying more particularly whence these 
horses came, they mention Damascus and Taberia, or Tiberias. St. 
George, the brilliant horseman whom the English have constituted their 
aap was, we are told, from Cappadocia, and would not have sought 

is horse elsewhere. But local tradition places the scene of combat 
between the knight and the dragon on the coast of Syria, where croco- 
diles abounded in ancient times as well as horses; and Gibbon and others 
have led horsy-men astray by confounding the Syrian knight with a 
bishop of Cappadocia. 

M. Francisque-Michel quotes the book of Job for the most ancient 
notice of the horse known ; but this is likewise an error, for the horse is 
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mentioned when the patriarch Joseph received them from the Egyptians 
in exchange for bread. (Gen. xlvii. 17.) 

The horse, it is to be remarked, is considered by naturalists to have 
been derived from High Asia, and was not indigenous in Arabia, Syria, 
or Egypt. Hence, though the breed may have improved in other 
countries, still the original race was the best in olden times. Thus, in 
the time of Ezekiel, we find the Tyrians importing horses from Togormah, 
or Armenia, and the Persians were called by the Hebrews “ parashim,” 
or “ horsemen,” as the Parthians were in classical times. While the wild 
horses of Tartary are probably indigenous, those of South America are 
only horses run wild. For positive service, too, give us a stout Turkman 
horse standing fifteen to sixteen hands high. We cannot understand 
Captain Fraser, as quoted in the “ Horse,” detracting from this animal’s 
merits, although he afterwards admits “that it was not for some time 
that their superior, valuable qualities were apparent.” We have put 
these qualities to the severest tests—without being cruel, but from the 
necessity of cireumstances—as also those of the smaller Arab horse—as 
courageous if not as strong as the Turkman and Armenian breeds—and 
never found either wanting. They will go till they perish. 

The writer of the work above quoted on. the “ Horse,” argues that 
horses were first used in Egypt—a theory which is founded only upon 
negative evidence—and is exceedingly improbable. The fact is, that all 
the great original varieties, or races of horses, were known to the Hebrew 
prophets. ‘Taking Bochart’s application of the Hebrew names, the white 
race, “lebonim,” belonged to High Asia, to Asia Minor, and to the 
regions above the Euxine Sea; the dun, or cream-coloured, “ serukim,” 
to the Medes; the spotted piebald, or skewbald, “verudim,” to the 
Mongols and. Turks of High Asia, commonly and erroneously called 
Tartars, as also to the Parthians, and afterwards to the Macedonians ; the 
black, “ shachorun,” to the Turkmans and Armenians, and afterwards to 
the Romans; the bay race (adur) emphatically belonged to Arabia and 
Egypt, the chesnut only (amutx) is not noticed as belonging to any 
known historical race. 

Although the great point in all that concerns the horse concentrates 
itself in the perfection that it is capable of attaining under favourable 
circumstances of breeding and feeding—the English racehorse excelling 
in speed, strength, and symmetry any of the old races of horses—still 
there is not only a real interest in the history of the origin and dispersion 
of this valuable creature, but a knowledge of such history has many 
useful and practical bearings. 

In India, for example, they have in Bombay horses exported from 
Arabia, chiefly of the Muntifij breed, from the Chaldean pastures, but 
also Shaab, or Susianian horses, sold as Arabs; but in Central India and 
Calcutta the most common horses are Turkman and Persian, known as 
Turki, Irani, Kusaki (Cossack), Mujinni, and Tazzi. Of these the 
Turki, or horse of High Asia, is, like the Turkman horse of Persia and 
the Levant, the best, as nearest to the original breed. It is beautiful in 
form, graceful in action, and docile in temper. When skilfully managed, 
the grandeur and stateliness of his carriage are equal to what the warmest 
imagination can conceive of the horse; his spirit rising as his exertions 
are required, he exhibits to his beholders an appearance of fury in the 
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_ performance of his task, yet preserves to his rider the utmost playfulness 
and gentleness. 

The Barb, so celebrated in Morocco, Algiers, and Tripoli, is probably 
a Berber or Numidian horse. It is superior to the Arab in form, but 
has not his spirit, or speed, or countenance. The Barb has not only 
contributed to the excellence of the Spanish horse, but also to that of 
the English, for the Godolphin Arabian, as he was called, the origin of 
some of our best racing blood, was a Barb; and other of our most 
celebrated turf horses trace their descent from African mares. 

According to M. Francisque-Michel—to whom we return after these 
few preliminary observations, and into which he forced us involuntarily 
from the purely French point of view in which he treats of our friend 
and companion, the horse—the renown of the horses of the Levant, to 
which must be joined those of Barbary and of Nubia, dated as far back 
as the tenth century, if we are to credit a letter upon the subject ad- 
dressed by the renowned emir Abd-al-Khadr to General Daumas, and 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes for Feb. 15, 1854. 

It is evident that the horses that came most to France in olden times 
were secondary breeds from Turkey and Greece rather than primarily 
from Syria and Arabia. The Estradiots, for example, who entered into 
the service of the kings of France in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and who were habited as Turks, rode Turkish horses. 

A Prince of Ligne appears to have supplied Cardinal Wolsey with 
Barbs, and Henry VIII.’s Barb was, to judge by N. H. Nicolas’s account 
of the privy purse expenses of that monarch, a costly animal. Shak- 
speare speaks of Barbary horses (Oth. I. 1), Barbed steeds (Rich. IIL, 
I. 1), and of roan Barbary (Rich. IL, V. 5). Several writers of the 
early part of the sixteenth century notice Spanish and Turkish horses, 
as also “ roussins,” as figuring in battles and processions. But we have 
the authority of Marshal de Tavannes that the common cavalry horse 
was German, although he says the French horse was better. This, no 
doubt, from the army being mainly recruited from -Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and Picardy, whose horses were no more French than were the 
people themselves, We have the same authority to the effect that at 
that early period the French cavalry was superior to that of any other 
country—a statement which is corroborated by M. Francisque-Michel 
from Valery and others, and he adds that the decadence of the breed 
dated from the time of the cessation of tournaments. Let us hope that 
the introduction of the more harmless (although not utterly innocent or 
harmless) practice of racing and hunting may foster a still finer breed 
than even that which figured in medieval tournaments. 

It would appear that in the olden times, while Champagne, Picardy, 
and Sepenly luxuriated in strong horses of German and Belgian 
breed, Gascony, as well as Roussillon, could also boast of their breeds— 
probably of African and Spanish descent. The celebrity of the horses 
of the south of France dates, indeed, from a comparatively speaking re- 
mote antiquity. Czsar notices the Sotiates, a people of Aquitania, as 
especially formidable for their cavalry ; and Cicero, pleading for Fonteius, 
speaks of the people of Narbonne as supplying the Roman republic with 
horses, Whence did these horses, so esteemed in such olden times, come 
from? They certainly did not come with the Moors into Spain, and 
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thence into France. They were probably Numidian or Berber horses, 
and horses from the Levant, brought by the then existing channels of 
trade, and which deteriorated less in those countries than in more 
northerly pastures. But there were also Spanish horses, not Barbs, but 
of Castilian and Arragonese breeds, which were as celebrated as those 
of Navarre in the thirteenth century.* 

Gascony became, probably from its proximity to Spain, a market for 
horses in the time of Charlemagne, and a minute in the provincial synod 
of Auch, a.p. 1303, forbidding archdeacons to have more than five 
horses, would show that the nobility and clergy had their studs. Ray- 
mond of Venous, Count of Toulouse, made an auto-da-fé of thirty 
horses, from motives of pure ostentation and unmitigated cruelty, in 
1172. William of Poictiers relates that the lords of Gascony and Au- 
vergne sent over horses, each having “its own name,” to William the 
Conqueror. Monstrelet relates that, in 1406, a number of Lombards 
and Gascons joined the army of Armagnac, having “ terrible horses,” on 
which they could aim as they galloped, a thing that the French, Picards, 
Flemings, and Brabangons; had net accustomed their horses to. 

The prices of horses varied as much at that early epoch as in the 
present day. The will of Catherine de Cantaloup, dated 1474, makes 
mention of a roussin sold for 18 francs, of a horse for 25 golden crowns, 
and of a “bayard” for 100 crowns of gold. A golden crown was at 
that time worth only 34 sous. A certain Raimond of Bordeaux figures 
in the register of Guildhall for a horse worth 66 sous and 8 deniers. 

The great minister, Sully, made a deal of money by horse-dealing. 
He used to buy up German and Belgian horses and sell them as “ Gas- 
cons.” There is an allusion to these practices, so unworthy of a states- 
ra in the “ Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles,” Paris, 1541, 
olio 

SaTHan. 
Mettre je me vueil & mestier 
- Au monde pour estre usurier. 
Et croyez que je m’esprouveray 
A estre marchant de chevaulx. 


Sully was aided in these speculations by one De la Taillade, who was 
especially versed in horses and their riders. Seeing an Englishman who 
was on horseback and about to fight D’Espinay, he said to the latter: 
“Je vous donne ce millort, ne voyez vous pas comme il chevauche a 
PAlbanoise ? II touche des genoulx quasi !’arson.” 


Pilgrims also played a part in improving the breed of horses in olden 
times, as did in after times the Crusaders. William the Conqueror rode 
a Spanish horse at the battle of Hastings, which had been purchased of 


* The Andalusian breed was no doubt indebted to the Moors for its valuable 
but mixed Arab, Barb, and Spanish blood. We have never seen such a theory 
broached, but we cannot but fancy it extremely probable that as the Berber races 
of men were aboriginal, and anteceded the Saracenic conquests in North Africa, 
so the “ Barb” was a Berber, or Barbar, horse, and not an Arab at all, at least in 
the first times. The Numidian horses were celebrated among the Romans long 
before the invasion of Arabs and Moors (Mughribi), “men of the west;” and 
Barbs were also probably exported to Europe before the Saracenic invasion. 
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a pilgrim. These horses attained so much renown that ‘“ Aragon” 
and “ Arabi’’ were used at one epoch as synonymous with “horse,” or 
with “dextrier” (charger). In the romances horses were also called 
“‘ Ameravis,” a name borrowed from that of a Muhammadan amir or 
emir. 

Jennets were small but well-made horses of Spanish breed, much in 
vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They were used both 
for war and pleasure, and in 1547, the time of the last judicial combat 
in France, jennets were insisted upon on both sides. Horses that had 
been docked were called “ courtant :” 


Nune mihi curto 
Tre licet mulo. 


Hor. i. vi. 104. 


Such horses were once high in esteem. One of Henry II.’s best horses, 
called “ Le Gree,” and Henry IV.’s “ Soudal” (Sultan), were courtants. 
* Coursier” was a term in use in the fourteenth century. In the thir- 
teenth, the different categories of horses were known as “ palefroi,” 
“ dextrier,” “roncin,” and “sommier;” blood horses were known as 
horses of “ parage.”” The troubadours and trouvéres, as also Rabelais, 
had other names, as “milsolder,” “ toenart,” ‘bedouart,” ‘“ hacquet,” 
“ traquenard,” and others, the real origin and meaning of which terms 
all M. Francisque-Michel’s erudition has failed to establish satisfactorily. 
There has always been a great deal of slang associated with horses. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Russian and Hungarian 
chargers came into vogue, but as the latter were very different from the 
chargers seen on the tapestry of Bayeux, the term ‘ Hongres” came 
to be applied to all horses that were mutilated, no matter of what race. 

The troubadours also signalise the chargers of Oreania, which M. 
Franeisque-Michel thinks were from the ‘ Orcades,” or, as we call them, 
Orkney Islands. The Shetland Islands are certainly renowned for their 
breed of ponies, but we should have only expected sea-horses from the 
Orkneys. No mention is made of Irish horses save in Monstrelet’s 
chronicles, where they are described as good little mountain horses, 
inferior to the English. Some Irish horses, of Spanish breed, known as 
“haulbains,” were, however, much in esteem. Haquenées (hacks) came 
in’at the same time, and were, like the haubby (hobby ?) or haulbains of 
Ireland, chiefly ridden by ladies. 

Although no mention is made in the old poets of Irish horses, M. 
Francisque-Michel thinks that the Latin writers of the middle ages refer 
in the word mannus to the horses of the Isle of Man, and he supports 
his opinion by the three-booted and spurred legs, which are emblematic 
of the island. This is, however, open to doubt, albeit the Anglo-Saxon 
man was applied to the horse. Our author likewise derives the ‘ norrois” 
oe renowned in the thirteenth century, from the Orkneys, or “ Green- 

nd!” 

Froissart declares that at that epoch no one walked in Scotland; the 
fact is, that the Scotch, in the service of France, preferred, as the Scotch 
always do, whatever came from their own country; hence came the 
celebrity of Scotch horses in France. There are proofs, however, af the 
breed having been perfected in Scotland by the importation of Arabs, of 
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palfreys from Denmark, of “ poulaches” from the Low Countries, and of 
red-tailed horses from Portugal. When the French, in their turn, went 
to Scotland, they complained grievously of the price of horses. 

It is impossible to find out the meaning of all the names given to races 
of horses by the poets of old, or the names of celebrated horses—as the 
bay of Alencon, the horse of Otranto, the chesnut of Bénévent, the horse 
of Benic or of Lorie, the bay of Monsenie, the black horse of Montonis, 
and the charger of Frise (Frisons)—but there is no doubt, as M. 
Francisque- Michel observes, that they had all their intent and purposes. 
As to the Frisons, they were always renowned for their breeds and studs. 
Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, offered 337. sterling for two 
horses of Frisons in 1578, and in the time of Pepin these Saxons paid a 
tribute of three hundred horses. 

The horses of Otranto and Bénévent suggest the esteem in which those 
of Italy were held up to the end of the fifteenth century. Charles VIII. 
mounted a Piedmontese charger at the battle of Fornoue, called “ Savoye.” 

With respect to French horses, the Normans appear to have been the 
first to found studs with a view to the improvement of the breed of horses. 
The palfreys and roncins of Brittany were in great renown in the 
thirteenth century. But the Bretons even then admired English horses 
most, and an old ballad places Satan on the back of an English hack. 
The Limousin horses were also especially in esteem in the middle ages, 
as were the race-horses of Arles. The fairs of Brie and Champagne were 
among the most celebrated for horses, more particularly Levantines, which 
were purchased there for England, where Stephen, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
is said to have been the first to found studs and improve the English 
breeds mainly from a Spanish stock. 

In Louis XIV.’s time English horses were still more sought for in 
France, and the Grand Monarque rode Persian horses imported from Eng- 
land. Mademoiselle de Montpensier had an English stud at Fontaine- 
bleau. M. Francisque-Michel says that one Quinterol, or Quitterot, first 
imported English horses in 1607. Hence it was that Bassompiére and 
other chroniclers call English horses “ quinterotes.” M. Francisque- 
Michel also asks himself the question, if the English horse was at that 
epoch what it is now? The only answer to this is, that during the whole 
of the middle ages the English breeders had in view the raising of strong 
serviceable horses rather than race-horses. Powerful horses were wanted 
for tournaments, not swift horses. Such horses fetched from ten to eighty 
and a hundred pounds. Race-horses were not unknown, however, for in 
the Romaunt of Sir Bevis of Southampton, we find the knights racing 
as they do in modern times. 

The word knight is chevalier, or horseman, in France, and Charles 
Nodier wittily observes that cavalier is the only term that expresses the 
English gentleman, but there has been much discussion concerning 
ecuyer, or squire; some deriving it from scutum, or shield-bearer, others 
from the shield “ écu’”? being hung up in the écuries (stables), and others 
from the Latin equus! Jockey, steeple-chase, and the whole modern 
vocabulary of horsemen, are admittedly English, except “ groom,” for 
which a French parentage is claimed upon the faith of a document of the 
fifteenth century, which contains the expression “ gourme de chambre,” 
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according to which etymology a gourmet’s choice would be groom’s 
food. 

The Franks were, as a nation, never much addicted to horses. Agathias 
states that they made little use of horses, but fought chiefly on foot, which 
was their national and familiar mode of proceeding. What belonged that 
was “horsy” to the German and Belgian provinces of Artois, Picardy, 
Champagne, Lorraine, and Burgundy ; to the southern provinces, as 
Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony; or to the western provinces of 
Brittany and Normandy, is only French; in the same way that Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland are British. The cavalry is to the present day 
mainly recruited from Alsace, Lorraine, and other extra Frank provinces. 

The first mention of Frankish studs is in Gregory of Tours, who 
notices a certain Pélage, chief of the “ palefreniers.”” The notice is a 
very exceptional one, if worth anything at all, for we have to pass from 
the sixth century to the end of the eighth, or the commencement of the 
ninth, before we come to Charlemagne’s edicts concerning stallions, mares, 
and foals, Studs, however, really originated, as before observed, with 
the Normans in the ninth century, and the Church got the first benefits. 
Among these early studs, enumerated in M. Léopold Delisle’s work on 
the private studs of Normandy in the middle ages, we find one belong- 
ing to Hugue, Earl of Chester; and another at Montchauvet, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Leicester. The Church got their tithe from these first 
studs, and every abbey and priory had its own stud of serviceable 
horses. M. Francisque-Michel thinks that the best early studs of Nor- 
mandy, and even of England, belonged to the abbeys—that those of the 
first-named country were ameliorated by’ imports from the latter is 
proved by the chronicles of Dieppe. The same thing occurred in 
Picardy—an edict in favour of the abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, by 
Charles the Bald, attests to it, and the monk Eustache, a kind of 
Boulonnais Robin Hood, having fleeced Renaud, Count of Boulogne, of 
ten English horses, sent the count one back as a tithe. 

Whilst Saint Louis was giving the “andes” or commons of “ bitter 
herbs” (Amara herba) of Corcel and others to the abbeys for their studs, 
Francis I. wisely established his “ haras” on the mountains of Auvergne. 
Henry II. was especially fond of horses, and he had many haras, the 
number of his mares exceeding those of the emperor ; but the stables and 
haras of both were left far in the background by Sigismund, King of 
Poland, who had five thousand horses. 

Henry III. was as partial to horses as his predecessor; but the royal 
studs naturally suffered from the civil wars, and were much neglected. 
The only haras kept up was that of Main, in Berry, which was Henry IV.’s 
chief stud, and was afterwards transferred by the Duke of Bellegarde, 
‘grand ecuyer,” in 1604, to Saint Leger—whence the name of the 
Doncaster stakes, or “ Sillinger,” as the horsy-men call them. 

Louis XIV., probably by the advice of his astute ministers, Louvois 
and Colbert—the men who found a Martinet to create a soldiery, and a 
Vauban to carry out the most extensive and perfect system of fortifica- 
tions ever known—was the first to establish “haras” throughout the 
country, supported by government. Commissioners were deputed with 
this object in view to Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Normandy, Brittany, 
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Fortons, and Limousin. Barbs from Africa were at the same time intro- 
duced, vid Provence, to fortify the studs of the nobility ; and it is attested 
by a letter to Colbert that the king himself sent over one Garsault to 
England to buy horses, and to study the system pursued in breeding in 
that country. 

. The royal administration of haras, virtually founded in 1665, was vow | 
constituted in 1683, under the Grand Monarque. At that epoch, High 
Auvergne had the reputation of producing the best horses in France. 
In 1765 there were sixty-seven stallions in High, and fifty-three in Low, 
Auvergne. The quality of the foals differed much, High Auvergne pro- 
ducing the best horses. The rearing of horses in Auvergne was con- 
tinued after the Revolution, under the Empire, and the Restoration, up to 
the present day, chiefly in the district of Mauriac. They still preserve 
their reputation for certain qualities—as stoutness and chem. The 
cavalry horses from the Cantal withstood the vicissitudes of climate in the 
Crimea better than any others. With regard to the general results, how- 
ever, as applied to the present day, M. Francisque-Michel says every- 
thing has been tried: Danes, Andalusians, English, Barbs, Arabs, and 
Normans ; and the result of all these inconsiderate crossings has been, 
that the race has become extinct—a few horses are still met with for 
light cavalry, none for heavy horsemen. The Auvergnat, too, has been 
discouraged; if he reared a promising foal, the slightest drawback would 
convert it from a horse of two thousand francs to one of three hundred. 
High-priced horses, also, only found a market in great cities, and entailed 
great expenses, superadded to danger, in removal. Mules were less 
liable to deterioration, so our prudent Auvergnat has latterly devoted him- 
self to rearing mules ! ‘ 

It appears, indeed, that, notwithstanding the attention given to breed- 

ing horses in Franee, little success has really followed, and that for a long 
time nothing but roadsters and draught horses were produced. Cavalry 
horses have been almost always bought abroad, and the efforts made, so far 
back as the time of Henry IV., to remedy this state of things, so onerous to 
the country, were as vain as in the present day. Nor did much better re- 
sults follow upon the establishment of the administration of the haras in 
the time of Louis XIV., when there were said to be 2,000,000 horses in 
France, to which were to be added 3239 stallions, placed under the sur- 
; veillance of the administration. 
; The revolution of 1789 put an end to the “ haras,” as well as to most 
other institutions of the same class; but Napoleon I., who was in want of 
horses for his cavalry, reconstituted it, and he further founded especial 
establishments with 1825 stallions. In the present day, the number of 
horses in France is estimated at 3,000,000 ; and it is said that 600,000 
mares produce annually 350,000 foals, of which not 50,000 reach four 
years of age. 

The “administration of haras,” which, as M. Francisque-Michel him- 
self avows, promises more than it performs, has met, in more modern 
times, with an active rivalry on the part of amateur breeders and wealthy 
landholders. These gentlemen have, with a spirit that can be best 
appreciated in this country, raised their voices against the interference of 
the state. Baron de Pierres has, at the head of the party, particularly 
insisted upon this branch of the public service being left to the energies 
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of private industry. M. de Pierres, like the warriors of olden time, who 
advanced to the attack covered by a shield, has quoted Napoleon III. 
himself as having said: “ That fatal tendency of states to execute itself, 
that which private individuals can do just as well and better than itself, 
should be especially avoided.” 

Hence, there are now two systems advocated in France. The partisans 
of the one would leave to government—that is to say, to the administra- 
tion of haras—the possession of the stallions necessary for reproduction ; 
the other would suppress this administration, and would leave it to private 
industry to continue the work begun, but “with the protection and 
encouragemeng of the state.”” It seems impossible for the majority in 
France to extricate themselves from that groove admitted to be so fatal 
by Napoleon III. himself—that of dependence upon the state for 
improvements of all kinds and descriptions. There are, however, some 
exceptions to this—all the more praiseworthy for being so very ex- 
ceptional. 

The first system implies the idea of a monopoly, and the direct action 
of the state is limited according to the variations of the budget ; whereas 
the second system, which implies the idea of liberty, is capable of any 
amount of development. The administration of haras actually enters 
into a baneful competition with the proprietors of stallions, and tends to 
impede that which it was originally meant to encourage. Why should 
not private enterprise, which, so far from remaining stationary, has moved 
with a progression equal to circumstances, not be applied to what the 
French grandiloquently designate as ‘the development of the chevaline 
resources 

The opponents to free action, with M. Houél, of the Journal des Haras, 
at their head, declare that private industry is incapable of creating types! 
That individuals would make the state provide for their stallions under 
the pretence of private industry, and that the real thing to do is to in- 
crease the number of state stallions. M. Houél is an employé in the 
haras, and he triumphantly compares the contents of the state stables 
with those of private individuals. To those who aver that the tendency 
of the age is to destroy the spirit of monopoly in favour of industry, he 
also replies with the haughty if not satisfactory dogma, that “ private 
industry is gone by, and state haras will be the future with all nations 
that have any regard for their glory.” Glory is the nail with which all 
arguments are clinched in France, as if there was not more glory in the 
display of private horses at Epsom or Newmarket, and in the streets or 
parks of London, than could be derived from any state stud, however 
magnificent. But we have totally different ideas of these matters in 
England to what they have in France, and we can only admire the daring 
of those who venture, as in the case of free trade, to enter the lists 
against old-established prejudices and still more hostile interests. The 
very fact of arguing in favour of state stallions presumes an amount of 
national poverty and absence of individual spirit which is anything but 
* glorious,”’ and the advocates of freedom avow it to be so, nor do even 
their opponents deny it. They admit that “fortunes in France are 
too small to do without the aid of the state.” ‘ 

The Count d’Aure, inspector of stables to H. M. the Emperor, and 
late master of the school of cavalry at Saumur, and considered to be one 
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of the greatest authorities on the “ Question Chevaline” in France, came 
to the aid of the “administration ;’’ and M. Francisque-Michel declares 
himself, in the work now before us, a partisan of the system of monopoly ; 
“‘with such an auxiliary,” he says, “victory, so long disputed, cannot 
be undecided, and the haras can no longer perish.” In England, he 
argues, “territorial fortunes are concentrated in the hands of the few ; 
not so in France.”” But even in England, he says, as in France, “ the 
racing-course is deteriorating the breeds; the Anglo-Arab, created at 
such trouble and expense, is declining ; and the state is about to interfere 
in establishing an equine administration.” 

In the mean time, while M. Francisque-Michel’s work was going 
through the press, the “ Question Chevaline” has made further progress 
by the report of the commission united under the presidency of S. A. I. 
Prince Napoleon. The commission decided (by 13 votes against 12!) 
that the system of restriction in opposition to extension of liberty should 
be persisted in; that there should be a direct intervention of the state in 
“chevaline production ;” that “jumenteries,” or studs of mares, should 
be founded—twenty English thorough-breds at Pin, forty Anglo-Arab 
mares at Pompadour ; that the school of haras should be re-established ; 
that private stallions must have a patent of health; and that, finally, the 
administration of the haras should be consolidated, extended, and be made 
to resume its ancient prestige. That we should deem this a retrograde 
step instead of one in advance, might be set down as simply an inherent 
but unreasonable English preference of free action over restrictions and 
monopolies ; but it is not so. We are convinced by many even recent 
examples that the prosperity of one nation is beneficial to the prosperity 
of another; we wish France every amount of prosperity, even to the gene- 
ral amelioration of its breed of horses, and its independence of the 
foreigner, for whatever it may want in that line; but we think with the 
minority of the commission, that they are further off than ever from taking 
the right steps to ensure this most desirable result. When the state 
undertakes to provide a thing for the nation, it supplants and puts aside 
private industry and enterprise; and when it goes further, and actually 
places restrictions upon free action, it puts an end to all progress what- 
soever. The primary result may be what some enthusiasts may term a 
brilliant success—a few first-rate thorough-breds ; but the final result 
will inevitably be the deterioration of the breeds generally throughout 
the country, a greater scarcity of useful horses generally, and the sacrifice 
of the productive powers of the whole country to a centralisation of only 
moderately productive studs. We cannot imagine a greater mistake than 
the attempt to interfere with what should be going on in the way of 
nature and progress in Normandy, Brittany, Gascony, Picardy, Lorraine, 
Alsatia, or any other remote province, and to concentrate it, with a view 
to a better, but to so limited a produce as that of Pin and Pompadour ! 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 
K. Henry VI, Part II. Act IT. Se. 5. 


I 


“T sHovunp like to catch hold of one of these fellows!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Marmaduke Grimshaw, putting down the newspaper he was read- 
ing at breakfast, one morning last month, that he might drink his tea. 
“Yes!” he repeated, stirring his cup violently, “I should very much 
like to catch hold of one of these fellows! Wouldn’t I serve him 
out !” 

Is it necessary to say to what class of persons this exclamation had 
reference ? 

We Londoners, who, one and all, have been frighted from our pro- 
priety by Tur Garorrers, at all events require no explanation. 

Mr. Marmaduke Grimshaw was, to all appearance, exactly the sort 
of person capable of carrying his threat into execution. Tall, strong, 
and well built, with a pair of, what may be termed, fighting whiskers, 
of a very fiery hue, he looked like an exceedingly dangerous customer, 
a blow trom whose muscular arm and ponderous fist would—to use the 
forcible and figurative language of the Ring—knock an antagonist 
“into the middle of next week.” His courage was, of course, propor- 
tionate to his height and muscularity, or to what purpose had Nature, 
who, we are told, never errs, bestowed on him the thewes and sinews 
of a giant ? 

There were people, however, in the habit of observing—privately to 
each other—that Grimshaw was not in reality so formidable as he 
seemed, and that many a one. of their acquaintance—they did not 
speak of themselves—though only half his size, could give a very good 
account of him. 

But this, without doubt, was calumny. 

I say calumny, because I feel convinced that Marmaduke Grimshaw 
was courageous—at any rate, by daylight; and surely that ought to 
satisfy the most exacting, for we all know that, with the bravest, there 
are degrees of courage. Do not the Spaniards, who certainly under- 
stand these matters, say, “So-and-so was brave on such a day?” 
Well, put it in this way: Grimshaw was brave at such an hour. It 
comes to the same thing. 

If Grimshaw had been merely in the habit of vapouring before 
friends, in the presence of ladies, children, and so forth, and I am not 
prepared to say that he did not occasionally talk loud in such company 
—a man’s feelings, from home, cannot always be suppressed—I should 
then have set him down for a swaggerer who could not be relied on; 
but when Grimshaw, in the solitude of his own chamber, with none to 
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terrify by a demonstration of superabundant valour, with no witnesses 
by to testify to words hastily spoken, in the presence only of his con- 
science—when Grimshaw, under these circumstances, clenched his 
brawny fist and threatened to annihilate some unsubstantial ruffian, I 
think we are bound to give him credit for something like sincerity of 
ose. 

“= may be argued, on the other hand, by casuistical persons, that it 
ig very easy to utter threats against individuals with whom you are 
never likely to come into contact; but how could Grimshaw be sure 
that such would not be the case? The identical scoundrel, of whose 
atrocities he had been reading, and who had escaped pursuit, might, 
for aught he knew, sally out upon him that very evening, and bring 
the question to immediate issue! In the present horribly disorganised 
state of society, with danger lurking round every corner, with a lenient 
magistracy, with an inefficient police, with nothing to deter from crime, 
and everything—so Grimshaw declared—to encourage its commission, 
what was more probable than the supposition that any man—Grim- 
shaw did not care who—might be suddenly attacked, robbed, and 
garotted? It behoved everybody, therefore, to be up and doing, no 
less for their own sakes than for that of the public weal. For his part, 
he, Grimshaw, had made up his mind: he would give these garotters, 
as they were called, no quarter; or, to put it in the terse interrogative 
form already recorded—* Wouldn’t he serve ’em out ?” 

The resolute are never content with idle words : when they mean to 
do a thing they set about it in earnest; they suffer no grass to grow 
under their feet, but promptly take time by the forelock. “ Fore- 
warned,” says the proverb, “is forearmed,”’ and Grimshaw’s interpre- 
tation of the adage led him to arm himself in the first instance, and let 
every man Jack of his acquaintance know that he had taken this pre- 
caution. Servants are fond of chattering about their masters’ affairs ; 
they will talk to the first comer—the dustman, the coalheaver, the 
greengrocer, the butcher’s boy—only let a remarkable fact relating to 
yourself reach their ears, and see if it is not known, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, to all the neighbourhood ! 

“My master,” says Jane to the potman, “always carries rewolvers 
when he goes out of an evening.” 

The news reaches the cab-stand in the next street, and thenceforth, 
within a certain radius, your person is respected. 

This was the sort of forewarning which Grimshaw associated with 
forearming. 

“T want to shed no man’s blood,” he said, in his calmer moments, 
“ but let everybody look out!” 

To be simply aggressive was not, however, the object of Marmaduke 
Grimshaw. Has not worldly wisdom, in the guise of Falstaff, assured 
us that the better part of valour is discretion? With Grimshaw this 
quality took the shape of a defensive system. These street scorpions 
—so he termed the garotters—stung you unawares—set upon you at 
an unprepared moment—took you at a mean disadvantage. This 
must be prevented. “A clear field and no favour” was the proud 
motto of the Grimshaws—their great ancestor, Roger de Grymesire, 
won it in the fight of Askalon, where he was knighted by the hand of 
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Ceeur de Lion, and Marmaduke wore it on his envelope surrounding 
his crest—a libbard gules, guawing a Saracen’s head proper—but 
where the field was not clear, discretionary measures must be re- 
sorted to. 

There was warrant for them, moreover, in the highest quarter. 
There is, p bably, no braver man living than the present Emperor of 
the French ; yet, if report speak truly, he wears a shirt of mail under 
his clothes. Cromwell, too, whose courage was beyond suspicion, had 
recourse to a similar expedient when his life also was threatened by 
conspiracy. What these great men countenanced could be no deroga- 
tion to Marmaduke Grimshaw, so he went to Mr. Furbish, of Wardour- 
street, and bargained fora shirt of mail, which the dealer, assuring him 
it was a genuine relic of the Crusades, sold him remarkably cheap— 
that is, for not more than double the price he paid when he bought it, 
new, at Birmingham ; as the rust of ages has a propensity to cleave to 
objects after remaining a few months in the War our-street Reposi- 
tory, it needed an acuter archeologist than Grimshaw to detect the 
figment. To speak sooth, indeed, the descendant of Roger de Gryme- 
sire did not care to question the genuineness of the article, for when 
it came fairly into his own possession, there was no reason why it 
might not have been worn by that renowned warrior himself. Coat- 
armour in general has no more reliable pedigree. 

Grimshaw would, perhaps, have liked his shirt of mail better if it 
had not been a trifle heavier than his habitual “ Guernsey ;” but this 
being one of the penalties he was forced to pay for safety, he sub- 
mitted without a murmur. The extra weight, beaidion carried with it 
this countervailing advantage: if the armour slightly crippled Grim- 
shaw’s movements, it made him look stouter, and consequently so 
much stronger—an additional guarantee against attack. 

Beyond this secret mode of self-preservation the defensive measures 
of Marmaduke Grimshaw did not extend, save that he purchased a 
policeman’s hat to wear at night instead of his own; but, after all, 
both this and the acquisition of the chain-armour were what the French 
call a surcroit de précaution, for, from the moment the popular excite- 
ment began to spread, he inwardly resolved that nothing should tempt 
him out of doors after dusk. 

This being the case, you will perhaps say that Grimshaw need not 
have put himself to any expense, or taken all this trouble ; also, that 
it was not likely he should ever have a chance of “serving out the 
fellows” he was go anxious to get at. But who knows? The audacity 
of ticket-of-leave men—notwithstanding the high opinion entertained 
of them by Mr. Justice Mellow—knows no bounds. Failing to meet 
with Mr. Grimshaw in the streets, they might be tempted, knowing 
he was rich, to break into his house. Burglary is own brother to 
garotting, and a pretty thing it would be if a man were woke up in 
the dead of night with a burglar’s grasp on his throat and no means of 
resistance at hand. 

Acting on this principle, Marmaduke Grimshaw never went to bed 
without first inducing the Wardour-street shirt of mail, and, instead 
of his ordinary spun-silk nightcap, he put on the policeman’s hat,— 
not very comfortable things to sleep in, possibly,—but possessing this 
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immense advantage, that the one secured the wearer against sudden 
throttling,—provided it did not choke him by the first intention,—and 
the other was stout enough to ward off a felon blow. 

Nor was thisall. In Marmaduke Grimshaw’s bedroom were arrayed 
as many weapons as would have furnished forth a moderately-sized 
armoury. Pistols of various forms, single-barrelled, double-barrelled, 
and revolving,—none of them loaded, for fear of accidents,—hung from 
the walls, in the company of a Highland claymore, an Andrea Ferrara, 
a French rapier, and a sword of the Queen’s regulation pattern ; and 
when Marmaduke Grimshaw bought the policeman’s hat, he also per- 
suaded that functionary to part with his truncheon. To this instru 
ment he superadded a life-preserver, and one of those bludgeons called 
“The Peep o’ Day,” and, happening one day to pass a gunsmith’s shop 
in Piccadilly, he was induced, by a placard in the window, to step in 
and buy a pair of “our newly-invented knuckle-dusters, whereby the 
safety of the most timid is secured against the daring assaults of night- 
prowlers and garotters.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean,” said Grimshaw to the shopman, 
“by sticking that up? One would think an Englishman didn’t know 
how to protect himself with his fists !”’ 

“Oh, sir,” replied the shopman, “they’re the sweetest things that 
ever was inwented. They protects the fistes.” 

“ Bosh!” returned Grimshaw. “ Hand me over a pair,—just to look 
at! What do you charge, now, for these things ?” 

“ Only five shillings, sir. Allow me to put them up for you. They’re 
patronised by all the nobility and gentry.” 


“ A set of infernal fools!” said Grimshaw, scornfully. 


Phase looked round him as he spoke,—no other customer was in the 
shop. 


P 
“For the fun of the thing,” he added, “ I'll take a pair!” 


II. 


It is not every man who meets danger in the face with the same 
stern determination as Marmaduke Grimshaw, but this may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that every man is not, like Marmaduke 
Grimshaw, a bachelor, who can afford to throw away his life for his 
country,—when he does throw it away,—without leaving a desolate 
hearth behind him. 

“ What am I,” might Marmaduke Grimshaw have said,—though it 
is nowhere on record that he did say so,—‘“ what am I but a solitary 
atom in the vast ocean of space, that my fall, while gallantly con- 
fronting the foe—unless attacked from behind—should be regretted ? 
I have no pretty ones,—that is to say, in the shape of offspring,—to 
mourn over my battered hulk, or breathe the plaintive sigh of sorrow 
as my abandoned corse is tossed upon the billow,—TI have lived long 
enough,—my way of life is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, and that 
which should accompany old age, as honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, I must not look to have, but in their stead,—vain pomp and 
glory of the world, I hate ye!” All this, and much more, had he been 
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in a maudlin state, with only a hazy recollection of the text of Shak- 
speare, Marmaduke Grimshaw might, could, would, or should have said, 
but, as I have already observed, it is not known that his sentiments 

ever assumed this poetical, this dramatic shape,—or, indeed, that he 

speculated, at any moment of his existence, upon self-immolation for 

the benefit of society. I leave it, therefore, with him, entirely as a 

matter of taste or feeling, to consider the effect which such noble words 

would have produced—provided they had been accompanied by the 

appropriate act. 

et me turn, however, from conjecture to matter of fact. 

Whether Marmaduke Grimshaw meditated heroism in the abstract 
or not, certain it is that his most particular and oldest friend, Mr. 
Thomas Fogo, was as far removed from such a consideration as it was 
possible for a man to be. 

Mr. Thomas Fogo was one who never boasted of his courage, for the 
simple reason that he had none to boast of. It would have been quite 
useless had he done so, his own avowal to the contrary being patent 
to all his acquaintance. Like Viola, he confessed—“ I am no fighter ; 
I care not who knows so much of my mettle!’ Others might play 
the part of Parolles, not Mr. Thomas Fogo. It was no part of an 
honest stockbroker’s calling to be brawling and stabbing, knocking 
people down right and left, and making himself a terror in ’Change- 
alley. If folks wanted to fight, there was his friend Grimshaw, also a 
stockbroker, who, amongst that facetious fraternity prone to nick- 
naming as well as to practical joking, bonneting, and such-like diver- 
sions, generally went by the appellation of Cut-and-Thrust: he— 
meaning Grimshaw—said Mr. Thomas Fogo, was the man to tackle 
anybody that happened to require tackling. Let them leave him 
(Fogo) alone, and be (Fogo) would leave them alone. That was all 
he (Fogo) had to say on the subject. 

That the garotte movement should take place unheeded by Mr. 
Thomas Fogo, was not within the limits of credibility. He read every 
account in the papers—and shuddered ; he listened to every raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones story, manufactured in ’Change-alley when business 
was slack and invention lively—and shuddered ; when his attentive 
ears devoured the tales that were related in the "Bus which took him 
every morning from Kensington to the City, and every evening from 
the City to Kensington—he shuddered; and when he heard his daring 
friend Grimshaw (alias Cut-and-Thrust) declare that he wouldn’t mind 
walking home to his villa in St. John’s-wood after dark, either through 
the Regent’s Park or over Primrose-hill—he shuddered: shuddered 
and gasped at the idea,of so much temerity. 

In one particular there was close relation between the expressed 
opinions of Mr. Thomas Fogo and Mr. Marmaduke Grimshaw with 
reference to the garotte movement. He (Fogo) could not help saying 
that “if the magistrates was a little stricter,” and “if the police took 
and did their dooty more alacriously,” then “things wouldn’t have 
arrived at such a dredfle pitch as they was at present.” Nay, Mr. 
Thomas Fogo went further: he was ready to sign a Memorial to the 
Right Hon. the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, praying that 
government would “ put down the ticket-of-leaves,”’ which he couldn’t 
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help thinking was “at the bottom of it all.” Not that he wished them 
(the ticket-of-leaves) any harm, “ provided they would only behave 
themselves and go about their business,” but he did think it was 
“shameful and scandalous that everybody was to be frightened out of 
their lives on their account.” 

“ Not everybody, Fogo!” observed Grimshaw, to whom this remark 
was addressed. ‘“ Not exactly everybody !”” 

And the Fierce One sailed, as the Red Indian may be supposed to 
smile when he hears the war-whoop of a hostile tribe. 

“No, Grimsher!” returned Fogo, “I own there is exceptions, but 

ou must excuse me from being one of ’em.” 

“ Willingly, Fogo,” said Grimshaw, with a kind of supernatural 
calmness, also the (stage) property of the Red Indian. “ But,” he 
added, patting his timorous friend on the back, “don’t be afraid! 
We'll take care of you!” 

“ Ah, that you will,” replied Fogo; “I feel sure of it. If it wasn’t 
for such fellows as you, I don’t know what would become of us!” 

Thus pacifically inclined, Mr. Thomas Fogo resorted to no warlike 
—— for personal protection; but for that of his wife and house- 
hold goods he made every arrangement that: prudence, or timidity, 
could suggest. Spring-bells to all his window-shutters—fresh bolts 
and bars to all his doors—an electrical apparatus attached to the 
knocker—invisible wires which when trod upon set a self-acting gong 
in motion—man-traps in the wine and coal-cellars—a complete 
garnish of broken bottles on the walls—tenter-hooks over the gate— 
detonating balls scattered the last thing at night about the front and 
back garden—an alarum clock in every room in the house, set at a 
different hour—a mastiff in the kitchen—a bull-dog in the scullery, 
a private watchman on the pavement, and general instructions to well- 
paid policemen, were the means and appliances for securing the safety 
of Mr. Fogo and family. 


III. 


Tue Stock Exchange gentlemen, taken as a body, are fond of good 
living. They know this well who daily take their stand in Lothbury, 
Bartholomew-lane, and Threadneedle-street, with “all the delicacies 


of the season” temptingly exposed to the view of members, as they 
seurry in and out of Capel-court on matters of business. They also 
guess at it who see well-dressed men, — a little overdone in the 


way of breast-pins, signet-rings, and watch-chains, hurrying along 
with small hampers to catch their respective trains and suburban 
"Busses. Quiet Mr. Fogo never left the City without his bit of cod- 
fish or salmon, his pheasant or wild-duck, his barrel of oysters or 
collar of eo even the gallant Grimshaw did not disdain to 
“ porterise,” as he called it, when early birds or things of that sort 
were in the market. Grimshaw, in fact, liked a good dinner not only 
as well as sg but a great deal better than a great many, and 
rarely refused an invitation to dinner when he knew that his host was 
in the habit of giving a good one. 

Of the veritable Amphitryons of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Fogo was 
probably the chief. It had been an annual custom with Grimshaw, 
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for many years, to dine with Fogo on Christmas-day, but though the 
fact was as well understood between them as the necessity of “ settling 
for the Account,” the ceremony of an invitation always took place. 
This was Mrs. Fogo’s doing. While she liked to have her tabie full, 
she also liked to be quite sure that all her invited guests could obey 
her summons. Accordingly, whatever the spoken invitation might 
have been, Mrs, Fogo always sent a written one, and looked for a 
written answer. On the first day of December her cards invariably 
went round, and on the first day of last December—on the very 
morning, indeed, that witnessed the solitary explosion of Mr. Marma- 
duke Grimshaw’s ire in the matter of the garotte movement, a letter 
was brought to that gentleman, while yet bis anger was boiling, in the 
superscription of which he recognised the graceful caligraphy of Mrs. 
Thomas 

“Ah!” said Mr. Grimshaw, with gradually subsiding wrath, as his 
eye glanced over the contents of the note, though he knew its purport 
before he opened it—“ ah, this is better than getting a punch on the 
head, or even”—he could not wholly subdue his strong, pugnacious 
nature—“ or even than giving one!” 

He leant back in his easy-chair and - himself up to meditation. 
At length, his thoughts having taken the following shape—start not, 


gentle reader, they did not, like the musings of heroines of romance, 
assume the form of verse—he spoke aloud : 

“Let me see! Who will there be this year? The Earwigs, of 
course, the whole lot of ’em—father and mother, Tom Earwig, and 
the two girls. That makes five. Loftus Tippy, I suppose! He’s 


such a doosid fine gentleman, I wonder he condescends to dine with a 
stockbroker, but for all that he’s alwaysthere! I can’t say I like Mr. 
Loftus Tippy. The first time I met him he said, when I was introduced 
—‘ Oh! very happy indeed to make your acquaintance, Mr. Grimshaw ! 
God bless me! Yu ut me in mind of some one I know very well. 
I must have met you ar hoy No! Stay! Yes! Iremember! You 
are the exact image of the man that cuts my hair!’ It was lucky for 
him that duelling had gone out of fashion, or I’d have had him out 
and wing’d him. I would, by Jupiter! But I don’t think he'll 
forget the look I gave him, in a hurry! He has never tried that on 
since. Well, he makes six. Then there’s that great coarse fellow 
Bouncer and his fat wife, with her garnet necklace and thick gold 
bracelets. I wonder Fogo asks them, when he knows how I’ve hated 
Bouncer ever since he got up that laugh against me about the French- 
man I was going to thrash if the police hadn’t stopped me—at the 
very time, too, when he called himself my friend. Fogo knows as 
well as I do the terms Bouncer and I were upon, and what he did to 
forfeit my regard. It was only the other day I told him I detested 
Bouncer. ‘Ah, but you know,’ said he, in his meek way, ‘ we should 
forgive our enemies!’ ‘That’s easy enough,’ said I, ‘but we can’t 
forgive our friends.’ And I can’t, and, what’s more, I won’t forgive 
Bouncer. If I sit next to her at dinner I’ll make my boots acquainted 
with her flounces! Those two make eight. Who else will there be? 
Captain Stelfox, I dare say: Fogo likes to have him, because he can 
sing. Boreman, too; he proposes healths and makes long-winded 
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speeches. That’s ten. Mrs.and Miss Biles; they’re relations. His 
nephew, Cookney, and his two nieces, the Bowker girls. Fogo and 
Mrs. Fogo and myself make eighteen, the number he generally has. 
Yes, I fancy that will be the party, or something very like it.—Now for 
the dinner. Ox-tailor Mock? Both, most likely. Remove them with 
Turbot-and-Lobster, and Cod-and-Oyster; Smelts, too; there must 
be Smelts round the Turbot. I shall go in for all three; one can on 
Christmas-day. All I hope is I shan’t sit next to that Mrs. Biles, she 
does talk so! I hate to talk at dinner. One don’t dine out to talk; 
one dines out to eat one’s fill, particularly on Christmas-day. I wish 
Fogo wasn’t so old fashioned ; he always will drink wine with every- 
body, and expects you to do the same. One loses all one’s time, 
ducking and bobbing. If one must drink wine with people, it should 
be between the courses, when there’s nothing else to do. I like to be 
— every time the men come round. By-the-by, about wine, Fogo 
will bring out some of that famous Chateau Yquem of his, that cost 
him five-and-twenty shillings a bottle; he always does on Christmas- 
day. Now, how about side-dishes? With eighteen at table there 
can’t be less than six of them: say, Rabbit curry (rabbit makes the 
best curry, after all; some people prefer prawns, but then you’re not 
always sure of your prawns) ; Sweetbread (it mustn’t be stringy; it 
ought to be smooth as cream, if not, it’s not worth eating); Lobster 
cutlets 4 la Cardinale (that’s a prime thing); Supréme de Volaille a 
Yécarlate (another) ; Croustades de Mauviettes (only let ’em be crisp 
enough); and for the sixth, one can’t have anything better than 
Filets de Perdreaux 4 la Pompadour! Side-dishes ought to be served 
one by one; then a fellow knows what he’s about. My maxim at 
dinner is the French one—‘ Tout prendre’-—I know French enough 
for that! All these things will come from the pastrycook’s. The 
Sirloin, of course, will be dressed at home, and the boiled Turkey— 
stay, will it be boiled Turkey ?—yes, on account of the roast beef— 
boiled Turkey and celery sauce? I wish I could get Mrs. Fogo into 
the way of having her Turkey roasted and stuffed with Truffles, or 
braisé a la Chipolata; but she’s as old fashioned as her husband. I 
shall send her a list, though, of those side-dishes. For roasts, I sup- 

ose we can’t improve on Pheasants and Woodcocks, or Snipe and 

eal, in case Woodcocks are not to be had. Fogo’s a stickler for 
mince-pies and plum-pudding ; but of course there'll be other things 
—a Nesselrode, now—I’m fond of a Nesselrode, it cools one—a Ma- 
cedoine of fruits—a gateau Génoise au vin de Madere—a regular 
tipsy cake is better, though—Jelly—two sorts at least—something 
with Vanille—say a Blanemange—and a few other trifles, and I think 
we shall do pretty well—as far as eatables go. Then, for wine—I’ve 
named the Chateau Yquem, and Fogo’s Sherry is worth drinking. I 
know of a butt for which he gave a hundred and fifty guineas, and 
you ought to get A 1 at that figure. He has some East India Ma- 
deira, too, of which all I can say is, I wish it was mine; and two sorts 
of Champagne—Cliquot and Bouzy. He made a mild joke, in his way, 
when he bought the last lot, and said he hoped we shouldn’t all get 
boosy by drinking it. Fogo don’t know what Burgundies are, but the 
house he deals with at Bordeaux sends him capital Lafitte; and his 
Port—1821—he swears by. Yes friend Fogo, I rather think I shall 
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be of the party on Christmas-day, ‘as usual,’ and so here goes at once 
to accept the invitation: ‘ Mr. Marmaduke Grimshaw has the honour, 
et cetera.’ What’s the hour? Oh, Six! I'll not keep you waiting, 
depend on it!” 


IV. 


Darx December wore on gloomily. The weather was, for the most 
— bad, but that was nothing to the month’s moral complexion. 

oung ladies were garotted in Grosvenor-square, or, if not absolutely 
garotted, went home at four in the afternoon in a dreadful state of 
trepidation caused by the fear of being so, as they ran screaming from 
letter-carriers, lamplighters, and other: swiftly-moving individuals, 
intent on the performance of their several duties. Oid gentlemen, 
when an escort of police was not at hand—which happened nine times 
out of ten—toddled home from their clubs in broad daylight, in squads 
of three or four, keeping a sharp look-out at every corner, and fiercely 
bullying the crossing-sweepers—the cripples especially—for threaten- 
ing them with their outstretched hands. Muffs of both sexes and of 
all ages had no theme of conversation but the awful crime of garotting, 
and derived consolation from nought save the convictions in the Central 
Criminal Court. Penal servitude for life, transportation, flogging, the 
carcere duro in every possible shape, were the burden of every letter 
addressed to the Times, their Pane «4 context relieved occasionally by 


a flings at Sir Joshua Jebb’s “ system,’’ and satirical remarks on 


the happy lives led by the felons of Dartmoor and Portland. More 
than one of these suggestive letters were penned by our friend Grim- 
shaw, who, however, took particular care to preserve his incognito, lest 
by any chance he might be suspected of being in the slightest degree 
afraid of the desperate outcasts from society, whom, in his heart of 
hearts—as he declared—he was pining to punish with his own hands. 
We have all of us read Grimshaw’s letters without knowing who was 
the writer, and it is scarcely a breach of confidence to say that the 
savagest, the most bloody-minded, the most vindictive of the series, 
were his production. 

All this letter-writing would have been admirable—in Grimshaw’s 
opinion—if it had only caused a lull in the sensation paragraphs, but 
it rather seemed to keep the game alive, not only increasing the uni- 
versal terror, but inciting “the maurading class,”’ as Grimshaw called 
them, to still more violent deeds. 

“T wish Fogo didn’t live so far off!’ said Grimshaw to himself, as, 
after shaving, he carefully trimmed his luxuriant fighting whiskers on 
the morning of Christmas-day. “ And the worst of it is,” he continued, 
“Mrs. Fogo is such a fussy woman! She always has something to 
do up to the very last, and I know how black she’d look at me if I 
went a minute before the time. At this season, when it’s dark at four 
o'clock, people should dine at that hour, at all events on Christmas- 
day. Those who only meet once a year can’t have too much of each 
other’s society, and for once and away, on an occasion like this, nobody, 
I’m sure, would object to dining a little early. But it’s all Mrs. Fogo’s 
doing ; she’s so fond of being—what she thinks—fine !” 
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Having delivered himself of this soliloquy, Grimshaw finished his 
toilet and went down to breakfast. Again, as at the opening of this 
true story, we find him seated, newspaper in hand—it will be re- 
membered that Christmas-day fell on a Thursday—and engaged as 
before in denouncing the crime of garottery,—it must, however, be 
admitted with not quite so much vehemence as on the former occasion ; 
that is to say, his vehemence did not assume a character so personal 
against the objects of his denunciation. Grimshaw was as wrathful as 
ever against the garotters, but he did not repeat his desire to “ catch 
hold” of any of “those fellows!’ On the contrary, he threw off the 
load with which he had vicariously charged himself, and transferred it 
to “the proper quarter”—to Sir Richard Mayne and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—whose duty it was to see that every 
ratepayer was protected. He even went so far as to say that, in 
default of such protection, the former functionary ought to be indicted, 
and the latter impeached, and that if he were in parliament——the 
rest need not be told. 

The reason for his thus shifting the burden of punishing to official 
shoulders may have arisen from various causes. seme we may have 


thought that when secretaries of state and chief magistrates of police 
received large salaries for the purpose of maintaining order—which, 
indeed, they were, in a manner, sworn to preserve—upon them, logically, 
devolved the trouble—mind, Grimshaw only thought of the trouble, for, 
true to his family motto, “ fair play he cared na deils or boddle”—the 
trouble, I repeat, of repressing crime. He may also, like a man of the 
world, have considered that it was a mere piece of Quixotism on his part 


to peril life and limb just for the sake of a natural impulse, when he 
actually helped to pay others to do that which his manly indignation 
prompted. 

“Whichever way you go,” muttered Grimshaw—and here his cogi- 
tations seemed to point to the last-named consideration—“ whichever 
way you go, it’s an infernal ugly road that leads ~4 to Fogo’s house, 
and very badly lighted. If I lived in that parish, et cetera”—he 
would have been the terror of vestries. , 

As the day advanced—though he knew Fy good cheer that was in 
store for him, and though to forego it would have been an unheard-of 
deprivation—his spirits did not rise at the prospect of Fogo’s Christmas 
dinner. When Acres at last stood, pistol in hand, confronting his 
rival, he prayed that he might be shot before he was aware of it: so 
Grimshaw devoutly wished he could get to Fogo’s by a similar process. 
He was perfectly safe in his own house; he should be perfectly safe 
when he found himself in that of his friend Fogo; but there was the 
perilous middle passage! Should he send an excuse—say he was sud- 
denly taken ill? Perhaps that would bring Fogo over! Besides, there 
wasn’t time now. No; he must brave it! Brave what? A good 
dinner, or—the—the—I must out with the word—the dangers of the 
darksome journey? Well, let us suppose the Jatter, remembering 
that Grimshaw’s stock of courage was not bound to last longer than 
the daylight. You might as reasonably expect champagne poured out 
in the morning to retain its effervescence at night. You don’t wind 
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up a clock to go for ever. No one has yet discovered perpetual 
motion. These things being “so”—as the lawyers say—why ask 
Grimshaw only to perform impossibilities ? 

But, as the Scottish bard says: 


Nae man can tether time or tide— 
The hour approaches, Tam maun ride. 


So, also, must Grimshaw, if he mean—as we know he does mean—to 
put his feet that evening under Fogo’s mahogany, for it now wants 
only forty minutes of six, and it will take him a good half-hour to get 
to Camden-hill. Grimshaw, therefore, ‘wang the bell—not, perhaps, 
with the steadiest hand—and summoned his female doméstic. 

“ Jane,”’ he said, “ fetch me a close cab, and take care he is honest, 
and clean, and sober, and a good horse, and—and—to be depended on!” 

A little confusion here of parts of speech ; but no matter, one knows 
what Grimshaw meant. He might easily have made the selection him- 
self, the cab-stand being within a hundred yards of his own door; but, 
somehow, he preferred sending the maid. She performed her office 
unassailed, and Grimshaw, cloaked and fully equipped, as soon as he 
had taken the driver’s number and card, and ascertained that he knew 
the way, stepped into the vehicle and drove off. The equipment re- 
ferred to did not apply simply to Grimshaw’s evening dress, it in- 
cluded his famous knuckle-dusters and life-preserver, both of which, as 
soon as he was seated, he drew from the pocket of his cloak, put on the 
former, firmly grasped the latter, and clenching his teeth championed 
himself to the outrance. If this is not being courageous, I should like 
to know what is? 

A cabman may be honest and sober, even on Christmas-day ; his cab 
may be clean, and his animal a perfect goer; but all the elements of 
safe travelling are not comprised under these heads. Immunity from 
accident is not the lot of mortals. The cabman, however, seemed one 
of those philosophers who think the world must always run an even 
course, and cheerily drove on, but had only got about half way down 
Silver-street, when, with a terrific jolt against a large stone, which sent 
Grimshaw’s head against the front windows, and jerked the Jife- 
preserver out of his hand, one of the fore-wheels came off, and over 
went the cab. Cabmen are like cats, and fall on their feet, or recover 
them, under any circumstances; but Grimshaw was not so active; 
besides, he was inside, and had no play for his lengthy limbs. 

“Give us your ’and, sir,” said the cabman, extending his own. 
“My eyes, what’s this ’ere!’’ he exclaimed, as he pricked himself 
against one of the knuckle-dusters. “Oh! blest if I can stand them 
long nails of yours; you must ’elp yerself out!” 

Grimshaw did manage to perform this feat, and stood in the road 
undamaged. 

“My good fellow,” he said, “ can’t you get on ?” 

“IT wish I know’d ’ow,” said the cabman, shaking his scratched 
fingers. “Who ever heerd of driving with only one fore-wheel! 
= do the rest on foot. My fare’s four-and-six. I’ll thank’ee 

or it.” 


Eighteenpence was as much as he ought to have asked, but remon- 
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strance was useless; moreover, Grimshaw wanted to conciliate rather 
than make an enemy of the man, so he paid the demand. P 

“JT think I know where we are,” he said. “It’s not more than a 
couple of hundred yards to my friend’s house. Could you manage to 
—to—leave your cab and—and—walk with me there ?” 

* And leave my ’oss, for somebody to make off with!” said the cab- 
man,—“ not if I knows it! You're big enuff and old enuff to vawk 
alone !”” 

“T’ll have you up to-morrow, for insolence and extortion!’ cried 
Grimshaw, passion for a moment overmastering the other feeling. 

“Who's hipsolent °” replied the cabman; “what do you mean b 
stortion, you blow’d old———” he paused for a simile, and finished wit 
—red-visker’d tiger-cat !” 

The cabman’s language and appearance were menacing. The lost 
wheel, without doubt, was a ruse, and the fellow a garotter. Grimshaw 
turned and fled! 

Though it was a mere chance, he took the right direction, and 
scudded along beside the high wall which forms one of the boun- 
daries of the garden of Campden House. 

“Once round the corner,” said Grimshaw, panting, as he laboured 
along, “ once round the corner, it’s only a few steps to Fogo’s!” 

How many of us, in this life, are always wishing that we could just 
turn the corner! Grimshaw put on the steam, reached the point he 
was making for, brought his left shoulder rapidly forward, and came— 
full butt against a man who was crouching beneath the wall,—could 
Grimshaw doubt it ?—on the look-out for a victim. By uncontrollable 
instinct or fell design, each was instantly locked in the embrace of the 
other. It was a mistake on the part of Grimshaw, whose desire—let 
us tell the truth at last—was not to fight, but—to put it mildly—get 
away. There was, however, no help for it now. He had come into a 
collision with the garotter of his hourly apprehension, and he felt that 
he must either do or die. But it is one thing to feel and another to 


‘act. His arms were nerveless, save to cling with desperate energy to 


his antagonist, who also held him as tight as if he meant to squeeze the 
breath out of his body. Thus situated, no blows had as yet been 
administered on either side, but when two people grapple together 
after this fashion, mischief, sooner or later, must come of it. “Oh, 
what a fool I was,” silently ejaculated Grimshaw, “to come out to- 
night! He means to throw me down and throttle me !’’"—and really 
this seemed to be his adversary’s intention, for scarcely had the thought 
entered Grimshaw’s bewildered brain, before a sharp kick saluted one 
of his shins, the leg thus punished gave way, he staggered, he writhed 
in his foe’s embrace, for once in his life something like pluck animated 
him to resist, but the effort was made too late. Like the combatants 
at Coilantogle ford—* They tug, they strive, down, down they go,”— 
the lurking individual above, the luckless Grimshaw below! 

“Dammee! I’ve got yer at last !’’ hoarsely growled the Lurker. 

Grimshaw’s head had come rudely against the ground, and he lay 
half stunned. “ Let me he faintly 

But the Lurker’s knee was on his breast, his hand on his throat, and, 
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as Grimshaw afterwards said, “he laughed wildly,”—but, strangely 
enough, forebore to smite or strangle. 

“Let me go! Spare me!” cried Grimshaw, — 

“Get up!” said the Lurker. “You must come along o’ me!” 

Grimshaw rose, but only to his knees; he raised his hands in sup- 

lication, and strove to speak again, but his tongue clove to the roof of 

bis mouth, and only a gurgling sound passed his lips. 

“ Get up!” reiterated the Lurker. 

With a convulsive effort Grimshaw obeyed his captor. Once more 


he felt a muscular hand on his collar, and was dragged he knew not 
whither! 


V. 


Tue pendule on the mantelpiece of Mrs. Fogo’s front dining-room 
= half-past six, and a deepening frown darkened Mrs. Fogo’s 

row. 

“ This is very strange conduct of your friend Mr. Grimshaw,” she 
said, addressing her husband. 

“ Upon my word, my dear,” replied the little stockbroker, meekly, 
“T can’t account for it. Grimsher is always so uncommon punctual.” 

“ Punctual or not,” retorted Mrs. Fogo, “I shan’t wait any longer. 
We’re not going to have our Christmas dinner spoilt because he 
chooses to be late!” . 

An approving smile beamed on the countenances of all the assembled 
guests as she uttered these words and rang the bell; and the smile 
— to a broad grin as she said to the servant who entered, 
“ Dish up di-rectly !” ; 

Five minutes afterwards the same smiling faces were gathered round 
Mrs. Fogo’s board, one vacant chair, and Mr. Fogo’s regretful glance 
towards it, being all that told of the absent Grimshaw. 

How quickly our best friends are forgotten! As the sherry and 
champagne, the Madeira and the Chateau Yquem went round ; as the 
ox-tail and mock—Grimshaw had guessed rightly—as the cod and 
oyster, the turbot and lobster—as all the side-dishes—as all the 
pieces de résistance—the roast beef, the turkey, the plum-pudding— 
appeared and disappeared, not a human being present, except the 
good-natured host, gave a single thought to Grimshaw—nor was it till 
the dessert was fairly on the table that his name was once mentioned. 

It had always been Grimshaw’s privilege to propose, with “a merry 
Christmas,” the healths of Mr. and Mrs. Fogo. That pleasant duty 
devolved now upon his hated rival, Mr. Loftus Tippy, who performed 
it greatly to his own satisfaction. . 

The ceremony over, and the claret circling freely, the name of 
Grimshaw was remembered, and the probable cause of his absence 
discussed. "While conjecture was busy, the butler entered the room, 
and whispered a few words in Mr. Fogo’s ear. 

“Wants to speak to me, does he ?” said Mr. Fogo. “ Well, let him 


—_ in. This is Christmas-time, and I dare say my friends won’t 
object.” 
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“ What's the matter, my dear?” asked Mrs. Fogo, who had quite 
recovered her good humour. _ 

‘“« What’s the matter ?” cried everybody. 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Fogo, in explanation to his guests, “there’s a 
faithful fellow here—Bullpett, my private watchman, has something to 
tell me—he’s been of immense service to me this winter—scared 
away all the thieves—shall I go out to him, or let him come in ?” 

“Oh, have him in by all means,” said Captain Stelfox—and the re- 
quest was echoed all round. 

The word was given, and Bullpett was introduced. He was a sturdy- 
looking man of fifty, and stood mopping his face, as if timidity or the 
importance of the communication he had to make had thrown him 
into a violent perspiration. 

, ag a glass of port before you begin,” said Mr. Fogo, filling one 
or him. 

“ Here’s towards all your good healths, ladies and gents, not for- 
getting Mr. Fogo, and you, ma’am, and wishing you a happy Christ- 
a mas, and many of ’em,” said Bullpett, and tossed off the bumper. This 

] done, he addressed himself to the matter that brought him there. 
: The substance of his tale was this:—Long as he had waited and 
watched, it was not till this very evening that he had been able to 
“come into contract” with any of the “villians” that went about 
“housebreaking and plundering, garotting and that like.” He then, 
to a breathless auditory, related the full particulars of the contest in 
which he had been engaged with “one of the desperatest ruffians 
unhung, as set upon him quite unbeknown and unsespected,” while he 
was on the watch under the wall nearly opposite Mr. Fogo’s garden- 
gate. He gave his antagonist rather more credit than he deserved for 
“‘the tremendious resistance” he made when he, Bullpett, had once 
tackled him,—and closed his story by stating that he had “ conweyed 
him, more dead than alive,”’ to the station-house. 

“ And when he got there,” pursued Bullpett, “ while the charge was 
being taken, he activally fainted away, remaining in that there condi- 
tion, off and on, for more than a couple of ’ours. In course the charge 
could not be completed till he was come to hisself,—and then he had 
: the imperdence to say he wasa friend of Mr. Fogo’s, and on his way 
’ here to dinner when he was attacted.” 

4 “ Good God! Grimsher!”’ cried Mr. Fogo, falling back in his chair. 
“Why, Bullpett, what have you done ?” 

“Given a cowardly rascal his bellyful,” whispered Mr. Bouncer to 
Loftus Tippy, who was sitting next him. 

Marmaduke Grimshaw was released from durance, but was too much 
battered, bruised, cowed and crestfallen, to return to his friend Fogo’s. 
They put him into a cab, and he was taken back, without any more 
mishaps, to his villa in St. John’s-wood. He has not left his bed 
q since, nor will he be in a hurry to do so,—for he knows what a pack 
A! of lies “that beast Bouncer” will have told of him in “the Alley.” 
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OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


By Harrison Arnswortu. 


Book the first. 
X. 


THE MEETING AT THE GUILDHALL. 


No suspicion whatever had been entertained of the Prince’s 
absence from the ship. He was supposed to be alone in the 


state-cabin, where, as we know, the Count D’Egmont had been . 


left as his representative, and, after the strict orders given to that 
effect, the ‘Count remained entirely undisturbed. As time wore 
on, and midnight drew near, D’Egmont began to feel uneasy, 
and it was a relief to him when, Sup afterwards, the Prince 
appeared with Osbert. 

“T fear you must be fatigued with waiting for me, Count,” 
said Philip, as soon as the usher had retired. “I have stayed 
longer on shore than I intended.” 

“I trust your Highness has been amused,” observed D’Egmont, 
assisting the Prince to take off his mantle. “Heavens! what 
do I see?” he exclaimed. “The cloak is cut in pieces.” 

“Not unlikely,” replied Philip, laughing. “It has warded off 
more than one deadly thrust. Your cloak has done me good 
service, Count. Without it, Queen Mary might have wanted 
a husband, and the Emperor an heir to his dominions.” . 

“ Your Highness has acted rashly and unwisely in thus exposing 
yourself,” cried D’Egmont. “Recollect how much hangs upon 
— life. The destinies of the world would be changed if aught 

fel you. The saints have guarded you at this moment of peril, 
and will continue to guard you, but it is tempting Heaven to 
jeopardise your safety unnecessarily.” 

“You assume that I have acted rashly, D’Egmont,” rejoined 
Philip, “ but I did not provoke the conflict. Set upon by assassins, 
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I was compelled to defend my life. Thanks to your cloak and to 
my own right hand, I have come off without a scratch.” 

“T do not presume to ask for particulars,” said the Count. 
“But I trust you have not been recognised. If so, your secret 
visit to the town will be known to all within it to-morrow, and 
will assuredly be reported to the Queen.” 

“T have thought of that,” rejoined the Prince. “ Precautions 
must be taken lest any idle tale be told her Majesty. No tidings 
of the occurrence can reach her to-night, and at daybreak you 
shall convey a letter to her, wherein I will inform her that I 
landed privily with the design of hastening to Winchester to 
throw myself at her feet, when my purpose was prevented by this 
untoward circumstance. Osbert Clinton shall accompany you. 
Having been with me at the time of the attack, he will be able 
to answer any questions the Queen may put to him relative to it.” 

“Your Highness will be pleased to give me my lesson pre- 
viously,” remarked Osbert. “I presume I must say nothing of 
Constance Tyrrell?” 

“ Nothing but what will recommend her to the Queen,” rejoined 
Philip. “ Her Majesty will be pleased to learn that the damsel 
preserved my life by stepping between me and the weapons of 
the assassins.” 

“ And did she so?” inquired D’Egmont. 

“ Ay, in good sooth,” returned Philip; “and it was worth the 
risk I ran to be so protected. Constance Tyrrell is the fairest 
creature my eyes ever lighted on. Her charms have completely 
enthralled me.” 

“Then let me counsel your Highness to shake off the fascina- 
tion as speedily as possible,” said D’Egmont, gravely. “It was 
an unlucky chance that threw the temptress in your way at this 
juncture.” 

“Lucky or not, I shall not relinquish her,” rejoined Philip. 
“Were you to preach to me as energetically as Father de Castro, 
you would produce no effect, so you may spare your breath. 
And now to prepare the letter to the Queen.” 

So saying, he withdrew into an inner chamber, from which he 
presently emerged with the letter, sealed with a broad seal, and 
tied with a silken thread. : 

“This for her Majesty’s own hands,” he observed, with a smile, 
while delivering it to D’Egmont. “ Be it your business to obtain 
an audience before any messenger from Bouthempton can reach 
her. All will then go well. As youserve me discreetly,” he added, 
significantly, to Osbert, “so shall you prosper.” 

With this, he dismissed them, and summoning his groom of 
the chamber, prepared to retire to rest. 

In obedience to the Prince’s commands, Count D’Egmont, ac- 
companied by Osbert and a small train of attendants, went ashore 
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at an early hour in the morning, and as soon as horses could be pro- 
cured, started for Winchester. 

A glorious day dawned upon Southampton. A morning gun, 
fired from the batteries of the castle, awoke the slumberin 
town into sudden animation, while another gun from the Englis 
admiral’s ship had a similar effect upon the crews of the com- 
bined fleets studding the smooth waters. Men could be seen on 
the decks, or amidst the rigging, actively employed in decorating 
the vessels with banners and streamers. Hundreds of boats came 
ashore to obtain fresh meat, bread, fruit, vegetables, and milk; 
and the quays, which were speedily thronged, became a perfect 
Babel. orses and mules, bearing heavy panniers, laden with 

rovisions, crossed the drawbridges, and were soon sent back for 

h stores, the supply being far from equal to the demand. 

In the town all was bustle and excitement. The church bells 
began to peal joyously, and the streets were soon thronged with 
townsfolk, clad in holiday attire. But there was considerable 
misgiving amongst those who were aware of the occurrence of the 
previous night. At an early hour the mayor and aldermen re- 
paired to the Guildhall, which, as we have previously mentioned, 
occupied the interior of the Bar-gate, and here they found the 
Earl of Arundel, Lord Steward of the Queen’s Household, the 
Marquis of Winchester, Lord High Treasurer, and other noble- 
men, who had met to investigate the attempt upon the Prince’s 
life, and to consider the measures necessary to be adopted to ensure 
_ his Highness’s safety on his disembarkation. 

Nothing, it appeared on inquiry, had been found upon Derrick 
Carver; but on the body of the man slain by Philip, a letter, 
written in the French language, was discovered, which, though 
very cautiously worded, bore evident reference to the dark trans- 
action. The plan, no doubt, had been precipitated by the recogni- 
tion of the Prince during his secret visit to the town. Diligent, 
but hitherto fruitless, search had been made for the four other 
tuflians engaged in the attack. These daring miscreants being 
yet at large, it was possible some further attempt might be made, 
and no precaution, said the Earl of Arundel, who presided over 
the meeting, must. be neglected to ensure the Prince’s safety. 
The guard must be doubled, and persons of assured loyalty must 
be placed near his person, while the slightest attempt at outbreak 
or commotion must be instantly repressed. 

_ “It ‘would have been a lasting disgrace to the country,” con- 
tinued the Earl, “if the Prince whom our Queen has chosen as 

t spouse, and whom we are all bound to love, honour, and 
defend, had been basely assassinated on setting foot on our shores, 
and we may be thankful that we have been spared that foul re- 
Frosch —thanlkful, also, that the design was not conceived by an 

nglishman. But for the present, for reasons which will be appa 
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rent to you all, a veil must be thrown over the mysterious oc- 
currence. Out of these walls none of you will speak of it. The 
preservation of public tranquillity necessitates this caution. Some 
rumours of the attempt may be bruited abroad, but it will be best 
to discredit them. Doubtless the Prince desires to keep his noc- 
turnal visit to the town secret. Nothing, therefore, must be pub- 
licly said of it. This you will carefully observe. Bear in mind, 
also, that you will have many Spaniards in your town to-day. 
They are a fiery nation, easily roused to anger, and if this un- 
lucky affair be talked about they may resent it, and quarrels and 
bloodshed will ensue. It is the Queen’s desire that all who come 
with her destined consort be cordially welcomed. As loyal sub- 
jects, I am sure you will carry out her wishes.” 

The mayor and the town authorities having promised com- 
pliance with his lordship’s instructions, the meeting broke up. 

Before leaving the Bar-gate, however, the Earl of Arundel 
desired to see the prisoner. Accordingly, he was conducted by 
the mayor to the subterranean dungeon, where, in a dark and noi- 
some cell, the floor of which was humid with the drippings from 
the stone walls, they found the miserable wretch stretched upon a 
few trusses of straw. His wounds had been bound up, but little 
beyond had been done for his comfort. Pained by the light of 
the lamp flashed upon him by the officer in attendance on the 
visitors, he tried to turn aside his head, but ineffectually. 

“ Raise him, that I may look at him,” said the Earl of Arundel 
to the officer. 

The execution of the order gave the poor wretch so much pain ~ 
that he could not repress a groan. But though he was suffering 
excruciating agony, his courage did not desert him, and his answers 
to the interrogations put to him showed unfaltering resolution. 
Threats of torture could wring nothing from him, and he sternly 
refused to betray his accomplices. 

“T gave no order to have his wounds dressed,” said the mayor. 
“ By whom hath he been tended, Piers? ” 

“ By Master Malwood, the chirurgeon,” replied the officer. 

“T thank him not for his care,” said the prisoner. “Had he 
let me be, I had ere this escaped man’s malice.” 

“He speaks the truth, an please your worship,” observed 
Piers. “ Mane Malwood declared, that if left to himself, the 
poor wretch would die before the morning.” 

“ But who sent for Master Malwood, answer me that, sirrah?” 
demanded the mayor. 

“Nay, I am not to blame, your worship,” rejoined Piers, 
humbly. “The chirurgeon was sent by Mistress Constance Tyr- 
rell, at her proper charge.” 

“This is the second ill turn she hath done me,” said Derrick 
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‘Carver. “But for her the idolatrous tyrant had not escaped me, 
and now she preserves me for a lingering death.” 

“Thou art like the wild beast, who would tear the hand put 
forth to succour him,” cried the mayor, in disgust. “ Will it 
please your good lordship to question him further?” 

“ Not now,” replied the Earl of Arundel. “ Who is this Mis- 
tress Constance Tyrrell of whom he hath just spoken?” 

“The daughter of one of our wealthiest merchants,” replied 
\s mayor; “a very pious damsel, and ever engaged in acts of 
charity.’ 

. 4 she a heretic?” demanded the Earl. 

“Not so, my lord; she is a most zealous Catholic, and it is most 
like she will enter a nunnery,” replied the mayor. 

“ Accursed be she, then!” cried Derrick Carver. “Had I 
known this, I would have resisted the chirurgeon.” 

“Let us hence, my good lord,” cried the mayor. “If he con- 
tinues these blasphemies, we shall have the walls fall upon us and 
crush us.” 

“Before your worship goes, I would fain know whether I may 
admit Mistress Constance Tyrrell to the prisoner,” said Piers. 
“She hath asked to see him, but I would not grant the request 
till I had your worship’s sanction.” 

“Let her not come near me,” cried Derrick Carver. “ Her 
presence will trouble me.” 

“For that very reason she shall have admittance to thee,” re- 
joined the mayor. “She hath helped to cure thy body—may 
she now help to save thy soul!” 

“T need not her aid,” rejoined Derrick Carver. “She hath 
more need of my teaching than I have of hers.” 

“Tf I thought thou wouldst taint her with thy heresies, I would 
keep her from thee,” said the mayor. “ But I have no such fear. 
Admit her when she will, Piers.” 

And he quitted the cell with the Earl. 


XI. 


OF PHILIP’S PUBLIC DISEMBARKATION AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


BEFORE noon the preparations for the Prince’s reception were com- 
plete. All the houses in High-street had been hung with carpets and 
costly stuffs, and otherwise decorated. From the Water-gate to the 
porch of Holyrood Church, where high mass was to be performed 
for the Prince, the street was kept clear by archers and arquebusiers 
fully ws and drawn up on either side, their steel caps and 


breastplates glittering in the brilliant sunshine. 
By-and-by a grand cavalcade of richly-apparelled nobles, well 
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mounted, and followed by long trains of esquires and pages wear- 
ing their liveries, rode cnile the quay. Noticeable amongst 
these were the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, and Sussex, but 
the personage who attracted most attention was the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

This venerable peer, whose long confinement in the Tower, 
commencing at the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., and 
extending throughout that of his son, Edward VLI., had neither 
broken his spirit nor impaired his bodily vigour, rode a high- 
spirited charger, which he managed with all the address and grace 
of a youthful cavalier. Norfolk’s attire was of almost regal —_ 
nificence, being of purple velvet, edged with miniver, and rich 
embroidered, and his charger was trapped in cloth of gold, of 
red and yellow sheen. Behind him rode eighteen pages, each 
mounted on a handsome courser, and each clad in cloth of gold. 

After the Duke of Norfolk and his attendants had ridden by, 
six mounted trumpeters, with the royal badge on their scarlet 
surcoats, came on, and made the welkin ring with the din of their 
silver clarions. After the trumpeters walked a troop of lacqueys, 
sumptuously attired in silk and velvet. Then came other nobles 
and gentlemen of the train, all superbly mounted, and vying with 
each other in the splendour of their apparel, and the number of 
their pages and esquires. 

Next came a band of minstrels playing upon tambours and 
rebecs. Then more lacqueys in the royal liveries, and after them 
Sir Edward Hastings, Master of the Horse, who was followed by 
two grooms leading a Spanish jennet, caparisoned in cloth of 
silver, the bridle, poitral, and saddle being studded with silver 
roses. This beautiful animal had been sent by the Queen for her 
intended consort. 

Next came Sir Robert Rochester, Comptroller, and after him 
rode the Marquis of Winchester and the Earl of Arundel. Each 
of these noblemen was magnificently attired, and followed by a 
long train of attendants. Then came a mounted guard, preceding 
the town authorities, who marched two abreast, this part of the 
procession being closed by the mayor on horseback. 

Passing through the Water-gate, on the summit of which the 
royal standard now floated, the whole of the splendid cavalcade 
crossed the drawbridge, and proceeded to that part of the quay 
where it was intended the disembarkation should take place. A 
vast concourse had here assembled, but a wide space near the water 
was kept clear by the guard, and within this the procession drew 
up. 

It was now high tide, and close to the strand lay the Queen’s 
barge, gorgeously decorated, and having a broad banner embroi- 
dered with the arms of England at the stern. 
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The Earl of Arundel, with the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis 
of Winchester, and the principal nobles, having dismounted, en- 
tered this bark, and were immediately rowed by two banks of 
oarsmen to the Prince’s ship. In front of the-royal barge stood six 
trumpeters. Four other gilded barges followed. The course of 
these gorgeous barks was watched with momently-increasing in- 
terest by the thousands of spectators on the quays, on the town 
walls, and on other points of observation. 

With her decks crowded with arquebusiers in their full accoutre- 
ments, and banners floating from her turrets, the Santissima 
Trinidada made a most gallant show, exciting the wonder and 
admiration of all who gazed upon her.’ Her companions on the 
right and left were likewise splendidly decorated, and, indeed, 
every vessel within sight fluttered with banners and streamers. 

As the royal barge approached the Prince’s ship, loud fanfares 
were sounded by the trumpeters, and immediately several officials 
in rich habiliments, and bearing white wands, appeared at the head 
of the stairs. On gaining the deck, the Earl of Arundel and 
the other nobles were conducted with the utmost ceremony to 
Philip, whom they found surrounded by the Dukes of Alva and 
Medina Celi, Don Ruy Gomez, and the rest of the grandees com-" 
posing the Prince’s suite. 

On this occasion Philip had laid aside his customary black 
habiliments, and wore a doublet and hose of crimson silk, with a 
robe of cloth of gold. His boots were decked with golden strings, 
and bordered with pearls. All the grandees forming his entourage 
were dressed with extraordinary magnificence, and made a most 
splendid display. 

Philip received the English nobles with the greatest courtesy, 
and being informed that the Earl of Arundel was the bearer 
to him, from her Majesty, of the insignia of the most noble 
Order of the Garter, he immediately bowed his head, and while the 
collar was passed over his neck by the Earl, the Duke of Norfolk 
buckled on the garter. When this ceremony had been performed, 
and an interchange of formal salutations had taken place between 
the English nobles and the Spanish grandees, the Prince was con~ 
ducted to the royal barge, the English nobles entering it with 
him. The Spanish grandees, with various officials, gentlemen, and 
pases in attendance upon the Prince, went ashore in the other 
oats. 

_ On the part of the quay reserved for the disembarkation, a 
rich Turkey a had been laid, and upon this stood four hench- 
men in parti-coloured attire of crimson velvet and yellow silk, 
sustaining an embroidered canopy of red damask, fringed with 
golden thread. The pages, esquires, and other officials having 
first landed, the royal barge was brought close to the strand, and a 
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railed plank, covered with striped cloth, being laid upon it, offered 
an easy passage to the Prince, whose deportment, as he slowly 
traversed it, was singularly haughty and majestic. ‘ 

On the instant that Philip stepped ashore a royal salute was fired 
from the castle batteries, the roar being prolonged by every gun 
in the English fleet. At the same time vociferous acclamations 
arose from the spectators. 

“ Heaven save your Highness!—welcome to England!” ex- 
claimed a voice from amidst a group near the canopy. 

The voice sounded familiar to Philip, and glancing in the direc- 
tion of the speaker, he recognised Rodomont Bittern, who with his 
friends had managed to obtain a position with the mayor and the 
town authorities. Rodomont’s exclamation, uttered in a loud voice, 
and with unmistakable heartiness, found many an echo. Pleased 
by the cordiality of the welcome, Philip bowed graciously around, 
and in so doing addressed a slight smile of recognition to Redomont. 

A brief pause now ensued, but as soon as the grandees had landed, 
and ranged themselves behind him, Philip drew his sword, holding 
it aloft till he got beneath the canopy, when he again stood still, 
and returned the blade to the scabbard. This action surprised all 

the lookers-on, and gave rise to many comments. 

“ By Saint Jude! a strange proceeding!” observed Jack Holiday 
to his companions. “ Are we to understand that the Prince intends 
to rule England with the sword?” 

“ By the mass! it looks like it,” rejoined Simnel. 

.“Tut! you are wrong in your surmise,” cried Rodomont. “His 
Highness draws the sword in the defence of our country. That I 
take to be the meaning of the act.” 

Attended by the aldermen, the mayor now advanced towards 
the Prince, and reverentially presented him with the keys of the 
town, laid upon a velvet cushion. 

Philip did not take the keys, but graciously bidding the mayor 
arise, said in clear and distinct accents, “ I thank you, sir, and I thank 
all those with you for this welcome. You know what has brought 
me here. I come not in search of men or treasure, having sufficient 
of both in the country I have left. As the chosen husband of your 
wise and virtuous Queen, I come to dwell among you, not as a 
foreigner, but as a native Englishman. To you, my good lords,” 
he added to the English nobles, who were ranged on either side of 
the canopy, “ I am much beholden for the assurances of loyaity and 
devotion which you have already proffered me, and I here publicl 
declare that you, and all her Majesty’s faithful subjects, shall 
ever find me anxious to promote the welfare of the kingdom, to 
observe its laws, conform to its customs, and defend it against all 
enemies,” . 

Then, turning to the Spanish grandees, who were standing behind 
him, he said, “ My lords, you all, I am well assured, share the grati- 
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ven me. Hitherto, you have been strangers to the people of 
England, but this must be so no longer. Spaniards and English- 
men must henceforth be brethren, bound together by ties of strictest 
amity. It shall be my aim to encourage and maintain a good 
understanding between the two nations, and, seconded by you, 
and by these noble English lords, I cannot fail in my design.” 

“ We are ready to obey your Highness in all things,” said the 
Duke of Alva, with a haughty inclination of his head, while the 
other grandees made similar professions. 

“ He may talk till he is tired,’ muttered the Lord Admiral. 
“There will be no cordial understanding between us.” 

This opinion was shared by several others. Indeed, the English 
nobles were deterred by the arrogance of the Spanish grandees 
from making advances towards them. 

“ Tt is my wish to observe all good old English customs,” pursued 
the Prince. “If I unintentionally neglect any of them, I hope 
to be made aware of the omission. I would fain drink a health to 
all present.” 

“A cup of wine for his Highness!” cried the Earl of Arundel. 

“Nay, my good lord, let me have a flagon of English ale,” 
said the Prince. “I should prefer your national beverage.” 

“ As your Highness pleases,” rejoined Arundel, bowing. “A 
flagon of ale on the instant.” 

he Prince’s choice caused considerable merriment, and warmed 
many a heart towards him. 

“A cup of ale!” exclaimed Simnel. “ This is carrying com- 
plaisance to the highest point.” 

“‘ His Highness is resolved to become an Englishman, that I can 
plainly perceive,” observed Rodomont, “and takes what he con- 
ceives to be the shortest way to his object. Heaven bless him! 
he is a most gracious Prince.” 

At this juncture, a silver flagon, filled with ale, was brought on 
a salver, and presented by the Earl of Arundel to the Prince, 
who, taking the cup, bowed graciously around. 

“ His Highness drinks to you all, good sirs!” cried the Earl of 
Arundel, in a loud voice. 

“To all, of whatever degree!” said the Prince, raising the 
goblet to his lips. 

Most opportunely, at the moment, another discharge was fired 
from the castle guns, followed by a loud flourish of trumpets and 
drums. From the shouts that were also raised, it was evident that 
the Prince was rising rapidly in popular favour. 

“ How does your Highness like the beverage?” inquired the 
Earl of pean as he took back the goblet. 

“Tt will improve upon acquaintance, I make no doubt,” replied 
Philip. “ At present, I find it somewhat too potent.” 


fication I experience at the very friendly reception that has been 
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“A strong head is needed to stand it,” observed the Lord 
Admiral, with an ill-disguised sneer. 

After this, Philip remained for some little time beneath the 
canopy, conversing with the English nobles, and evidently striv- 
ing to propitiate them, and he appeared to be successful in his 
efforts. He showed himself extremely easy of access, and amongst 
other persons presented to him was Rodomont Bittern. 

“‘This is not the first time we have met, sir,” observed Philip, 
to the surprise of most who heard him. 

“Since your Highness deigns to recollect the circumstance, be 
assured I shall never forget it,” replied Rodomont. 

“Nay, you have rendered me a great service,” said the Prince, 
“and it shall not pass unrequited. Is Master Tyrrell here?” 

“Ay, your Highness,” replied Rodomont. “He is yonder, 
with the town-council,” 

a" him come forward. I would speak with him,” said 
ip. 

Accordingly, the worthy merchant, much to his dismay, was 
brought before the Prince. He was so confused that he would 
have neglected the necessary obeisance, if he had not been 
— by Rodomont, who, indeed, half forced him to incline 

person. 

“Tam glad to see you again, good Master Tyrrell,” said Philip, 
smiling, “and have thank for your 
towards me last night.” 

“Your Highness will forgive me. I knew not whom I was 
addressing,” stammered Tyrrell. “It is true that I subsequently 
learnt from my daughter-——” 

“That she had rendered me a most signal service, which I trust 
adequately to requite,” interrupted the Prince. “No more of that 
now, sir. But rest assured that her Majesty will not be less 
grateful than myself to fair Mistress Constance.” 

“T am not quite so sure of that,” thought Rodomont. 

With further assurances of his consideration, the Prince then 
dismissed Master Tyrrell, who retired with Rodomont, both being 
charmed with his lichens affability. 

Though the foregomg conversation was not altogether intelli- 
gible to the Spanish grandees, it caused them great surprise, and 
even disquietude. 

“ As I live, his Highness seems to know these people,” observed 
— _ the Duke of Medina Celi. “ Where can he have met 
them ?”’ 

“JT am as much in the dark as yourself,” replied the other. 
Fm in my opinion, he must have gone ashore secretly last 
night.” 

“By my faith! you are right,” rejoined Alva, bending his 
heavy brows. “ Some idle affair of gallantry, I'll be sworn. He 
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is ever engaged in such adventures. I must inquire into the 
matter, and take him to task for his imprudence.” 

The English nobles, who were somewhat better acquainted than 
the Spaniards with the Prince’s proceedings, laughed amongst 
themselves at what was passing. 

Influenced by their royal master’s deportment, the — 
grandees showed a disposition to relax from their stiffness and hau- 
teur, and ere long engaged in friendly discourse with the English 
nobles, though their manner still continued grave and formal. 

Meantime, another boat had come ashore, bringing the Bishop 
of Cuenga, and Father Alfonso de Castro, the Prince’s confessor. 
On landing, these ecclesiastics immediately knelt down and re- 
cited a prayer, and as he arose the bishop pronounced a solemn 
benediction on the assemblage. 

Several other boats followed, filled with Spanish arquebusiers, 
who, being very fine-looking men and splendidly accoutred, excited 
much curiosity as they ranged demdion on the platform. The 
object of this guard was made speedily apparent by the arrival of 
some thirty large coffers, each enveloped in a cover bearing the 
Prince’s escutcheon. These coffers, supposed to contain gold in 
bullion, were subsequently conveyed to the castle under the guard 
of the arquebusiers. Many speculations were indulged in as to 
how this treasure was to be employed—the general impression 
being, that it would be used in bribing certain of the council 
and of the nobility. 

As soon as the treasure was landed, the Prince mounted his 
jennet, the Master of the Horse holding the stirrup, and the 
cortége returned to the town. Richly-caparisoned chargers were 
brought for the Spanish grandees, who rode behind the Prince, 
while the English nobles preceded him. 


XII. 


HOW THE PRINCE HEARD HIGH MASS IN HOLYROOD CHURCH; AND HOW HE 
ONCE MORE BEHELD SIR BEVIS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


Amp the thunder of cannon, the ringing of bells, the beating of 
drums, the braying of trumpets, the clash of cymbals, the waving 
of scarves and kerchiefs, accompanied by joyous acclamations, 
Philip entered Southampton by the Water-gate. 

Bending lowly in return for the clamorous welcome given him 
by the occupants of the gallery adjoining the gate, the Prince 
continued to bow gracefully right and left as he rode slowly up 
the street. Philip was never seen to greater advantage than on 
horseback, and his stately figure now commanded universal ad- 
miration. As he went on, he descried many a comely damsel 
at the windows, but she he most desired to behold was not visible. 
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Passing through the triumphal arch reared across the street, 
which, now that it was completed, had a charming effect, he dis- 
mounted at the Gothic porch of Holyrood Church, near which the 
English nobles were ranged to receive him. 

Internally, the church presented an imposing appearance, being 
richly decorated for the occasion. The aisles were densely 
crowded, but the broad nave was kept clear, and along it a crim- 
son cloth was stretched. The pillars were also covered with em- 
broidered cloths, and ornamented with paintings. Superb vessels 
of gold and silver, chalices, reliquaries and pixes, decked the altar, 
above which stood an image of the Virgin, then but newly set 
up. Large tapers burnt on either side. Priests and deacons 
in their stoles, with white-robed choristers and incense-bearers, 
filled the chantry. | 

As Philip, preceded by the Bishop of Cuenga and Father de 
Castro, and followed by a splendid train of English and Spanish 
nobles, marched along the nave, the priests advanced to meet him, 
while the air was filled with fragrance. At the same time the 
roof resounded with jubilant symphonies. A large velvet cushion 
had been placed on the right of the altar for the Prince, and on 
this he knelt down, while the English and Spanish nobles grouped 
themselves on either side. Mass was then solemnised, the Bisho 
of Cuenga and Father de Castro officiating with the English 
priests. 

On issuing from the church, Philip was greeted with loud ac- 
clamations from the crowd, which he graciously acknowledged. 
Mounting his jennet, and attended by a gallant train, consisting of 
the English and Spanish nobles, he proceeded along High-street 
towards the Bar-gate, where he was told by the Earl of Arundel 
that a pageant awaited him. 

The same manifestations of popular satisfaction that had hitherto 
attended him continued during this part of his course, and no un- 
toward incident occurred to mar the general harmony. 

On approaching the Bar-gate, Philip perceived beneath its arch- 
way the gigantic Sir Bevis of Southampton, armed as he had 
appeared on the previous night, and seated on his mighty charger 
Arundel. Royal Canute was stationed on the right of the puissant 
champion, and savage Ascapart on the left. Behind were the 
Moorish kings. 

Thus placed, the gigantic figures had a very picturesque effect, 
and harmonised well with the ancient structure. A trumpet being 
sounded, a fancifully-attired dwarf issued from a postern in one 
of the ee soe: and strutted towards the Prince. 

“ Who art thou, and what is thy business?” demanded Philip, 
as the dwarf made him a very ceremonious obeisance. 

“My name may perchance have reached your Highness’s ears,” 
replied the mannikin, proudly. “I am called Sir Narcissus leGrand, 
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and am one—perchance not the least distinguished—of her Ma- 
jesty’s attendants.” 

“T am aware that her Majesty has a dwarf to divert her,” re- 
plied the Prince, laughing. “ But I fancied the diminutive varlet’s 
" name differed from thine.” 

“There is no other dwarf but myself in her Majesty’s house- 
hold,” returned the mannikin. “ Before I received the honour of 
knighthood, I was called Xit, and I am still occasionally so desig- 
nated by those who are on familiar terms with me.” 

“That name has brevity to recommend it, and therefore suits 
thee better than the other,” observed the Prince. 

‘Nay, an your Highness thinks so, I am ready to resume the 
appellation. Xit is a name of which I have no reason to be 
ashamed, seeing I have ever borne it with honour. Perchance 
your Highness designs some distinction for me. The Cross of 
Santiago, or the Toison d’Or, would not be ill bestowed.” 

“ By Saint Anthony! a modest proposition!” exclaimed Philip. 
an marvel thou dost not ask to be made a grandee of the first 
class.” 

“ That is indeed my ambition,” replied Xit. “I shall then be 
privileged to remain covered in your Highness’s presence, like 
the proud lords I see yonder. But, though dazzled by the thought, 
I must not forget the business in hand, which is to acquaint your 
Highness that the Knight of Southampton, the redoubted Sir 
Bevis, with his slave Ascapart, and the regal Canute, all of whom 
you behold under yon archway, welcome you to England, and shout 
with me ‘God save Prince Philip!’ ” 

“God save Prince Philip!” vociferated the three giants in 
concert. . 

“Thanks for the welcome,” replied Philip. “Your pageant is 
good, but it lacks its chief character. Where is the Princess 
Josyan?—she should be with Sir Bevis.” 

“ Highness,” said Xit, somewhat embarrassed, “ there are two 
princesses, and since they cannot agree as towhich shall take 
precedence, it was deemed best that neither should appear. They 
are within the Bar-gate. If you desire it they can be sum- 
moned.” 

FE forth the youngest and fairest of them,” rejoined 
ilip. 

Xi bowed, and hastened to execute the Prince’s command. 

In another instant he reappeared, leading by the hand a comely 
young damsel, attired in a Kirtle of green velvet, and having a 
glittering caul on her head, in whom Philip was at no loss to re- 
cognise the captive made by Sir Bevis on the previous night. A 


bright blush suffused her cheeks, serving to heighten the effect 
of her charms, but otherwise she did not seem much abashed, but 
tripped gaily with her little conductor towards the Prince. 
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“ Highness,” said Xit, as he presented her, “in this damsel, 
es known as Lilias Ringwood, you behold the Princess 
os 
cely were the words uttered, than a lattice, immediately 
above the central arch of the Bar-gate, was thrown open, and an 
angry female face appeared. 

“Tis false!” screamed Lady le Grand, for she it was—“’tis 
false, I say! I am the real Princess Josyan, and no one shall 
usurp the part. I am shut up here under lock and key, or I would 
soon strip that vile hussy of her attire, which belongs of right to 
me. Doff it at once, minion.” 

“Retire on the instant, I command you, madam,” screamed 
Xit, shaking his hand furiously at her. 

“T shall obey no orders of thine, thou contemptible little mon- 
ster,” rejoined Lady le Grand, in a shrill voice. “Det me out, 
or it shall be worse for thee. How dare you put another woman 
in my place? Lilias Ringwood shall not enact the part assigned 
to me.” 

“Marry but she shall,” rejoined Xit. “His Highness de- 
sired that the youngest and fairest of the two claimants should be 
brought forth. ‘Thou art neither so young nor so lovely as Lilias, 
and art consequently superseded. Retire, I say.” 

Before Lady le Grand could make any further rejoinder, Philip 
interposed. 

“But what says Sir Bevis himself?” he demanded. “ Since he 
is chiefly concerned in the matter, the choice of a princess ought 
to rest with him. Methinks he cannot hesitate.” 

“ Assuredly not, your Highness,” rejoined the gigantic warrior, 
inclining his head. “I am right glad of the exchange.” ; 

“Then take fair Lilias to him,” said Philip. “ Remember the 
fate of the strong man of Israel,” he added to Sir Bevis, “and be 
not subdued like him. Otherwise, thou mayst have reason to repent 
thy choice.” 

“No Delilah shall enslave me, your Highness,” rejoined the 
giant, as the damsel was placed behind him by Ascapart. 

“That remains to be seen,” laughed Lilias, as she settled her- 
self on the pillion. . 

Mortified by the success of her young rival, Lady le Grand 
retreated from the window, amid the jeers and laughter of the 
beholders, all of whom were mightily entertained by the incident. 

No sooner was this important point settled, than Sir Bevis rode 
forth from the archway with the fair Lilias behind him, her coun- 
tenance radiant with triumph. Bending in knightly fashion to 
the Prince, the gigantic warrior bade his companions attend him, 
and struck into a street on the right. Calling for his piebald 


steed, Xit followed the procession, without troubling himself fur- 
ther about Lady le Grand. 
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XII. 
THE ABBESS OF SAINT MARY. 


PHILIP next proceeded to the castle, in the principal court of 
which he found his arquebusiers drawn up. Long ‘cals this the 
treasure had been locked up in one of the strongest chambers 
of the donjon. Not being familiar with a Norman castle, the 
Prince examined the ancient fortress with much interest, and, 
ascending to the summit of the keep, enjoyed the magnificent 
view commanded from it. 

His inspection of the castle completed, Philip was conducted to 
a public place in the centre of the town, which derived its name of 
St. Michael’s-place from a venerable and beautiful church standing 
in the midst of it. Facing the east end of this reverend pile 
was the habitation designed for his temporary abode. 

In St. Michael's-place, as elsewhere, a large crowd had con- 
gregated, who cheered the Prince lustily on his appearance, and 
did not seem inclined to disperse even when he had dismounted 
and entered his lodgings. 

The quaint architecture of the habitation, the bay-windows 
filled with painted glass, the low-raftered roofs, the walls panelled 
with oak darkened by age, the numerous small apartments, the 
stiff cumbrous furniture—all so different from the vast gilded 
saloons and open courts suited to another clime with which he was 
familiar—were far from displeasing to Philip, and when the Earl 
of Arundel apologised for the scant accommodation of the place, 
the Prince courteously assured him that the house was very much 
to his taste. “ What sufficed for your great monarch, Henry 
the Eighth,” he said, “ may well suffice for me.” 

Pleading fatigue, he then retired to a private chamber, and was 
not disturbed until the return of the Count D’Egmont and Osbert 
Clinton from Winchester, when they were immediately admitted 
to his presence. 

D’Egmont brought a letter from the Queen, which he delivered 
to the Prince, but, without manifesting any impatience to ascer- 
tain its contents, Philip laid it on the table beside which he was 
seated, and proceeded to question the Count as to his visit. 

“Pass by all other matters,” he said, “and come to the point. 
What did her Majesty think of my nocturnal adventure? Was 
she satisfied with the explanation offered her?” 

“Not entirely, I fear, your Highness,” replied D’Egmont, 
“though she said little to warrant such a conclusion.” 
pvt You were careful not to alarm her?” said Philip, turning to 

rt. 


“ She pressed me very shrewdly,” 


replied the young man, “ but 


I trust I succeeded in allaying her suspicions, which were evi- 
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dently aroused by the description I was obliged to give of your 
fair deliverer, Constance Tyrrell. Her Majesty inherits something 
of the disposition of her august sire, and is inclined to eo 

“That does not augur well for my future comfort. Jealousy 
in a wife is intolerable,” replied Philip. “ Let us see what is said 
in her letter,” he added, opening it. “ There is nothing here but 
congratulations on my safe arrival, and deep concern at the attack 
upon my person. Nota word as to my intended visit to Win- 
chester. Apparently, her Majesty does not attach much credence 
to that part of the story.” 

“She is not easily imposed upon,” observed D’Egmont. “ It 
must be admitted that your Highness has given her just cause 
for suspicion. She will not believe that eagerness to behold her 
induced you to quit the ship privily at night. Her penetration 
— to a different motive, and all she heard seemed to confirm 

er doubts. At one moment she had resolved to come over to 
Southampton, but fortunately she relinquished that design. Mis- 
chief might else have been made by the opponents to the mar- 
riage.” 

“ Pshaw! I have no fears on that score,” said Philip. “ But 
I am glad she did not come. She might have innntowh with 
my plans.” 

At this moment an usher entered, stating that Mistress Con- 
— Tyrrell was without, and besought an audience of the 

rince. 

“By Saint Iago! this is better than I expected,” cried Philip, 
overjoyed. Is she alone?” 

“ No, your Highness,” replied the usher. “ The lady abbess of 
St. Mary, Winchester, is with her.” 

“T would the lady abbess were in her nunnery, or anywhere but 
here!” exclaimed Philip, in a tone of pique. “ Admit them.” 

On this the usher withdrew, and the next moment Constance 
entered the room, accompanied by a religious dame of very statel 
deportment. The abbess of St. Mary was attired in a long blac 
gown, the ample folds of which swept the ground. The sleeves 
of her robe were loose, and over her shoulders was spread a sable 
mantle, with a hood attached to it. A barbe of plaited linen 
covered the lower part of her face, and, with the close-drawn 
hood, effectually concealed her features. On the entrance of 
two ladies, D’Egmont and Osbert retired. 

Stepping quickly towards Constance, Philip took her hand, 
preventing her from making the lowly obeisance she contem- 
plated. After greeting her very courteously, he turned to the 
abbess, and saluting her respectfully, said, 

“ Holy mother, to what am I indebted for this visit? Can I 
serve you in aught?” 


“For myself I seek nothing, Prince,” replied the abbess, in a 
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voice that vibrated through Philip’s breast, occasioning him an 
uneasy feeling. “I am a messenger from the Queen to this 
oung maiden. Her Majesty, having been informed that, under 
eaven, the chief instrument of your preservation from a great 
ril was Mistress Constance Tyrrell, who heroically shielded you 
rom*the weapons of assassins, has sent me to bring the damsel 
to Winchester. This is my mission, which I, was enjoined to 
execute without delay; but I have consented to defer my de- 
parture for a short space, as Mistress Constance hath a request to 
prefer to your Highness.” . 
“T thank you for your consideration, holy mother,” replied 
Philip. “The fair Constance can ask nothing of me that I will 
not readily grant.” 


“ Make no rash promises, Prince,” remarked the abbess. “ First 
hear her request.” 

“T pray you speak, then, fair mistress,” said Philip, in an 
— tone to Constance. “ You need not apprehend a 
refusal.” 

“The boon is ter than I ought to ask,” said Constance, 
trembling. “ Yet I must summon courage to make it. In a word, 
then, your Highness, I would solicit pardon for the miserable 
wretch who dared to raise his sacrilegious hand against your royal 

rson.’ 


“Pardon for that miscreant!” exclaimed the abbess. “Im- 
possible !”. 

“For myself I would willingly grant your request,” replied 
Philip, in a troubled tone, “ but I have not the power. The Queen 
- can pardon this offender against her laws. You must appeal 
to her.” 

“But your Highness will second me,” observed Constance. “A 
word from you, and it will be done.” 

“Be not too sure of that,” said the abbess, sternly. “The 
Queen is compassionate, but just. .To pardon a wretch like this 
would be fraught with evil consequences. It may not be.” 

The force and decision with which these words were pronounced 
struck the Prince, and he looked hard at the abbess. But her fea- 
tures were wholly undistinguishable. 

“The lady abbess is right,” he said, after a pause. “I fear the 
appeal to the Queen will be in vain. Yet say to her that, if 
possible, I would have the man spared.” 

’ “The man is a heretic, as I understand,” remarked the abbess. 
“Tf he will abjure his errors, and discover his accomplices, mercy 
may, perchance, be shown him—not otherwise.” 

“T fear, then, he must die,” replied Constance. “ He is obstinate 
in his opinions.” 

“Then he deserves to perish,” rejoined the abbess, “ and you are 
wrong in seeking to save him.” 
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“My hope is to make him profitable to the Catholic Church,” 
said Constance. “If he be put to death now, he will be deemed 
a martyr by those of his own faith. In time I may bring about 
his recantation.” 

“*T were a good act, if you could accomplish it, fair Constance,” 
observed Philip; “but I fear you deal with impracticable material. 
But how comes it you take so much interest in this Derrick 
Carver, for such, if I recollect aright, is the caitiff’s name?” 

“ T know not whence my compassion for him springs,” she re- 
plied. “But I have visited hint in his cell, and fancy 1 can dis- 
cern something of good in him.” 

“Be not deceived, damsel,” said the abbess. “There can be no 
—_ in one capable of the crime which this man hath attempted. 

ut if you are in earnest as to his conversion, I promise you you 
shall have an opportunity of attempting the work. I have interest 
enough with the Queen for that.” 

“J am glad to hear you say so, holy mother,” observed the 
Prince. “And I shall rejoice if the fair Constance succeeds in 
her attempt. But be this as it may, I do not feel relieved from the 
weight of obligation I am under to her. When you present her 
to the Queen, say I shall be well pleased if her Majesty can place 
her among her gentlewomen.” 

“T will do more,” rejoined the abbess. “I will use all the in- 
fluence I possess with her Majesty to see the damsel well bestowed 
in marriage.” 

“ Not if I can prevent it,” thought Philip. 

A suspicion in regard to the abbess, which the Prince had 
begun to entertain, being confirmed, he begged a word with her 
in private, and on her ready assent, led her into the deep recess 
of a bay-window, 

Entirely changing his manner towards her, he then said, “I 
know not how to account for it, holy mother, but while talking to 

ou I could almost imagine myself engaged in converse with her 
ajesty.” 

“A strange supposition,” observed the abbess, in a blander tone 
than before. ; 

“Tt is the highest compliment I could pay you,” pursued Philip. 
“That you should resemble so admirable a sovereign is the best 
proof of your merit.” 

“T am much flattered by your Highness’s good opinion,” re- 
turned the abbess, still more blandly; “but how can you tell 
that : am like the Queen, since you have never beheld her Ma- 
Jesty ” 

“T can perfectly judge by the»many descriptions given me of 
her,” said the Prince. “In disposition I am sure you are exactly 
like her. Remove your hood, I pray you, that I may see whether 
the resemblance extends to feature.” 
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“T cannot comply with your Highneéss’s request, as I have a 
vew which prohibits me from disclosing my countenance to any of 
= sex,” she replied; “but I will own that I am like the 

ueen.” 

“I was quite sure of it,” said Philip. “ Permit me for a 
moment to address you as her Majesty.” 

“Tis a. strange whim,” replied the abbess, complacently, “and 
I ought not to consent to it. But your Highness is singularly 
persuasive. Iam not without curiosity to know what you would 
say to the Queen.” 

“What I have to say may sound like the language of passion, 
and may not suit your ears,” rejoined Philip. 

“ But, as the Queen, I may listen to it,” she rejoined, with 
something of tenderness in her tones. 

“Then, I would throw myself at your feet, as I do now,” cried 
Philip, kneeling as he spoke. “I would press your hand to my 
lips, and assure you of my unalterable love and fidelity. I would 
tell you how I have burned with impatience to behold you—how 
I have counted the hours of my long voyage, and have rejoiced as 
each day brought me nearer to you. In the strongest terms I 
could employ I would express my sense of the honour you 
have conferred upon me in choosing me for your husband, and I 
would endeavour to convince you that it will be the chief business 
of my life to increase your felicity and extend your power. Not 
a cloud shall overshadow your future existence if I can drive it 
away—but all shall be serenity and sunshine. ‘This is what I 
would say to the Queen,” he added, rising. : 

“Your language is so impassioned, Prince,” she returned, 
“that I am almost as much moved as her Majesty could be by your 
words. For the moment, I will suppose myself the Queen——” 

“Tt is so understood,” Totten, Philip. 

“T fear you feign this passion, Prince,” she continued. “To 
love one unknown, unseen, with the ardour you profess, is im- 
S and te I ought not to say so, for though I have never 

held you till now, your image has long = my breast. I 
hope you may not be disappointed in me. It shall be my anxious 
study to win your affection by entire devotion and submission 
to your will, and I trust, with Heaven’s grace, to succeed.” 

“Doubt it not,” replied the Prince, fervently. “You are sole 
mistress of my heart, and will ever maintain paramount sway 
over it.” 

“T am foolish to ask it,” she said, “yet I would fain have 
sousrance that it is not my crown that has enticed you 

ther?” 

“Rest easy on that score,” rejoined the Prince. “ You ~~ 
are the magnet that has attracted me. You would have as 
much prized without your kingdom as with it.” 
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1 cannot believe you; yet the assurance is so sweet, that I will 
ield to the delusion,” she rejoined. “ But I must listen to these 


oneyed words no longer. Once more, I must become the 
abbess.” 


“To others, but not to me,” rejoined Philip. 

On this, they left the recess, and returned to where Constance 
was standing. 

“ What shall be done for this damsel?” said Philip. “It pains 
me that I cannot grant her request.” 

“‘ Her request is most unreasonable. Still, she has a great claim 
upon you,” replied the abbess. “I make no promise, but order 
the prisoner to be brought here for examination, and I will consider 
what can be done.” 

Thanking her with a smile, Philip instantly summoned Osbert 
Clinton, and bade him bring Derrick Carver before him with all 
possible despatch. He likewise ordered the immediate attendance 
of the Bishop of Cuenga and Father de Castro. 

With a profound obeisance, Osbert departed on his mission. 

While this was passing, the abbess proceeded to the table, on 
which writing materials were placed, and wrote a few words on 
a sheet of paper, which she folded up, and, delivering it to the 
Prince, observed, in a significant tone, “ You may need this anon. 
Not a word,” she added, with a gesture of caution. 


After glancing at the paper, Philip placed it within his doublet. 


XIV. 
FATHER ALFONSO DE CASTRO. 


SorTLy afterwards, the usher announced the Bishop of Cuenga 
and Father Alfonso de Castro. No fitting opportunity having 
hitherto occurred of describing these two personages, we will now 
say a few words respecting them. The Bishop of Cuenca was 2 
perfect courtier, polished in manner, witty, sarcastic, and a bon 
vivant. His features were handsome, and his looks intelligent, 
but wily. His attire was as elegant as his position as an ecclesiastic 
= His person was tall, well formed, his complexion olive, 

is eyes dark and intelligent. 

A far more striking personage than the bishop was Father 
Alfonso de Castro. ‘He possessed one of those austere coun- 
tenances in which the old Spanish painters delighted. In age he 
was about sixty, and his long life seemed to have been spent in 
practices of penance and devotion. A few scattered locks, marked 
by the tonsure, clothed his reverend head. His figure, once tall 
and erect, was now bent, and his gait feeble and slow. His com- 
plexion was sickly, and his eyes deep sunken, but still full of lustre. 

Father de Castro was a profound theologian, and had’ written 
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much against heresy, menacing the professors of the new doctrines 
with such severe punishments, that he had not unjustly acquired 
the title of “ Heresto-mastrix acerrimus.” 

A grave salutation passed between the Bishop of Cuenga and 
= abbess, but, when the Prince presented his confessor to her, she 
said, 

“Tam already acquainted with Father de Castro through his 
writings. I have perused his learned commentary on the ‘Twelve 
Minor Prophets, and his homilies on the Psalms. I have also read 
his three books on the Just Punishment of Heresy, and I entirely 
agree with him. But the work that has afforded me the deepest 
gratification is his masterly treatise on the Validity of the Mar- 
+ riage between Henry VIII. and Katherine of Aragon. That 
treatise has been the Queen their daughter’s constant companion, 
and has solaced her during many an hour of affliction.” 

“JT orieve to hear that so excellent a Princess has endured so 
much,” replied Father de Castro; “but it was the consciousness 
that truth and justice were on her side, and not my poor production, 
that sustained her during her trials. Yet I must rejoice that I have 
been able to pour balm into her soul. However, her sorrows are 
now over, and she will reap the reward of her long suffering and 
= Heaven’s blessing will descend upon her head and upon 

er people. She will be happy in her marriage, and from her loins 
princes shall spring, who shall govern this realm wisely and well, 
and maintain it in the true faith.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so!” exclaimed the abbess, fervently. 
“ As the old religion has been restored by the Queen, her most 
earnest desire is that it should be so firmly established that no fears 
need be entertained of a relapse into schism.” 

“ Having read my treatise on the Punishment of Heretics, holy 
mother, you know the measures I recommend,” replied Father de 
Castro. “To prevent the further spreading of this pestilence, it 
must be thoroughly rooted out.” 

“That will be a work of much time and difficulty, father,” 
replied the abbess, with a sigh. “But I do not despair of its full 
accomplishment.” 

“ An Auto-de-Fé, such as we have in Spain, of frequent occur- 
rence, would soon sweep off the tainted,” observed the Bishop of 
Cuenca. “I trust to see the Holy Inquisition established in this 
country.” 

“That can never be, my lord,” replied the abbess.. 

“ Wherefpre not, good sister?” demanded the bishop. 

“ Because Englishmen would never submit to it,” rejoined the 
abbess. “Such an attempt would cause a rebellion which me 
could put down. On this point, Romanists and Protestants woul 
unite. The throne would not be secure, and in the confusion 
heresy might again become triumphant. Heaven avert such 
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a contingency! But there is nothing to apprehend. The Queen 
will never yield to such counsels.” 

“You appear to be in her Majesty’s confidence, holy mother,” 
observed the bishop, drily. 

“Tam so far in her confidence, my lord,” replied the abbess, 
“that I know her to be decidedly adverse to the Inquisition, and 
that she will never authorise its introduction in her kingdom.” 

“Possibly, the Prince, her husband, may incline her to different 
views,” remarked the bishop. 

“No, my lord,” replied the abbess; “the Queen is not accus- 
tomed to change her mind, and will never act contrary to her 
judgment.” 

The bishop looked surprised at the vivacity of the abbess, but 
Philip hastened to interpose, and said, “The lady abbess is right, 
my lord. I shall never seek to influence her Majesty's opinions 
in aught that concerns her kingdom. That I have sworn—and by 
my oath I shall abide.” 

“ Unless his Holiness shall grant you absolution,” muttered the 
ishop. 

Philip then briefly explained to the bishop and his confessor 
why he had sent for them, and had just made an end, when 
Count D’Egmont entered, and said that M. de Noailles was with- 
out, and besought a moment’s audience of his Highness. 

“ What! the perfidious assassin! how dares he approach me? 
But he shall rue his temerity,” cried Philip, placing his hand 
= his sword. Then instantly becoming calm, he added, 
“But he could not have come more opportunely for my pur- 
pose. Admit him, D’Egmont. Once within this chamber, he is 
my prisoner. Place a guard at the door, and let him not go forth 
without my order.” 

“No harm must be done him,” said the abbess, in a low, deep 
voice. 

“T have not sent for him,” rejoined Philip. “If he rushes to 
his own destruction it is not my fault.” “8 

“It was madness in him to come here at all,” said D’Egmont. 
“The Duke of Alva, who has heard of the attempt, and suspects 
De Noailles of its contrivance, is in the ante-chamber.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied Philip. “The Duke will know 
how to act,” he added, with a significant glance at D’Egmont. 

“Tf any injury be done the ambassador, there will be war with 


France,” observed the abbess, in the same low, deep tone as before. 

“No harm shall befal him, if he be not proved guilty of this foul 
plot,” rejoined Philip. “ But, if it be his contrivance, he shall not 
escape the punishment he merits. Admit him, Count.” 
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XV. 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 


D’Eemonr withdrew, and almost instantly reappeared with the 
de Nonilles mad being splendid 

M. de Noailles made a very gallant appearance, being splendidly 
attired in white and silver. lumed jewelled 
cap as he entered the room, and advanced with a very smiling and 
confident air towards Philip. While he was being presented to 
the Prince by the Count D’Egmont, the Duke of Alva entered the 
room. At the same time, two Spanish halberdiers stationed them- 
selves near the door. : 

Philip received the ambassador with freezing politeness. 

“Considering the relations unfortunately subsisting between 
my father, the Tapaner, and the King, your master, I scarcely ex- 
pected this visit from your excellency,” he said. 

“TI do not appear before your Highness in my quality of 
ambassador, but as a simple gentleman,” replied De Noailles. “I 
could not hear of the felon attack made upon you last night 
without desiring to offer my congratulations on your escape; but 
I might have hesitated to do so if rumour, with its customary ma- 
lice, had not sought to fix the contrivance of the dark deed on 
me.” 

“No one who knows your excellency could for a moment 
suspect you of planning such an affair,” rejoined Philip. “You 
would never strike a dishonourable and cowardly blow. Others 
may suspect you—I do not.” 

“He does not suspect him, because he is sure of his guilt,” mut- 
tered Alva. 

“Having received this most gratifying assurance from your 
Highness,*I will retire,” said De ‘aillen slightly alarmed, “ en- 
treating you to believe that though placed by circumstances in 
an inimical position, I rejoice in your auspicious arrival in this 
country, and trust that Heaven may guard you from all ill, and 
shed its blessings upon you and her Majesty.” ; 

“ Perfidious villain! I marvel that lies of such magnitude choke 

him - exclaimed the Duke of Alva, involuntarily clutching his 
poniard. 
a I thank your excellency for your good wishes, which I am 
convinced are as sincere as your vehement denial of all complicity 
in this black affair,” rejoined Philip. “But I must detain you a 
few minutes longer. You have come most a propos. I am about 
to interrogate one of my assailants, and shall be glad that you 
should be present during the examination.” , 
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“The villain, as I have heard, is confined in the dungeon of 
the Bar-gate,” replied De Noailles. “I will attend there whenever 
your Highness may desire.” 

“ He is uneasy, and would fain get away,” muttered Alva, who 
was watching the ambassador narrowly. 

“T shall not need to give you that trouble,” remarked Philip. 
“ The examination will take place here.” 

“Tn this chamber!” exclaimed De Noailles, startled. “I 
thought the man was desperately wounded, and like to die.” 

“It is true he is badly hurt, but he hath life enough in him left 
to speak, as your excellency will find. He will be here anon,” 
observed Philip. 

“ But the scene will be disagrecable to me,” cried the ambas- 
sador. “I must crave your permission to withdraw.” 

And without waiting for consent, he turned to depart; but 
D’Egmont and Alva planted themselves in his way. 

“A prisoner!” he ejaculated, in consternation. 

“ Ay, a prisoner at his Highness’s pleasure,” rejoined Alva. 

“J protest against such violation of my privilege,’ cried De 
Noailles, with mingled terror and anger. 

“You can claim no privilege,” rejoined the Duke, sternly. 
“You stated expressly that you came here as a private gentleman, 
and not as an ambassador. Back, sir, at your peril.” 

Seeing there was no possibility of escape, De Noailles tried to 
assume a bold and unconcerned demeanour; but his nerves sus- 
tained another and yet severer shock as the door was thrown open, 
and a litter, the curtains of which were closely drawn, was borne 
into the room, under the conduct of Osbert Clinton. In attendance 
upon the wounded man was Malwood, the chirurgeon. 

Behind the litter came Rodomont Bittern, and the four bearers 
were Rodomont'’s friends, who had voluntarily undertaken the office, 
in order to be present at the examination. 


XVI. 


THE EXAMINATION, 


AFTER consulting the Prince by a look, Osbert caused the litter 
to be set down in the middle of the chamber. As the curtains 
were drawn aside by Rodomont, and the livid features of Derrick 
Carver were fully revealed to view, Philip narrowly watched the 
effect of the ghastly spectacle on De Noailles; but he stood the 
ordeal firmly. 

“ Raise thyself, Carver,” cried Rodomont to the prisoner. 

“Where am I?” groaned the wretched man. 
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“In the presence of the Prince of Spain,” rejoined Rodomont. 
“ Art thou prepared to answer his interrogations?” 

“T am too feeble to talk,” replied Derrick Carver, sinking 
backwards. 

“T have a potent elixir with me which will restore his natural 
forces,” said Malwood. 

“Give me the phial. I will administer the dose,” cried Rodo- 
mont, pouring a few drops down the prisoner’s throat. 

“‘ Enough !—enough!” exclaimed Malwood, staying his hand. 

“ By the girdle of St. Francis! it acts like magic,” cried Rodo- 
a “The colour is coming to his cheeks, and his eyes look 
brighter.” 

“‘ His pulse begins to beat firmly,” said Malwood. “He is now 
able to answer any question your Highness may desire to put to 
him,” he added to the Prince. 

‘ At asign from Philip, Father de Castro here approached the 
itter. 

“ Who art thou?” demanded Derrick Carver, slightly raising 
himself, and regarding the priest sternly. 

“‘T am the confessor of the Prince of Spain,” replied the other; 
“and lost as thou now art, steeped in sin, it will gladden me to 
reconcile thee to Heaven. Dire as is thine offence, and justly as 
it calls for condign punishment, I will strive to intercede for thee 
with his Highness, provided thou wilt make clean thy breast and 
recant thine errors.” 

“ Think not to move me,” replied Derrick Carver. “I have the 
stuff in me of which martyrs are made, as you will find. If I 
be doomed to a death of torture, Heaven will give me constancy 
to bear it. I grieve not for myself, but for my fellow-country- 
men, who have much bitter persecution to endure.” 

“ Pity is wasted on him, father,” said Rodomont. 

“No, my son,” rejoined De Castro. “Our Church is never 
without commiseration for the most hardened sinner, who may: 
be received into its bosom even at the last hour.” 

“You prate of pity, yet would enforce obedience to your 
doctrines by torture and burnings,” said Derrick Carver. “IfI 
mistake not, you are the ruthless Father de Castro who hath 
written and preached on the punishment of heretics, and hath been 
bw means of consigning many true believers in the Gospel to the 

mes.” 

“T am he you suppose, unhappy man,” replied De Castro. “I 
am a thane sick of soul. If the only 
— for their disease be fire, ought I to hesitate to prescribe 
it 

“Then treat me as thou hast treated others, merciless: priest,” 
rejoined Derrick Carver. “ Thou will see what will ensue. 
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Cast abroad my ashes to the winds, and they will cause a 
tempest which will crush thee and the Prince thy master.” 

“Hold thy peace, thou crazy fellow! Thou ravest,” cried 
Rodomont. 

“ Not at thy bidding, base hireling of Spain,” rejoined Derrick 
Carver. “TI hold thee in utter contempt. I am an Englishman, 
and will bend to no foreign yoke—a Protestant, and will never 
abandon my faith. I give my life for my country and my religion. 
Wilt thou give thy dog’s life for either?” 

““My patriotism and religious zeal do not lead me to turn 
assassin, Carver,” rejoined Rodomont. ‘Neither doth it become 
thee, who hast sold thyself for French gold, to talk of sub- 
serviency. I am a loyal subject to the Queen, and a foe to traitors, 
of whom thou, Derrick, art the vilest.” 

“Thou accusest me falsely,” rejoined Carver. “No French 
gold has ever touched my hand.” 

“ Answer the question I am about to put,” said the Prince, ap- 
proaching; “and beware! for thy life depends upon thy truthful- 
ness. It is useless to deny that thou wert hired for this deed. 
Name thy employer, and I will obtain thy pardon from the Queen. 
I promise it on my royal word.” 

“ You will not credit what I say,” rejoined Carver. ‘Why, 
therefore, should I speak?” 

“ Look round this assembly,” pursued Philip, “ and say whether 
any one within it is known to thee.” 

“T see none but Spanish nobles and priests,” rejoined Carver, 
in accents of contempt. ; 

“Look again, Derrick,” said Rodomont. “They are not all 
Spaniards. There is a Frenchman among them.” 

“Tt may be,” replied the wounded man. “ What is that to me?” 

“ Much,” replied Rodomont. 

“TI pray your excellency to approach the litter,” said Philip to 
the French ambassador. 

“ Readily,” replied De Noailles, advancing. “Have you ever 
beheld me before?” he said to the prisoner. 

“ Equivocate not, but answer plainly, Derrick,” said Rodo- 
mont. ‘Have you ever beheld his excellency before?” 

“T have,” replied the prisoner. “1 saw him last night, in a 
house near the West-gate.” 

“You are mistaken, sirrah; you cannot have seen me!” cried 
De Noailles, 

“Truth only will avail you,” said the Prince to the prisoner. 
“ What passed between you and his excellency?” 

“Not a word—not a look. I do not think he even noticed 
me,” rejoined Carver. 

“But there were others with you whom he did notice?” said 
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the Prince. “Trifle not with me. It imports me to know who 
they were, and what occurred.” 

“ The villain’s statement respecting me is utterly false,” cried De 
Noailles. “I did not stir from my lodgings last night.” 

‘Your excellency must needs be in error there,” remarked Rodo- 
mont, “since you were seen and recognised in the High-street, 
about half an hour before this murtherous attack took place, thus 
allowing ample time for its concoction. Moreover, this letter, 
found on the body of the ruffian slain by the Prince, may serve 
to prove your share in the dark transaction.” 

“TI deny the charge altogether,” cried De Noailles. “’Tis a 
device of my enemies. When the matter is regularly inves- 
— and before a competent tribunal, I can easily « & my- 
se 
. “Justice shall be done you, sir, of that you need not doubt,” said 
Philip, sternly. “As to you, fellow,” he added to the prisoner, 
“little as you deserve it, you shall have a pardon. But under- 
stand. You owe life and freedom to Mistress Constance Tyrrell— 
not to me.” 

‘ “ Are no conditions annexed to the pardon?” inquired Derrick 
arver. 

“None; it is unconditional,” replied the Prince. “Here is 
her Majesty’s order,’ he added, giving Rodomont the paper, 
signed by the abbess. “Are you content?” he added to Con- 
stance, who had approached at the moment. 

“T am,” she replied, with a look of unutterable gratitude. 

“With your Highness’s permission,” said Rodomont, “the pri- 
soner shall be taken to the hospital of the Domus Dei, where he 
can remain till his wounds be healed, and if there be a spark of 
gratitude in his breast, the residue of his life will be devoted to 
extolling your Highness’s clemency.” 

“T trust he may become a good Catholic through your instru- 
mentality,” said the Prince to Constance. “Take him away,” 
he added to Rodomont. ; 

Upon this, Rodomont directed the bearers to remove the litter, 
and making a profound obeisance to the Prince, he followed it out 
of the room. 

“My part in this strange performance is now over, I presume,” 
observed De Noailles to the’ Prince. 

“Your excellency is at liberty to depart,” rejoined Philip, 
coldly. “ Attend him,” he added, glancing at Alva and D’Eg 
mont. 

The look was so significant that it did not escape the ambassador, 
and caused him to pause. 

‘No treachery, I trust, is intended?” he said. “ Your Highness 
will bear in mind that my person is sacred.” 
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“ So is mine,” rejoined Philip, sternly. “ Yetthat circumstance 
did not save me from attack.” 

“Your Highness would not insinuate——” 

“T insinuate nothing,” said Philip. “Go, sir! Heaven go 
with you!” 

_ Seriously alarmed, the ambassador did not dare to stir a step. The 

terrible bei of the Duke of Alva froze the blood in his veins. 
While he stood irresolute, the lady abbess went up to him, and 
said, “I will go with you.’ 

“Tt seems, then, that I am really in danger,” stammered De 
Noailles. he. 

a Without me you will never quit this place alive,” replied the 
abbess. 

And signing to Constance to follow her, she left the room with 
the ambassador, the Duke of Alva and the Count D’Egmont having 
gone out before them. 

As De Noailles and the two ladies entered the ante-chamber 
they found it full of armed men, while both the Duke and D’Egmont 
had drawn their swords. 

“Pass on, holy mother, and take your charge with you,” said 
Alva to the abbess and Constance. ‘ We must have a word with 
his excellency.” 

“J will not affect to misunderstand your purpose, my Lord 
Duke,” said the abbess, “ but it must not forbid it. ” 

“You, holy mother!” 

“Yes, I, the Queen!” she rejoined. 

“The Queen! !” exclaimed Alva, sheathing his sword. “Nay, 
then, we must needs obey. Your excellency will excuse this 
momentary interruption. Pray pass on. 


As may be supposed, the ambassador was not slow to avail 
himself of the permission. 


‘ 
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Very interesting to all classes of readers are those works in which an 
historian of acknowledged repute selects some undecided incident, and 
throws on it the light of diligent research and careful weighing of evi- 
dence. In this act M. Guizot is facile princeps, and it is therefore 
with great satisfaction that we bring before our readers’ attention his 
latest monogram,* a perusal of which will go far to remove the disap- 

inting impression produced by his feeble defence of the Papacy. 
Daring his study of the English Revolution our author came across two 
histories which he considered more fascinating than any romance: these 
were a king seeking a love-match, and Jove in the household of a great 
Christian and liberal nobleman. The latter M. Guizot has already made 
known to us in his “ L’Amour dans le Mariage,” and he has now fully 
discussed the former in the volume which we have under notice. The first, 
the author tells us, was a study of a political tragedy; the second a 
study of high comedy. But, before entering on the subject-matter, let 
us pause for a moment and see what M. Guizot has to say about royal 
marriages generally : 


Royal marriages arouse very diverse feelings among those who are present at 
them, or who converse about them. Some, and they are the majority, only 
think of the grandeur of the destinies which are connected by such bonds, of 
the importance of the motives that determine them, and the negotiations that 
preface them, and of the brilliancy of the fétes that accompany them. Others, 
and they are the more delicate, reflect on the private lot of the persons thus 
engaged to each other, and are affected by the condition of these young prin- 
cesses, the devoted victims of politics, who are torn from their country and 
family, and surrendered to a man who does not know them, and whom they do 
not know, without care for their wishes and happiness. Of these spectators so 
differently affected, the first frequently see the brilliant expectations contra- 
dicted by facts; and I fear lest the honest compassion of the second is not 
always satisfied. Politicians are right in believing that alliances between royal 
families are not without their value for states, and are wrong when they confide 
in their powerful efficaciousness ; such bonds influence events, but do not de- 
cide them, and there are deeper causes which unite or divide governments and 

eoples. Those scrupulous persons who wish that hearts were more consulted 
in royal marriages, deplore an incurable evil: political necessities, either of fear 
or hope, are too powerful to prevent personal feelings being silenced or over- 
come. On the day of their marriage, as in many other circumstances of their 
life, the great ones of the earth have to pay, at times very dearly, for their 
greatness, and it often costs them happiness, and, most assuredly, liberty. It is 
said that the Emperor Nicholas, when a marriage was on the carpet, laid 

eat stress on the inclinations of his children, and I have lived with a royal 
amily in which domestic virtues and affections occupied a great place. I wish 
that such may become everywhere the morals of kings; but I venture to the 


belief that, speaking generally, our age and the succeeding ones will not differ 
in this respect from those that preceded it. — 


In 1623, three men badly suited to each other and to their time— 
King James Stuart I., his son Charles Prince of Wales, and their 
common favourite, George Villiers Duke of Buckingham—held in their 
hands the government of England. James was deficient neither in art 
nor knowledge, but he vaingloriously displayed them in his conversations 
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and writings much more than he employed them profitably in the go- 
vernment of his states. While still almost a boy in Scotland, he had to 
receive a foreign ambassador. The interview took place in Latin. The 
foreign envoy committed some grammatical mistakes, and the youthful 
king eagerly corrected them. ‘ How is it you have made a pedant of 
your illustrious pupil?” the ambassador the next day asked the royal 
preceptor, Buchanan. ‘I was very fortunate,” Buchanan said, “ in 
making even that of him.” In England, as in Scotland, James remained 
his whole life through a subtle and prolix pedant, astute with brag- 
gardism, and obstinate without vigour. He was a coward at the same 
time as a disputant, mingled pusillanimous instincts with haughty pre- 
tension, and feared danger as much as he delighted in controversy. He 
possessed strangely susceptible and weak nerves: a sudden noise, an un+ 
expected appearance, made him start with terror, and his large = 
incessantly rolled in all directions when a stranger was before him. His 
doublet and all his garments were strongly lined and quilted to protect 
him from a dagger-thrust, which gave him the appearance of an excessive 
and false corpulence. He had but little beard, and his tongue was too 
large for his mouth, so that he ate and drank: uncleanly and awkwardly. 
His thin legs could hardly carry him: at the age of seven he was unable 
to stand upright, and he was obliged always to lean on the shoulder of 
some one for support. With shamefully dissolute morals he united a 
ridiculously expansive and familiar tenderness, and was always ruled by 
favourites, whom he treated as children. In his frequent attacks of 
anxiety and ill temper he would curse at one moment like a teamster, at 
another cry like a woman. No sovereign more pompously held up the 
royal prerogatives in principle, and none, in reality, represented royalty 
in a more subaltern, more vulgar, and frequently more offensive manner. 
Prince Charles and Buckingham were in many respects superior to the 
weak monarch ; but all three had two great faults, the infallible source 
of serious perils. They were all imbued with the maxims and habits of 
absolute power, at a period when, though triumphant on the Continent, 
it was becoming inopportune and contested in England. They arrived 
at a great time, and were not great themselves: they found great ques- 
tions pending which had formerly been discussed by great princes, and 
me were incapable of treating them with the same energy as their pre- 
SSOTs : 


Absolute power has its social and personal conditions. It is at times natural 
and necessary, but no mistake must be made about its hour, and even in its 
hour a certain measure of brilliancy and public respect is indispensable for it. 
When a nation has a sovereign-master, at least, it must not despise him. As 
ee ae of England, James I. came too late, and was too decried : 
under the two great Tudors, his predecessors, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, abso- 
lute power had brilliantly performed its career, and accomplished its. task ; but 
James had no longer services to render it, and glory to reap; he merely pro- 
fessed its maxims unseasonably, and scandalously practised its abuses. His 
son Charles entered on the same track with more dignity and more blindness, 
while Buckingham took advantage, with arrogant and frivolous selfishness, of 
the weaknesses of his two masters. E 


When Henri IV. heard of the death of Elizabeth, he at once sent off 
Sully to renew the old alliance between the two countries, and, at the 
same time, to fortify the alliance by the double marriage of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XIII., with Princess Elizabeth of England, and of 
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Henry Prince of Wales with Elizabeth of France, eldest daughter of 
Henri IV. Sully performed his mission with admirable tact, and James 


invited him and his suite to dinner at Greenwich. Sully reports progress 
to his master as follows : 


The beginning of our conversation was about the chase and the heat, which 
was at this time extraordinary in England. After common-place topics, the king 
began talking of the late Queen of England with some degree of contempt, and 
pe sae of the dexterity he had displayed in managing her through her advisers, 
all of whom he boasted that he had gained over during her lifetime ; so that they 
only did what he wished, and he had thus governed England for several years 
before the death of the late queen, whose memory is not agreeable to him. Then 
calling for wine, in which he never mixes water, he began by saying to me that 
he wished to drink your health, which was done sasipeantile by him and me, 
without forgetting the queen’s and children. Speaking of whom, he whispered 
in my ear that he was going to drink the double relationship which was about 
to ensue. I was surprised at this, because the time seemed to me inopportune 
for opening so worthy a matter, and he ought to have spoken to me beforehand. 
Still I greeted the remark with some signs of joy, and told him that your 
majesty, being sought by Spain for Monseigneur the Dauphin, would know how 
to choose and make a distinction between the alliance with a good brother and 
assured friend, with whom he would never have cause of quarrel, and a monarch 
from whom, up to this hour, he had only received insults. Then he told me 
that he acted in the same way, having been offered the same marriage for his 


son by the Spaniards, and that they were offering this Infanta to all the world 
merely to abuse the princes. 


Sully went off with an offensive and defensive alliance in his pocket, 
and, soon after, Spanish envoys arrived in their turn in England to form 
a treaty and open prospects for a royal marriage. M. Guiaot has found 
a very curious document in the archives of Simancas, drawn up on this 
subject for Philip III. by a Jesuit. The marriage was regarded as a 
means for bringing England back to the true faith, and, says the Jesuit, 
‘Once that your majesty has settled with the King of England that the 
Infanta and her entire household shall have free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and that her highness shall be waited on by persons of both 
nations of an exemplary life, as well as of a tried prudence and zeal in 
the matters of our holy faith, the marriage, in the opinion of the 
said Catholics, will be not only licit according to the divine laws, but 
also justified, or, at the least, admissible to dispensation according to 
human laws, and even meritorious before God, glorious for Spain, and of 
great edification for the entire Church.” With the death of Henri IV. 
matters changed greatly in France, and James veered round to the 
Spanish alliance, by sending Sir Charles Cornwallis, in 1611, to ask the 
hand of the Infanta Anne for Henry Prince of Wales. After a good 
deal of delay, Cornwallis was told that the Infanta Anne was already 
disposed of, but his master might have his choice of the two other 
Infantas, Marie and Marguerite, but the elder of these was only five 
years of age. Finally, the Spanish court made it a sine gud non that 
the prince should embrace the Catholic faith, and the matter was broken 
off. Anne of Austria was married to the young King of France, and 
James had the unpleasant feeling of having been made a cat’s-paw of 
both by France and Spain. 

James next asked the hand of Christina, second daughter of Henri IV., 


for his son, and on the death of the latter put forward Charles. The 
VOL, L 
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negotiations, however, led to no result, and the king once more turned 
his eyes to Madrid. The Spanish envoy in London, Gondemar, was 
admirably adapted to carry on such a delicate negotiation, and James ap- 
pointed as his envoy to Madrid, Sir John Digby, afterwards Earl of 
Bristol, who laboured diligently and perseveringly to bring about the 
marriage, without compromising the general policy or public feeling of 
his own country. The Spanish court pretended to be anxious for the 
marriage, but it was all deceit on their part. Philip IIL, on his dying 
bed, said to his son: “ Prince, do not abandon _ sister Marie till 
you have made an empress of her.” Tired of the delays, Prince Charles 
resolved on the bold stroke of proceeding to Madrid, gaining the heart of 
the Infanta, and thus rendering it impossible for the court of Madrid to 
withdraw. After a long time spent in overcoming the king’s resistance, 
Charles and Buckingham left London on February 27, 1623, under the 
names of John and Thomas Smith, and sailed from Dover; on March 3 
they reachid Paris incognito. They were presented as travellers to the 
Duc de Montbazon, manager of ‘the royal fétes, and witnessed a court 
ballet, where the prince was so struck by the beauty of Anne of Austria 
that he was all eagerness to see her sister. He, therefore, started the 
next day for Madrid ; and hence there is no truth in the commonly ac- 
cepted tradition that he fell in love at first sight with Henrietta Maria. 
On the contrary, when Lords Carlisle and Holland went to Paris in 1624 
to ask the hand of that princess for Charles, Anne of Austria said to them, 
“That at the ballet, where the Prince of Wales saw them the previous 
year, she had greatly regretted that her sister-in-law had appeared before 
him so little to her advantage, as he had only seen her from a distance, 
and in a dark room, while her face and entire person were infinitely more 
agreeable when seen close.” 

On the evening of March 17 the travellers arrived at the door of the 
English ambassador at Madrid, “more gay than they had ever been in 
their lives.” They were most kindly welcomed by the court, and Olivarez 
went so far as to say that if the Pope refused a dispensation for the 
Infanta to be the wife of the Prince of Wales, she would be given to him 
as mistress. The public also greeted Charles with delight, for there had 
been a drought for seven months before his arrival, and a beneficent rain 
eame with him. Hence, when Charles solemnly traversed the city to go 
and take up his residence with the king, all classes of the population 
greeted him with the same favour: the richest hangings, the finest pic- 
tures adorned the fronts of the houses; scaffoldings were erected on all 
sides, covered with spectators, and verses in honour of the prince were 
recited as he passed. On reaching the palace, the prince was splendidly 
lodged: the king handed him a gold key which opened his private apart- 
ments; the queen sent him presents chosen with feminine delicacy and 
royal magnificence; the town was illuminated for three days; pro- 
menades, public homages, bull-fights, festivals of every description, suc- 
ceeded each other without relaxation, and at court and in the country all 
were anxious to testify to the prince their confidence and hope. But the 
confidence of Charles and Buckingham in their speedy success was soon 
shaken. The principal conditions of the marriage, already agreed on 
between the two sovereigns, were, that the Infanta and her household 
should enjoy in England the free and full exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion; that the education of the children should remain in their mother’s 
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hands up to the age of seven, and that, if they were Catholics, they should 
not lose their right of succession; that no Catholic priest should be put 
to death for performing his spiritual functions, and that the penal laws 
existing in England against the Catholics should be allowed to fall into 
desuetude. On these bases the Papal dispensation had been asked, but 
Gregory XIV. added several fresh demands, some of which James con- 
ceded, and declined others; but, on the departure of Charles for Spain, 
it was generally supposed that matters were duly arranged. For all that, 
the dispensation did not arrive, and there were so many obstacles, that 
Charles was obliged to ask his father for full powers in order to settle 
matters. Moreover, the enthusiasm with which Charles was received at 
Madrid rapidly cooled down: it was generally believed that he was about 
to turn Catholic, but he soon undeceived them by saying, “ I have come 
to seek in Spain a wife, and not a religion.” 

Nor does it appear, in spite of Buckingham’s asseverations, that the 
Prince of Wales was greatly smitten by his promised wife. The Infanta 
was at that time seventeen years of age ; short and rather stout; she had 
light hair, a Flemish rather than a Spanish complexion, and rather thick 
lips, after the type of the House of Austria. Nothing leads to the belief 
that her mind was well developed, and, as we may suppose, she was, 
with the prince, at once curious and embarrassed. He only had rare and 
short interviews with her; and even when, lodged in the palace, he saw 
her more nearly and frequently, the court etiquette and Spanish manners 
did not allow those frequent and frank communications between them in 
which young hearts reveal themselves and are attracted to each other. 
Charles paid assiduous court to the Infanta: he waited to see her when 
she went in and came out of church; at the theatre he kept his eyes fixed 
on her, and he liked to ride at the ring in her presence. Informed one 
day that she was going to the Casa di Campo to pluck flowers, he rose 
at a very early hour, and, followed by but one confidant, Endymion Porter, 
he entered the house and the garden. Not finding the lady of his 
thoughts, he at length reached a private enclosure, closed by a wall and 
a heavy gate. Charles climbed over the wall and leaped into the 
enclosure: the Infanta uttered a shriek and fled; and the old servant, 
who accompanied her, fell on his knees, conjuring the prince not to com- 
promise the honour and safety of his grey hairs. Charles was respectful 
and reserved. During the whole of his stay at Madrid he continued to 
be gallant and eager with the Infanta, but neither his actions, nor his 
letters, nor contemporary documents, show that his heart was seriously 
affected, and in this negotiation love did not come to the aid of policy. 

Another difficulty the Prince of Wales had to contend with was the 
arrogance of Buckingham, who rendered himself odious to all the Spanish 
grandees. The king treated him with great coldness, the council of 
state disputed his right to take part in the negotiations, and went so far 
as to say that ‘‘ they would sooner throw the Infanta down a weil than 
place her in his hands.” The affair of the dispensation, however, still 
dragged on, and the Pope wrote flattering letters to Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, urging them to come over to the true faith. In vain did 
Charles press Olivarez to come to a settlement, otherwise he should be 
compelled to return to England. ‘The prime minister had a ready-made 
excuse in the death of Gregory XIV., and the necessity of having the 
dispensation ratified by his suecessor, Urban VIII. Still, when the court 
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of Madrid learned that James I. had sworn to all the articles proposed, 
and that measures favourable to the Catholics were being introduced, the 
Spanish obstinacy and reserve were slightly relaxed, and the marriage 
articles were drawn up, under promise that the betrothal should take 
place on the 29th of August following. This was followed up by a threat 
on the part of Charles to depart without the Infanta, unless word were 
kept with him; and if the court of Madrid had really desired the mar- 
riage, this menace might have had some effect, but they had begun to 
detest the English, great numbers of whom had by this time flocked 
round the prince. Among these was Archie, the king’s jester, who 
never missed a chance of saying disagreeable things to the Spaniards. 
Thus, on one occasion, some one said in his presence that it was very 
surprising the Duke of Bavaria, with only fifteen thousand men, had 
dared to attack the Elector Palatine, son-in-law of James I., who had 
twenty-five thousand, and thoroughly routed him. “I will tell you,” 
said Archie, “something far more surprising: how was it possible, in 
1538, that a fleet of one hundred and forty vessels left Spain to invade 
England, and that not even ten of them returned to tell what had become 
of the rest?” Personally, Charles was liked by the Spaniards ; but he 
was neither firm enough nor clever enough to repair the faults of his 
comrade. The Infanta’s confessor was also greatly opposed to the match, 
and ardently turned his young penitent from it. ‘Do you know,” he 
would say to her, “what misfortune and malediction you will incur? 
You will have every night at your side a man condemned to the fires of 
hell.” The Infanta was horrified, turned melancholy, and sedulously 
avoided the prince, who persisted in seeking her without loving or being 
loved. ‘To escape from this ridiculous situation, Prince Charles saw no 
other mode than to hurriedly return to England, leaving in suspense at 
Madrid all the questions which he had flattered himself with settling by 
his chivalrous journey. On September 7th, the King of Spain and the 
Prince of Wales confirmed, by a new act, the articles to which Kin 
James had sworn, and Philip promised that, if he would return to Madri 
at the following Christmas, the marriage would be immediately cele- 
brated, although the departure of the Infanta still remained fixed for the 
spring. 

The Infanta had received the marriage presents some time before ; she 
bore the title of Princess of England, took English lessons assiduously, 
and when the two envoys of King James appeared before her, they did 
not remain covered, according to the Spanish custom, for they no longer 
regarded her as the Infauta, but as their princess. When the news of 
the Prince of Wales’s approaching departure spread through Madrid, 
people were surprised, and asked whether he were afraid of being kept 
there against his will. To this suspicion Buckingham proudly replied : 
“Tt was love that impelled the prince to come to Spain; it will not be 
fear that makes him leave it; he will go away when he thinks proper in 
broad daylight.” The Infanta said, on hearing it: “ If he loved me he 
would not go away.” Before the departure presents were exchanged, the 
King of Spain giving the prince eighteen Spanish horses, six Barbs, six 
brood mares, and twenty colts, all superbly harnessed. Charles offered 
the Infanta a necklace of two hundred and fifty magnificent pearls, two 
pairs of pearl earrings, and a diamond of great value. The King of Spain 
accompanied the prince part of the way to the coast; on the road they 
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killed a stag in a little wood, where they found a table richly laid out. 
A small marble column had already been erected on the spot, and before 
this Philip and Charles renewed their protestations of alliance and friend- 
ship. No sooner had they separated, than Charles sent a messenger to 
the English envoy with instructions not to let out of his hands the pro- 
curation which the prince had given him, and by which he authorised 
Philip IV., or the Infant Don Carlos, to proceed in his name to the 
celebration of the marriage. A rumour had been spread that, once 
the marriage ceremony was performed, the Infanta, sooner than live with 
a heretic, would retire to a convent, thus leaving the Prince of Wales 
married and without a wife. Such was the distrust and suspicion con- 
nected with the solemn protestations and promises of friendship! When 
Charles got on board the English fleet at Santander, his remark was, ‘ It 
is a great folly and weakness of the Spaniards to let me depart so freely, 
after having treated me so badly.” 

Charles’s return to London was a magnificent ovation; all the bells 
rang out a merry peal, and the churches were filled with persons offering 
up thanks for his safe return. He hastened off at once to join his father 
at. Royston, and James appeared to be tolerably satisfied with the result. 
The pledges of the Spaniards to restore his son-in-law, the Palatine, to 
his states, were rather vague, and he said, “I am not at all inclined to 
marry my son with my daughter’s tears for a dower.” James’s next step 
was to send instructions to his envoy at Madrid to put off the ceremony 
of betrothal till Christmas, which placed Lord Bristol in an awkward 
dilemma, for, since Prince Charles’s departure, he had been doing all in 
his power to dissipate doubts, and persuade the prince and the Infanta 
that they were really attached to each other. The King of Spain, how- 
ever, felt so persuaded that James’s heart was set on the marriage, 
that he made all preparations, and, as the Papal dispensation had at 
length arrived, the betrothal was fixed for November 29, and the mar- 
riage for December 9. To get out of this, James began a squabble about 
the Infanta’s dower of two millions of crowns, which he insisted on re- 
ceiving in hard cash, instead of part payment in jewels and annuities, as 
proposed by the Spanish court. He also insisted on a clear understand- 
ing about what was to be done in the matter of the Palatine. The court 
of Madrid was astounded by this firmness on the part of the usuall 
vacillating monarch, and the cool way in which he treated the Seenich 


envoys, and the friendliness he displayed towards the French ambassador — 


heightened their anxiety. 

James was horribly perplexed what to do, and, without absolutel 
breaking with the Spanish court, recalled his envoy, the Earl of Bristol, 
the only Englishman in whom the Spaniards placed confidence. On his 
departure, Olivarez offered him a considerable sum of money, and pressed 
him to accept, as no one would know about it. ‘Pardon me,” Bristol 
replied; ‘there is some one who will know it, and inform the King of 
England of the fact, and that is the Earl of Bristol.” So soon as they 
learned that Bristol was recalled, Philip IV. and his council regarded the 
marriage of the Infanta as abandoned, and, though they did not declare 
it formally, they manifested their conviction by their actions. The 
Infanta gave up her English lessons, and though the presents were not 
at once returned, it was openly stated that they would be so, as soon as 
their suspicions were confirmed. At the same time, Philip went to 
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Andalusia and inspected the fleet. Nothing was so disagreeable to James 
as the prospect of a war with Spain; for, as he wisely remarked, that 
would not restore the palatinate to his son-in-law. He therefore sum- 
moned parliament, and laid the whole affair of the Spanish marriage 
before it. The great mass of the people were opposed to it, and Buck- 
ingham placed himself at the head of the opposition. The Spanish 
ambassadors intrigued against the favourite and almost dethroned him. 
He lost the king’s favour for some time, but by a fortunate chance 
Buckingham was enabled to lay bare the trickery of the Spaniards, and 
the king and Buckingham became friends again. The end of the whole 
affair was that the two Houses declared that the king could no longer, 
with honour, continue the negotiations for the Spanish marriage. At 
the same time they voted a sum of money for the prosecution of the war, 
should it break out. 

Under the circumstances, the French court thought it advisable to try 
and take the place of the Spaniards, and, after some beating about the 
bush, James sent Lord Kensington to Paris early in 1624, with in- 
structions to sound the disposition of the King of France and the queen- 
mother. Shortly after, the Earl of Carlisle was sent to back up Lord 
Kensington, and found that he had to negotiate with a man of very dif- 
ferent mental calibre from himself, the Cardinal de Richelieu. When 
their lordships had declared the purport of their common mission, 
Louis XIII. appointed four commissioners to treat with them, the 
cardinal being at their head. Matters went on very satisfactorily as far 
as the French were concerned, but the Pope did not at all like the idea 
of the match. He went so far as to say that if Louis XIII. would give 
up the English marriage, the King of Spain would gladly ask the hand 
of Henrietta for his brother, the Infant Don Carlos, to whom he would 
secure the sovereignty of the Catholic Low Countries after the death of 
the Infanta Isabella. Marie de Médicis did not let herself be caught by 
these offers, however, and Louis XIII. contented himself with answer- 
ing, “ My zeal for the Catholic religion is no less than that of the King 
of Spain. It is the only thing which delays my sister’s marriage.” 

The great hitch in the affair was the engagement James should enter 
into as to the treatment of the English Catholics. He offered a verbal 
promise not to execute the laws passed against them, and to tolerate the 
free exercise of their religion in their houses. The French negotiators 
demanded a written and official oath. James consented to the terms, but 
then came another difficulty: the Frenchmen wanted the engagement 
inserted in the marriage contract, and to this James did not dare assent, 
as it would be laid before parliament, and there would be no chance of 
carrying it through. To these reasons Louis XIII. yielded, and the only 
thing now remaining was to obtain the dispensation from Rome. As his 
emissary to the Pope, Richelieu selected a remarkably astute man, Pére 
de Berulle, who defeated all the schemes by which the Papal See tried 
to evade giving its assent to the marriage. ‘The ceremony was arranged, 
and the Duc de Chevreuse was to act as proxy for the Prince of Wales, 
but just at the time James I. was taken ill and died. Death, however, 
does not derange the course of regal relations: three days after, Charles I. 
ratified the treaty, and the contract was signed on May 8, 1625, at the 


Louvre, and the marriage ceremony was performed by the Cardinal de 
la Rochefoucald on the 11th. 
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THE FORTUNES OF NICOLAS FOUQUET.* 


Nicotas Fouquet married first Marie Fourché, lady of Quehillac, 
by whom he had a considerable sum of money, as also a daughter, who 
afterwards became Duchess of Charost. About 1650, the year when he 
purchased his appointment of procureur-général to the parliament of 
Paris, he wedded, secondly, Marie Madeleine de Castille Villemareuil, 
only daughter of Frangois de Castille, master of requests. Fouquet 
obtained by this second marriage 400,000 to 500,000 franes. 

This second wife of the superintendent of finances remained in the 
background so long as her husband was rich and powerful, but upon his 
fall she manifested a degree of courage and an extent of devotion which 
redounded infinitely to her credit. When Fouquet was condemned, she 
shared his imprisonment at the fortress of Pignerol up to his death. 
Nicolas’s pride and ambition were alike concerned in advancing his family. 
He gave his daughter a dowry of 600,000 frances when she married the 
Count, afterwards Duke of Charost, governor of Calais. One brother, 
Frangois, was coadjutor to, and afterwards himself Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne; a second, Louis, was Bishop of Agde; a third was “premier 
écuyer,” and afterwards governor of Touraine. 

But with all these successes Nicolas was far from being at his ease. 
Mazarin had long enough used him and his brother, the abbé, for his 
purposes, and both felt instinctively that he would cast them off the 
moment he could do so effectually. It was under these feelings that the 
so-called famous project of Saint Maudé was drawn up in 1657, and in 
which he sketched a plan for withdrawal in case of emergency to the 
fortress of Ham, which belonged to the abbé, or to the port of Con- 
carneau, in Brittany, where they had a vessel, and the fortress of which 
was in the keeping of their friends. This kind of tenure of a strong 
place was not uncommon at that epoch. The Count of Charost held 
Calais in this manner, and Richelieu had Havre made over to him. He 
had fortified it, and the governor and the garrison depended on him. 

In case of his arrest, Nicolas provided that Madame du Plessis Belliére, 
widow of the general and marquis of same name, should act for him. 
His relations with this lady were of so intimate a character, that the great 
financier had founded the fortunes both of her son and daughter. Ma- 
dame du Plessis was, in case of reverses, to place Ham and Concarneau 
in a state of defence. Nicolas had another devoted friend in the person 
of the Marchioness of Asserac, a widow in possession of a large property 
in Brittany, whose relations with the financier disproved, we are told, the 
proverb that “ jamais surintendant n’a trouvé de cruelle:” they were 
purely platonic. This lady held the island of the coast of Brittany known 
as Ile Dieu, and Nicolas bade her put it in a state of defence. What is 
equally curious is, that the minister of finances purchased, and held 
through the medium of the same lady, the duchy of Penthiévre, the chief 
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place of which was Guingamp, and which said duchy cost him one 
million nine hundred thousand frances. The Count de Charost was to 
place Calais in a state of defence at the same time. So great was the 
influence of the superintendent of finances at that epoch, that he actually 
expected M. de Bar, governor of Amiens; De Crequi, who had married 
Madame du Pilessis’s daughter; De Feuquiéres, and the governors of 
Herdin, Arras, and Sedan, to shut themselves up in their fortresses in 
case of his arrest, in order to intimidate the king and cardinal. He had 
likewise his allies at court, to whom he assigned certain parts to play, 
his confidence in his brother the abbé having been at this time exceed- 
ingly slight. 

Brittany, on which Nicolas concentrated all his hopes, was exposed on 
its sea aspects, so the superintendent won over several important person- 
ages in the navy, among whom were Admiral de Neuchése, whose a 
pointments had been secured to him by moneys supplied by the financier 
to Madame du Plessis; and Guinan, a man of great skill and spirit of 
enterprise, and by whose means he hoped to see Havre arm itself in his 
defence. Fouquet knew full well—no one better—the power of money ; 
and he took care to amass such sums as would enable him to equip vessels 
Ce to assure plenty of defenders to himself. He also knew well what 
aid he could obtain from parliament, from the clergy, and from foreign 
powers. He had duly weighed all these means of agitation, of resist- 
ance, and of offence. The war of pamphlets, which had been carried to 
so great an excess by the Frondiers, was likewise to be revived, and 
Pellisson, a distinguished author and a man of much influence, devoted 
himself to the superintendence of that portion of the campaign. 

The prodigality of the minister seemed at this time to know no bounds. 
He offered two millions four hundred thousand franes to the Count of 
Brienne for the reversion of the secretaryship of foreign affairs; he spent 
large sums of money in embellishing his residences at Vaux le Vicomte 
and at Saint Mandé ; he entertained the king and Cardinal Mazarin at 
the latter in November, 1657. But his anxieties were at the same time 
augmented by the treachery of his brother the abbé. All the incidents 
connected with the life of the latter are peculiarly characteristic of the 
times. Were it not, indeed, for the intimate light which such incidents 
throw upon the details of court life, too frequently passed over in the 
grandeur of the epoques of the reign of Louis XIV., they would possess 
neither interest nor importance in the eyes of the general reader. The 
abbé wished to detach a faithful adherent. of his brother, Nicolas Fouquet, 
one Gourville, from his service. To effect this he did not scruple to 
employ a Jesuit to calumniate the said Gourville, under the pretext that 
the facts had been substantiated by oral confession. He also made great 
but unsuccessful efforts to hurt his brother’s credit. The extent to which © 
the abbé carried his presumption may be judged of by the fact that a 
Mademoiselle de Nicolai, having been consigned to the hotel of the Pré- 
sident de Champlatreux in order to protect her from the audacity of an 
adventurer—the Marquis de Vardes—the abbé actually sent a regiment 
of the French guards to capture the young lady. ' 
’ _ Mazarin had long ago transferred his confidence in the Fouquets to the 
future great Colbert. He had found the two Fouquets devoted and useful 
servants in times of trouble and agitation, but both had become the most 
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compromising of all his adherents in times of peace. One of his first steps 
was to endeavour to control the powers which he had granted to the abbé 
as a kind of minister of police, and which powers he never ceased to abuse. 
Colbert had also entirely superseded the abbé in the surveillance of the 

arty of the Fronde. The defection of the abbé, on the other hand, from 
his brother Nicolas, involved the latter in one of his wildest projects. The 
fortress of Ham depended, as we have seen, upon the abbé ; so Nicolas, 
no longer able to count upon it in case of reverse, obtained permission 
from the cardinal to purchase the island-fortress and marquisat of Belle 
Isle. This was in September, 1658, and the expenses of the transaction, 
effected in the name of Floriot, the king’s secretary, amounted to thirteen 
hundred thousand francs. Once in possession, Nicolas substituted Belle 
Isle to Ham and Havre. He set to work repairing and strengthening 
its fortifications, and at the same time augmenting his naval resources. 
In 1659 and 1660 he likewise added to his previous vast acquisitions in 
Brittany the strongholds of Mont St. Michel, of Croisie, and of Guerande, 
and he gave over the command of these places to the Marchioness of 
Asserac. 

Our biographer goes so far as to say that Nicolas Fouquet was at this 
epoch master of the fleet on the ocean through the devotion of Admiral 
de Neuchése, and of that of the Mediterranean through the instrumentality 
of the Marquis of Crequi, son-in-law of Madame du Plessis, and for whom 
he had purchased, at an immense outlay, the appointment of “ général 
des galéres.” Not satisfied with all these precautionary measures, 
Fouquet also purchased the island of St. Lucia, in the West Indies—it 
must be supposed as a last place for retreat, in case everything should fail 
him on the continent of Europe. 

Whilst thus engaged for four long years in preparing the means of 
open and treasonable resistance in case of discomfiture, Fouquet did not 
omit seeking to retain a more legitimate ascendancy in the councils of 
the king ; and to this effect he became the chief intermediary in nego- 
tiating a marriage between the king and a princess of Savoy. Fouquet 
employed in these negotiations Mademoiselle de Treseson, a niece of 
Madame du Plessis, and who afterwards became Madame de Cavour. It 
is well known how Mazarin defeated the project by procuring from 
Philip IV. an offer in marriage of the Infanta of Spain. We have pre- 
viously seen in a notice given of the history of Mazarin’s nieces by Amedée 
Renée that one of these court syrens had also much to do with the failure 
of = negotiations, after the parties had actually met in great ceremony 
at Lyons. 

ee was as vain as he was unscrupulously ambitious. His 
biographer claims much credit to him as having been in the midst of his 
perplexities and intrigues the Meczenas of literary men and of artists. We 
should look upon such condescension as simply a means to an end, and 
little better than his employment of Pellisson to indite pamphlets against 
_ the opposition. But he had the courtier-like talent of disguising the true 

= of the parties. “M. Pellisson,” he would say, “m’a fait 
*honneur de se donner 4 moi.” His lady friends, Madame du Plessis, 
Madame d’Asserac, and Mademoiselle de Treseson, were, however, all of 
a literary turn, and wrote with a purity of diction and eloquence of style 
which was rare at that epoch. Madame de Sévigné was also his friend. 
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“‘N’ayant pu en faire sa maitresse,” his biographer intimates, rather 
coarsely, ‘il en fit une de ses amies les plus devouées.” He pensioned 
the two Corneilles and Scarron, although the buffooneries of the one had 
supplanted the classical tendencies of the others. He patronised Made- 
moiselle de Scudery and the “ precieuses” of the Hdtel de Rambouillet. 
He encouraged Moliére and La Fontaine. But in return for all these 
subsidies he exacted complimentary poetic effusions. If they failed 
in these, our biographer insinuates that it was that they could not 
*forcer leur genie!” It was the same with art. Fouquet patronised 
Poussin for the credit that would redound upon himself. He also paid 
Le Brun for the decorations of his chateau of Vaux with greater liberality 
than Colbert could afford to do, and hence it has been said that the last- 
named minister had less taste and appreciation than Fouquet. He was 
merely less prodigal of the national resources. 

Nicolas Fouquet became sole superintendeat of finances upon the death 
of Servien (February 17, 1659), and it was at this epoch that he enter- 
tained the court at his chiteau of Vaux. But there were two persons 
already at this period who, by their talent and position, had satisfied them- 
selves that the superintendent was playing false with the public moneys. 
These were Colbert and Hervart, the latter himself a controller of 
finances. Colbert went so far as to urge Mazarin to constitute a chamber 
of justice, which should inquire into the state of the public accounts. But 
the cardinal, remembering probably that he himself had been once assisted 
by Fouquet with as little scruple as he was now serving his own interests, 
was not prepared to enter upon so bold a course. He was, however, so 
far affected by the charges of corruption brought against Fouquet, that 
in the fall of the year, when the court was at Toulouse, and the super- 
intendent’s four brothers (for all of whom, we have seen, he had obtained 
high and influential positions) had gathered round him—Frangois, as 
Archbishop of Narbonne, actually presiding over the states of Languedoc 
—Mazarin, arriving fresh from the conclusion of the celebrated treaty of 
the Pyrenees, forbade the superintendent’s concluding any further arrange- 
ments with the farmers of the taxes without previously making him ac- 
quainted with the terms and details. This was a great blow to Fouquet, 
who, aware of the enmity of Colbert and Hervart, felt his power was 
already on the decline. ; 

The king, however, when returning from the Pyrenees after his mar- 
riage with the Infanta Maria Theresa, paid a visit to the superintendent 
at Vaux. The poets of the day described the splendour of the entertain- 
ment as exceeding 

les banquets d’Assuérus, 
Prédécesseur du grand Cyrus. 

Fouquet was corrupt, and his opponent, Hervart, does not seem to have 
been himself spotless. The passion of gambling was at this epoch at its 
height; superintendents of finances threw themselves headlong into the 
vortex with controllers, heavy play was habitually indulged in at Madame 
Fouquet’s when the court was at Paris, and many a hundred pistoles did 
Hervart lose to his superior, Nicolas Fouquet. His enmity was not, 
therefore, as disinterested as might appear on the surface. But Fouquet 
himself was by no means always successful, and his losses at play came to 
add to the embarrassments which accumulated around him from his 
courtly prodigalities, and still more so from the prodigious expenses to 
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which he was put by the armaments and fortifications which he was 
carrying out by sea as well as by land. The time had also come when, 
according to the testimony of Brienne, Cardinal Mazarin was painfully 
dragging his way through the halls of his mansion, now the Bibliothéque 
Impériale, and at each object that caught his eye he would say, “I must 
leave all that ;” and he would add, “ How much trouble have I had to 
acquire all these things! How can I leave them without regret! I 
shall no longer see them where I am going.” Mazarin was dead, but 
before he died he revealed to the king the corruption, the ambition, and 
the treasonable preparations making by Fouquet. During his lifetime 
the cardinal had never denounced his old adherent in adversity—he con- 
tented himself with having his eye upon him—but, called away to another 
world, he very properly deemed it his duty to warn his sovereign of the 
kind of person who was one of the most influential in the realm. 

Louis XIV. called together his ministers and superintendents upon the 
death of Mazarin, and said to them, “ Gentlemen, I have hitherto 
allowed my affairs to be transacted by the late cardinal; it is time that 
I should rule myself. All I ask of you is to assist me with your counsels 
when I shall ask for them.” Persons who, like Fouquet, dreamt of be- 
coming all-influential ministers under an indolent king, were taken aback 
at this declaration, and still more were they dejected when they found 
that the king’s confidence was placed in the most trustworthy of all his 
counsellers, the “ great Colbert.” Louis XIV. was also in earnest; he 
at once addressed himself to Fouquet, and said to him that, being re- 
solved to rule himself and to have a complete and exact knowledge of 
affairs, at the head of which'stood the finances, he insisted upon his giving 
him a clear statement of all things appertaining thereunto. He even 
went so far as to offer to overlook the past, if Fouquet would only be 
candid and sincere now. But it was not in the man’s nature to be so. 
Instead of seizing upon the opportunity thus presented to him by the 
monarch of making a clean breast of it, and entering upon a new course 
of honourable and successful administration ; he did not make an effort 
to emancipate himself, but continued to wallow in the mire of corruption 
till he was fairly suffocated in it. 

Fouquet’s idea was that the king would soon give up business for 
_ pleasure, and he had his creatures at court, to whom he looked up as 

instruments to withdraw the monarch from his wise resolutions. Among 
the chief of these was Olympe Mancini, Countess of Soissons, and whose 
intrigues with the young monarch were even favoured by the queen- 
mother, as inducing him to forget her sister, Marie Mancini, who had 
once aspired to the throne. Next came Madame de Valentinois, who, 
according to Saint Simon, “ entretenait avec Louis XIV. un commerce 
régulier de galanterie,” besides numerous maids of honour, all of whom 
were subsidised by the superintendent of finances. 

But Fouquet was playing a losing game. He persevered in laying 
his falsified accounts before the monarch, who handed them over to 
Colbert, by whom the pretended diminution of receipts and the ex- 
aggerated expenditure were at once detected. He had, however, a 
further all-powerful friend in the queen-mother, whose affection for the 
late cardinal was notorious, and who consequently held by his creature, 
and Louis XIV., then but twenty-two years of age, was obliged for a 
time to content himself with requesting the superintendent to correct 
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his errors, and bring in his statements in a form that should be less 
open to criticism. 

Unable to ridhimself of his minister, Louis XIV. gave him employ- 
ment in foreign affairs, and among other things he engaged him in 
negotiating the marriage of Charles II. of England to Catherine of 
Portugal. But the very fact of his being thus employed gave umbrage 
to the other ministers, each of whom sought to stand first in the king’s 
confidence. Hence new enemies sprang up, among the most influential 
of whom were M. de Lyonne, Le Tellier, and De Turenne. A cabal 
was also formed against him among the ladies; and finally, in April, 
1661, the Duchess of Chevreuse succeeded in withdrawing the coun- 
tenance of Anne of Austria from the falling superintendent. But it 
would seem as if he might have held power for some years yet, had he 
not committed one of those errors which are fatal to any man. He is 
said to have employed Madame du Plessis to sound Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére. The fact, his biographer tells us, is admitted by all his con- 
temporaries. It is also supported by the evidence of the Abbé de Choisy, 
and of a letter of Madame du Plessis’s, which M. Chéruel admits, how- 
ever, to be of doubtful authenticity. The two statements, however, cor- 
respond minutely in the details, which were, that Madame du Plessis 
told “la petite la Vallidre” that the superintendent had twenty thou- 
sand pistoles at her service, and that “ la petite’’ rejected the intimation 
with contempt, saying that twenty millions would not induce her to take 
a false step. The anger of the “Grand Monarque” when “la petite” 
herself, probably, communicated the intelligence to him, may be ima- 
= the fall of Nicolas Fouquet remained after that a mere question 
of time. 

The superintendent continued not the less to lavish large sums of 
money in the embellishment of his residences at Vaux and Saint Mandé. 
The king and Colbert, resolved upon his ruin, even encouraged him in 
his follies. It was their intention, having now gained over the queen- 
mother, to deprive him gradually of his influence, by detaching from 
him his friends and adherents, by removing those upon whom he had 
conferred important appointments, and by gradually getting possession 
of his strongholds in Brittany. A first successful step was taken to 
deprive him of parliamentary influence, by getting him to sell his ap- 
pointment as procureur-général. This was easily effected by playing 
upon his vanity. It was held out to him that he could not become 
prime minister whilst he wore a counsel’s robe, and that he would also 
serve the king by resigning, and he did not, therefore, hesitate a moment 
to make the sacrifice. He at the same time launched forth in new 
intrigues. His amours with Mademoiselle de Manneville, or Menneville, 
one of the queen-mother's maids of honour, were a subject of court and 
public scandal, the more especially as he gave her a dowry of fifty thou- 
sand crowns, in order to facilitate a marriage, which did not take place, 
with the Duke of Damville. It does not appear, however, from all the 
circumstances of the case, to have been agi on the part of the young 
lady but a trick played upon the vanity and susceptibility of the minis- 
ter with the view to obtaining possession of the money. 

In order the more completely to deceive Fouquet, the king accepted a 
further invitation to visit Vaux in August, 1661. The festival did not, 
however, improve matters. First, the king observed, with a smile, the 
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coat of arms emblazoned on the ceilings and mantelpieces: a squirrel 
mounting a tree, a serpent (Colbert) and a lizard (Tellier) looking on in 
vain. The motto was, “Quo non ascendam?”’ But stumbling further 
on upon a portrait of Mademoiselle de la Valliére, his exasperation 
attained to such a culminating point, that, had it not been for the inter- 
ference of the queen-mother, he would have had the superintendent 
arrested there and then, in his own house. ‘Ah, madame!” he ex- 
claimed to Anne of Austria, on quitting the place, “ when shall we make 
him disgorge all this booty ?” 

The crisis took place soon afterwards at Nantes. The king left Fon- 
tainebleau in the last days of August, 1661, and arrived there on the 1st 
of November. Fouquet, who was at that time suffering from intermittent 
fever, started beforehand, descending the Loire from Orleans in a row- 
boat, as did likewise the ministers Colbert and Tellier. So terrified was 
Fouquet, that he occupied a house in the town which had a subterranean 
communication with the river, by which he hoped, in case of accident, to 
escape to Belle Isle. He was, however, deluded with the belief that it 
was Colbert who would be arrested. But the same day his house was 
surrounded by ‘ mousquetaires ;” Chevigny, captain of the Guards, was 
despatched with two companies in boats to take possession of Belle Isle, 
and Fouquet himself was summoned to attend a council as early a3 seven 
in the morning, as the king was going out to hunt. So well was Fouquet 
served at court, that the king had some difficulty in finding a person to 
carry out his intentions. At length he fixed upon Artagnan, a mere sub- 
lieutenant of ‘‘ mousquetaires.” Fouquet went to the audience, where the 
king detained him till nigh eleven o'clock, and on his return, as he was 
passing the cathedral, Artagnan arrested him, conveying him at first, 
strange to say, into the house of the Archdeacon of Nantes, whose niece, 
Marie Fourché, had been Fouquet’s first wife, and he removed him after- 
wards thence to the castle of Angers. Tellier had in the mean time 
despatched Boucherat to seize all papers that might be found at the 
superintendent’s house, and orders were given to arrest all couriers going 
or coming that were not in the king’s personal service. The unfortunate 
pamphleteer, Pellisson, was the only other person arrested with Fouquet. 
Madame Fouquet was permitted to retire to Limoges. It was a bold act 
on the part of the king to have struck this blow in Brittany, where the 
superintendent was all-powerful; but he had his objects in this, and he 
explained them ina long letter which he penned the same day to the 
queen-mother, the principal one stated being the necessity of the occupa- 
tion of Belle Isle, and the overthrow of the minister’s other strongholds 
in Brittany itself. This done, the young monarch returned to Paris the 
ensuing day. 

The news of the minister’s arrest, however, reached Paris before the 
king. The abbé held immediate counsel with Madame du Plessis, and 
urged the destruction of Saint Mandé, with all the papers within it. To 
this wholesale mode of disposing of unpleasant evidence that lady would 
not, however, agree, and the Chancellor Seguier was thus enabled to 
obtain possession of all papers at Fontainebleau, Vaux, Saint Mandé, and 
Paris. ‘The abbé and Madame du Plessis were banished the capital, and 
the Archbishop of Narbonne and the Bishop of Agde were dismissed to 


their dioceses in disgrace. 
The papers thus summarily acquired were, however, very far from 
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satisfying the malignant curiosity of the court or of the public, both 
excited in the very highest degree by the arrest of the minister. Few 
letters were found compromising any ladies of importance, and the king’s 
mind was at all events probably relieved in one respect. So general was 
the disappointment, that pretended love-letters from ladies of the court 
were invented to gratify the insatiate appetite for scandal that had been 
aroused, and many of which, treasured up by Conrart and Vallant, have 
been handed down to our own times. Madame de Sévigné was one of 
those who were most annoyed by her correspondence with the ex-minister 
having been found among his papers. Madame de Valentinois and 
Mademoiselle de Menneville, however, suffered most in reputation. The 
latter had to retire to a convent, where she finished her days. Whole 
hosts of important personages were also implicated as being on the list 
of the ex-minister’s pensioners. Dukes, peers, marshals, and admirals 
— among the number of those whose names were thus covered with 
infamy. 

arom himself was transferred to Amboise early in December, and 
on the 25th of the same month he was transferred to a dungeon at Vin- 
cennes. A court had, in the mean time, been convened to try the late 
superintendent of finances, and the king had expressed his intention to 
allow even the capital punishment to be carried out if, as it was antici- 
pated, he should be found guilty of high treason. The preliminary pro- 
ceedings and inquiries lasted, however, a much longer time than was 
expected. The procureur-général who had succeeded to Fouquet had to 
search for charges of abuses in financial administration that were exceed- 
ingly difficult to detect. The king himself became so impatient at the 
difficulties that presented themselves, that in August, 1663, he summoned 
the president and councillors of parliament before him, and told them 
that he only wanted justice done, but he wished that they would come to 
a decision one way or the other. 

In January, 1664, Fouquet was transferred to the Bastille, where he 
laboured assiduously in writing his “ defence,” and which was afterwards 
made public ; but still prosecution made no progress. The chancellor and 
Olivier d’Ormesson, who had to verify the accounts, could not come to 
an understanding, and Turenne declared, in the off-hand language of a 
soldier, that between them all they had spun too thick a cord to strangle 
the offender. A further attempt was made to expedite matters in June 
of the same year by transferring the court of justice to Fontainebleau and 
removing Fouquet to Moret, where he was only allowed to communicate 
with his counsel twice a week. In the mean time, the long duration of 
the preliminary inquiry, the number of persons and families intplicated, 
and the influence of the clergy, had wrought a change in public opinion 
in favour of the ex-minister, who was looked upon as much as the victim 
of a system as its upholder. His friends, and among them were La Fon- 
taine and Peter Corneille, kept up this feeling of sympathy by their 


writings. Racine also exerted himself in favour of Pellisson. It was of 
him also that Delille wrote : 


Aimer un malheureux, ce fut 1: tout son crime. 


At length, on the 14th November, 1664, the chamber of justice 
assembled at the arsenal to try the delinquent, and after many interroga- 
tions of the accused, who all along protested against the competence of 
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the tribunal, thirteen voices declared themselves in favour of perpetual 
banishment against nine who voted for capital punishment. This was on 
the 22nd of December. The sentence was ‘“‘ commuted” by the king into 
one of perpetual imprisonment in the fortress of Pignerol. 

From this prison (whence he was removed for a year to La Perouze, 
owing to an explosion of powder) Fouquet made every effort to renew 
correspondence with his friends, and one of his devoted followers lost his 
life for attempting to bribe the soldiers of the garrison. The kindly in- 
fluence of Madame de Maintenon, with whom he had been intimate as 
Madame Scarron, and of Arnauld de Pomponne, softened his confinement, 
and his wife and family were allowed to visit him, and even to reside at 
Pignerol. The celebrated De Lauzun also shared his captivity, but the 
financier, bad as he was, looked upon his fellow-prisoner as a madman. 
The Abbé Fouquet died early in 1680, and Nicolas, exhausted by his 
long captivity, is said to have perished (for some entertain doubts upon 
this point) in March of the same year, at the very moment when he had 
just obtained permission to go to the waters of Bourbon. His body, his 
biographer states, was transferred to the family grave in the Convent of 
Visitation, Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine. His eldest son, the Count de 
Vaux, died without issue, but a younger branch of the family, the 
Marquis de Belle Isle, became illustrious in arms and diplomacy under 
Louis XV. The name of Nicolas Fouquet is still enveloped by some in 
a kind of mysterious celebrity. La Brinvilliers associated him and 
Madame d’Asserac in those vile practices which she attributed to many 
distinguished persons. M. de Cayrol has endeavoured to prove that 
Fouquet was imprisoned because he held the secret of the Iron Mask, and 
M. Paul Lecroix has laboured to show that he was himself the man of 
the Iron Mask. ‘These are mere fables. Nicolas Fouquet was little worse 
than the other great personages by whom he was surrounded. He 
perished by his unprincipled and unscrupulous prodigalities and vanities, 
and deservedly so, for the people had to suffer for his corruption and that 
of the times in which he lived. His plans of resistance to authority in 
case of reverses appear in the present day to be more ridiculous and 
absurd than criminally treacherous, which they undoubtedly were. 
Nicolas could probably employ a spadassin, or consign an enemy to the 
Bastille, with as few scruples as his libertine brother, the abbé; but he 
still does not appear, upon the whole, to have been a man in any way 
addicted to the frequent commission of crime. Mazarin knew his weak- 
nesses, and both winked at them and participated in them probably to 
the very last. The young king would probably have done the same—he 
even tendered the opportunity for reformation—had it not been that he 
wished to finger the finances himself—a fact that is attested in his letter 
to the queen-mother at the time of Fouquet’s arrest—and that Fouquet 
had given him cause for personal jealousy, It is curious that out.of what 
seems all evil on the surface sometimes unseen good arises. It is ad- 
mitted that had it not been for Louis XIV.’s devotion to Mademoiselle 
de la Valliére he would most probably have fallen a victim to the seduc- 
tions placed in his way by such designing men as Nicolas Fouquet, and 


France might have had an Abdul-Mejid to rule over her instead of a 
“Grand Monarque.” 
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A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
By Henry Moor, Esq. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Moscow continued—Railroad to - Novgorod—Nijni Novgorod—Its Annual 
air. 

Superstit10vs ideas do not appear to be in Russia wholly confined to 
the lower and more uneducated classes. Those who are by many degrees 
above them appear to indulge in those ideas to almost the same extent. 
The refusal of the holy image to pay a visit to the emperor was believed 
to be but one of the many signs and tokens heralding his majesty’s 
death. 

In the great bell-tower of Ivan Velike one of the largest bells fell on 
the 2nd of March, 1855, bursting through all intervening obstacles, and 
causing the death of some of the people who lived on the basement of the 
tower. 

This occurrence—likely enough in itself, from the great weight of the 
bell—was immediately laid hold of by the superstitious minds of the 
people, high and low, as the forerunner of some tremendous event, and 
accordingly, when it was announced in Moscow on the following day 
that the Emperor Nicholas had died at St. Petersburg the preceding day, 
the wiseacres shook their heads and crossed themselves with a sort of 
I-told-you-so nod. 

I only mention these facts as they were told to me, not with the in- 
tention of turning into ridicule the religious prejudices of the people, but 
simply with the view of describing their ideas and feelings. Railways, 
education, and the progressive enlightenment of the age in which we live, 
will make themselves felt all in good time. There are other countries, it 
must be remembered, besides Russia in which the schoolmaster, even at 
this day, is very much abroad, and out of his reckoning. 

Moscow is the depdt of large quantities of every kind of merchandise, 
and possesses some of the most important manufactories in the whole 
empire. It may be said to be the centre of the internal commerce of the 
country. Its productions include silks, woollen cloths, manufactures of 
cotton, paper, carpets, and jewellery. It has, in fact, an enormous trade, 
which is facilitated by means of the railways to St. Petersburg on the 
one side, and Nijni Novgorod on the other. It has also, by means of 
the rivers and canals, a communication by water with many of the distant 
ports and cities. 

About four miles out of Moscow is the palace built by Peter the Great. 
On his way to this palace the tourist passes under the St. Petersburg 
Gate, allowed by all to be the finest of the many gates of Moscow. It 
is at the north-west angle of the city, and has three arches. The middle 
one covers the carriage-road, which is unusually wide, and the two side 
arches surmount the footways. On the top of the centre arch is an 
enormous female figure, intended to represent Victory, holding what ap- 
peared to me to be a spear in one hand and a wreath in the other, stand- 
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ing bolt upright in a sort of Roman car drawn by eight prancing steeds, 
all harnessed abreast. Seeing that Victory had no reins by which to 
guide her horses, one was inclined’ to wonder how her ladyship had 
managed to be so successful in her battles ; but then came the reflection 
that a delineation of the heroic need not accord with common sense. 

The panels of the arch are ornamented with imperial eagles, and, with 
the pillars that support its summit, are painted green, to represent 
malachite, I believe; the result of which is to spoil the whole appear- 
ance of the structure, and give it a tawdry and patchwork look. , 

The Petroffskoi Palace is, externally, an elegant building, notwith- 
standing its red turrets and green cupolas. The gardens are very 
pleasant, and when we visited them were fully occupied by the good 
people from Moscow, enjoying their tea and turn-out. It was to this 
or pe that Napoleon betook himself when he found that its inhabitants 

ad made Moscow too hot to hold him, and it was from here that he 
issued his proclamation announcing to the French people the burning of 
Moscow. He did not, however, remain very long at this palace, for as 
the Kremlin had to a great extent escaped the ravages of the fire, he re- 
turned to the palace within its walls, where, unfortunately for himself and 
his army, he remained until the winter set in, which was to complete 
what the battle of the Borodino had commenced. It is a singular fact 
that in the Kremlin Palace there is but one bust, as far as I could see, 
and that is the bust of Napoleon, the man who was execrated by the 
Russians in general, and by the Moskovians in particular. 

The convents in and about Moscow are numerous, and some of them 
cover an immense space of ground. The convent of the Donskoi, for 
instance, in the western suburb, is very large. It is surrounded by high 
walls, painted red, white, and yellow, and has battlements very much like 
those of the Kremlin. Inside the walls are not less than half a dozen 
churches or chapels, with no end of buildings for the monks, cloisters, 
courts, gardens, and numerous towers, giving the whole affair to the out- 
side spectator an appearance more military than ecclesiastical. 

Although the Russians are open to unfavourable remarks on their 
superstitious notions and practices, there can be no doubt that on the score 
of their public benevolence, and solicitude for the welfare of the poor, they 
set a very good example. 

There are numerous buildings for benevolent purposes in and about 
Moscow. The Foundling Hospital is an enormous establishment, though 
I think its name is hardly applicable in the sense in which it is used in 
England and in some parts of Italy. There is at Florence one of these 
institutions, with a mechanical contrivance to take in the deserted child, 
and at the same time to give the mother an opportunity of escaping 
unseen. But at Moscow, when the child is admitted, its name and date 
of admission are recorded in a book, a ticket is then attached to the 
child’s neck, and the mother receives a duplicate, upon production of 
which a may get the child back. The word foundling seems, therefore, 
misapplied. 

This hospital was founded about a hundred years ago, and consists of 
a square building five stories high, including the basement, and forms a 
conspicuous object from whichever point the spectator may be looking. It 


has a very simple elevation, and no money has been wasted in turrets, and 
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towers, and architectural gimeracks. The top floor is wisely appropriated 
to the squallers—that is, the infants in arms—whilst the elder children 
inhabit the floor underneath. I was told that there were not less than 
thirty thousand children of different ages in the establishment, which is 
chiefly supported by a tax on the theatres and other places of public 
amusement, and by a small grant from the Moscow, not from the 
imperial, government. A gift of money is sometimes left with the child, 
but in the case of the boys with whom no gift is made they are brought 
up for the army. 

When any of the children evince signs of superior talent, they are 
educated with extra care—for engineers, governesses, &c. Many of the 
boys are, upon leaving the hospital, sent to the university; whilst such of 
the girls as are brought up to manual labour are entitled, on being 
married, to receive a moiety of the proceeds of their industry, the other 
moiety being taken towards defraying the expense of their keep in the 
institution. 

The Galitzin Hospital, which was founded by a prince of that name 

*in about 1780, is a very fine building. So is Sheremetoff’s Hospital, 
looking more like a Grecian temple than an institute for invalids. Then 
there is the Alexander Hospital, and several others seattered in and 
around the city. 

Moscow should be visited by all those who enjoy the novelty of looking 
at a city so unlike any other in Europe, and in which the national customs 
and the original character of the inhabitants have undergone so little 
change for such a series of years. I believe that six weeks would enable 
a tourist of common activity to see St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni, 
with all they contain. Of course I am not allowing for any loitering on 
the road, but am calculating that from England the first resting-place 
would be Berlin, and that the traveller proceeds from that city direct to 
St. Petersburg. The time taken for that part of the journey is under 
forty-eight hours, but the carriages are so easy and comfortable that 
there is hardly any fatigue in performing it; whilst the expenses from 
England to St. Petersburg, travelling first class, do not exceed ten 

unds. 
eo Moscow with great regret, we proceeded by railroad to Nijni 
Novgorod, to take a look at its great annual fair. 

The journey is performed at present in eighteen hours, and some part 
of the road, especially over one of the bridges, is rather shaky. The road 
had been used for some time as far as Vladimir, about four hours distant 
from Moscow, and had been opened, in consequence of the fair, earlier, 
perhaps, than it might otherwise have been. Next year the journey will 
no doubt be made in thirteen or fourteen hours, and with more comfort 
to the traveller. 

On entering the station at Nijni, we found the inevitable ecclesiastic 
in his high cap soliciting alms for his church ; he does not, however, bore 
people by much pertinacity ; a simple bow sends him off to some one 
else. 

We had received a telegram at Moscow telling us to call, on our 
arrival at Nijni, on his excellency the civil governor. We found him at 
his bureau in full uniform, surrounded by officials. He was very kind 
and polite, and informed us that he had secured apartments at the Hétel 
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de Russie in the Old Town. His excellency was, however, evidently 
puzzled to know what could have taken us to Nijni; he explained that 
the trade there was carried on wholesale, and asked what we wanted to 
buy. Upon our explaining that we were neither more nor less than 
tourists in search of novelty and information, and intended going to 
Kazan on the same errand, he exhibited surprise, and I am sure would 
have doubted our story had he not received letters from his friends re- 
questing him to afford us such attentions as were within his power. After 
expressing his regret that he could not show us any hospitality by reason 
of his being so fully occupied at the close of the fair, and which we saw 
was really the case, he desired his servant to accompany us to the hotel 
and introduce us to our apartments. 

These consisted of two middle-sized single-bedded rooms, with no 
washing apparatus, for which we were to pay one guinea a day, and ten- 
pence for the use of the sheets—these latter, in that part of the world, 
being considered a superfluous luxury. Although the charge for rooms 
appeared high, we had to take into account that it was fair time; and I 
believe we should have had to pay considerably more, as foreigners, had 
not the governor taken the rooms for us. ' 

As to the washing apparatus, we — soon had that put right, and 
basins, jugs, and towels were produced by degrees, one after the other. 
It is wiser in these cases not to disturb or overbalance the attendant’s 
mind or nerves by asking for everything at once. We had found out 
that the custom amongst the mass is to wash at a small spout, the Rus- 
sians, for some reason, preferring running water for their ablutions. This 
spout is “ open to all, and influenced by none.” Excepting amongst the 
higher classes, it may be safely doubted whether washing is a ve 
favourite recreation. As a Russian friend said, it saves a deal of trouble 
not to bother yourself about washing on a journey, and you soon get used 
to the want of it. At the time I thought he was joking, but after obser- 
vation changed my opinion. 

In a light work called “ Saphir,” Alexandre Dumas gives a description 
of the day’s toilette of a Parisian exquisite. This, it appears, is conducted 
by his valet Jean, or Zan, as his master affectedly calls him. Whilst Zan 
arranges his master’s hair, looks out his shirt, and puts on his Cashmere 
robe-de-chambre lined with satin, the dandy pares his nails, brushes his 
rings, polishes his eye-glass, winds up his watch, dresses himself and 
lights his Manilla, and is then ready pour le combat du jour. At night, 
when he goes to bed, but not before, Zan puts his master through his 
washing for the next day. 

If the Parisian exquisite can dispense with his morning ablutions, why 
not a Russian bourgeois ? 

At Nijni we had been told to order a soup made of the fish called 
“ sterlet,” which is certainly excellent, and is said to be the most prized 
of fish soups. The fish itself is very rich and oily, with a yellow-looking 
flesh, but exceedingly delicate withal. It is found only in the river 
Volga, and in winter is sent frozerf to Petersburg om other places. 
It is, however, sent to Petersburg in the summer, though, I believe, 
at a very great expense ; for as it must be forwarded alive, and is sent 
over four hundred miles in tanks filled with water from the Volga, it ma 
be imagined that the cost is no trifle. We subsequently met with this 
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fish at the table of an American friend of ours not far from St. Peters- 
burg, who is well known there and in England for his liberal hospitality. 
On that occasion, however, the sterlet was boiled, and for the last quarter 
of an hour of that operation in champagne, and served up without any 
other sauce, which we thought far better than when made into soup. At 
Nijni, too, the sturgeon is plentiful, and it is from this fish that the caviar 
is procured and sent all over Russia. We get it in England, but it is 
usually too salt. The Russians eat this caviar before sitting down to the 
dinner-table, whilst in England we eat it after the puddings and sweets, 
which they say is a piece of stupidity. ‘There were also great numbers of 
very fine water-melons, which cost about tenpence apiece. These came, 
we were told, from Kazan. In fact, an epicure might get on very con- 
tentedly at Nijni, especially at the fair-time. 

The fair, or rather bazaar, is held in the New Town. There are long 
ranges and blocks of uniform one-storied wooden houses, roofed with iron, 
as a guard against fire. 

Excepting where the knick-knacks are sold, it may be doubted whether 
there is much in the fair itself to amuse the mere tourist. The trader, of 
course, has an interest in all those countless bales and packages. 

The town of Nijni Novgorod is the capital of the government of that 
name, and is situated on the Volga and Oka rivers, which run through 
and divide what may be called the Old and New Towns. The Old Town 
is built on a hill, and the Kremlin, or fortification, is surrounded by a wall 
with round and square towers. The streets are wide, and most of them 
terminate in an open space on one side of the Kremlin wall. In this 
space is the Post-office, and here we saw in the evening large numbers of 
carriages waiting to carry the letters to the surrounding districts. 

Inside the fortification walls are cathedrals, an obelisk of granite fifty 
feet high, to the honour of the Moscow heroes Pojarski and Minnin, and 
also the palaces of the governors. We drove to this place, on our arrival, 
in search of the governor, and when we got there found that during the 
fair he was obliged to reside in the New Town, so we had to wend our 
way back again through clouds of dust, under a burning sun, and in one 
of those horrid droschkies, which, after eighteen hours in a railway 
carriage, was a trial of the temper.: 

There are numerous churches—many of them of a large size—schools, 
and other public buildings. The view from the top of the hill over the 
Volga, stretching away towards Tartary, was the most extensive we had 
seen in Russia. Steamers of all sizes were lying on this portion of the 
river, ready to start on their voyage to Kazan, whilst a great number of 
smaller ones were plying between the shores. Lower down was a steam- 
engine manufactory, worked by an Englishman. 

The fair was, two or three hundred years ago, held at Kazan, about 
thirty-six hours’ steaming up the Volga; but about two hundred years 
since it was removed from there to some place, of which I could not, how- 
ever, learn the name, nearer to Nijni Novgorod. But it was not much 
more than forty years ago that it was brought to its present site. The 
fair commences at the end of June, and lasts for two months. The resi- 
dent population of Nijni is about twenty-four thousand; but during the 
fair this number is increased to close upon four hundred thousand, made 
up of people from all parts of Russia, and other countries. I was told 
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that the fair this year was the largest ever known, and that the value of 
the goods taken there for sale could not have been much under nine 
millions sterling. Perhaps this estimate was exaggerated ; indeed, it is 
difficult to see how any one, not having access to official documents, 
could form an estimate at all. The quantities of goods, however, piled 
up near the railway station, were enough to take away one’s breath, 
whilst the long lines of carts, filled with different kinds of merchandise, 
which we met with in our drives in the country, were uncountable. We 
were told by the governor that nearly all the goods and merchandise had 
been sold. 

These goods and merchandise appear to comprise everything that was 
ever made or heard of. ‘There was tea from China, and Russian wine 
and brandy; there were turquoises from Bokhara, and Russian train-oil 
and caviar ; there was wool from Cashmere, and Russian hempen textures ; 
carpets and raw silk from Persia, and silks and cottons from China; there 
was refined sugar from Archangel, and soap from Kazan; there were 
horses’ hides and dried fish, porcelain and washed rags, glass and mir- 
rors, horses and copper goods, coffee and cochineal, feathers and drugs, 
hogs’ |bristles and tobacco, ceintures and slippers, of which two latter 
articles we became purchasers to a small extent: in fact, there was 
nothing that one could not buy, from a handspike to a handkerchief. 

The ceintures were worked in gold and silver thread, and were very 
nearly like those which we had previously seen in the Great Exhibition 
at Brompton; we also bought a small quantity of the Kazan soap, one 
species of which, called “ the rose;’’ cost a little over twenty shillings the 
English pound-weight. One did thank one’s stars that that article was 
scarce in England; and it was pardonable to think that if all soap in 
Russia cost that money, it was some excuse for the people in not using 
much of it. 

We “did,” as it is called, the fair thoroughly, and one of us was ex- 
tremely glad when that desideratum had been finally obtained, and he 
was enabled to rest from his labours. The clouds of dust and the heat 
of the sun were a drawback on personal comfort, and, as before said, 
there is not much in the fair alone to interest the general tourist. To 
those, however, who are amused by the gregarious assembling of Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics, the scene presented at the New Town entrance 
to the bridge of boats which divides the two towns would afford great 
attractions. The traffic and crpwd at this spot are beyond description. 
London-bridge is thronged in its overflow by carriages, cabs, and carts ; 
the bridge at Nijni is thronged by human beings, vehicles being rather 
the exception. Order is preserved by foot and mounted Cossack soldiers, 
whose chief arm is a whip. We did not see it administered, but it was 
held apparently quite ready for any emergency. The mob, for it could 
be called by no other name, was very dense, and comprised people of all 
sorts, sizes, colours, and costumes. The round English hat, the Armenian 
high-peaked cap, the turban, and the labourer’s hat, which could only be 
likened to Paddy’s from Cork without a rim, were all jumbled up to- 
gether in the most ludicrous confusion. 

The province of Nijni Novgorod is said to be one of the best cultivated, 
and at the same time most fertile, of all the provinces of imperial Russia. 
The people grow large quantities of flax and hemp, also rye, hops, and 
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the common vegetables and fruits. ‘The forests are of enormous extent, 
and contain oak, lime, pine, and beech trees. The government, as well 
as many private persons, have establishments for breeding horses, and it 
is asserted that the best Russian-bred horses come from this province. 
The climate is comparatively mild; there is not much moisture, and the 
spring and autumn are more equable than in Moscow. Longevity is 
very noticeable, and in some years the number of births nearly doubles 
the number of deaths. 

In the country districts of the province there are large establishments 
for the manufacture of woollen cloth, soap, iron, leather, linen, &c., and 
in the town the inhabitants manufacture lace of a coarse kind, cordage, 
copper, and iron articles, &c. 

On a space of ground enclosed by a broad canal in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and which, for the sake of distinction, I used to call the New Town, 
is almost a city of magazines, built in the shape of an oblong paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by shops. In this locale is a spacious building, 
in which the local authorities take up their residence during the fair, and 
it is here that the fair is held. 

Extending behind this parallelogram are blocks of buildings, intersected 
by streets running at right angles with one another. The number of the 
shops is about three thousand. A good broad street goes through the 
centre of this mass of buildings, and is terminated by a very handsome 
church, The Chinese shops are built in a very fantastic manner, and 
sport lots of gay flags and streamers, which give a holiday air to the 
scene. ‘There is a very good theatre, and a fair sprinkling of Tartar 
restaurants. On both sides of the bridge of boats, and extending I don’t 
know how far, there is a mass of lighters, barges, and vessels, which I 
should think must have been made after the model of Noah’s ark, so in- 
conceivably ugly and clumsy are they. It is said that there are upwards 
of fifty thousand people, from the borders of Europe and Asia, who are 
employed in navigating them. The river Oka at this point must be a 
good deal broader than our dear dirty old Thames at London-bridge. 

Whilst strolling up and down the streets of the Old Town, I came 
upon several gangs of convicts, returning from their day’s work. They 
were all coarsely and uniformly clothed, and were marching in files two 
abreast. Each gang contained about thirty men, and were guarded by 
two or three armed soldiers. One or two of the convicts addressed some 
observation to us, and I concluded by their holding out their hands that 
they were asking for money. ‘The soldiers did not interfere with them, 
but as I did not know what might happen if I gave them anything, I 
took the safer course of keeping myself to myself. 

I had seen several of these gangs at work on the banks of the river 
at Wilna, and had been told that they were men who had been convicted 
of petty thefts and crimes. 

Those who are guilty of higher offences, and receive sentences for 
long terms of years or for life, are sent off to Siberia to work in the 
mines, or in the government manufactories. When they have worked 
out their sentences, or for good behaviour have received a commutation 
of them, they are dispersed over the villages in Siberia, or have land 
granted to them by the government at an annual rental, but neither 
they nor their children are allowed to leave the place where they are so 
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established. It does seem very hard that the sins of the fathers should 
be visited on the children—but so it is. 

It is supposed by many persons in England that political prisoners, when 
sent to Siberia, are condemned to the public works. What the system 
might have been years ago I don’t know, but at the present day that is 
not the case. Political prisoners are exiled to some place in Siberia, and 
are free to pass their time as they like, but are prohibited from leaving 
the place. Escapes from Siberia, I believe, are rare enough, and there 
must be great difficulties in getting out of a country where the inhabi- 
tants are constantly asked for their passports in moving about. 

Talking of passports reminds me of a conversation I had with a Rus- 
sian lady, who was pitying me for living in England, where, as she said, 
everything down to tea and sugar was taxed, whilst in Russia all was 
comparatively free from duty. On asking her how the army and police 
were kept up and paid, she naively remarked that the emperor took all 
that on himself; and on my replying that his majesty must be very rich, 
she said, “ Oh, but you know he receives a great deal for our passports ;” 
and then I learned that every person in Russia, from the highest to the 
lowest, foreigner as well as native, pays every year so much for his 
passport, the scales of payment being adapted to the different classes of 
the people ; so that where a noble of large means may pay 50/., the 
peasant pays only a few shillings. I suggested to my fair friend that 
that system appeared to me something like our income-tax, against 
which she had just previously inveighed so eloquently but femininely ; 
but it was of no use; she would not have it, and could not see it, so I 
allowed her to go on pitying the poor English, which I have no doubt 
she continues to do to this day. 

As the authorities at Nijni were very particular about the passports of 
strangers being strictly en régle, caused, as I was informed, by the 
numerous incendiarisms in Petersburg and elsewhere, and which I heard 
had been threatened in Nijni, I walked down to the police-office to get 
my passport put straight. 

Passing through several rooms, I arrived at last at one in which the 
chief of the police was engaged in trying a person for passing bad 
money, and whom I recognised as a passenger in the same train as that 
by which I had arrived the previous day. 

At the head of the table sat the chief of the police in his uniform, and 
at the bottom of it was a large square box with the Russian eagle sur- 
mounting it. This box, I was told, was intended to represent or typify 
“The Law.” It was evidently the wrong box for the prisoner, who was, 
= a very few minutes, found guilty, and sent off to prison for a couple 
of years, 

After he had been disposed of, I made my way into the room, and 
was passed along to the passport clerk, who was surrounded by numbers 
of people on the same errand. My English costume immediately at- 
tracted the clerk’s notice, and I was beckoned forwards, the Armenians 
and others making way for me in the most polite manner. After answer- 
ing all sorts of funny questions as to age, country, calling, and some 
domestic inquiries as to wife, and I think children, my friend came to 
the question of religion. I answered, ‘“ Protestant,” which bothered 
him immensely, and excited the least possible shrug of the shoulders 
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from some of the bystanders. After a little time, however, the clerk 
said something in Russian which was much approved of by those around, 
and which conveyed that he had never heard of such a religion as that, 
and that he supposed I had none at all. However, I obtained the 
necessary visé to my passport, made my salaam, and walked off. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Departure from Nijni Novgorod—Arrival at St. Petersburg—St. Petersburg. 


We had intended to continue our journey to Kazan, but found that our 
time would not allow of it. It*is a very old Tartar town, and is easy 
enough of access from Nijni by steamers, which perform the journey in 
thirty-eight or forty hours. It was represented to us as not containing 


many attractions to the tourist; and as the fair was approaching its end, 


the steam-boats were crowded with the vendors returning to their homes, 
a close companionship with some of whom for the best part of two.days was 
not likely to conduce to pleasure or comfort; so, after a few days’ stay in 
Nijni, and thirty-eight hours on the railroad, we found ourselves at eight 
o’clock one morning in St. Petersburg driving to Zihringer’s Hotel in the 
Admiralty-square, and which, for the information of fellow-travellers, I 
may here say we found very comfortable, with reasonable charges. We’ 
hahens large rooms on the second floor looking on the Place de l’ Ami- 
rauté. These were fitted up, one as a dining-room and the other as a 
drawing-room, with screens, behind which were beds. For these we paid 
fourteen shillings a day. The house was clean and the cuisine good, 
without being too expensive. , 

As we drove down the splendid street called Nevsky Perspective, 
nearly two miles in length, we saw by the mounted gendarmes in their 
light-blue uniforms stationed at close intervals that a féte was on the 
tapis. 

‘On inquiry, we were told that the emperor was to take part in a grand 
procession to the Alexander Nevsky church and monastery. We turned 
out to see what was going on, and were just in time to catch the end of 
it, but, owing to the great crowd, were unable to obtain more than a 
glimpse of the emperor. There was the usual long line of priests, who, 
as they passed where we were standing, came to a halt, and chanted a 
hymn in front of one of the emperor’s palaces. The empress had just 
entered, and the crowd were cheering her. There were the state car- 
riages, nine in number, drawn some by eight and others by six horses, 
reminding one of a similar scene when her Majesty opens the par- 
liamentary session in London. 

Of course we paid a visit to the Winter Palace, to enter which the 
gentlemen are obliged to put on their dress-coats, which is an absurd 
nuisance. The palace was undergoing repairs and decorations. It was 
built in the middle of the last century, and is situated on the Neva, 
which is here, and for a considerable space beyond, embanked by a wall 
and parapet of granite, which sparkles brightly in the sunlight. The 
front of the palace extends upwards of seven hundred English feet, is 
almost square, and is three stories high. We were shown a corner room 
looking on the river, which his present majesty uses as his own particular 
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one, and where he transacts his daily work. When the imperial family 
are residing here, it is said that upwards of six thousand people are 
quartered in the building. The room, or rather hall, in which the em- 
press receives her guests, has its walls almost: covered with gold; but 
St. George’s Hall, in which there is a magnificent throne, is the chief 
apartment. It is one hundred and fifty feet long by sixty feet wide, 
and, although not seen by us to advantage, in consequence of the num- 
bers of workmen engaged in the redecorations, is one of the most splen- 
did and noble apartments we had ever seen. 

In a part of the palace, away from these grand public rooms, we were 
shown into a small room which the late emperor used as his bedroom, 
and in which he died. The furniture was simple enough, with a small 
camp bed without curtains, at the head of which, on the wall, was a 
picture of a favourite daughter, whilst on his writing and toilet tables 
everything, down to his pocket-handkerchief, was left as he had used 
them just before his death. 

A secret staircase communicated with the empress’s room below, 
which was fitted up and furnished—as ladies’ rooms should be—very 
handsomely. 

On the side of the palace, forming part of the Admiralty-square, was 
a huge machine, partly sunk in the ground, constructed for an open-air fire 
in the winter for the benefit of the coachmen and servants whilst waiting 
at night for their masters. Certainly a necessary precaution in a climate 
where the frost is so intense as to have cracked the solid granite column 
erected close by to the honour and memory of Alexander the First. The 
hermitage adjoining the Winter Palace contains acres of pictures— 
Vandykes, Raphaels, Corregios, Murillos, and, in fact, all the celebrated 
masters. It would take weeks to see thoroughly, and a volume to 
describe, the treasures and curiosities collected here. 

From one of the treasure-rooms in this building, notwithstanding the 
attendant’s presence, was stolen, some few years ago, a very valuable 
ring. This, as we were informed, was sold by the thief to a jeweller, 
who sold it again to some one who made it a present to one of the mem- 
bers of the imperial family. It was immediately recognised, inquiries 
set on foot, andthe thief discovered. As he was of considerable stand- 
ing and position, the matter was, as is not unusual in Russia, hushed up, 
and but few people know his name. 
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How is it that continental authors, as a rule, make such a mess of it, 
when they attempt to give their countrymen an account of the manners 
and customs of the English, interwoven with a fiction ? We can under- 
stand this of the French, because fora time it was the mot d’ordre among 
them to caricature the English, which was oe done with glee by 
Paul Feval, Wey, Méry, and other arch masters of the sensational school. 
But the Germans are equally great sinners in this respect, and have no 
excuse, because they are diligent readers of English fiction, as their 
publishers provide them with cheap translations, with no fear of the inter- 
national law of copyright before theireyes. And yet, with the exception 
of the novel we are about to notice,* and the lamented Madame Kinkel’s 
“ Hans Ibeles in London,” whenever German authors transfer the scene 
to England, they give about as faithful a description of that country as 
they could of Gorilla-land. Deep rooted is the Teutonic faith in our 
powers of boxing and gin-drinking : although it is a well-known fact that 
more pot-house brawls take place in Germany than among us, while the 
artisans can dispose of a glass of “kiimmel’’ quite as readily as our 
workmen do a drain of Geneva. So long as these prejudices, heworen, 
are suffered to exist, it is vain to expect the advent of that great brother- 
hood of nations which international exhibitions are supposed to foster, 
although for our part we are inclined to think they promote a vast amount 
of envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. Hence every author who 
tries to remove these prejudices, whether by collecting sober facts or se- 
lecting the more pleasant paths of fiction, deserves well of his country. 

Dr. Rodenberg’s is no new name to our readers ; but three months ago 
we took what we hope was found an amusing walk with him through 
London, and we now call our reader’s attention to a new effort from his 
pen, in which he has worked up his knowledge of England into a hight 
attractive and sensational novel. The title itself, “ The London Ballad. 
Singer,” is eminently suggestive, and allows of marked contrasts between 
high and low life. An analysis of the story will show how far the author 
has succeeded in his difficult undertaking. 

The story opens on a glorious June night in London, and our author 
at once sets to work demolishing the notion of his German readers that 
London is “a melancholy and unrefreshing mass of houses, a desolate 
ocean of streets, damp, dirty, and foggy.” He draws an enchanting 
picture of the Haymarket, at the moment when the Opera is at an end, 
and Lady Castlemere’s carriage stops the way: 


The Haymarket is the marvel of the night in London. That London, to which 
day and the earth belong (and heaven, too, as some think), is then asleep; and 
in the secresy of darkness, the stars, and the moonshine, another London rises 
—a London of deception, a London of dreams, full of intoxicating dances, 
seductive charms, and maddening orgies. The last of the fairies appear. Their 
flowers, their feathers, their diamonds, by day so worthless and .faded ; their 
eyes, by day so hollow and wearied, then sparkle and flash and glitter. Their 
glory lasts from midnight to the dawn, and their kingdom is the Haymarket, with 


* Die Strassensingerin von London. Von Julius Rodenberg. Three Vols. 
Berlin: Seehagen. 
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its theatre fronts, its _ which rise silently in the night, its houses which- 
seem dead, its Turkish divans, its French cafés, and German restaurants; a 
deafening babel of tongues rises from the ground. The activity and seriousness 
which accompany and characterise the incessantly working course of a London 
day have disappeared here, and all living here live for enjoyment. All who 
breathe here breathe joy, all who walk here walk in light. A poor kingdom ! you 
will say; a short glory! But tell me of a kingdom which will not decay, or a 

lory which will not fade away. Sooner or later—what matter. Reality or 
Senptien, who will distinguish one from the other? One is not much better 
than the other, and neither renders the thinking man happy. 


We are compelled to pass over the night scenes in the Haymarket, 
which our author describes with considerable good taste, all things consi- 
dered, and follow George Meadows, brother of my Lady Castlemere, on his 
homeward road. At the corner of Lower John-street he heard a childish 
voice singing “ Annie Laurie,” and saw an old woman beating a poor 
girl. So soon as the former had turned her back, George Meadows went 
up to the singer, who artlessly told him her pitiable tale. The old woman 
was her grandmother, who drove her into the streets to sing, and beat her 
fearfully if she did not arouse the charity of the passers-by. Moved by a 
generous impulse, the young gentleman resolved to take the poor girl 
home with him, and save her from this life of misery. By the connivance 
of his old valet, who had known him when an infant, he smuggled the 
girl into the paternal mansion, and laid her to rest in his dressing-room. 
The next day he informed his father, Lord Hazlewood, that he intended 
to travel on the Continent, and got the girl, whom he christened ‘ Annie 
Laurie,” after the song he had heard her singing, out of the house in the 
disguise of a page. This took place in the ever memorable year when the 
Crimean war was ended, and the Guards marched into London. Lady 
Castlemere proceeded in her carriagé to witness the sight, and was 
rewarded by seeing the hero of the day, the Honourable Captain Fitzroy, 
whose name was on everybody’s lips, as the beau ideal of everything that 
was gallant and noble : 


This Captain Fitzroy had become a thoroughly popular figure ; his biograph 
and poren. were sold in the London streets, so that everybody knew him. i 


was represented in all the pictures with a dog at his side; and, in truth, this ° 


dog had attained nearly as great renown as his master. It was a little dog of 

no very valuable breed, and could not, be particularly handsome, judging from 
its portrait. But this dog had gone with its master to the Crimea in the be- 
ginning of the war ; it was in every engagement by its master’s side: had gone 
through the whole siege of Sebastopol with him ; and, by getting ahead of its 
— was the first British subject that set foot on the walls of the captured 
ortress. 


Just as Captain Fitzroy passed Lady Castlemere’s carriage, an old 
beggar-woman tried to force her way through the crowd and rush at him, 
while shouting that she had been waiting for seventeen years to tear him 
piecemeal. Of course, she was at once removed, but the incident more 
particularly attracted Lady Castlemere’s attention to the handsome officer, 
who found favour in her sight. But, alas! her ladyship was in no posi- 
tion to marry: for her old husband had left all his property to his only 
daughter, with reversion to her mother. However, she thought that 
there would be no harm in knowing the handsome hero of the day. 

Captain Fitzroy had one great failing, which had clung to him p eS 
life—a proclivity for running into debt. When he first entered the army, 
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he indulged in this weakness to the fullest extent, and the result was that 
he was obliged to exchange into a regiment serving in India. There it 
was rumoured that he married the brown daughter of a rajah, and spent. 
several years of happy forgetfulness under the palms of Coromandel. Of 
this nothing positive was known, but it is certain that, some time after, 
Mr. Fitzroy turned up again in the Queen’s coat, suppressed a few small 
native insurrections, and became betrothed to the daughter of a tre- 
mendously rich civilian, Each time, however, that the marriage was about 
to take place, Mr. Fitzroy was called away by some duty; but he had no 
objection to his rich father-in-law in posse paying his debts for him. 
Thus matters went on, until the outbreak of the war recalled the regiment 
to Europe. Captain Fitzroy exchanged into the Guards once again, with 
the firm resolution to do or die. Thus it was that Captain Fitzroy be- 
came a celebrity, and formed the resolution of marrying my Lady Castle- 
mere. His sharp wit soon found out how the land lay: there was a 
daughter, opposing an obstacle to her mother’s re-marriage—a good- 
tempered brother, who protected the troublesome little creature—a 
mother, who hated her child—a sister, who feared her brother—but she 
was a haughty, rich, passionate woman, who, if cleverly backed up, would 
overcome all obstacles, and triumph over hatred and fear. It was worth 
the struggle, and the captain made up his mind to victory. 

We must now return to George Meadows and his Annie Laurie, 
whom we find on board the Baron Osy, bound to Antwerp. The 


description of the passengers is in our author’s best style, and will repay 
quotation : 


The whole travelling company on board the excellent Baron had assembled 
on deck, in order to enjoy the pleasant breeze and bright weather. Here were 
— ladies in bonnets of blue silk, with a gigantic “ugly” in front, like the 
bathing-machines. We can scarce remember ever to have seen such a thin 
worn in England. Possibly, they have such a profound contempt of the Conti- 
nent, that they fancy they cannot make themselves too comfortable. Hence, 
any one who wishes to form a correct idea of the Englishman—the honest, good- 
tempered, open-hearted Englishman—must not make his acquaintance on the 
Corxitinent. The Englishman is himself only at home; abroad, he becomes 
somebody else. Here were young men who lay at full-length on the benches, 
and let the sun shine in their faces. Others were smoking to their hearts’ con 
tent. Smoking is always the first liberty which the Englishman takes abroad. 
Because at home he hardly dares to smoke anywhere, and never with a good 
conscience, he smokes abroad everywhere and always. He smokes when eating, 
he smokes when drinking; he sits smoking in the carriage which conveys him 
to his hotel, and drives away from it smoking. He cannot imagine a tour on 
the Continent without smoking, and he considers it an act of tyranny towards 
the travelling public that he is not allowed to smoke in the Continental theatre, 
the picture-gallery, and the cathedral, which Murray’s Handbook points out as 
things worth seeing. 


On reaching Germany, the happy couple resided at the small Hessian 
university town of Marburg. It is a quaint old place, built round a hill, 
and one of the best specimens of medizval discomfort existing. Its pri- 
mitive dulness, however, is to some extent relieved by the presence of 
the students, who, although few in number, keep up all the traditions of 
the Burschenschaft, and are tremendous fellows, indeed, as they stalk 
about the streets in their postilion boots, and smoke pipes with stems 
several yards in length. The account which our author gives of student- 
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life is admirably truthful, but we have no space for it. The important 

oint for us is that a poor musician, one Walter Griin, saw Annie 

aurie at the window, and fell desperately in love with her. Hence, 
when Mr. Meadows departed, Walter neglected the affection of his cousin 
Gertrude, who was fervently attached to him, and resolved to go to 
London, and make his fortune as a musician. On reaching the world’s 
capital, Walter went through various adventures, not greatly to ad- 
vantage, but at length stumbled over a friend, one Franz Michel, who 
had a situation at the orchestra of the Café Chantant in Leicester-square, 
who gave him a shelter in his lodgings near Golden-square. The locale 
is admirably hit off : 

The music-master’s lodging was not very brilliant or excessively clean, as 
could be seen at the first glance of the torn curtains and dingy window-panes, 
It consisted of a bedroom, in which were a bed, a sofa (with velvet strips hang- 
ing down), a chair (covered with faded damask), and hanging shelves. These 
shelves were at the same time his wardrobe, and the top was lumbered with 
boots, shirts, empty bottles, and boxes. On the lower could be seen hair-papers, 
a piece of a veil, music-paper, tailors’ bills, packets of letters, a bottle half full 
of rum, a saucer of blacking, a French grammar, and a shoe. Walter had been 
standing for a long time at a window, and looking down into the street, while 
Franz Michel was still busied in getting up and dressing. What Walter saw 
was hardly worth the trouble. Michel’s bedroom was on the third floor of one 
of the shabbiest houses in Sherrard-street, and Sherrard-street is one of the 
shabbiest streets at the west-end of London. Once matters were very different. 
Lord Bolingbroke, the handsomest, wittiest, and most worthless of Queen 
Anne’s ministers, once resided in Golden-square ; and Mrs. Robinson, the great 
actress, lived there; and Lord Peterborough, the aristocratic adventurer, who 
loved her, assuredly found his way to her house more than once through Sher- 
rard-street. But now none of the old splendour is to be seen, and the houses 
in Sherrard-street are only inhabited at the present day by hairdressers, snuff- 
dealers, and bakers. On the ground floor of the house in which Michel’s room 
was, a fugitive barber from Vienna had settled, who, with his wife and child, 
did not do badly in Sherrard-street, especially as he had an additional business 
in cigars, but who could not forget his Vienna, whither he could never return 
owing to his highly treasonable complicity in the October revolution. Hence, 
what Walter saw from the music-master’s window was not remarkably interest- 
ing. A house opposite, in want of repair, dusty and gloomy; a few stout 
women in the open house-doors ; the great organ in front of the door; a black- 
haired Italian with a yellow face and green velveteen jacket, who was turning 
it, and some little girls singing and dancing to the music. 


Walter manages to secure a livelihood by joining the orchestra at the 
Café Chantant, and, while walking the streets at night, comes across 
Annie Laurie, who is in a deplorable state of poverty. He watches her 
to her lodgings, and tells her of his love ; but she begs him never to 
mention the subject to her again, as her heart is dead. She has been 
abandoned by the only man i she could ever love, and cares not how 
soon she may die. 

In the mean while, Captain Fitzroy has made the running at a great 
ace. The little girl whcm her mother had put out of the way at school, 
illed herself while trying to climb the wall ; and this obstacle removed, 

Lady Castlemere cannot refuse his hand. It is arranged that the mar- 
riage is to take place at the family castle in Wales ; but, before they go 
down, her ladyship pays a visit to the Crystal Palace, and is much struck 
by the playing of a young pianist in the gallery, This is Walter Griin, 
to whom she makes an offer to accompany her to Wales, and perform to 
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her when she felt in the humour. Walter accepts the offer, and, at the 
castle, comes across George Meadows, who has not deserted Annie Laurie, 
but, being attacked by insanity, has been confined by his sister’s directions, 
He is very near death’s door, when he overhears Walter playing the 
tune of “ Annie Laurie,” which brings back an entire flood of memories. 
In a lucid interval he implores Walter to write to Annie, and bid her 
see him before he dies, and the young German does so at once. 

In the mean while, all the preparations have been made for the cele- 
bration of a festival connected with the family history of the Hazlewoods 
of Trevynyr. In the year 1658, a royalist conspiracy was formed in 
Wales, and James Butler, Duke of Ormond, went to fetch his royal 
master. But at the decisive moment—it was on August 18, 1658, 
when the autumn roses were blooming—the conspirators received secret 
information that their plot was discovered, and the government intended 
to feign ignorance till the Pretender. had landed, when he would be 
arrested. How should he be warned? How send a message to him 
when all the English ports were guarded? The cavaliers were in de- 
spair ; but Lady Jane Hazlewood hit upon a plan. She went into Tre- 
vynyr park—and a sadly desolate park it was at that time—and to the 
spot where the autumn roses bloomed over the ruins of the blown-up 
tower. She plucked a nosegay, and, while fastening it, added a rose of 
pink paper, on the innermost leaf of which she wrote: ‘In Heaven’s 
name do not come: all is discovered.’”” Now Lady Jane had a waiting- 
maid, a wild Welsh girl, from her own village, of the name of Luc 
Walters. To this girl she trusted the ‘nosegay, and sent her with it 
across the sea to King Charles, “the man over the water.” When the 
girl got to Bristol port, her pockets were searched ‘for letters in cypher; 
but as nothing of the sort was found, she was allowed to pass unhin- 
dered with her nosegay. And in this way she reached Dunkirk when 
Charles IT. was ready to start, and, glowing with haste, with her dark 
eyes full of fire, and the prettiest face which ever a child of Wales 
possessed, she handed his majesty the posy. His majesty, very pleased 
at having escaped such a peril, went back to Brussels, and with him 
went Lucy Walters. When the king came to his own again, he gave 
Lady Jane, when she came to court, a sounding kiss, and ordered that 
the arms of the Hazlewoods should henceforth quarter a rose, while he 
made her a viscountess. It does not appear that his majesty fell in love 
with her; perhaps her red nose was the cause of his hesitation; but he 
procured her a husband in Major Codrington, an honest cavalier who 
had been equerry to Charles II. at Brussels, although his majesty pos- 
sessed no horses at that time. At Trevynyr, the rule was established 
that a feast of the roses should be held every hundred years, on the 
anniversary of the despatch of Lucy Walters, and on August 18, 1858, 
it came round again, and was employed to announce the marriage of 
Lady Castlemere and Major Fitzroy to the nobility and gentry as- 
sembled at the castle. 

While the guests were enjoying their wine, an unexpected visitor ap- 
peared in Annie Laurie, who had at once obeyed Walter’s message. 
She found her way into George’s presence, and received his last kiss; but 
the breath was scarce out of his body ere Lady Castlemere ordered her to 
be expelled, with the utmost ignominy. After due time the marriage was 
performed quietly, and the happy couple resolved to spend their honey- 
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moon on the Continent. As they are crossing London-bridge, however, 
in a dense fog, the horses are startled ; her ladyship tries to leap out, but 
her head is dashed against the kerbstone, and she is killed on the spot. 
At this very moment two men ascend the steps leading to the water-side, 
bearing a lifeless body: it is that of Annie Laurie, who has no longer 
been able to endure her grief. Major Fitzroy is suddenly assailed by the 
old woman, whom we saw on the morning when the Guards marched 
in, and the whole story comes out. Annie Laurie is the major’s own 
daughter, by a girl whom he seduced and deserted before he went to 
India, and Nemesis has seized him in the moment of his fancied triumph. 
Walter Griin waits in London long enough to see the poor girl buried, 
and then, like a sensible man, returns to Germany and marries his cousin 
Gertrude, who has been waiting for him all the while, with the patience 
peculiar to German girls. 

Such is a bare outline of this thoroughly sensational story. Apart from 
its merits as a story—and they are considerable—there is a description of 
a haunted house, into which Major Fitzroy gets, and is awfully staggered 
till he finds out that he is being galvanised by a band of robbers—the 
author displays a remarkable knowledge of London life and character. 
He is as much at home in a West-end club as in the dark arches of the 
Adelphi, and displays an acquaintance with the night-side of London life, 
which is positively marvellous in a foreigner. He also proves himself an 
excellent judge of English character, and sketches in lightly, but effectively, 


the most prominent points of the national idiosyncrasies. His book, we . 


take it, is one which will remove many prejudices still existing in Ger- 
many about the English, not the least remarkable being the notion that 
the nation is divided into two classes, the enormously rich and the enor- 
mously poor, thus ignoring that middle class of which we are so justly 
proud. If we are bound to find any fault with Dr. Rodenberg, it is one 
to which we alluded in a previous article: he dwells too enthusiastically 
upon those scenes of London life which we prefer to keep under a discreet 
veil. It may be very interesting to Germans to know, for once in a way, 
all about the doings in the Haymarket, and the scenes at the Argyll 
Rooms; but Dr. Rodenberg has already told them about this, and per- 
haps somewhat too fully, in previous works. 

This is, however, the aly adverse criticism which we find ourselves 
called on to offer. In other respects we may offer Dr. Rodenberg the 
very high praise of saying that he does not write at all like a German, 
and that is no slight comfort to a reviewer, whom his calling compels to 
wade through vast amounts of the dreariness which German authors are 
under the impression goes to make up a novel. We doubt not but that 
we shall have a further opportunity of recording the author’s progress in 
our pages, and everything seems to promise him a brilliant career in 
literature. Altogether, then, it will be perhaps advisable to recommend 
our readers to leave the ‘ Ballad-Singer of London” unperused for the 
present, and wait till Dr. Rodenberg has produced some work which does 
not, through its peculiar construction, and the necessities of the plot, grate 
to some slight extent upon the moral nerves of English readers. After 
all, though, in these ultra-sensational days, no author can expect a favour- 
able reception unless he introduces startling and melodramatic incidents, 
though, Aetunatle, we English have not descended so low as to procure 


our excitement from the purlieus of the West-end after midnight. 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 


By Captain Broox J. KnicGurt. 


CHAPTER X. 


OTTAWA. 


I cannor take my leave of Canada without saying a few words about 
the “City of the Woods,” as Ottawa, the future capital of Canada is, or 
was, called. 

We visited Ottawa en route from Quebec to the Canadian settler’s 
home, which place I was in too great a hurry to reach, to spare time for 
descriptions of the sights I saw on the journey. 

Arriving at Montreal on our retrograde movement from Quebec— 
made, I should add, for “ strategic reasons,” and not at all upon com- 
pulsion—we had the choice of two routes to Ottawa. The first and most 
direct was by rail the whole way, branching off from the trunk line at 
Prescott Junction. The second, by rail and river, is, I understand, far 
the most beautiful, but the frequent changing from cars to boats, and 
boats back to cars, frightened us, and we, unwisely I now think, adopted 
the rail in its undivided integrity. I have already described the swamps 
and forests between Ottawa and Prescott ; you will, therefore, be pleased 
to imagine our arrival at the former place. The first thing that strikes 
you as you drive through the streets of the “ City of the Woods” from the 
railway depdt, is the newness of everything. Houses built and building, 
roads made and making, heaps of stones, heaps of timber, high vcaffold. 
ings, and deep excavations, meet the eye on every side. 

The Royal Victoria Hotel, to which we went, although large and 
commodious, was not half furnished, and had boys and girls instead of 
professional waiters as attendants. It had been, we were told, “ splen- 
didly furnished” for the Prince of Wales’s visit, but the furniture, bein 
of far too costly a character for the common exigencies of an hotel, h 
been all sent back to Montreal, and I suppose the attendants also. The 
only relic of the Prince’s visit remaining was a grand pianoforte in a splen- 
did rosewood case. ‘This instrument was highly prized by the loyal land- 
lord; chiefly, I believe, on account of a gymnastic performance of Prince 
Alfred’s upon the top of the piano, which broke off a good sized piece of 
wood from the highly-polished and beautifully-veined case, thus entirely 
disfiguring it; but when I expressed my regret that so valuable and 
handsome a piece of furniture should be thus mutilated, I was informed 
that the mutilation had very much increased the value of the pianoforte, 
and, moreover, that the piece broken off would be preserved with sacred 
affection and jealous care, for “ had it not been trodden upon by a royal 
foot ?” Had this anecdote been known at Washington at the time the 
Trent outrage took place, I think it possible that Mr. Seward might have 
released Messrs. Slidell and Mason of his own accord, instead of waiting 
till he was forced to do so. 


Considering the rapidity with which cities have sprung up amidst 
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the primeval forests of America, Ottawa may be looked upon as quite 
an ancient city. 

In 1825, Colonel By, of the Royal Engineers, was ordered to super- 
intend the construction of the Rideau Canal, and from that year Ottawa 
dates its origin. 

Whilst at Ottawa, Professor Gertrude van Cortlandt was kind enough 
to present me with a pamphlet written by him upon “ The Rise and 
Progress of the City of Ottawa.” It interested me much, and I trust 
' that the few extracts which I am about to make from Dr. van Cort- 
landt’s work will interest my readers. He says: “ During the last 
American war it was found that the transport of ordnance, and other 
stores, up the river St. Lawrence, was attended in all cases with great 
_ hazard, and in many instances with positive loss, as it was found neces- 
sary to sink the bateau containing military stores to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy. ‘To avoid a repetition of similar disasters 
in the event of another war with the United States, a canal, connecting 
the waters of the river Ottawa with Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, 
was projected in the imperial parliament. 

“ Amongst the warmest advocates of this measure was the Duke of 
Wellington, and, indeed, it was chiefly through his efforts that the 
Rideau Canal Bill was passed.” 

I do not intend to enter into particulars touching the Rideau Canal, 
further than to state that it was began, continued, and finished by Colonel 
John By, who, whilst employed upon the canal, founded the present city 
of Ottawa, which was called Bytown, after the name of its founder. I 
will conclude my observations upon this subject by quoting the official 
report after the completion of the Rideau Canal: “ The excellence of the 
workmanship, and the superior construction of the lock sand dams, require 
no praise. They speak for themselves, and are the subject of much ad- 
miration, and, in the opinion of those most competent to judge of such 
works, exceed anything of the kind in any part of the world... . 
While this work stands, a splendid instance of the munificence of our 
paternal government, and an imperishable monument of its fostering 
care, it will transmit to posterity with distinguished honour the name of 
Colonel By, with whom the idea of the work first originated, and who, 
by a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, was destined to superintend 
its construction.”—Hagerman’s Report. 1832. 

Little did the gallant colonel imagine, when he stood upon the bluffs 
of the Ottawa, and in his mind mapped out a few streets amidst the sur- 
rounding wilderness, that he was laying the foundations of the future 
capital of Canada; little did he think, as he looked down upon the soli- 
tary canoe and the few hardy voyagers who had pioneered the way up 
the unknown waters of the Ottawa, how few years would pass before 
steamers would float where his humble canoe now floated—before those 
still and silent waters would resound with the shouts of the “ lumberers” 
—before, in short, the surounding wilderness would become a city, the 
savage solitude a civilisation. 

The Royal Victoria Hotel is nearly opposite the entrance to the govern- 
ment buildings now in course of construction. These buildings are being 
erected upon a grand scale, and will be, when completed, both handsome 


and imposing. They are situated upon one of the highest bluffs over- 
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looking the Ottawa, from whence is one of the most magnificent views 

oucan wellimagine. Directly beneath you are the broad waters of the 
Ottawa, which, on the evening when, sitting upon a huge block of 
chiselled granite, I gazed on the glorious panorama spread out before me, 
were calm and unruffled “ as a child’s repose.” Away to the left are the 
celebrated Chaudiére Falls, surrounded by the saw-mills of the largest 
lumber establishment on the continent of America, or indeed in the 
world, Beyond the Falls, the Upper Ottawa may be seen for miles and 
miles, winding its silvery way from the primeval forests and savage moun- 
tains from whence it springs, whilst all around, as far as the eye can 
reach, is a grand and illimitable expanse of forest, with a blue haze as of 
mountains in the distance. Truly, as you look upon this wildly pic- 
turesque scene, you may well imagine that you have reached the ultima 
thule of civilisation. The click of the mason’s chisels sounded strangely 
in my ears; the “ Canadian boatmen’s song,” or even the “ war whoop” 
of the “ Red-skins,” would have been more in accordance with the primi- 
tive grandeur of those glorious old woods and flowing waters. 

The next morning we walked to the Chaudiére Falls, which are really 
very fine, but after Niagara seemed small and insignificant. The body of 
water is great, but has only a fall of forty feet. 

We were shown “the slides,” down which the timber is launched to 
avoid the Falls, and down one of which the Prince of Wales was launched, 
seated upon a raft of the said timber. Of course one must go down “ the 
slide,” but unluckily there was no timber going down that day.. 

“ You shall not be disappointed ; I will have some timber cast loose on 
purpose for your accommodation ; there is plenty lying above the Falls 
ready to go down.” 

Thus spake Mr. Eddy, one of the principal manufacturers in the 
lumber trade, and owing to his kindness we were not disappointed, We 
stepped upon some huge “sticks” floating at the back of the Falls, 
which the men in attendance immediately cast off from a larger body to 
which they were attached, and we were then poled and pushed into the 
current. It was a sort of raft that we were upon, consisting of two 
layers of immense trees ; the timbers that rested on the water were tied 
together with strong ropes, the upper timbers were placed at right angles, 
transversely, over the lower ones, and were not fastened at all, but kept 
their places by their own weight. Upon these the adventurers were 
desired to seat themselves. I chose out the biggest tree of the lot, and 
took my seat, tucking my legs well under me, for reasons which proved 
to be sufficiently good. 

Once in the current, the momentum rapidly increases, we shoot over a 
couple of mimic slides, and anon we approach the grand slide of all; the 
pace gets better and better every moment; the nose of the raft is over the 
edge of the incline, it dips, we catch a momentary glimpse of a long and 
steep declivity of foaming water, and are instantly in the midst of it, 
rushing along at the rate of twenty miles an hour. It was intensely ex- 
citing ; I never enjoyed a joke more in my life. The raft was half buried 
in foam and fury, the water dashing over it and gushing up between the 
logs of timber in every direction, sousing most unmercifully all legs not 

properly stowed. 
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In less time than I have taken to chronicle the adventure, it was over, 
and we were floating peacefully upon the calm bosom of the river beneath 
the Falls, amongst beautifully wooded islands and deep still pools. 

I could not but be struck with this sudden change of scene. A moment 
ago we were struggling and hurtling through the rush of mighty waters, 
our ears filled with their roar and our eyes with their spray. Now we are 
shut out from even a sight of the raging waters, for the impetus of the 
descent has carried us round the projecting point of an island, whose trees 
dip into the silent stream; and as we step on shore the merry notes of 
birds salute our ears, the blink of many a bonny wild flower refreshes our 
eyes, and the Chaudiére Falls might, but for a hoarse murmuring which 
no one heeds, be miles away. Mr. Eddy, to whose kindness we were 
indebted for the whirl down “ the slide,” was obliging enough to show 
us over one or two of the mills, which were hard at work manufacturing 
buckets. 

These mills are situated almost at the edge of the Falls, and are en- 
tirely worked by water, no steam being necessary in presence of the 
tremendous water-power so close at hand. Mr. Eddy informed me that 
during the last year eighty thousand superficial feet of timber had 
passed down the slides pex diem. This may give you some idea of the 
enormous extent of the lumber trade at Ottawa. Indeed, Ottawa may 
be justly called “the key of the lumber trade,” the supply furnished 
there is the chief dependence of the spring and “ fall” fleets, which arrive 
in Canada for timber for Europe. Besides the European trade, Ottawa 
sends large quantities of sawn lumber to the United States, where the 
demand for Canadian timber is constantly increasing. For these sta- 
tistics I am indebted to Dr. van Cortlandt’s pamphlet, and I think I can- 
not do better than transcribe what he says of the Bytown of 1834, and 
the Ottawa of 1859. The learned doctor thus writes: 

“ Let us only go back to 1834, the ever memorable year of the second 
cholera, when, on account of the devastation occasioned by that fearful 
scourge, and the abscondings and removals consequent —_ stagnation 
of business, we were reduced literally to the piteous condition of a By- 
town, or out-of-the-way place. A solitary steamer might then be seen 
in a state of hapless inactivity moored at the wharf for three days in 
the week, for want of occupation: the royal mail was only delivered 
and dismissed every alternate day. A plain two-story wooden house 
was pronounced by one of our military governors to be ‘a splendid hotel 
for so small a place.’ We had neither a printing-press, a foundry, a 
tan-yard, or even a butcher's stall in the whole town; we had not one 
fire-engine to quench our not unfrequent conflagrations, and even if we 
had possessed an engine, we had but one pail to carry water with. 

“ A quarter of a century has passed away, and ‘The City of the 
Woods’ has shaken off both its name and its nature. Itis no longer a 
Bytown; it is no longer a hamlet consisting of thirty or forty houses, 
principally of wood. It is now the capital of Canada, and although it 
is as yet but a city in embryo, it is well laid out, its streets are wide, re- 
gular, and uniform, and the houses are built for the most part of a 
handsome grey limestone. It has a population of twelve thousand souls, 
and the numbers of its inhabitants are yearly and rapidly increasing. 
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Tt possesses now five printing-presses, several large commodious stone- 
built hotels, various foundries, tanneries, and markets, besides half a 
dozen fire-engines, and the most extensive lumber trade in the world. 

“In 1854, Bytown, by an act of the provincial parliament, was 
created a city, and its name changed to Ottawa. It is situated on the 
Ottawa river, eighty-seven miles from its confluence with the St. Law- 
rence, and at the mouth of the Rideau River—hence the Rideau Canal, 
which cuts the city in two, dividing it into Upper and Lower Town, and 
entering the Ottawa through eight magnificent stone locks. A massive 
cut stone bridge, erected by the Royal Sappers and Miners, crosses the 
canal, and has already, from the rapidly increasing traffic of the city, 
become utterly inadequate to the due accommodation of the public. 

“The principal quarters of the town are supplied with gas, and an 
early construction of water-works is in contemplation. 

“The future of Ottawa is not difficult to foresee. Situated in the 
centre of a fertile and rapidly developing country, holding, as it were, 
the key of the lumber trade, possessing inexhaustible water-power, 
which men of enterprise and capital are turning yearly to account, 
possessing also every facility of communication with the principal cities 
and towns in rheew & as on as with those of the United States, Ottawa 
is destined, at no distant period, to become a place of important manu- 
facturing operations; and, in the event of the ‘ Ottawa and Georgian Bay 
Ship Canal’ being carried into effect, it will stand on the great water- 
highway to the West. Its natural capabilities for defence are great and 
important.” 

The river Ottawa, as doubtless my intelligent reader perfectly knows, 
divides Upper and Lower Canada. A town having arisen upon the 
river’s banks, it was deemed advisable to unite the two provinces by 
means of a bridge, and a bridge was accordingly thrown across the 
chasm of the Chaudiére Falls. The 21st of September, 1826, the same 
day which witnessed the commencement of the Rideau Canal, also wit- 
nessed the placing of the foundation-stone of the bridge by the Countess 
of Dalhousie, the Earl of Dalhousie being at the time Governor-General 
of Canada. 

The bridge, which was of wood, was not destined to be completed. The 
scow (or vessel), which had been moored in mid-stream, as a base upon 
which to erect the arch, was struck by a stick of timber, forced from her 
moorings, and swept down the stream, carrying with her the half-finished 
bridge and eight workmen, one of whom was unfortunately drowned. 
Another attempt was shortly made, and with better temporary success. 
This new bridge was opened in 1828, was found to be insecure, and was 
accordingly strengthened by two large chain cables in 1834, and eventually 
shared the fate of its predecessor on the 18th of May, 1836. “ A resident 
of the place actually walked over it only two “were, 
the 17th of September, 1844, the present wire suspension-bridge, built by 
the province, was opened to the public. It cost fifteen thousand dollars 
currency, and was constructed by an aged American contractor, by name 
Wilkinson.’’ As you stand upon this suspension-bridge, and look on the 
whirling, foaming Falls, and racing rapids, you certainly recognise a 
miniature similarity to the great and unapproachably-glorious Niagara, 
especially in the formation of the Falls. There is a mimic “ horseshoe” 


efore its fall.” “On . 
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at the Chaudiére, and a mimic “ goat island,” separating two portions of 
the Falls. Insignificant as the Chaudiére may be in comparison with 
Niagara, the Ottawa is by no means an insignificant river; the body of 
water that tumbles over the Chaudiére Falls is immense, and the wrath 
of the roaring waters grand and imposing. That anything having within | 
it the breath of life could pass over those Falls, and live, seems impossible 
to you as you watch their fury and their force, and yet a living creature 
has gone over the Chaudiére and survived; and thus, according to Van 
Cortlandt, it happened : 

“The miraculous escape of a person, after actually passing over the 
mighty cataract of the Chaudiére, occurred on Monday, the 16th of June, 
1851. On this occasion four men on a crib of timber, trying to make the 
government slides, were carried by a breeze into the rapids. One of them, 
Jean Baptiste Beaume, foreseeing the danger of their situation, imme- 
diately jumped off the crib with the intention of gaining the pier, some 
two hundred yards above the Falls, but was mortally injured by a stick of 
floating timber crushing him against the pier. After passing the pier, a 
second man leaped into the rapids, with the desperate hope of gaining the 
shore, but was immediately carried over the cataract. The remaining two 
men clung instinctively to a piéce of the crib, were carried over the awful 
abyss, and, wonderful to relate, escaped safely into the smooth water below 
the Falls, when unfortunately the stick, in whirling past a little island, 
revolved, and one of the men was thrown off; he, poor fellow, sank to 
rise no more, The other man, Frangois Vandal, was miraculously saved ; 
the only mortal on record, of the many who have travelled the same 
course, who lived to tell the tale.’’ 

Again, the learned doctor relates a thrilling scene : 

“ On the afternoon of Tuesday, August 22nd, 1854, the thrilling news 
of a large crib, with eight men in it, being grounded over the Big Kettle 
of the Chaudiére, was speedily circulated throughout the town, and led 
to the congregating of a large number of people at the place. This crib, 
unlike the preceding ones, had been carried by a north-west wind from 
the Lower Canada side to the centre of the river, where it was arrested 
by the shallowness of the water at the very edge of the Falls, where, to 
an ordinary spectator, relief seemed hopeless. The men were so chilled 
by the evaporation of the water that they were compelled to wrap them- 
selves up in their blankets, and presented a most heartrending spectacle. 
Measures were immediately taken to rescue them, small though the 
chances of success appeared. A small cord was thrown towards them, 
but alas! it was whirled past their eager, outstretched hands, just beyond 
their reach. Again and again was the line thrown, and again and again 
did the shivering, despairing men miss it by afew inches; at length, after 
many fruitless attempts, and when hope was well-nigh dead in the breasts 
of all, the line reached them. A strong rope was then fixed to the line 
by those on shore, to this again a cable or hawser was attached, rings 
were then slipped on to the hawser, and cords fastened to the rings. By 
means of the slight cord originally thrown over, this apparatus was 
hauled across the foaming waters by the trembling men, and fastened to 
the stranded crib. One of the men was immediately lashed to the rings 
by the cords attached thereto, and was quickly drawn over the abyss of 
waters by hundreds of willing hands on shore, who held the other end of 
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the hawser ; and thus, one by one, the eight men were all rescued from 
their frightful situation.” 

“ Frightful situation” indeed! I can scarcely imagine a more frightful 
one. The agony of the two men who were carried over the Falls was, 
no doubt, intense, but it was momentary; they were scarcely engulphed 
in the raging waters ere they were floating upon the calm river below ; 
they had no time for a long agony of dread. But the poor men on the 
crib were for hours upon the brink of destruction—for hours literally on 
the very edge of those Falls, down which no breathing soul had gone and 
lived, save one alone—for hours they stared death in the face, so near 
that the bitterness of death must in imagination have indeed passed over 
their souls. 

Besides the grist and saw-mills at the Chaudiére Falls, there are other 
mills at the mouth of the Rideau River, where it enters the Ottawa. 
“ Also upon Victoria Island there is a large iron-foundry, doing an exten- 
sive business ; and two other establishments of the same kind, embracing 
the construction of steam-engines, in operation in Ottawa.” The late Mr. 
Mackay erected the first large cloth-factory on the Ottawa. This exten- 
sive establishment was built in 1841. For the first six years all the work 
was done by handlooms, but, in 1847, a number of power-looms were 
substituted for them. The factory gives constant employment toa large 
number of persons, and has turned out three thousand five hundred pairs 
of blankets in the course of a year; the quality of which may in a mea- 
sure be imagined from the fact of a gold medal having been,awarded to 
Mr. Mackay for blankets at the Exposition of all Nations, held in London 
in 1851. 

There are also distilleries, brick-yards—a propos to which, I see that 
the first edifice composed entirely of bricks was built about the year 1835 
—hat-factories, turning out from ten to twelve thousand hats annually of 
first-class quality, principally of silk and fur, manufacturing also a very 
large amount of furs at the same establishment into articles of clothing 
for the Canadian winter; an electric telegraph depdt, with eommunication 
to Prescott on the Grand Trunk rail, and by consequence with the whole 
continent of America; and a railway to Prescott, of which Dr. van 
Cortlandt says: “The laying of the track was commenced April 9, 1854, 
and the welcome whistle of the first rail-car was heard at five o’clock 
A.M., December 20, 1854.” It is most cheering to know that this great 
undertaking, which was carried successfully through in the face of un- 
paralleled obstacles, is likely to remunerate the stockholders. I hope it 
may with all my heart. To begin and finish a railway of fifty-four miles, 
‘in the face of unparalleled obstacles,” in less than nine months, is indeed 
a creditable performance, and deserving of success. For my own part, I 
can bear witness to the swamps and forests through which the rail has been 
carried, and to the smoothness of the ¢rajet. There is also a consumers’ 
gas company, established by an act of incorporation from the provincial 
parliament ; by the aid of which company the city was first lighted with 

December 31, 1855; and a mechanics’ institute. In 1853, the 
ytown Mechanics’ Institute and Atheneum was incorporated, and the 
opening lecture was delivered by Dr. van Cortlandt on the 15th of March, 
his subject being, “The Phenomena of Vegetation.” This institution 
has already gained for itself a high position, and, if divested of political 
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and sectarian bias, bids fair to rank, ere long, amongst the foremost in 
the province. Some of its operations have been of so important a nature, 
and have served so good a purpose in furthering the interests of the 
Ottawa country, that it would be unjust not to notice them amongst the 
records of the place. In the latter end of June, 1853, it being under- 
stood that his excellency the governor-general, Lord Elgin, and suite, 
together with other distinguished personages, intended visiting Bytown, 
the managing committee of the institute considered that it would be con- 
ducive to the interests thereof to devise some means of bringing it parti- 
cularly under their notice. Accordingly, it was determined that an 
artistic and scientific local exhibition should take place, and that his ex- 
cellency should be invited to open the same in person. 

The exhibition was opened on Thursday, July 28, by the governor- 
general. It was kept open to the public from ten A.M. to ten P.M. until 
Saturday the 30th, and was visited by some thousands of people. 

I copy the following from the report of the managing committee, 
issued shortly after the event had taken place: ‘“ Although the time for 
making preparations was exceedingly limited, considering the amount of 
labour necessary to perform, your committee feel much satisfaction in 
reporting that their success has exceeded all that was anticipated. The 
exhibition called forth the admiration of his excelleney and suite, and of 
all others who visited it. The results, your committee ee no doubt, will 
be highly beneficial by bringing the institution into notice, and by giving 
it a standing in the eyes of the community at large, which it otherwise 
would not have obtained.” 

Ihave lingered long at Ottawa; possibly too long for the pleasure 
and the patieuce of my readers, and yet how gladly would I linger yet 
longer ; how gladly would I revisit thee thou strangely wild and singu- 
larly beautiful “ City of the Woods !” 

I was very sorry to find myself once more in “the cars” upon the 
“back track” to Prescott; I never remember leaving a place, to which 
I was unattached either by reason or recollection, with so much regret as 
I left Ottawa; and I could not, by any refinement of sophistry, console 
myself after the manner of a pair of scissors, for I felt, as I cast a last 
look at the misty Chaudiére and the bold bluffs of the Ottawa, that 
truly we never should “ meet again.” 


JACK LOFTY. 


TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By MonksHoop. 


Mr. Macreapy changed his mind, and did not act Jack Lofty, as he 
had intended; else it might now be superfluous to explain to modern 
readers who, and whose creation, Jack Lofty is. Had Mr. Macread 
kept to his resolve, and popularised the character, it might now be a wok 
favourite on the boards, and a familiar name in periodicals. As it is, a 
generation that worships Lord Dundreary and frequents the Colleen 
Bawn, can hardly be expected to recognise Jack Lofty, or read the Good- 
natured Man. 

Goldsmith’s Jack Lofty, then, in the play just named, is pronounced 
by Mr. Forster the first of the family of Jack Brags, who have since been 
so laughter-moving in books as welll as theatres. 

He sublimely affects intimacy with great people, whom he don’t so 
much as know by sight. He proffers his influence with them as a short 
and sure way to preferment. He scatters broadcast his promises of ad- 
vancement to the aspiring, and deliverance to the embarrassed. He 
ushers himself in with a jaunty caution to his servant, that if the Vene- 
tian ambassador, or that teasing creature the Marquis, should call, he’s 
not at home. He’s not to be bothered by the like of them. If that 
person calls about the commission, let him know that it’s made out. As 
for Lord Cumbercourt’s stale request, it can keep cold. But thus it is 
eternally—solicited for places here, teased for pensions there, and courted 
everywhere. Is Jack called to assist Mr. Honeywood in difficulties? 
“My dear madam, what can a private man like me do? One man can’t 
do everything ; and then, I do so much in this way every day. Let me 
see, something considerable might be done for him by subscription ; it 
could not fail if I carried the list. I'll undertake to set down a brace of 
dukes, two dozen lords, and half the lower house, at my own peril.” Of 
course Mr. Lofty goes a little too far at last, in his lying assumption of 
intimacy with his betters, and is convicted of impudent audacity, and 
brought to open shame. 

Mat Prior neatly catches and convicts a vapourer of this order, who 
abuses him to his face, and charges him with all sorts of mal-practices 
and misdemeanonrs, in the complacent belief that he is imposing on an 
admiring ignoramus. At last the poet ventures to inquire of Damon his 
degree of intimacy with the man he rates so soundly: 


* And pray, sir (it delights me), tell ; 
You know this author mighty well ?” 
“Know him? d’ye question it? Odds-fish ! 
Sir, does a beggar know his dish ? 
I loved him ; as I told you, I 
Advised hin——” Here a stander-by 
Twitched Damon gently by the cloak, 
And thus, unwilling, dam broke : 
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** Damon, ’tis time we should retire, 
The man you talk with is Mat Prior.”* 


Some personal experience was, no doubt, the occasion of this metrical 
tale. And that Prior was at once mindful of Damon, and tickled by his 
impudence, appears from an allusive line in another piece, where he 
pictures a man elated by champagne, who 


Is in the chair; prescribes the law ; 
And lies with those he never saw. 


Merle d’Aubignét goes some way towards making a Jack Lofty of 
Charles von Miltitz (renowned in the annals of the Reformation), when 
he says that this Chamberlain of the Pope was a man who had pushed 
and pressed onwards at the court of Rome, by dint of boasting his rela- 
tionship to the Saxon princes, on the strength of which the Roman 
courtiers sometimes gave him the title of Duke of Saxony; and by 
making in Italy a “silly vaunt” of his German nobility, while in Ger- 
many he made a “ clumsy imitation” of the elegance of Italian manners. 

Tasso’s Vafrine can play the pretender’s game to advantage, on occa- 
sion (and “of sly intelligence he proved all ways”), as when in the 
insinuating himself into the Christians’ assembly, 


He sided there a lusty lovely lass, 

And with some courtly terms the wench he boards ; 
He _— acquaintance, and as bold appears 

As he had known that virgin twenty years.§ 


Henry Mackenzie introduces a genuine scion of the stock, in the 
person of the voluble young gentleman in a white frock and a red-laced 
waistcoat, who impresses Harley with a fugitive sense of his importance. 
For he tells a great many “immensely comical stories,” and “ con- 
founded smart things,” acted and spoken by lords, ladies, and young 
bucks of quality, of his acquaintance. When he goes out, in a fuss, 
saying he’s afraid he has missed an appointment, and that he’s con- 
sumedly given to missing of appointments, Harley asks another of the 
company who that young gentleman is? “A gentleman!” is the reply 
“ay, he is one of your gentlemen at the top of an affidavit. I knew him, 
some years ago, in the quality of a footman ; and, I believe, he had some- 
times the honour to be a pimp. At last, some of the great folks, to whom 
he had been serviceable in both capacities, had him made a gauger, in 
which station he remains, and has the assurance to pretend an acquaint- 
ance with men of quality. The impudent dog !””||—Hannah More’s Mrs. 
Fentham,{ setting out in life with a very slender acquaintance, has made 
her way rapidly, by insinuating to one person of note how intimate she 
is with another, as well as telling both what handsome things each said 
of the other.—Near of kin to her (if kindred even the remotest there can 
be between Mr. Dickens’s creations and Miss Hannah More’s) must have 
been that Sir Barnet Skettles who was so proud of making people ac- 
quainted with people,—who, if he had the good fortune to get hold of a 
raw recruit, or a country gentleman, and ensnared him to his hospitable 


* Prior, The Conversation. + The Chameleon. 
i Hist. de la Réform., 1. v. ch. i. § Fairfax’s Tasso, b. xix. st. 77. 
The Man of Feeling, ch. xix. 4 Ceelebs, ch. ix. 
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villa, would say to him, on the morning after his arrival, “ Now, my dear 
sir, is there anybody you would like to know? Who is there you would 
wish to meet? Do you take any interest in writing people, or in paint- 
ing or sculpturing people, or in acting people, or in anything of that 
.sort ?” Possibly the patient answered yes, and mentioned somebody, of 
whom Sir Barnet had no more personal knowledge than of Ptolemy the 
Great. Sir Barnet replied that nothing on earth was easier, as he knew 
him very well: immediately called on the aforesaid somebody, left his 
ecard, wrote a short note,—“ My dear Sir—penalty of your eminent 
position—friend at my house naturally desirous—Lady Skettles and 
myself participate—trust that genius being superior to ceremony, you 
will do us the distinguished favour of giving us pleasure,” &c. &c.—and 
so killed a brace of birds with one stone, dead as door-nails.* 

Take again the sketch of Jack Spencer, anonymously contributed (but 
surely one knows the fine running hand of the authoress of “ Cecil”) to 
Tait’s Magazine (is Tait still feebly and flickeringly alive?), in days when 
its pages glittered once a month, and all the year round, with contribu- 
tions from Bon Gaultier and De Quincey, Miss Mitford and Mrs. Gore. 
Jack Spencer, the son of a Bristol slopseller, blessed with an aristocratic 
name, makes his way upwards in society until invited to pass his Christmas 
at Upmore Castle, where he is of all importance to the Duchess in her 
getting up of charades, tableaux, and private theatricals. “As to 
theatricals,” Jack had already promised to get the best advice from Bunn, 
who was the best fellow in the world. “As to the tableaux,” Edwin 
Landseer should make out sketches for him: Landseer was the best fellow 
in the world, and would do anything to serve him. “ As to the charades,” 
his friend Alfred d’Orsay was the cleverest fellow in the world, and would 
furnish him with programmes of the best charades that have appeared 
since Theodore Leclerg. True, the aid of Jack’s friends the two Alfreds, 
and his friend the one and unique Edwin, was not forthcoming, as pro- 
mised. But Jack Spencer expressed such indignation at their disap- 
pointing him, and threatened so vehemently to punish his friends by 
dropping their acquaintance, “that the Ladies Trip exerted themselves 
to pacify his wrath, and reconcile him to the three and the deuce.”’+ 

Of the manifold requirements to constitute a successful diner-out, Mr. 
Jerrold lays stress on his taking every opportunity of insinuating a 
knowledge of his high connexions ; insisting upon it, that if he really and 
truly know no Duke, he must manage to make a few for his special ac- 
quaintance. ‘* There was Silverprongs—only second to Marrowmouth— 
who always came into plebeian Riunoqusiion quite warm from the shake 
of the hand of a Marquis.” Another point impressed upon the attention 
of the pupil diner-out is, that if he visit families who have a great vene- 
ration for the literary character, he must be hand-in-glove with eve 
illustrious son of pen-and-ink with which these porcupine times prio | 
If, on the other hand, any part of his connexion lies among serious 
families, he must speak of proof impressions of portraits from the Evan- 
gelieal Magazine, sent to him with the autograph compliments of the 
originals.{ Caleb Balderstone, at the festivity got up in his honour at 


* Dombey and Son, ch. xxiv. 
¢ A Promising Young Man, Tait, 1838, p. 692. 
} Heads of the People: The Diner-out.. 
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Mr. Girder’s,* plies the company so well with stories of what he ean do 
with his master, his master with the Lord Keeper, the Lord Keeper with 
the Council, and the Council with the King, that before the company 
breaks up (which is rather at an early hour than a late one), every man 
of note in the village is ascending to the top-gallant of some ideal prefer- 
ment by the ladder of ropes which Caleb has presented to their imagina- 
tion.—Among Mrs. Gore’s representative Club Men, Lelius imposes 
himself upon the mediocracy of the Regent’s Park as a man of wit and 
fashion: grieves with impotent familiarity for ‘poor Sydney Smith,” 
quotes the aphorisms of Fonblanque, and talks of having “ just left 
Bulwer Lytton.” How are the Irish dowagers, and Mrs. Brown Greens, 
to surmise that all these pretences begin and end in belonging to the 
Athenzeum? 

“In the same spirit, the half-pay colonel pushes his way at Chelten- 
ham by having 


Familiar in his mouth as household words _ 


the sacred names of those with whom he never stood between an Ax- 
minster carpet and the ceiling, save in the United Service Club; secure, 
in fact, from detection by the distinetness of position which prevents 
them from coming into collision.” + 

The Jack Lofty of the Athenzeum, who has “ just left Bulwer Lytton,” 
reminds us of a Viennese variety, commemorated by M. Chownitz—one 
Theobald, a pansophist, or, in his own phrase, a tausendsappermenter, 
by which designation he pretends to have been called by “many great 
men—celebrated men, with whom, Sir, I am on the most intimate 
terms; for instance, Alexander von Humboldt, with whom I became ac- 
quainted on my journey to Kamschatka; Arago, in Paris, a regular cor- 
respondent of mine ; and Bulwer, in London ; (I read all his romances 
over in manuscript, and make just what alterations I please in them)—yes, 
yes, Sir.”t Some such impostor, too, Mr. Sala seems to have met, in the 
person of a magnificent fellow-traveller in his Journey Due North, who 
talked with incessant volubility in French and English; who “knew 
everybody and everything I knew; had started the journal from which I 
was accredited, and was the promoter of the club of which I was an un- 
worthy member; and as to myself he knew me intimately, so he said, 
though may I have six years’ oo servitude with Lieutenant Austin, 
late of Birmingham gaol as Hulk Inspector, if I had ever spoken to him 
before in my life; and a great many things and people I did not know. 
He seemed personally acquainted with every musical instrument and 
musician, from the piper that played before Moses to the Messrs. Distin 
and their Saxhorns.”§ One does meet with curious counterparts of this 
world’s wonder, in the course of one’s travels, both at’ home and abroad. 

Among the Characters of La Bruyére figures ostentatiously a Jack 
Lofty sort of gentleman, under the monosyllabic style of Mopse. Mopse 
is known to the author by reason of a visit the unknown Mopse paid him. 


* Bride of Lammermoor, II.c. 17. , 

t Sketches of English Character. By Mrs. Gore. The Club Man. 
} The Mysteries of Vienna. By JulianChownitz. Leipzig. 1844. 
§ A Journey Due North, p. 17. 
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It is Mopse’s way to ask one person in society to whom he is a per- 
fect to other in good society, to whom 
he is equally a stranger, neither more nor less. ‘Je connais Mopse 
d’une visite qu'il m’a rendue sans me connaitre. II prie les gens qu'il ne 
connait point, de le mener chez d’autres dont il n’est pas connu : il écrit 
a des femmes qu’il connait de vue: il s’insinue dans un cercle de personnes 
respectables, et qui ne savent quel il est; et 14, sans attendre qu’on |’in- 
terroge, ni sans sentir qu’il interrompt, il parle, et souvent et ridicule- 
ment.”* But Mopse has the advantage of not trading altogether on 
false pretences. If he boasts of his acquaintanceship with the greaf, at 
least he has made that acquaintance, by whatever scurvy means. Not 
so the more genuine Jacks of another chapter, who promulgate mythical 
mysteries in a portentous whisper, and tell you couliiatially that they 
had this secret from this don, and that private intelligence from that 
grandee—personages to them absolutely unknown, and with whom they 
never exchanged a syllable in all their born days—“ qu’ils ne connaissent 
point, 4 qui ils n’ont jamais parlé”—and whom, despite the familiar 
terms of hail-fellow-well-met on which they affect to be with them, they 
would “ My Lord” and “ Your Grace” with slavish prostration, were the 
admitted to an interview—“ et qu’ils traiteraient de Monseigneur s’i 
leur parlaient.”{ Press them to particularise, and they resort to signifi- 
cant gesticulation and broken hints, after the manner pictured to the life 
by Prince Hamlet, 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, Well, well, we know ;—or, We could, an if we might ;— 


Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That they know aught of ¢ 


the Person of Quality they are discussing. ‘‘ Vous les pressez inutile- 
ment: il y a des choses qu’ils ne diront pas, il y a des gens qu’ils ne 
sauraient nommer, leur parole y est engagée, c’est le dernier secret, c’est 
un mystére, outre que vous leur demandez l’impossible.” And why im- 
possible? Simply because the fact they affirm and the person they indi- 
cate are alike to them unknown: “ car sur ce que vous voulez apprendre 
d’eux, ils ignorant le fait et les personnes.’’ Shallow is a representative 
man of the same class, by Falstaff’s showing—for now that the sometime 
‘** mandrake” of Clement’s Inn is become a Gloucestershire squire and 
justice of the peace, he “talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he 
had been sworn brother to him; and I’ll be sworn,” testifies Sir John, 
“he never saw him but once in the Tilt-yard; and then he burst his 
head, for crowding among the marshal’s-men.”§ 

Swift, again, describes his three ae loitering at Will’s, 
talking of the drawing-room and never going there; dining with lords 
they never saw; whispering a duchess, and never speaking a word; 
exposing the scrawls of their laundress for billets-doux of quality ; coming 
ever just from court, but never seen in it; attending the levee sub dio; 


* Les Caracttres de La Bruyére, Du mérite personnel. 
Ibid., ch. v., De la Société. ¢~ Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 5. 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, Act III. Sc. 2. 
In A Tale of a Tub, sect. ii. 
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getting a list of peers by heart in one company, and with great familiarity 
retailing them in another. 

There is a piquant portraiture of a vulgar dame of this sort, in- one of 
Lady Theresa Lewis's pleasant novelets. Baron Moses Sampson’s lady- 
wife is a veritable Mistress Jack Lofty in the assumptions and airs she 
assumes in simple Mrs. Hopkinson’s semi-detached house. The Queen’s 
next concert being referred to, “ Are you going to this concert, Baroness ?” 
inquires too credulous Mrs. H., whose own daughter is going with a titled 
friend.—“ No; it seems odd, but we are not asked this time,” replies the 
Baroness, with an air of modest pride. ‘“ I suspect we are out of favour at 
Court, but a Drawing-Room is my aversion, and I have been sadly remiss 
this year; absolutely neglected the birthday, which was very naughty of 
me, and so Iam left out of this party.” As that had been invariably her 
fate with regard to all parties at the Palace, the resignation she evinced 
is presumed to have become a matter of habit ; but she hints an intention 
of bringing the Queen to her senses, by staying away from the next 
Drawing-Room too.* 

And so again when Lord Chester is incidentally named in the same 
company. “ Lord Chester! Dear me!” exclaims the Baroness. ‘“ The 
man with the pretty wife, you mean. They are both quite the rage in 
our set.” 

“ Do you know them, Baroness?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly; but still, living in the same set, and seeing 
them so constantly with my friend, Baroness Rothschild, I somehow feel 
as if I did.” 

Je ne suis pas la rose—mais j'ai vécu pres d’elle—But what, after all, 
was the amount of intimacy between the compatriot Sampsons and 
Rothschilds? The Sampsons had been asked once to a large party at 
Gunnersbury. 

Dr. Carlyle of Musselburgh, Gavin Hamilton’s Jupiter Carlyle, had a 
friend named Laurie, “an uncommon character,” who went to visit 
Armstrong in London, and on that visit (about 1739 or ’40) founded 
many marvellous stories of his intimacy with secretaries of state and 
courtiers, ‘“ with whom he pretended that he had been quite familiar.” 
When he alleged that he had been quite at his ease with the Chancellor 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons at that time, and could call on 
them at any hour, and remain to dinner or supper without being invited, 
Carlyle and congenial spirits used to call to him, “ Halt there, Laurie ; 
if you don’t know the nee line between truth and falsehood, you 
should draw the line between what is probable and what is not so.”’+ 

In one of John Gay’s letters from Hanover to his joint-stock cor- 
respondents, the dean and the doctor, he pronounces it to be a conditio 
sine quad non towards establishing the character of a politician, to seem 
always full of affairs of state (Laird o’ Cockpen-like), and “ to know the 
consultations of the cabinet council, when at the same time all his polities 
are collected from newspapers.”{ The Swift and Arbuthnot circle could 
appreciate Poet John’s mockery, from personal contact with Jacks of the - 
clan Lofty. Witness Chesterfield’s advice to his son to frequent the 
* The Semi-detached House, ch. iv. 


t Autobiography of Rev. Dr. Alex. Carlyle, pp. 478-9. 
Gay to Arbuthnot, Aug. 16, 1714. 
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beaux esprits of Paris, but never to boast of it, or insult, in a manner, 
other companies, by telling them affectedly what he, Montesquieu, and 
Fontenelle, were talking of the other day; “as I have known many 
people do here with regard to Pope and Swift, who had never been twice 
in company with either.”"* In an epistle of the same polished peer’s to 
Madame de Tencin,7 he has his fling at travelled fribbles who, on return- 
ing home, endeavour to raise their reputation, by boasting of imaginary 
connexions with the most distinguished people abroad. Kings, princes, 
and ministers, have always loaded them with favours; and “in conse- 
quence of these boasted honours, which they never received, they often 
acquire a degree of consideration which they do not deserve.” His lord- 
ship must have come across an edifying variety, first and last, of hoc 
genus omne ; and there is yet a note-worthy passage in another letter to 
his son, which might seem to have been inspired by Shakspeare and La 
Bruyére combined, were it not manifestly a memento of wide personal 
and political experience. It is where he warns Young Hopeful, at a 
certain Ministerial crisis, against the wild conjectures of volunteer politi- 
cians, and the ridiculous importance which, upon these occasions, block- 
heads always endeavour to give themselves, by grave looks, significant 
shrugs, and insignificant whispers. “One knows something, but is not 
yet at liberty to tell it; another has heard something from a very good 
and ; a third congratulates himself upon a certain degree of intimacy, 

which he has long had with every one of the candidates, though, perhaps, 
he has never spoken twice to any one of them.”{ We may take fis lord- 
ship to have thought as slightly of these omniscient quidnunes, as Hudi- 
bras ¢ried to think of the rallying spirit that harangued him in the dark : 

This is some pettifogging fiend, 

Some under doorkeeper’s friend’s friend, 

That undertakes to understand, 

And juggles at the second hand, 

And now would pass for spirit Po, 

And all men’s dark concerns foreknow.§ 

Sam Slick has his growl at the impostor you sometimes meet with, 
whom you may Know by his “arrogance and impedence, by his talkin’ 
folks down, by his overbearin’ way, by his layin’ down the law, by his 
pretendin’ to know all state secrets, and to be oppressed by the weight of 
’em. , He talks big, walks big, and acts big. He never can go anywhere 
with you, for he is engaged to the Duke of this, and the Marquis of that, 
and the Airl of t’other. He is jist a nuisance, that’s a fact, and ought to 
be indicted.”|| Happily, he has been indicted, arraigned, condemned, 
left for execution. Unhappily, he enjoys a feline lease of life, and is ever 
turning up afresh in some new form, to carry on the old game. 

Even Little Pedlington has its John Hobbleday, who astonishes the 
natives, and deludes visitors, by his mendacious assumption of intimacy 
with every man of mark—and whose petty evasions and sneaking sub- 
terfuges to defer, if he cannot finally ward off, the inevitable catastrophe 
of detection, Mr. Poole™{ details with the zest of a detective. 

Ben Jonson gave a smartish foretaste of Lofty in the lying vanities of 

* Chesterfield to his Son, April 22, 1751. + August 20. 


t Chesterfield to his Son, March 8, 1754. Hudibras, part iii. canto i. 
| The Attaché, ch. xlii. 


{ Little Pedlington, chaps. iii. iv. vi. vii. passim. 
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his Fastidious Brisk, who runs on after this fashion, to whoso will lend him 
an ear: “ By this hand, I protest to you, signior, I speak it not gloriously, 
nor out of affectation, but there’s the Count Gratiato, the Count Frugale, 
Signior Illustre, Signor Luculento, and‘a sort of ’em, that when I am at 
court, they do share me amongst them; happy is he can enjoy me most 
private. I do wish myself sometime an ubiquitary for their love, in good 
faith.” Whereas -a caustic bystander, who knows his man, bears pro- 
testing record, that of these counts and signiors there’s ne’er a one but 
might lie a week on the rack, ere they could bring forth the fellow’s name; 
“and yet he pours them forth as familiarly, as if he had seen them stand 
by the fire in the presence, or ta’en tobacco with them over the stage, in 
the lord’s room.”* 

But Shakspeare had anticipated and well-nigh exhausted the hole 
gens or genus of Jack Lofty kin, in the precious person of Lucio, a Fan- 
tastic. ‘“ Measure for Measure” is not a pleasant acting play, though 
some of Shakspeare’s grandest and most impassioned writing enriches its 
high-wrought scenes. But the pleasantries of that bout of tongue-fence 
between vapouring, bragging, lying Lucio and the disguised Duke, with 
whom, as Duke, the babbling blade affects a hand-in-glove intimacy, 
while his incognito sovereign stands there to be snubbed, and quietly 
enjoys the jest, in zestful prelibation of Lucio’s advent exposure,—are of 
the most telling sort. Lucio gives the other to understand that the chaste 
Duke is in reality a filthy profligate, and enters pell-mell into details to 


_ prove it—details forged and uttered on the instant, by his own unscru- 


pulous imagination and undisciplined tongue. 


Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Iucio. Sir, I was an inward of his. A shy fellow was the Duke : and, I 
believe, I know the cause of his withdrawing. 

Duke. What, I pr’ythee, might be the cause ? 

Lucio. No,—pardon ; ’tis a secret must be locked between the teeth and the 
lips: but this I can let you understand,—The greater file of the subject held the 
Duke to be wise. 

Duke. Wise? why, no question but he was. 

Lucio. A very eupentieie, ignorant, and unweighing fellow. 

Duke. Vither this is envy in you, folly, or mistaking. 


Lucio. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 
Duke. Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer love. 
Lucio. Come, sir, I know what I know. 

Duke. 1 can hardly believe that, since you know not what you speak. But if 
ever the Duke return (as our prayers are he may), let me desire you to make 
your answer before him. If it be honest you have spoke, you have courage to 
maintain it: I am bound to call upon you; and, I pray you, your name ? 

Lucio. Sir, my name is Lucio, well known to the Duke. 

Duke. He shall know you better, sir, if I may live to report you. 

Lucio. I fear you not. 


How Lucio comperts himself, hedges, doubles, equivocates, perjures 
himself, and only gets worse entangled in the meshes, at the Duke’s re- 
appearing, it were love’s labour lost here to rehearse. 


* Every Man Out of his Humour, Act. II, Se. 1. 
~ Measure for Measure, Act. III. Se. 2. 
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A VISIT TO THE EXTREME NORTH COAST OF JUTLAND. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
TRANSLATED sy Mrs. Bususy. 


SKAGEN. 


THE approaching union between the amiable and illustrious heir of 
the British throne to the charming young Danish princess, so beloved 
and admired in her own country, may probably awaken some general 
interest in that country, the greater part of which is less known in 
England than are regions much more distant. The tide of fashion has 
not yet carried tourists innumerable to Denmark, and especially not 
to its remoter shores. Perhaps, therefore, a description of the most 
northern point of Jutland, close to “ the Skaw,” may be acceptable to 
our readers, particularly as it is from the pen of the popular and high! 
talented northern author, Hans Christian Andersen. We will give it 
in his own words. 


Let us visit that remote corner of Denmark, the sandy desert which 
lies between two foaming seas, the town which has neither streets nor 
lanes, and hear, beyond the flitting hills of quicksand and the buried 
church, the discordant cries of seagulls and wild geese fill the air. 
Are you a painter ? Then come with me up yonder, there are subjects 
for your pencil; there is scenery for a poet’s themes; there, in this 
Danish land, you will find what will give you an idea of the deserts of 
Africa, of the ashy heights of Pompeii, and of those sandy ocean-isles 
round which flocks of wild birds hover. Skagen is well worthy of a 
Visit. 

By the steamer from Copenhagen, in one night, you will reach 
Aalborg, and from thence in a few hours Frederikshavn, the starting- 

oint for our sketch. Above that everything is flat, you will say. 
dstrand (Flatstrand) was the old name of Frederikshavn, and the 
name is now transferred to the citadel. Nay, come yourself and see! 
Nature here is so peculiar, so unexpectedly wonderful! Drive out to 
Knivsholdt, to Flade Banks, and Bangsbo; like a mountainous land 
rises here the highest ridge of the Jutland chain of hills. Come here 
in summer, when the heather is in bloom, and see these wild hills 
covered with a lilac carpet, spotted with juniper bushes, low oak-trees, 
and other green shrubs. Amidst these picturesque hills rich corn-fields 
meet the eye, and in the background is the sea. The whole view is so 
thoroughly Danish, that one cannot but think of Madame Jerichau’s 
celebrated picture, Denmark—with a gold ring in her hair, a drawn 
» sword in one hand, and the Danish national flag in the other, marching 
through the corn.* Look amidst these hills ; what a charming valley ! 
What bright and glowing tints! Beautiful cottages are to be seen, 
surrounded with grassy meadows, fruit-gardens, and corn-fields. Here 
are oak forests, beech woods, and murmuring rivulets, and lofty trees 


* Painted during the excitement of the Schleswig-Holstein war. 
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bend over the clear water. We pass Bangsbo, with the angle of its 
wood projecting into the sea, Sceby’s shining white church, and to the 
north before us see Frederickshavn, with its red roofs, its citadel, 
its harbour, and its lighthouse. The view reminds us of Elsineur, only 
it wants the Swedish coast, which is here nine miles distant.* The 
eye follows the line of coast to Skagen’s farthest end; in clear 
weather it shows itself like a streak of light on the horizon, and the 
most remote white point one sees here is not the lighthouse, but the 
steeple of the old church. . 

For a short distance beyond Frederikshayn we have the highway, 
bordered with corn-fields ; but that good road soon disappears, and we 
come upon knolly heaths, where all traces of the road, overgrown 
through years by heather, are lost amidst the everywhere encroaching 
deep sand. After two miles of this rather rough travelling we reach 
Jerup. The road thence is not bad. It is low water, we must take 
advantage of this, and with more haste get through the remaining three 
miles we have still to go northwards. One of the Jerup peasants, who 
knew the country, quickly put horses to a low wooden conveyance he 
had, and placing ourselves in it, over fields and moors and marshy 
ground, we — down to the Kattegat; here, in the surf, where 
the wet sand was firm, we drove. It was an amphibious journey, half 
upon land, half in the water; the carriage-wheel to the left was on dry 
earth, the carriage-wheel to the right was out in the Kattegat. The 
driver is well acquainted with the way, or there might be some danger ; 
quicksands cover springs of fresh water, which cause hollows in the 
sandy and clayey soil; they give way, and one sinks in, deeper, always 
deeper, until carriage and horses are drawn down by the suction of 
the ground. The sea itself, though the weather was perfectly calm, 
rolled under us, so as to splash the horses’ hoofs. 

We approached the first low hills ; like drifted snow in the winter- 
time lay there the fine smooth sand, sifted by the wind. Some of 
these hills are without any vegetation, on others grow sea-reeds, with 
their fifty-ell long stalks, and other marine plants. These sandy 
hillocks are formed by the storms from the west, and transform the 
tongue of land into a total desert. At high tide the finest particles 
of the sea-sand are washed up on the shore, the wind drives them, and 
lifting the lighter portions, whirls them into heaps—into enormous 
drifts—and the tempests from the west move them towards the 
east. Though, as yet, we have only seen a little of this work on our 
journey. 

We had now reached the fishing village of Aalbek. Here, leaving 
the safe anchorage of the little bay, from August till May, boats 

0 out to the rich oyster-fishing on the banks under the coast of 
kagen ; here vanishes from the eye the inhabited country ; the hills 
become higher ; out in the water are to be seen dark wrecks of ships, 
thickly covered with sea-birds. The beach presents to the view 
millions of seagulls, tarns, and wild geese, which, on our approach, 
flew screaming into the air; their number is quite astounding: it is 
as if you had entered a kingdom of birds. It is different a little way 
“ - Nine Danish miles. A Danish mile is equal to four and three-fifths English 
es. 
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out at sea; there, ships and smaller craft glide by in full sail; there 
comes a steamer, yonder is the smoke of another, and presently you 
see a third; but on shore nothing is visible except the white sand- 
banks, and when they sink a little here and there, and you obtain a 
glimpse farther inland, you can see only a sandy desert, similar to 
those of Africa. The beach is closely strewn with shaking, reddish- 
brown meduse, looking like shapes of jellies from a confectioner’s; 
now we were driving over layers of shells, now over the sparkling 
white sand; and though the Kattegat was calm, yet the swell of its 
billows resounded in our ears, contending with the noise of the whirl- 
pools between the reefs and the sand-banks. The wreck of some 
unfortunate ship, which lay above the surface of the water, served 
as a halting-place, where the horses could take their feed and gain 
fresh strength to carry us to our destination. We discerned the 
church-tower, the lighthouses old and new, and saw how far Skagen 
branches out; and now we are at the little town itself. What do we 
know of its past history ? What of the country around it ? The beds 
of maretéry,* hard as coal, which are found amongst the hills to the 
westward, tell of an ancient wooded land. History and fable mingle 
in regard to the origin of this place. It is related that a Danish king 
—some say Eric Glipping—once came here on a hunting expedition, 
and visited a peasant named Thorkil Skarpe, who then begged Skagen’s 
field to be bestowed on him as a fief, that he might there keep his old 
worn-out horses; he obtained the gift, and sent a shepherd named 
Trond to look after the animals. This shepherd was the first to erect 
any habitation out at Skagen. In order to while away his time he 
took to fishing ; and there was fish enough in the Kattegat and the 
North Sea: it was capable of becoming a source of profitable employ- 
ment, therefore several persons removed to it. ey built huts, of 
course, and at last a whole town sprung up there. In the year 1284 
it was plundered by the Norwegians, whose country lies only about 
sixteen miles (Danish) from Skagen. The sea was on that occasion 
so frozen over, that they actually crossed on the ice! Its chartered 
rights as a town were granted to Skagen by Queen Margrethé, who was 
once stranded here, and was saved by the inhabitants of the place. 

In our time the town consists 6fthree portions : Vesterby, Osterby, 
and the Hill, or old Skagen, situated at the distance of half a mile, 
and close upon the North Sea. Here the captains of some Dutch and 
Scotch vessels caused to be built, and dedicated to St. Laurentius, a 
church in the Gothic style, the largest and finest in the whole district ; 
it is now buried amidst vast heaps of sand; only the spire is visible, 
and that serves as a landmark to passing seafarers. Between the 
church and Osterby there is a lake, about six hundred feet in width, 
and from five to six fathoms in depth, in which are found pike and 
carp ; around it used to be fields, pools, and brushwood, but they were 
all laid waste; a violent tempest swept over the sandy ground, and 
nothing could arrest its work of destruction. The lake and the bogs 
were choked with the drifts of sand from the sea; arable land and 
farm-yards were buried under the immense heaps of sand that 
gathered there, and the whole country became a desert. The houses 


* A species of peat. 
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of the village had to be placed wherever the disposition of the sand 
left room for them; thus the irregular and strange-looking little town 
appears as if it had been pitched down by some whimsical chance 
where it now stands, without streets, without lanes, amidst the 
thunder of the roaring sea, and the howling of the stormy wind. The 
wild swans sing here their melancholy songs in the clear frosty winter 
nights; the seagulls, tarn, and wild geese utter their harsh cries on 
the warm summer days; and on such a day we arrived there. 

We left the beach and drove up to the hills where they are lowest. 
Road there was none—not even the vestige of a track in the deep soft 
sand ; hardly knowing how, we went onwards. Here stood a house 
half hidden by a sand-hill, there lay another—dark, tarred, wooden 
buildings, with thatched roofs; yonder shone a couple of red roofs, 
and at a little distance was an enclosure of planks, but the sand had 
banked itself up against it to such a height that but little of the planks 
could be seen. The air was thoroughly imbued with the smell of dried 
fish. A whole barricade of flounders presented itself between us and 
the largest house. Women and children were lying in the sand, 
sunning themselves; they lay exactly in the pathless way we had to 
drive over, but we approached so very slowly that they had abundance . 
of time to rise and move away. Here and there in the sand stood 
fragments of wrecks, and a small potato-field, enclosed by a sort of 
rope fence, which belonged to the house to which we were going, was 
adorned by the figure-head of a ship—Hope leaning on her anchor: 
they had tethered a pig to it! Timber from the beach, planks and 
pieces of wrecks, were to be seen in the houses, and flung about in the 
middle of the sand-bills; there stands a shed whose roof is the hull of 
a boat, and yonder, enveloped in a many-coloured plaid, is the upper 
part of a colossal figure intending to represent Walter Scott, and 
which had once been the figure-head of a vessel which had borne the 
poet’s name; it is now an ornament to the potato-garden of a fisher- 
man’s hut; corn-fields, kitehen-gardens, and sand-banks lie in seeming 
confusion among the houses and little court-yards as best they can. 
The deep soft sand is the only street. The way, however, is here and 
there indicated by ropes, stretched from one portion of some shattered 
wreck to another, that the inhabitants may find their road when the 
wind is blowing the sand about. The sun shines warmly among these 
sandy hillocks, and these have also their gay spots. A little way before 
us we greeted a blooming garden, a plantation with many kinds of 
trees—oak and beech, willow and poplar, fir and pine ; the sandy walks 
were bordered with fresh green turf, which would too soon, however, 
become a prey to the wind. We passed on among flowers and fruit- 
trees. It was the judge’s house that was so prettily situated, looked 
so comfortable, and was so superior to all the rest of the humble build- 
ings in the little town. One found one’s self all at once transported 
into the midst of a peaceful retreat, a lovely landscape, which owed its 
existence to the persevering labour of mau. You walked over fresh 
green sward under the shade of leafy trees, amidst whose foliage the 
birds were singing ; and yet at only the distance of a few paces we had 
laboured through the deep soft sand, the constant wading through 
which renders the inhabitants of Skagen crooked in their limbs, and 
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accustoms them to an awkward mode of lifting their legs. We pro- 
ceeded on towards the parsonage; the house and the garden looked 
both very inviting; charming flowers and pretty children we had the 
pleasure of seeing, and near the clergyman’s residence stood the new 
church, consecrated in 1841, and built in the style of Our Lady’s 
Church at Copenhagen—small, but neat. From the pulpit can be seen 
the North Sea and the Kattegat. 

The farther we advanced northwards in the town the nearer we 
found the houses standing to each other. Here was situated the inn, 
surrounded by a wooden fence, enclosing a garden and trees; elder- 
bushes and hollyhocks shaded the windows, and rendered the rooms 
half dark. There were too many of these plants ; otherwise one found 
very good quarters at the tiny hotel, only the bedrooms reminded one 
a little too much of the cabins of ships, and a smell of fish pervaded 
the whole place. A few of the nearest dwellings had also wooden 
enclosures, the tops of which were nearly reached by the sand outside. 
Curious bridges of scaffolding stand near the entrance of the houses, 
almost blocking up the way; these serve to assist the inhabitants in 
moving about the village during the autumn and winter months, I was 
- told. When there are heavy rains, and when the snow melts, the sandy 
soil cannot absorb all the water which covers the ground, and Skagen 
then becomes “a kind of Venice,” as a person residing at Skagen ex- 
pressed himself, and boats are used in passing from some of the houses 
to others, and in going among the sand-hills. 

“(Carry your gossip to the market-place” is a saying which would 
not suit the little town of Skagen, for there is no market there, but 
the gossip can be garried to the hill. Yonder, on one of the highest 
sand-hills, between the houses and the potato-fields, from the top of 
which you can see a good way over the Kattegat, and can, in the 
intervals between the houses and lower sand-hillocks, see the new and 
the old lighthouses, the women assemble in good weather. This is their 
Forum, the only meeting-place in the town, the café where the wind 
turns its hand-organ, and the rain-drops and the sea-spray are the only 
“refreshments. This somewhat dunteh spot goes by the name of “ the 
Gossip-hill,” but we saw no one on it. The glass cupola on the new 
lighthouse behind the high hills looked from this place like a glass 
balloon, for at that moment a low mist concealed the tower. The dis- 
tance hence to it is not short. The two portions of the town of Skagen, 
on the Kattegat, extending over half a mile, we have already passed, 
but we have still a fourth of the way to go to reach the new lighthouse 
which we wish to visit, but first we must pass the old octagon tower ; 
it seemed about to fall down. 

Our conveyance went rumbling over a hard stony ground, among 
poor stunted corn-fields and miserable-looking pasture-lands; it 
stopped at length close to the new lighthouse, which is said to be 
one hundred and forty feet high, and the light from which may be 
seen at the distance of upwards of four (Danish) miles. The initials 
of King Frederick VII. ornamented the narrow building; a large 
dwelling-house, with well-furnished rooms, and every comfort, is at- 
tached to the lighthouse, and a pretty garden, full of flowers and ripe 
melons, astonished us. A winding staircase, easy of ascent, leads up 
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through the tower to the lighthouse—a beacon of four lenticular 
glasses. It is a kind of moderator lamp on a gigantic scale; the lamp 
holds sixty jars of oil, and consumes about a pint and a half an hour, 
they told us. 

What a view over that expanse of water! What a terrific howling 
when the wild storms of autumn sweep around these human habita- 
tions, in tones so loud that the sullen roar of the angry ocean itself 
is overpowered by the noisy tumult of the wind! High sand-hills lie 
towards the north in a semicircle around the tower, and when we made 
our way over these we stood upon the long, narrow, pebbly shoal 
which is called “the Green,” and we had still a quarter of a mile 
farther to go to reach the most remote point. 

We were there on a calm sunny day. There were some fifty fisher- 
men, also a number of women out, drawing in the boats from the 
North Sea and the Kattegat. The fishing-nets lay at the distance of 
many, many strokes of the car. What an immense draught! Mostly 
plaice, but also codfish, catheads, sea-stars, and other kinds of fish; a 
complete jelly of meduse was clustered round the nets, from which a 
quantity of smaller fish were tumbled out, and crabs, escaping, started 
off on their oblique course. Several fishing-smacks lay there waiting 
for freight for Gothenburg and Copenhagen. 

We went out to the utmost extremity of “the Green ;” it ended in 
a little round point towards the east, not larger than a man could con- 
veniently stand on, and we found the waves of the North Sea washing 
over one foot, while the waves of the Kattegat washed over the other. 
We distinctly saw the two waters meet; the waves of the North Sea 
were the strongest. From hence beneath the water, towards the 
north and north-west, stretch forth, like the two feelers or horns of a 
creeping animal, a mile and more away out in the sea, the dangerous 
reef of Skagen. The harsh cries of various sea-birds that filled the air, 
the low murmur from the depths of the mass of waters, the swell of 
the sea, and the dashing of the waves that rolled over our feet, added 
to the far look-out over the wide ocean-plain, bounded only by the 
horizon, made you feel absolutely giddy ; you turned round involun- 
tarily to see if you had solid land behind you, or were not standing 
out on the pathless sea itself, a worm only for these cloudy swarms of 
screaming birds. 

Molluscs, sea-stars, and dead fish lay at our feet; larger and 
smaller portions of ships, dark and time-bleached wrecks, stood, like 
the skeleton joints of mammoths, out on the clear transparent water, 
which looked so calm, and smiled so placidly, that one forgot its 
fearful power when the tempests rouse it into fury and lash it into 
foaming cataracts, that, dashing over the pitiless reefs, penetrate even 
to the clayey banks and the hills of drifted sand. 

Where now the heavy billows roll lay once old Skagen. Year after 
year its inhabitants had to remove their houses farther inland; they 
now stand near a pebbly beach. It is situated a whole mile from 
“the Green,” and, as we wished to see it, we had to repass Vesterby 
and Osterby. Where, on our way, we saw only sand-hills, old people 
remember that there used to be both cultivated and marshy ground. 
We passed what was once a large country-seat, but as the sea and the 
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sand-hills encroached it has dwindled away into a mere cottage, oc- 
cupied by a miller. Where formerly stood the deep “ Hof” lake, we 
only saw, as a sign that it had once existed, tall reeds shooting up 
their brown feathery tufts amidst the sand. Olavius, who wrote a 
description of Skagen, tells that about the year 1780 there were behind 
that lake two small caves, and in them the last fish were found; their 
eyes stood out of their heads, they were so starved they had boils all 
over them, and their stomachs were filled with quicksand and frag- 
ments of rushes and reeds. There is a tradition attached to this once 
deep lake. It is said that a very rich man had a large property there ; 
he had but little respect for religion, and he sent a message to a priest 
in order to amuse himself by a stupid ungodly sport. He sent to say 
that a person who was very ill wished to have the sacrament admi- 
nistered to him; the priest came, but there was no sick man, only a 
sow had been placed in the bed; then the castle and the grounds 
sank, and a deep lake appeared in their place, and merely the chair on 
which the priest had laid his Bible came up, and floated on the water. 

As we travelled on we perceived corn-fields and moors stretching 
out among the sand-hills, and saw heaps of dried heather put up in 
stacks. They looked, at a little distance, like rows of tents ; and it is 
said that, during the war with England, the English would not attempt 
to land here, as they mistook these stacks for soldiers’ barracks. 

We soon reached the sand-banks, enlivened here and there with 
lime-grass and other seaweeds, which form the tomb of the church of 
Skagen. There used to be a path between it and the town, but it was 
always difficult to traverse, and, in winter, almost impassable. The 
sand first gathered as high as the walls of the churchyard, then, in- 
vading it, covered the graves and tombstones, and, accumulating 
against the church, the sand hid the walls and windows of the build- 
ing itself; but the congregation would not abandon their place of wor- 
ship, even though they had at last to use shovels to clear the way to its 
entrance door. One Sunday morning, however, when the parishioners 
and the clergyman arrived at the hour of service, they found that an 
enormous sand-drift had entirely blocked up the door—to enter the 
church was impossible—so the clergyman read a prayer, and then dis- 
missed the congregation with these words : 

“Our Lord has shut up His house here; we must erect another one 
somewhere else !” 

In June, 1795, the foundation of another church was laid, the spire 
of which was intended to be also a landmark, and the service was 
performed in a little wooden chapel in Osterby until this new church 
was ready ; but the old people in the district would not give up their 
ancient churchyard, insisting on being buried near the resting-place 
of their ancestors; and with immense difficulty this wish was accom- 
plished until in the year 1810, when the sand had so completely 
overwhelmed the churchyard that it was absolutely necessary to open 
another. 

With the same sort of feeling as when standing on the ashy heights 
over Pompeii, one stands here close to this buried church. The leaden 
roof is broken off; the white sand, shining under the bright rays of 
the sun, lies like an impenetrable veil over the vaulted church ; within, 
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all is concealed as if in the darkness of the grave—kept in close cus- 
tody—forgotten for generations ; until, perhaps, at some future time, 
the storms from the west may break asunder the heavy masses of 
sand, the sunbeams may again shed their light through the opened 
windows on the pictures in the choir—the long rows of the portraits 
of Skagen’s magistrates and burgomasters, with their insignia of office. 
Some future generations in ages to come may, perhaps, enter these 
buried aisles, and again admire the excellent carving of the altar- 
table, with its numerous Bible subjects—and again behold the images 
of Mary and the Holy Child, holding in its hand a gilded globe! Now 
all is hidden under layers of sand, which are covered with a perfect 
wilderness of whins with their yellow berries, and wild roses with 
their scarlet haws ; the sight recals to mind the story of the princess 
in the enchanted wood, where the palace was concealed by an impene- 
trable thicket. The steeple of the church still towers, two-thirds of 
its height, above the sand-hills; ravens build their nests upon it, and 
fly round it in flocks; their shrieks, and the crushing of the whin- 
bushes over which we trod, were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness of that sandy desert. After a long and most fatiguing walk, we 
at length reached a green field, and old Skagen stood before us. Por- 
tions of wrecked vessels are largely used here for building purposes ; and 
figure-heads, with names in many different languages, adorn the gates 
and doors: among others, there were in coloured letters, “ Neptune,” 
“The Three Sisters,” and “ Hope.” But many other parts of ships 
attract one’s attention here. The whole coast is a mosaic of pebbles, 
which the sea has polished, and to which its action has given a round 
or flat form. What could not these pebbles tell if they were imbued 
with the power of speech! How many thousands of years may not 
have passed since the ice and the water bore them towards these 
shores, and rendered them smooth and pretty as they are now! 

The eternal sand-hills rise higher the nearer they are to the strand. 
It is always the same: sea and sand-banks, wrecks, and screeching 
sea-fowl—no other sight, no other sound, meets the eye or the ear! 
By mere chance may occasionally be encountered a lonely postman, 
picking his way along the beach, where the waves have hardened the 
sand, or, with the help of a stick, getting over the rocks. If the sea 
is high—if a stormy wind is blowing from the west—he must seek a 
ag in among the deep, heavy, tortuous sand-hills, where the hare is 

is only society ; he must know well the dangerous ground where 
springs and rivulets hollow out pitfals, and where quicksands would 
swallow him up without a chance of escape, as, it is said, a whole 
bridal procession was once swallowed up. Like a wall against its own 
Springs has the sea raised this sheltering ridge of sand-hills, and the 
cme superstition is, that they are inhabited by a race of Nixes or 

rownies, of whom it is told, that once, when a hostile Swedish fleet 
lay along side of Old Skagen, and the men were about to land, swarms 
of these little people, in full armour, issued from the sand-hills ; they 
kept a look-out until darkness came, and with it a storm; then the 
whole fleet was lost, and the shore was covered with dead and the 
débris of the wrecked ships. 

Following the savage west coast, with its hills and sloping banks of 
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clay, we approached Hjérring, whence the horizon seems skirted with 
high hills—the same range that continues to Lékken—where, high up, 
Borglum cloister stands like a sphinx on the mountain, and looks 
down over’ the wild marshes, the North Sea, and the country round 
Skagen. 

on this, over fields, heaths, and sand-hills bordering the North 
Sea, we passed on to green pastures, where the sweetly-smelling Dutch 
myrtle and the blue gentian grow. Generations may be born and may 
perish, but honoured names will always live in remembrance. From 
the poorest fishermen’s huts in Skagen came Zealand’s celebrated 
bishop, Scavenius; from Skagen also came the great mathematician, 
Scavenius: yes, men of high worth and first-rate talent came to us 
from that wild corner of the remote North. 

Returning through Vesterby and Osterby, we reached again the 
tower of the new lighthouse, whose guiding beacon shines over the deep 
waters when they are calmly sleeping, and when the rude blasts have 
roused them into fearful activity, a the heart of the mariner sings : 


That God, in Whose almighty hand 
The wide-spread sea is but a drop, 
Can safety even here command.* 


And through the courage and sagacity of man—next to God—that 
safety is secured. 

Follow us up yonder in stormy weather, when the ill-fated ship lies 
fast in the sand out there, and the raging billows are breaking over its 
a There is not a bold denizen of “the Skaw” who will not risk 

is life to save its helpless human freight. Energy and manly exer- 
tions, however, are insufficient to overcome the many obstacles that 
ae themselves ; but the knowledge acquired by experience will 

ave that power. Leave your room during the pitch-dark night! 
There is such a furious storm that you cannot hear the roaring of the 
sea; the wind’s terrific blasts meet you as you enter the open air; 
the drifting sand, and clouds of small sharp stones, beat against your 
face. You perceive, over you and around you, a power which seems 
mighty enough to suck up the sea itself; there is a thundering noise 
bursting over you, and, as it-were, over the world. Labour up to the 
top of the sand-hills in that deep gloom! Crawl on during the gusts 
of the wind, and when you have gained the top, and when you have 
become somewhat inured to the blinding salt spray in your eyes, and 
the tomb-like darkness around, glance down on the boiling, foaming 
sea, and listen to—more piercing than the sea-bird’s shrillest screams 
—that harrowing cry for help—that ery of wild despair ! 

Suddenly there is light—a bonfire is kindled—and away out from 
the land a rocket is thrown towards the ship. By the flickering blue 
light of the bonfire they see the stranded vessel fast imprisoned in the 
sand ; the heavy frothing billows are dashing against it and vaulting 
over it; the persons on board, in the mortal agony of impending 
death, are running against each other, some holding on by the rigging : 
the next tremendous wave may sweep them off into the raging sea, 
and, crushing the planks and beams, scatter them like chips over the 

* Ewald. 
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shore. But helpful hands were near. A line was bound to the rocket 
that fell over the ship ; the line drew out a stronger rope ; aconnexion 
was thus formed between the land and the wrecked vessel, and by its 
means every one of the crew were brought safely to shore! The 
rescued were taken to the little town of Skagen, that town which has 
neither streets nor lanes, but where, under thatched roofs in the 
tarred houses, are found strong arms and warm hearts. Perseverance, 
courage, and kindness are the characteristics of the inhabitants of 
Skagen and of the hilly western coast. The sea-breeze gives cold 
hands ; but “ cold hands, warm hearts!” says the proverb. 
Perseverance will suppress in a great measure the drifting of the 
sand. The young Dryads of the plantations whisper of coming groves 
and woods, meadows and corn-fields. The dwellings in the village will 
then arrange themselves in rows, with little gardens attached to each ; 
streets will open upon a good high road, which will lead to Frede- 
rickshayn, the most northerly station of the Jutland railway, down 
to the continent. Frederickshavn will then be the rendezvous for 
steamers, which, in a few hours, will form a bridge between Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark! That time is fast approaching. The light- 
house at Skagen, which is now in the earliest years of its operation, 
will not be called old when all this will come to pass; for our age, 
working with the powers of the mind, holds sway over the material, 


and, with the march of improvement, will bring it more and more into 
subjection. 


MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. 
Parz VI. 


MEETINGS IN TOWN. 


Wuen Arthur was compelled, through the well-meant interference 
of his family (well-meaning people often do a great deal of useless 
mischief), to leave England without following up the declaration of his 
sentiments tp Emily, he thought himself the most heart-broken wretch 
in existence; the sonnets he wrote would have been a treasure to 
annuals, albums, and magazines; the paper he destroyed in scribbling 
a sort of journal of the heart, after the plan of the letters of Ortis, 
would have wrapped up parcels for a twelvemonth in some respectable 
grocer’s shop. He seemed, at first, 


At each remove to drag a lengthening chain, 


and he was = resolved to be perfectly miserable until the tardy foot 
of time should thrice have measured its yearly round, and have brought, 


at length, the joyful period when he might fly to Emily and claim her 
as his own. 


| 
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But no one in this mutable world can answer for what he will be, or 
what he will do to-morrow. Let a man determine to be merry, and ten 
chances to one he will feel gloomy, in spite of himself. For the stability 
of sorrow there is a better chance, seeing that unhappiness preponderates 
so much in the scale of feeling among rational creatures; but even in 
that, let any one take a vow of sadness, and he will find a wonderful 
inclination to cast off his load. So it was with Arthur, he made it a sort 
of duty to be in very bad spirits, and his youthful spirits rebelled against 
him; in spite of himself he was interested, pleased, and amused; and 
before he had long mixed in the fascinating society whieh formed the 
circle of the minister at , he found that he could converse with, laugh 
with, and admire other pretty women besides Emily, and that she was not 
the only charming girl in the world. All this was very natural, and if 
the dean had not, in his wisdom, prohibited all communication with 
Emily, even by messages, thus enlisting against himself that tendency to 
contradiction which is to be found more or less in every mind, it is pro- 
bable Arthur’s boyish and romantic passion might have finally worn out. 
But it was a point of honour to remember Emily, and when it was 
reported to him how much she was admired, and how many good offers 
she had refused, his vanity was gratified, and his softer feelings were also 
touched, for he thought how constant she was to him. 

The three years of probation were at length over, and St. Aubyn 
thought of going immediately to England. Something came in the way. 
He thought of writing to Emily, but it was so long since they had met 
that Emily might be much changed, and it would be better to wait until 
he could see her ; it would be so much easier, too, to explain the motives 
of his past conduct in person, than by letter; a month or two more could 
make no great difference; that month or two passed, and still St. Aubyn 
went not. Indecision and procrastination have ruined the prospects and 
blighted the happiness of many. Arthur St. Aubyn was to be another 
proof of this. He was still going, when the news reached him of Emily’s 
marriage ; he refused to believe it, and wrote to his father to ask if it 
were indeed possible that Emily had so forgotten him. 

The worthy dean, who, with the best intentions in the world, had 
caused the separation of two amiable young persons who had been sin- 
cerely attached to each other, took great credit to himself for his won- 
derful foresight, and, exulting in the prudent steps he had so promptly 
taken for the mutual benefit of his son and of his young friend, he wrote 
to Arthur a confirmation of the report of Emily’s marriage, and laid 
claims to his gratitude for having saved him from an engagement which 
must have led to domestic misery, or ended in mortifying disappointment. 

To Arthur the blow was as severe as it was unexpected; while he had 
fancied himself certain of Emily, he had cared comparatively little about 
her; but now that she was lost to him for ever—now that she was the 
wife of another, and to think of her was crime, his early love returned 
with tenfold violence, passion burned in every vein, and he became almost 
frantic with despair. Yet he did not blame himself. What man does? 
And it did not occur to him that Emily’s fate might be harder than his 
own. In such affairs women are always sacrificed, and have always to 
bear the blame. If a young lady commit herself so far as to evince an 
attachment to any gentleman, however he may have sought to win her 
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regard, and he does not choose to marry her, she becomes the laughing- 
stock of all her acquaintance, or worse, the object of their scornful pity ; 
that is in case she remain unmarried, and does not appear as insensible as 
a stone. If she wear the mask of gaiety, and accept the attentions of 
other gentlemen with apparent pleasure, she is denounced as a heartless 
coquette, and reviled for her levity and inconstancy. If she marry, she 
is accused of interested and mercenary motives. Gainsay this who can. 

St. Aubyn endeavoured to persuade himself that Emily’s was a mere 
mercenary marriage, and he laboured hard to think of her as deservi 
only of his contempt. He chose to fancy himself very ill used by her; 
and when he had recovered the first shock of disappointment, and the 
violence of his grief had somewhat abated, his pique at “her having given 
him up so easily” became the predominant feeling, and disposed him some- 
times to think of her even with aversion. 

It was in this temper of mind that, on his return to England some time 
after her marriage, he had met Emily in London. He was aware of her 
being in town—had heard of her as the gayest of the gay—and had 
heroically determined to show her how entirely he, too, ‘had forgotten 
“past folly.” We have seen how well he acted his part on their first 
accidental rencontre. Emily, with less presence of mind, had betrayed 
far different feelings, and St. Aubyn saw with mingled pain and pleasure 
the place he yet held in her recollection. He ought to oom thought still 
worse of her for this discovery; but there are few who will not forgive 
that dereliction from duty in another which happens to be flattering to 
their own self-love. St. Aubyn felt that he had censured Emily unjustly. 
“ She has not forgotten me,” said he to himself. “I have wronged her 
in thinking so, and she has probably been sacrificed to the machinations 
of a sordid and tyrannical parent.” He now looked on Emily in a new 
light, as an unwilling victim offered up to the Moloch of gold, and his love 
for her became more tender than ever. But in proportion as he felt its 
rapid increase, and in the belief that her sentiments towards him were un- 
changed, he perceived the imperative necessity, for her sake and for his 
own, of avoiding all allusion to the past, all renewal of intimacy, and all 
communication, but on the most formal and distant terms. 

Emily, on her part, shocked at the existence of a feeling which she had 
fancied to be entirely eradicated from her mind, and distressed at her own 
unhappy weakness, had firmly resolved to struggle against both. She 
wished never even to see St. Aubyn again, and she would have entreated 
Sir John to return immediately to Stanmore Park, but she well knew the 
request would be made in vain. She thought of feigning illness, and 
refusing all invitations, since she must unavoidably in society meet St. 
Aubyn; but this deception could not be long continued, and -Arthur 
might remain the whole season in town. She therefore came to the de- 
termination of keeping out of his way as much as circumstances would 
permit ; and, when she was obliged to see him, of treating him merely as 
a distant acquaintance in whom she felt no sort of interest. ‘TI will set 
a watch upon myself,” she said, “and endeavour to stifle these feelings, 
which I would fain crush for ever. St. Aubyn shall never more behold 
in me anything but the most tranquil indifference, and I shall not weakly 
swerve from the path which duty, pride, and propriety point out to me.” 
Nor did Emily strive in vain for the mastery over herself; she met St. 
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Aubyn again and again, yet her eye could calmly encounter his, and if 
her spirits fluttered when he passed near her, she never evinced the slightest 
outward emotion. 

In her eagerness, however, to avoid the man whose influence over her 
mind she dreaded, and her intense wish to do right, she unfortunately fell 
under the imputation of doing wrong—at least envy misrepresented all her 
actions. In crowded rooms it was easy for her to avoid St. Aubyn, but 
not so much so in small parties; and at these, when they were both present, 
Emily often took refuge in the close attendance of Major Ormsby. He 
was her friend, and only her friend, therefore she thought there could be 
no impropriety in her intimacy with him. His wit and gaiety had the 
power also of amusing her, and Emily gladly sought that which might 
- distract her thoughts from the subject she had forbidden to them. Ormsby 

and herself, therefore, were frequently together, and the evident pleasure 
with which she always entered into conversation with him was not un- 
marked by Cecilia Danvers, who exulted in what she deemed Emily’s im- 
prudence. 

It was about this time that Caroline, whom we left pining in solitude, 
and existing only in the hope of tl.e speedy demise of her invalid spouse, 
made her escape from ennui and Llanthyddwyd, to revel once more 
among the manifold pleasures of the metropolis. Mrs, Fitzmaurice had 
left Wales some time before, and with her had disappeared all those 
little comforts which had been the chief snares that had entangled Mr. 
Price Jones in the matrimonial net. Infinitely happier would the old 
gentleman have been had the mother been his partner for life instead of 
the daughter, and bitterly did he ament the dearth of those qualities in 
Caroline which had so gratified him in Mrs. Fitzmaurice. Caroline 
never would play chess with him ; when she played chess it was merely 
as a medium for flirtation. She had no skill in concocting caudles, 
tinctures, bitter infusions ; worse than all, she always looked solemn 
when he endeavoured to edge in any of his favourite jests, and seemed 
invariably deaf when he told even his best stories. In fact, she con- 
tributed so little to his comfort, that he was by no means unwilling to 
give her leave of absence when she expressed a wish to pay her father a 
visit in town ; he was the more inclined to dispense with her company, 
as she was always complaining of nervous headaches, and languors of all 
sorts, and people who are themselves hypochondriacal can never endure 
to hear anybody else complain. Mr. Price Jones, like other ‘ malades 
_ imaginaires,” seemed to think that the right of suffering was vested in 

his own person, and that whoever hinted at indisposition within his 
domestic circle was defrauding him of what was peculiarly his own. 
Caroline gladly availed herself of the permission so willingly accorded 
to her; and once more established at General Fitzmaurice’s house in 
town, she speedily recovered to health, spirits, and happiness, nor wasted 
one thought on the gouty old Welshman, upon whose purse, however, 
she was fully resolved to draw liberally. 

To complete the measure of her joy, her former admirer, Captain 
Clifford, had just returned from ral They met with mutual plea- 
sure, and their former intimacy was speedily renewed ; their old flirtation 
was revived, and carried on with as much silliness, but not with so much 
mnocenee, as in other days; and, before long, Caroline seemed to have for- 
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gotten that she was now a married woman. To Clifford, this circumstance 
gave additional zest and a comfortable security to his flirtation with 
Caroline : a married woman was better worth admiring than a mere girl, 
and he might go as far as he pleased without the fear of being forced to 
sacrifice to Hymen. “ Vive l’amour” was his motto, and he soon began 
to hope that it was also Caroline’s. That he entertained this hope is 
sufficient evidence of his principles, but he was mistaken in supposing 
that Caroline’s were quite as lax. She was guilty of much levity and 
imprudence, but a thought of serious impropriety had not then found its 
way into her mind, and she would have started with horror had she been 
told of the possibility of her present folly ending in crime. But the 
progress of error is rapid, and it is easier and wiser to check the first in- 
trusion of evil passions than to subdue or expel them when they have 
found a place in the heart. 

Lady Stanmore saw with pain the liaison which was becoming formed 
between Clifford and her cousin. She spoke to Caroline on the subject, 
and remonstrated with her on the indiscretion of her conduct, pointing 
out to her the injury which she was doing to her own future peace by 
nourishing a partiality for, and cherishing an intimacy with, one who 
never could be anything to her. But Caroline laughed at her admo- 
nitions, ridiculed her arguments, and invariably ended by rallying Emily 
on her supposed penchant for Major Ormsby. Emily, who well knew 
that such a sentiment was foreign to her mind, in vain repeated that 
there never had been, was not, and never could be, any feeling but that 
of friendship between Ormsby and herself. Caroline persisted in dis- 
believing her, or rather in assuring her that it was but a friendship of 
the same nature which existed between herself and Clifford. 

* You allow of platonics in your own case, Emily,” she said, “and I 
do not really see why you should forbid them to me. Surely you will 
not admit that Clifford is more fascinating than Ormsby, and therefore 
more dangerous? And as to character, I fancy they are much on a 
footing ; both men of the world, and neither of them saints ; but it does 
not therefore follow that we must be sinners.” 

Emily hazarded a few remarks on duty, and on the marriage vows, 
but Caroline refused to be serious. ‘* My dear cousin,” she exclaimed, 
“T look upon the marriage ceremony as a mere ceremony. It is all 
nonsense to suppose that the married members of society are implicitly 
bound to love, honour, and obey. For instance, how could one honour 
yt if one happened to be united to an individual of that extensive 
class ?” 

Emily smiled ; and Caroline continued, gaily : 

“ The only part of the marriage vows of which I thoroughly approve, 
is that very sensible clause by which the bridegroom endows the bride 
with all his worldly goods; and yet how often is not this violated ?” ° 
. ve You cannot complain of its being violated in your case, I think,” said 

mily. 

™ oh no; my old gentleman is very liberal, to do him justice, and, in 
return, I do give all due honour to his grey hairs. I am sure I have never 
disobeyed him; and as to the third duty—loving—I don’t think I love 
any other old gentleman better, except papa.” 

“Caroline, Caroline! your levity is incorrigible.” 
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‘Emily, your prudery is preposterous, but I shall be much mistaken 
if Frederic Gomsitey does not at length succeed in thawing those ramparts 
of ice, behind which you have entrenched yourself. I am sure it is a 
mystery to me how you can be so complaisant and amiable to that surly 
husband of yours; if I were in your place, I would try to make him as 
jealous and as miserable as possible.” 

And what should I gain by that ?”? asked Emily. 

“ The pleasure of making him feel, which he does not seem now to be 
able to do.” 

“T should be extremely sorry to give him cause for such feelings,” re- 
plied Emily, gravely; “and I pray Heaven that the dreadful passion of 
jealousy may never enter into Sir John’s mind. Reason to be jealous he 
never shall have from me, if I know myself, and may groundless suspicion 
never find its baneful way into his heart !” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted her cousin, “dear Emily, do not look so rue- 
ful; you are as solemn as a nun in a penitential cell. You may rely with 
security on Sir John’s indifference, which, though not very flattering to 
your self-love, is extremely convenient for other loves. So the gallant major 
and you may carry your platonic affection as far as you please—I don’t 
say as far as he pleases, for that might be naughty; but I don’t think 
you need at all fear the clearness of Sir John’s ocular faculties. And now 
that I am so indulgent to you, I hope you will not lecture me any more 
about my friend—poor dear Clifford.” 

Clifford, St. Aubyn, and Ormsby at that moment entered the room, 
and Emily felt thankful that Caroline, prepossessed with the idea of her 
predilection for Major Ormsby, had never discovered the true weakness 
of her heart. It did not occur to her that Major Ormsby himself, or any 
one else, might interpret her conduct in a way she would not have 
wished. How true it is that we seldom “see ourselves as others see 
us 


Il. 
THE EFFECTS OF MALIGNITY. 


Artuour and Emily had hitherto been successful in their mutual wish 
to avoid each other, but one evening, when Emily had gone to the Opera, 
accompanied only by her cousin Caroline, Captain Clifford and Arthur 
St. Aubyn entered an opposite box together. The moment Clifford per- 
ceived Caroline in Lady Stanmore’s box, he proposed to his companion 
to go to it. 

“Come,” he said, “St. Aubyn, I have something very particular to 
say to Mrs. Price Jones, and you must have the charity to engage that 
vastly virtuous and prim cousin of hers in conversation, or Caroline will 
not venture to open her mouth, she is so afraid of the other’s censure.” 

There was no escape for Arthur, unless he had confessed that he, for a 
different reason, was also afraid of Lady Stanmore, so he was compelled 
to accompany Clifford to her box. Clifford and Caroline were seen 
engaged in a close flirtation, and Emily and Arthur felt their forced 
téte-a-téte not a little embarrassing. Emily, however, exerted herself to 
talk on all the common subjects of every-day chit-chat, but she could not 
talk incessantly, there were many awkward pauses, and Arthur seemed 
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. so absent and so uneasy, that it was difficult for her to be iong very ani- 


mated. At length, when Emily’s stock of unmeaning and common-place 
conversation was nearly expended, and she was, as a last resource, taking 
refuge in listening to the neglected performers, Arthur suddenly informed 
her that he was to leave town next day on a visit to his paternal home, 
and asked if she had any message to send to her friends there. 

“Give them my love,” she said, “‘my best love and my best wishes; 
tell them I have not forgotten them, although *” She was going to 
have added, “ They seem to have forgotten me,” but Arthur interrupted 
her, hastily exclaiming, 

“Your love—your best wishes—ah, Emily! There was a time when 
T, too, might have claimed a share in—in—your regard and your remem- 
brance! But that time is past!” He sighed deeply, and pressed his 
hand upon his brow for a moment as if to conceal some shade of emotion 
that might have been too visible. Emily also felt a tremor creep over 
her, but she conquered her agitation with a strong effort, and calmly 
replied : 

re Why should that time be past? Why should I not feel for you the 
same regard that I do for the other members of your family? I assure 
you that Emily Stanmore has not changed towards the friends of Emily 
Vernon.” 


“Friend, Emily!” he exclaimed, passionately ; “was Z only your 


friend? How I hate that cold, that chilling word !” 


“ What chilling word ?” demanded Mrs. Price Jones, leaning across 
Clifford, her interesting conversation with whom had for a moment ~ 
flagged. - “ What chilling word are you condemning so vehemently ?” 

“‘Good-by,” responded Arthur, starting up and taking his hat— 
“ good-by. Don’t you think that a very chilling word?” 

“C’est selon ; if you are saying good-by to a bore, it is a very ex- 
hilarating word, as I know by experience ; but if,’ she continued, casting 
a pensive look towards Clifford, and the tone of her voice losing its gaiety 
—“if you are saying farewell to a dear friend—ah! it may convey 
feelings too—too warm !” 

Clifford returned a very tender glance, and looked vastly foppish and 
vastly flattered. Then, facing about to Arthur, and observing the pale- 
ness of his looks, he exclaimed, 

“ Why, this ‘chilling word’ has really had a sad effect upon him. He 
is as white as if he had seen a ghost, or had been freezing among ice- 
bergs, instead of sunning himself in the bright eyes of beauty.” And the 
gallant captain bowed gracefully to his fair companions. 

* Oh!” said Caroline, coquettishly, ‘“‘ Mr. St. Aubyn can see no beauty 
in this cold England. Italian skies and Italian eyes for him.” 

But Arthur was in no humour to be rallied, and pressing Emily’s 
=_ but not trusting himself to say a farewell, he darted hastily out of 

e box. 

“ Poor fellow! he is in love,” remarked Clifford. 

Emily looked annoyed, and Caroline, laughing, asked Clifford how he 
knew that. : 

“ By his cold and hot fits,” said the gay Lothario, laying his hand 
upon his heart. ‘I know the symptoms, alas! too well.” 

It happened that on this evening Emily and Caroline were engaged at 
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the house of a lady who gave petits soupers after the opera to a select few. 
Clifford and Ormsby were to be there, and Cecilia Danvers was also to be 
of the party. 

The recent little scene with St. Aubyn had thrown Emily into a 
tumult of feelings which she could ill repress, but which she was painfully 
anxious to conceal. It had convinced her that she was not forgotten, and 
that she was still beloved by him, to whom her early hopes had fondly 
looked as the companion of her future life. These hopes were blasted for 
ever, and it was no consolation to Emily to know that St. Aubyn more 
than shared her unavailing regret. She had read in his countenance the 
wretchedness of his mind, and she grieved for him much more than for 
herself. She felt a degree of agitation and excitement seldom experienced 
by her well-regulated mind: her heart throbbed violently, and her eyes 
beamed with a brilliancy that was unnatural. Yet, had she dared, she 
could have wept floods of tears ; but many eyes were upon her, and to act 
a part was necessary. She did so, and in the effort to suppress the real 
emotions of her heart, and to assume a gaiety she was far from feeling, 
she went much beyond what she would have den in her sober senses. A 
temporary fit of delirium seemed to have seized upon her; her spirits, at 
first forced, became soon uncontrollable ; her countenance sparkled with 
animation, and the buoyant vivacity of her manners as she conversed with 
the witty, the fascinating, the elegant Major Ormsby could not pass un- 
. observed by any, and was noted with malignant joy by Cecilia Danvers, 

who gladly saw in it matter wherewith to work out her cherished scheme. 
Her first care had been to endeavour to do away with Sir John 
Stanmore’s dislike to herself. For this purpose she had contrived to 
appear, whenever she was certain of Sir John’s observation, sad, humbled, 
and subdued ; she would look at him long and earnestly, and, as it were, 
unconsciously, until she had fixed his attention, and then, starting as if 
suddenly recalled to herself, she would throw her eyes down in apparent 
confusion. She seemed distraite, réveurse, unhappy ; yet, at a word or a 
glance of recognition from Sir John, her face welll brighten, and a smile 
and a sigh would seem struggling for precedence. It was not in the 
baronet’s nature long to withstand these marks of devotion to himself. 
“ That girl has still a hankering after me,” thought he. “TI dare say she 
is heartily sorry for that—cursed caricature; but I never will forgive it— 
never!” The baronet’s implacable resolutions were, however, soon shaken ; 
for at a dinner-party, at which he had met Miss Danvers a few days 
before the eventful evening when St. Aubyn had been betrayed into 
almost an avowal of his unchanged feelings towards Emily, Cecilia’s looks 
and manners towards Sir John had been so peculiarly expressive, that 
after the ladies had retired he had been joked by some of the gentlemen 
- on his cruelty in running away with the heart of poor Miss Danvers, he 
being a married man. Her imprudence in letting her sentiments be so 
publicly seen, flattered his besetting sin—his vanity ; and he permitted 
himself to be mollified towards one who seemed to have been so well 
punished and so severely mortified. He even condescended to pity “ poor 
Cecilia ;” and then came doubts as to whether the caricature, of which 
he could not yet think without writhing, was really meant for him. 
There was no name, nothing to point out its identity, and Sir John half 
hoped that he had been deceived by his own morbid sensibility on the 
score of ridicule. 
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Miss Danvers saw and failed not to improve her advantage, and before 
long she had completely reinstalled herself in his good graces, and had 
recovered a portion of her former influence over him. To use that in- 
fluence for her own purposes was no difficult task to the designin 
Cecilia ; she was deeply skilled in all the intricacies of innuendo, om 
without committing herself, could convey a pointed meaning by a smile, 
a sneer, or a glance. It was her art to insinuate a great deal more than 
she said, leaving the perplexed and excited fancy to wander in a maze of 
dark conjecture, guided only by the sting which her words or her looks 
had adroitly imparted. We will not trace the minute progress of a 
system so diabolical ; suffice it to say, that she sowed suspicion where all 
had been trust, and she fanned the flames of that jealousy and that 
hatred which had been wickedly kindled by herself. 

Sir John’s vanity speedily took the alarm, and, after Miss Danvers 
had taught him to doubt Lady Stanmore’s exclusive attachment to him- 
self, it was easy to make him view her simplest actions with a jaundiced 
eye. When, therefore, in her anxiety to avoid Arthur St. Aubyn, and 
in society to occupy herself with one whose vivacity compelled her to 
exert herself, Emily appeared to take so much pleasure in the company 
of Major Ormsby, he became the object of Sir John’s jealous dislike, and 
she of his watchful mistrust. He grew gradually more than ever sullen 
and morose, and the roughness of his behaviour to Emily in private often 
bordered on brutality, whilst in public his sedulous, and, as it were, 
stealthy, observation of her gave rise to many remarks unfavourable to 
both. Unfortunately, Emily remained blind to his real feelings, and, 
conscious of no unwarrantable partiality towards Major Ormsby, it did 
not enter her thoughts that her husband was jealous of him; conse- 
quently, she did not make that alteration in her conduct which her good 
sense would have pointed out as advisable had she guessed what was 
passing in Sir John’s prejudiced mind. 

This state of things continued for some time; at length the baronet 
could no longer endure the sight of the man whom he considered his 
rival in the affections of his wife, and he suddenly determined on return- 
ing to the country. Emily was just then reluctant to leave town, for she 
fancied that her presence was some check to the imprudent career of her 
thoughtless cousin; but Sir John, seeing in her objections nothing but 
an unwillingness to give up the pleasure of Major Ormsby’s society, 
became the more impatient to hurry their removal to the country. At 
Stanmore Park, therefore, they were soon again settled; but the tran- 
quillity which Emily had formerly experienced in the retirement of the 
country was now flown for ever; the unkindness of her husband’s con- 
duct, his irksome ill humour, his domestic tyranny, were painfully con- 
trasted in her own mind to the devoted attachment, the impassioned 
feelings of St. Aubyn, and she would often exclaim, in the bitterness of 
impotent despair, “ Why—why was not my fate linked with his!” Yet 
though her heart was a prey to contending feelings and to keenest griefs, 
her outward demeanour was always calm, and no word of complaint was 
permitted to pass her lips. It was soon after this period that the birth 
of a daughter gave a new spring to her affections, and in her fondness 
for her children she found the most soothing source of consolation. 
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A TRIP FROM BELGAUM TO THE FALLS OF GOKAH. 


A trip to the Falls of Gokah being resolved upon, our baggage, con- 
sisting of two tents, table, and two chairs, crockery, cooking pots, beer, 
wine, flour, vegetables, &c.—for you can get nothing in the country 
villages but milk, firewood, a goat perhaps, and very coarse flour— 
started on two carts on Sunday evening, the 30th of November, for 
Sootguttee, sixteen miles from Belgaum, where there is a traveller’s 
bungalow. These bungalows, erected by government on all the principal 
roads for travellers, have two rooms, furnished with a common table, and 
a few chairs, and a bedstead (no bedding); but the beds have generally 
so many residents of a particular kind that I eschew them. Next morn- 
ing we set off betimes, and drove the first seven miles in the carriage ; 
my horse and a bullock-cart were waiting there for us, and we got over 
the next nine miles by ten o’clock. The bungalow at Sootguttee is very 
prettily situated on the side of a hill, in the midst of thick jungle. 

A third cart, carrying beds, bedding, and other matters, came after 
us. I took my gun and went out, but found nothing. At night, after 
we dined, our two carts went on ahead again; the servants didn’t like 
going on in the dark, there being a horrid river to cross, very swift, and 
a rocky, uneven bottom, and they were afraid of upsetting the carts. We 
got up next morning (Tuesday) about half-past four, dressed, took some 
coffee, and started. I was afraid of B.’s cart upsetting in the river ; 
indeed, I had great difficulty in keeping my horse on his legs; however, 
we all got through it without ‘accident. The road to-day branched off 
the main road we had been pursuing, but it was very good. However, 
there were no bridges over the water-courses, and the cart got a good 
shaking now and then. We got to Hookeree, thirteen miles, about half- 
past nine. It was getting hot, and little Apphia was tired. The place we 
found fitted up as a bungalow was one of the ancient Mohammedan tombs, 
without furniture, but very clean and cool. It is used by the collector in 
his tour in the districts. I wish I could photograph, as it would make a 
very pretty picture. The central tomb is immense and gloomy, and 
entirely disused. In one of the others two men live, who take care of 
them. In the inside, these places of sepulture are quite hollow up to the 
top of the dome, so you can fancy the height of the one we occupied, and 
how, when one s le, the one reverberated, and how awfully dark it 
got at night. The tombs have the reputation of being haunted, but no 
ghost disturbed us. There were a number of other domed monuments 
near, the place being an old Mohammedan burial-ground, and by moon- 
light the scene was cold and ghastly. How little the good followers of 
the Prophet, who were buried there, thought that their most accursed 
enemies, the Feringhee, would desecrate their tombs by consuming within 
them the bacon of Fortnum and the pale ale of Bass ! 

Two or three hundred years ago, when these tombs were probably 
built, the Mohammedan power was at its height, but had sunk for ever, 
even before we got the country. Beejapoor, the chief Mohammedan city, 
about a hundred miles from this, is quite deserted, and a heap of ruins, 
but is still one of the finest sights in Southern India, being full of old 
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palaces and mosques. I regret that I have never had an opportunity of 
visiting it. 

During the day I went out about four or five miles after antelope. I 
saw a few, but could not get near them, they were so wild; and my gun, 
not being rifled, did not deliver a bullet accurately. The antelopes are 
such lovely creatures! I was very anxious to get one for B.; but, 
although I went out every day, I was unsuccessful, which annoyed and 
disgusted me beyond measure, for, at Neemuch, I never went out with- 
out getting one or more. Next morning, Wednesday, two carts went 
on ahead, as usual, and after breakfast I also went on, intending to shoot 
along the road and meet B., who was to leave at three in the afternoon, 
when it got cool, at a village about six miles on the road. The day 
was very hot, and no success attended my shooting. About four, got to 
the village, where I made a repast of hard-boiled eggs and brandy-and- 
water. 5. arrived at half-past four, having come to grief in a muddy nullah. 
I rode on with the cart, and we got to our tents, pitched at the village 
of Dhoopdal (eleven miles from Hookeree), at half-past six—bright moon- 
light. 

"Phemadiny morning I got up at six, and went for three hours after deer, 
without success. After breakfast, I started off to explore the road to the 
falls of Gokah, whose sound we could hear distinctly. They were about a 
mile and a half from the tents, and I was very much pleased with them, 
and the view of the country generally, which was very wild and jungly. 
On my road home I shot a peahen and chick. 

At four in the afternoon, B., little Apphia, Ayah, and a whole retinue 
started for the falls, the former three going in the cart for a mile. There 
was no road, but the fields were smooth. The last half mile was very rocky 
and bad, and had to be walked. When near the falls, the mist and spray, 
blown over you like fine rain, was very refreshing. Our point of inspec- 
tion was a jutting crag overhanging the deep pool below the falls : it made 
one quite giddy at first to look down. Little Apphia showed no apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature, but slept in the Ayah’s arms through 
all the noise. During the monsoon the volume of water must be tre- 
mendous, but it would be almost impossible to get there at that season. 

We returned to our tents by seven—fine moonlight. The night was 
bitterly cold. Next morning, Friday, I had my last unsuccessful try 
after deer. After breakfast, I went out for small game, and got two 
hares and some partridges, and in the evening B. and I strolled down the 
river, which ran within fifty yards of our tents. After dinner; two 
earts returned to Hookeree, and on Saturday morning we returned 
there ourselves, spending the day in regular Indian fashion, stretched 
on our couches, sleeping and reading. On Sunday morning we started 
at half-past five for Sootguttee, where we arrived at nine, my horse very 
nearly giving me a ducking in the river. As I had to be in camp by 
Sunday evening, I started at four P.m., rode Selim for nine miles, where 
I found the carriage waiting, and got in by half-past six. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


“‘ Here comes Cut-and-Thrust at last! Now let’s work him !” 

This irreverent exclamation and sinister threat proceeded from the lips 
of Mr. Benjamin Bouncer, a prominent member of the Stock Exchange, 
as he meek outside the doors of “The House’’ in Capel-court, on the 
morning of the 10th of January last, and perceived Mr. Grimshaw lean- 
ing on a stick and slowly advancing. 

Mr. Bouncer’s words were addressed to a knot of members “ more 
wicked than himself,” if such evil spirits could be found ; and his pro- 
position was hailed with infinite glee. 

“ Well, Grim, my boy, how are you?” said Bouncer, holding out his 
hand as his limping victim drew near. 

“ Better, thank ye!” replied Grimshaw, in a subdued tone, very dif- 
ferent from his ordinary manner. 

“Glad to hear it!” returned Bouncer. ‘We missed you sadly at 
Fogo’s on Christmas-day. Sorry you was otherways engaged.” 

At this double entendre Bouncer winked at his companions, and one 
of them, a very stout gentleman, named Bluffy, who stood rattling half- 
crowns with both hands in his trousers-pockets, took up the game. 

“ Engaged was you, Grimshaw? Well, if I’d been asked to Fogo’s 
Christmas dinner, I should have thought twice about it before I went 
any wheres else !” 

‘* Ah, but,” said Bouncer, “ there’s some engagements can’t be put off, 
and this was one of them. Warn’t it, Grim ?” 

“T’ve been very unwell, Bluffy,” said Grimshaw, in a deprecating way, 
and trying, vainly, to get past. 

“ Onwell,” repeated Bluffy, ‘onwell at Christmas! That is being out 
of luck! Thank God I’ve not been onwell. Nothing’s ever the matter 
with me! What was it?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t expect Grim to tell you!” interrupted Bouncer. 
“He’s too modest. The fact is, he was at his old work. Only he 
pitched into a garotter this time !” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” exclaimed Moser, a quick-eyed, hook- 
nosed, black-whiskered little fellow, wearing a bright blue silk scarf, a 
large carbuncle pin, and a heavy bunch of golden charms, who under- 
stood the mystery of chaff as well as any orator in Buckinghamshire— 
“that is coming it! Tell us all about it, Bouncer. You seem to know. 
How are Canadas, Larkman?” 

“‘Seven-eighths to three-quarters,” replied Larkman, the practical 
joker, par excellence, of Capel-court. “Ah, give us the whole story. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I was strong enough to bear it. If not, you'll help 
me, Bluffy !” 

As Larkman spoke, he leant his back against one of the pillars of the 
doorway, like Samson making sport for the Philistines, and quite pre- 
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vented Grimshaw from ing on that side, while Bluffy, with his arms 
a-kimbo, still rattling his half-crowns, effectually stopped him on the 
other. 

“ Well, then,” said Bouncer, “since you are so pressing, and hoping 
Grim will excuse——” 

“ My name, Mr. Bouncer, is Grimshaw”—angrily broke in the martyr 
—“and I desire——” 

“ Mister Grimshaw, by all means,” said his persecutor—“ unless you 
prefer Grimelaw !”” 

“ Or Grimpaw !” observed Larkman. 

“Or Grimjaw,”’ said Bluffy, crowning with a horse-laugh this exqui- 
site specimen of Stock-Exchange wit. ‘ By-the-by, is he going to be a 
Bull or a Bear to-day?” 

“A Bull, of course,” said Larkman, “don’t you see how fierce he 
looks. He means to top us all!” 

“On the contrary,” quietly remarked Moser, “a Bear! Didn't 
Bouncer say he rorya giving the hug?” 

“This may be very clever of you, gentlemen,” said Grimshaw, sput- 
tering with irrepressible wrath—*“ but let me tell you “i 

“No, no, Bouncer shall tell us,” they all cried in chorus. “Go on, 
Bouncer !” 

Nothing loth, Bouncer resumed—while Grimshaw grasped his stick as 
if he should have liked to annihilate the speaker. 

“You see, we'd a jolly party at Fogo’s, and dinner was kept waiting 
for Grimshaw—beg his pardon—Mister Grimshaw. At last we set 
down without him. No appetite, of course! Couldn’t even see the 
wittles for the tears that was in our eyes, because of our friend’s absence. 
_ As the wine went round, however, we managed to get up our sperrits, 

and when the cloth was off, and we saw our faces reflected in the ma- 
hogany, I thought of Grim—our friend here—and proposed his health. 
Just as we had charged our glasses and was going to drink the toast, in 
comes Fogo’s private watchman with news of a garotte business, and who 
should be in it but our friend Cut-and—that’s to say, Grimshaw. Hadn’t 
he been laying about him! I don’t suppose the fellows he walked into 
will ever be able to show again! Shouldn’t wonder if they never was 
brought to trial! The fact is, after what Grimshaw did that night, it’s 
: =p with garotting. We shall never hear of it any more! Shall we, 

rim ?” 

“ T tell you what, sir-———” cried Grimshaw, exasperated beyond bearing. 
But what he meant to have said was lost in the chorus of laughter that 
burst from the confederates, who knew all about the affair, Bouncer 
having told the story a dozen times over to every one of his acquaintance. 

“'There’s only one thing against this last conclusion,” pursued the 
pertinacious Bouncer, determined that Grimshaw should drink the cup to 
the very dregs, “ and that is—now open your ears and listen—it wasn’t 

trotters, after all, but only a scrimmage in the dark with Bullpett, 

ogo’s private watchman, in which Grim, I’m sorry to say, got rather 
the worst of it, and was locked up in the station-house while: we were 
eating our melancholy Christmas dinner. Oh Lord, oh Lord, warn’t it 
shocking !” 

Here Bouncer pulled out his pocket-handkerchief and put it to his face 
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pretending to snivel, while Bluffy, Larkman, and Moser again roared 
with laughter. Grimshaw, meantime, pale with anger—a paleness which 
brought out his fighting whiskers in still more vivid relief—with tremblin 
lips essayed: to speak, and when the general mirth had finally subsided, 
his words found vent. 

“Mr. Bouncer,” he said, “you are a low, contemptible, malignant 
backbiter, and if ever I meet you in the—the deserts of Arabia, I’ll have 
your blood! Unhand me, sir’—this was addressed to Larkman, who 
put his hand on Grimshaw’s sleeve—‘“ or perhaps you will rue your in- 
terference. Gentlemen, I despise that fellow, Bouncer, too much to kick 
him—let him wither beneath my scorn. I—I—he shall hear of this 
before he’s many days older, a foul-mouthed, impudent cassowary !” 

Poor Grimshaw! He did not know what he was saying, for the mad- 
ness of passion could alone have suggested this strange ornithological 
comparison, the obese Bouncer being more like a penguin than the long- 
limbed bird to which he likened him. ; ; 

Having sufficiently roasted their victim, the jovial stockbrokers betook 
themselves to “ Joe’s”’ for their mid-day steak, and Grimshaw was suf- 
fered to ascend the steps of the Stock Exchange entrance and make his 
escape. What business he transacted that day is not upon record, but 
he passed it in a most uncomfortable state of mind, which considerably 
influenced his subsequent proceedings. 


II. 


Amip a multitude of irritating recollections, two things especially 
annoyed Marmaduke Grimshaw on his return home after the badgering 
he had received in Capel-court at the hands of his friends, whom, at that 
moment, he felt he hated with an intensity only equalled by the hatred 
of the patriarch of Uz against his Semitic reprovers. 

It was quite evident to Grimshaw that they had put as evil an inter- 
pretation on his adventure with Fogo’s private watchman as if his own 
conscience had been the narrator—that his courage was not merely sus- 
pected by them, but that—in the language of a bygone day—they 
smoked him. Henceforth, in their estimation, the name of Grimshaw 
would be associated with vapouring and—whisper the word—with 
cowardice. Not that the opinion of such fellows was worth a rush, but 
they had long and malicious tongues, and the credulous, the malignant 
world, is far more prone to accept the disparaging than the elevating 
view of a case. It was true Grimshaw had fought his man—but the con- 
flict took place in the dark, by mistake, with anything but inclination for 
the fray on his part. Yet nobody knew this—not even his antagonist, 
Bullpett? .Ah, yes! If they had only been separated in the height of 
the struggle, before any sign was exhibited of his desire to get away, 
even Bullpett.could not have questioned his courage. But Grimshaw had 
fallen on his knees and entreated Bullpett to let him go, and Bullpett, 
deaf to his beseeching, had roughly collared him and made him captive, 
and he had* submitted to the indignity without a murmur. Besides, 
though Bullpett was vainglorious, Grimshaw, while counterfeiting syncope 
in the station-house, had heard enough to assure him that he was being 
well shown up. The knuckle-dusters, too, were evidence against his 
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manliness, and the shirt of mail beneath his outer cambric bore testi- 
mony to a latent fear. No! He could not lay the flattering unction to 
his soul that there was any escape from degradation. He must pass 
under the Caudine forks, he must eat his leek! What then? Others 
had been in like strait. 

Rust sword! cool blushes! and Parolles, live 

Safest in shame ! 

Very good counsel, if those fellows in Capel-court would only let him 
alone! But he knew them better, they wouldn’t. What course, then, 
should he take? He would not bring an action against them for laugh- 
ing at him. He did not dare to knock them down. Nobody ever heard 
of knocking a whole lot down—unless at a sale! The conceit, such as 
it was, made Grimshaw smile, but it brought him no consolation. 

All this was bad enough, but worse remained behind. Perhaps there 
was no one in England, no one certainly on the Stock Exchange, prouder 
than he of his patronymic. It had, in a great degree, typified his pre- * 
sumed nature, which he strove to impress upon the world as fierce, in- 
tractable, bloody, revengeful, and, above all, dangerous and deadly—a 
nature greatly to be feared. These attributes were all in the word “ Grim- 
shaw.” And yet that word “Grimshaw” had been made a vehicle for 
vulgar jests, had been mercilessly punned on! His ancestral appellation 
— tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock, only at last to tumble in the 

Bouncer, Bluffy, and Larkman had each of them exercised a miserable 
wit at the expense of his thrice-renowned name. Of what use was it 
now to revive the legendary tale of the field of Askalon, or allude to that 
valiant progenitor who was said (by him) to have been the standard- 
bearer of the Conqueror’s army at the battle of Hastings? He felt con- 
vinced that he should never be called by his right name again, and— 
however hard the sacrifice—he resolved to avail himself of modern pre- 
cedent and change it. 

There was no upstart Lord-Lieutenant in the way, no newly-converted 
demagogue, the mouthpiece of a radical constituency, no pitchforked 
peer, deriving celebrity from a paltry Welsh village, to interpose his 
absolute veto. Grimshaw was not “of the peace”—in any sense—and 
needed no county courtesy, though being of Middlesex he would have 
been sure of receiving it from the noble descendant of Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, a model of all that is kind and courteous; but still there were 
obstacles to this proposed transformation. 

Grimshaw was a sworn broker of the city of London. Fogo had re- 
commended him under that name to the Stock Exchange Committee, he 
had borne it during his probation, he had been balloted for and elected 
as Grimshaw, it was to be seen on the printed list hanging up against 
this building, he had bought and sold for the public as Grimshaw, the 
doorkeeper of the “‘ House” had made himself hoarse for years by tearing 
the cave where echo lies, 

Making her airy tongue more hoarse than his 

With repetition 
the name of Grimshaw; for the doorkeeper was one, like the great 
Harker, to accentuate each syllable and give sonorous and unmistakable 
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effect to the whole ; he also, it may be observed en passant—though it 
has nothing to do with the subject, but may be a recommendation to a 
very worthy person—he also attends convivial parties, and, it is pleasing 
to add, gives general satisfaction. 

To return to Grimshaw. 

All these facts, though they carried with them the happiest reminis- 
cences, recalling the per-centage by which he had filled his pockets, were 
difficult to get over. He had made money in Capel-court, and liked to 
go on making it there; but how was he to do so if he changed his name? 
Would his clients, to whom the old appellation was familiar, remember 
the new one ; would the substitute flow so faultlessly from the doorkeeper’s 
lips ; would the quickness, the intelligence, the urbanity, the judgment 
of the well-known Grimshaw be recognised in his successor ? It is true 
that “uno avulso non deficit alter,’’ but vanity suggested that no name 
could replace that of Grimshaw. Yet it must be done. There was no 

‘help for it! Luckily the 7%mes newspaper—that haven of refuge for all 

who are, or are not, in trouble—was available ; at least, he hoped so. 
Grimshaw had made the universal journal a vehicle for his anti-garotting 
denunciations; he would break ground there now in the “ Change-of- 
Surname Movement.” Like “ Buggey” and other, dissidents from’ self- 
constituted authority, Grimshaw would prepare the public mind for the 
important alteration he meditated. He would deaden the shock, soften 
the severity of the blow, by announcing his intention. His letter on the 
subject—which the Times cruelly refused to print, thereby making an 
enemy of Grimshaw for life—will presently appear, but before it is pub- 
lished in these pages, the perplexities attendant on Grimshaw’s choice of 
a new nomenclature must be described. 

Whither should he turn to find the thing he wanted? To “ Kelly’s 
Post-office Directory,” or “‘ Sharpe’s Peerage ?”—the latter, a work he had 
closely studied, and out of which, indeed, he had culled the legends of 
Askalon and Hastings, adapting them to his own ancestors, who, time 
out of mind, had been honest graziers in Essex. Aristocratic leanings 
decided him in favour of the Peerage, and, taking down the volumes, he 
diligently scanned Sharpe’s pages.- But there he met with the embarras 
des richesses: it was like giving a boy a penny and sending him into 
Farrance’s shop to buy something nice,—or like,—if one may venture on 
such a simile where Grimshaw is concerned,—like a certain hungry, long- 
eared animal between two bundles of hay. . 

After turning over many leaves, he came to “Chesterfield.” The 
title, the name, and the descent all pleased him. “ The ancient knightly 
family of Stanhope have long been seated in the county of Nottingham, 
where their ‘state and grandeur,’ as Camden observes, ‘were in those 
parts eminent, and their name renowned.’” Very good. “ Knightl 
family,” that would do. Then, there was the great Lord Chesterfiel 
so famous for his politeness,—a quality on which Grimshaw greatly 
prided himself. Which should it be—Stanhope or Chesterfield? The 
example of Mr. Bugg, of Epsom, suggested the appropriation of both. 
But, then what became of Marmaduke? That, of course, he could not 
think of giving up, and its retention with the other two would make his 
name too long, and attract more attention to it than, at that moment, he 
desired. He would consider of it. So he passed on to “ Cleveland.” 


‘ 
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«The hero of Walter Scott’s romance of ‘The Pirate,’” muttered 
Grimshaw. “The Pirate! Ah! That might provoke allusions to the 
—the late conflict. No! I must forego Cleveland. The family name, 
besides, is Vane,—and that brute Bouncer would be sure to pun upon it, 
—though very few men are less vain than I am,—with so much reason 
for being so. ‘Clifford?’ That would have done once. He was a 
desperate fighting chap,—so Shakspeare makes him; and then he was 
always swearing,—which is not gentlemanlike. ‘Coventry? Umph! 
Not pleasant to be sent to Coventry,—though I should like to send 
Bouncer there, and the whole lot of them. ‘Craven?’ Not to be 
thought of for a moment! What does Sharpe say of the first peer? 
‘Romantic alike in love and war, the heroic now gave way to the tender 
passion.” Upon my life that wouldn’t be amiss. But the name! I 
wonder he didn’t danas it! ‘Derby,—Stanley ?? Bugg made a com- 
pound of ‘ Howard-Norfolk,’—why not take ‘ Stanley-Derby ??—a much 
finer combination ;—in fact, the finest I know! But then, perhaps, 
something would be expected from me in the way of statesmanship. 
After all, people might not be so very much disappointed. It’s never too 
late to begin, and I rather think if I was in Parliament,—Commons or 
“called up” to the Lords,—I should make ’em look about’em. I'll con- 
sider of that, too. ‘Cavendish?’ ‘That’s a splendid name! And the 
late duke was about my height. I am pretty sure that once,—at 
Brighton, in foggy weather,—I was mistaken for him. He was a 
generous, princely fellow! Well, for the matter of that,—but I make no 
comparisons. ‘Digby?’ What says Sharpe? ‘The name of Digby, 
which is of high celebrity ? No derogation there! ‘ Fought reso- 
lutely at Bosworth against King Richard the Third.’ The worst of these 
noblemen is, they are all represented as ‘fighting resolutely’ on one side 
or other. If people must fight, they had far better do so carefully. 
‘ Resolutely ! I suppose he got some man down and pummelled him when 
he was down. That’s what I understand by it. Kept him from getting 
up again! ‘Sackville, Duke of Dorset?’ That title is extinct. Any- 
body, therefore, may take the name without being called upon to account 
for it. By Jupiter, I’m getting puzzled!” 

Grimshaw’s hand wandered to his brow,—caressed his fighting 
whiskers,—but the action brought him no relief; he remained still un- 
decided. At last a bright idea struck him. Instead of bewildering him- 
self by search in the vast pepiniére of nobility, he resolved to take his 
chance. It was not Grimshaw’s historical reading that led him to imitate 
Charles the First and Lord Falkland ; nevertheless, like them, he tried 
the “* Sortes,” merely substituting Sharpe for Virgil. 

Grimshaw closed his eyes, stretched out his hand, and “ | enomaers 
—as housemaids say—took up a volume. It was the third of the series : 
he opened it, and then he opened his eyes. His glance fell upon a shield 
bearing the following iliustrious blazon :—Or, barry of two, azure, with — 
an augmentation of the arms of the royal house of Plantagenet :—on a 
chief quarterly, first and fourth, azure, two fleur-de-lys, or ; second and 
third, gules, a lion of England, or. Crest: above a ducal coronet, a 
peacock, displayed, on a capof maintenance. Supporters: two unicorns, 
argent. Motto: “ Pour y enu.” The whole of the above being the 
heraldic property of John Semy Manners, Duke of Rutland. 
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_ Grimshaw’s countenance became suffused with pleasure at the fortunate 
trouvaille. The name suited him in every respect. “ Manners!” What 
could be more typical of one who, in his own opinion, was pre-eminent 
for manners—good manners, bien entendu. Then, what a high-sounding 
alliteration in Marmaduke Manners, and how much more courtly and cap- 
tivating, how much more pleasant to the ear, than Marmaduke Grimshaw ! 
Yes—he was decidedly a gainer. The antecedents of the house of Rutland 
were also all that high-placed ambition could aspire to. No humble citizen, 
no cloth-worker, no goldsmith, no scrivener, no lawyer, no doctor, no “ re- 
markable instance of successful commerce,” was the founder of the family 
to which Grimshaw now decided to belong, but a Norman baron, the 
brother-in-arms of Duke William, whose descendants more than once 
allied themselves with royalty, and among whom, at a later date, was 
the hero, “who fill’d the sign-posts then, as Wellesley now” —the cele- 
brated Marquis of Granby. The motto, too—how excessively appropriate ! 
—“ Pour y parvenir’’—to arrive at—achieve—attain it_—the very thing 
that he, Grimshaw, was then doing. 

This stupendous question settled, the mode in which the world was to 
be made aware of his decision next occupied him. As I have already ob- 
served, the Times appeared to offer the best medium, and here two courses 
presented themselves for his choice : to proceed by advertisement or special 
communication. Advertising Grimshaw looked upon as low. To be sure 
he had done so once, in the second column, when he announced the fact 
of his being “a sworn-broker ;” but that was on compulsion. Now, it 
was a matter of free-will, and he had no wish to appear again amongst 
the stolen dogs, the lost bunches of keys, the missing gentlemen, the un- 
claimed dividends, the mis-matched half-notes, the goods not- fetched 
away, the wanted addresses, and all the other waifs and strays of daily re- 
ae age The expense, of course, had nothing to do with his disin- 
clination, although people always say “ It’s not the money I care about,” 
when they mean exactly the reverse, and although Grimshaw resembled 
the rest of mankind. But, however this might be, he felt it so much 
more gentlemanlike to present his facts in an epistolary form, that he at 
once took up his pen and wrote as follows : 

“To the Editor of the Times. 

“ Sir, 

‘“‘ My attention having been directed”—Grimshaw did not specify 
by whom—‘“to occurrences of recent date, seriously affecting the in- 
herent right of every British subject to designate himself in whatever 
way he thinks proper, I avail myself of the privilege which you so cour- 
teously accord to all whose object is the public weal—a courtesy which 
you have already extended towards myself on more than one occasion, 
and for which I take this opportunity of returning my sincere acknow- 
ledgments—to bring forward a case which has an important bearing on 
the general question. 

“ Not to shroud my meaning beneath ambagitory phrases or circum- 
locutory artifices, but to be plain with you, my name, sir, is Marmaduke 
Grimshaw—a name borne by me from my cradle without a stain, nor 
sullied by the breath of irreverence till on a recent occasion, when m 
eyes were at once opened to the fact that the possibility existed of insult 
being conveyed by the distortion of my patronymic at the pleasure of the 
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pitifully low-minded, who, themselves ignobly named, mutilate and pervert 
an appellation, which they were not born to aspire to.” 

‘*T think,” said Grimshaw, as he read over this sentence—“ I think 
that’s a settler for Bouncer and Bluffy: dignified, too, as well as 
cutting.” 

He then went on: 

“ He who possesses a gem of acknowledged value will, probably, hesi- 
tate before he submits that gem to the operation of setting, lest in the 
hands of unskilful workmen it may undergo such damage as shall mate- 
rially impair its worth and beauty. Slightly to alter the language of the 
unequalled dramatist, ‘My name is such a jewel.’ When it stood in its 
original integrity, I might safely compare it—again in‘the words of my 
favourite author—to ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite ;’ but broken, as 
it were, defaced by vulgar flaws, the sport of accident, it ceases to be 
what once it was, and I feel justified in my desire—which no other con- 
sideration would induce me so to do—to part with it.” 

It was this metaphorical paragraph, I am disposed to think, that was 
the principal cause of Grimshaw’s letter finding its way into the waste- 
paper — He, however, had no misgiving of its fate, and manfully 
continued : 


“ These considerations, sir, have urged me to the act of relinquishin 
my patronymic, and assuming as my surname that of a family to whic 
mine has the honour of being allied, somewhat remotely, it is true, but 
yet within the verge of consanguinity. The family to which I allude is 
that illustrious one which, from the proud battlements of B—ly—r 
Castle, looks down upon the plains of R—tl—ndsh—re. The poet, 
already twice referred to—and, in my opinion, reference to him cannot 
be made too often—the poet, I repeat, has asked, ‘ What’s in a name ?” 
To which question I respectfully reply, ‘A great deal. For on that 
apparently slender thread depends many a man’s happiness.’ And here 
I beg permission to quote a passage from a recent work, intituled ‘ An 
Essay on Surnames,’ in which the writer justly says: ‘It is of no im- 

ortance to the public what name a private person assumes ; but it is 
important to everybody that a law which may contribute to the app - 
ness, comfort, and interests of many persons shall not be disregarded by 
officials on account of legal and innocent acts; and that conditions un- 
known to the law shall not be imposed on those who may ask for the 
issue of writs to enable them to perform public duties.’ From my cita- 
tion of this passage, you, sir, will conelude, and rightly conclude, that I 
am one who is called upon to perform public duties. Such is the fact. I 
am a sworn broker of the city of London; and I have yet to learn that 
the ‘acts’ which require for their safe performance the guarantee of a 
sacred affirmation, are not, in the highest degree, ‘legal and innocent.” 
I have, therefore, the honour to subscribe myself, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ MaRMADUKE MANNERS 
“(Heretofore GrumsHAWw).” 


If ever a letter deserved a place in the Limbo of Vanity it was this. 
‘Perhaps it may some day be found there, for, as I have already stated, it 


i 
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did not find its way into the Times. Grimshaw, however, was perfectly 
satisfied with what he had written, and “took action” upon his letter 
precisely as he would have done had it received all the publicity which 
he expected, his conduct in this respect somewhat resembling that of a 
mau who, having a bill to pay, gives his creditor change for a sovereign 
and thinks he has settled the account. 


III, 


Ir every one’s motives lay on the surface, this world would be a much 
more easy-going vehicle than most of us find it; at the same time we 
should be obliged to bear with the reproach which Iago declares that he, 
for his part, is not disposed to submit to. Like Othello’s Ancient, 
Grimshaw did not wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at. 
He resented the insolence of Bouncer, Bluffy, Moser, and Larkman ; 
but, after all, Grimshaw’s existence was not circumscribed within the 
area of the Stock Exchange. There were circles containing circles— 
or, as he expressed it, “ wheels within wheels; besides the purlieus of 
Capel-court, there was “a world elsewhere,” a world in which Grim- 
shaw had always aimed at making a sensation. 

A description having been given of his personal appearance, in which 
the fighting whiskers were a conspicuous feature, need it be more par- 
ticularly declared that the sphere alluded to was the female world? He 
was, in fact, the sort of man who is popularly called ‘a lady-killer,” 
though I have very great doubts whether such men have much feminine 
mortality to answer for: women are not so easily killed! Be this as it 
may, Grimshaw believed himself to be dangerous to the peace of mind of 
the whole feminine community. He knew the price that the women set 
upon physical courage, and a serious misgiving crossed his mind, when he 
reflected on the insolence of the Capel-court quadrumvirate, lest the 
ironical way in which they played with his name might not militate 
against his success with the fair sex, should their reason for joking him 
become generally known. It was bad enough for fellows like Bouncer 
and Bluffy to revel in coarse mirth at his expense, but ridicule from the 
lips of woman was utterly unendurable. After that, Grimshaw’s occu- 

ation would, indeed, be gone; and though he might not have said, as a 
eastnen would under the circumstances, ‘Je me suiciderai!” life 
would have lost its principal charm. Here, then, was a more powerful 
motive than his sensitiveness had openly avowed, for assuming the 
graceful, the typical, surname of Manners. No one who knew anything 
of Grimshaw could dream of perverting that to scurrilous uses! But 
ag was still another reason, in petto, for its adoption, and it was 

is. 

Besides other commendable qualities on which he prided himself, Grim- 
shaw was an indefatigable church-goer. Not that he was constant to the 
same clergyman. On the contrary, he liked variety in matters tending to 
his spiritual edification, as he sought for it in his worldly pleasure, and let 
nobody venture to surmise that he ever combined those objects. People 
go to church to listen to the preacher, not to look about them, It is very 
true that when preachers are accidentally dull, eyes will sometimes wander, 
but in a general way this, of course, is the exception, not the rule, at all 
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events with right-minded folks like you and I and Grimshaw. Never- 
theless, it was curious that Grimshaw never came out of church without 
experiencing the gratifying sensation that he had not only been edified, 
but had done, in his small way, some mischief amongst the bonnet- 
wearers. 

These conquests, as he flatteringly termed certain intercepted e:llades, 
straying from the prayer-book to the fighting whiskers, were, for the most 
part, of a very fugitive nature, as it commonly chanced that he failed in 
the issuing throng to meet with a glance of recognition. “ English 
girls,” he would say, “ are afraid to be too demonstrative in the presence 
of their parents: their hearts may ache, but jealous custom compels 
them to submit to its tyrannous laws.” The blue-and-white, or the 
scarlet-and-black, would, if they durst, have looked as encouragingly 
outside the church as they had looked in the pew—so Grimshaw went on 
his way rejoicing. 

He, however, must be a very unlucky sportsman with whom every day 
is a blank. By dint of drawing fresh covers the fox at last is found, and 
so it happened with Grimshaw, for if men are occasionally vain, women 
are sometimes in the same predicament ; or, to put it in,a less obnoxious 
form, their bosoms are not always steeled and unsusceptible. 

Grimshaw was habitually an early riser, and liked on Sundays to walk 
to and from the scene of his prayerful meditations. The exercise answered 
a double purpose: invigorating him to endure the sermon, and endowing 
him with an excellent appetite for luncheon or early dinner afterwards. 
On the Sunday before Christmas-day, while yet his manhood was unim- 
peached, his person unprofaned by the fist of Bullpett, the morning being 
fine, he “took a stretch,” as he called it, from St. John’s-wood to 
Hendon, reaching the parish church just as the congregation were going 
in. Grimshaw did not enter with the crowd—he understood his metier 
too well for that—but loitered for twenty minutes in the churchyard—one 
of the most picturesque in England—and when he thought sutheient time 
had elapsed to enable him to make a sensation, he followed. 

Grimshaw was not one of those who modestly stand near the church-— 
door and glide noiselessly into the first place towards which they are 
beckoned. ‘This he considered a kind of hiding of his talent under 
a bushel, a thing — forbidden in Scripture, so he always took an 
opposite course, striding majestically up the centre aisle till he nearly 
xeached the pulpit, and then pausing, with an expression of humility and 
confusion, as if he feared he had ventured too far. By this means he 
generally succeeded in securing a good seat—good being interpreted as 
near the preacher—and, on the present occasion, his prescience did not 
disappoint him. Quite unconscious of the fact, he had stationed himself 
close to a pew the occupants of which were an elderly lady, another ap- 
parently some twenty years younger, and a little boy who sat between 

em. ° 

Grimshaw had timed his entrance so as to arrive just at the close of 
the second lesson, and there being banns of marriage to publish—which 
Grimshaw looked upon as a good omen—it was no lapse from devotion if 
the ladies turned their heads and saw him standing, as it were, a suppliant 
at their pew, in which there was plenty of room. Common politeness— 
to say nothing of the stranger’s distinguished air, his commanding figure, 
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and so forth—prompted an invitation to Grimshaw to take a seat besidé 
them, which was intimated by a whisper on the part of the two ladies, the 
extension of a delicately-gloved hand towards the button of the pew-door, 
an inclination of the head, and the opening of the door itself. This 
ceremony quickly performed, Grimshaw took his seat and buried his face 
in his hat, while the curate finished his exhortation to those who might 
possibly know of some cause or just impediment why the persons severally 
mentioned should not be joined together in holy matrimony. There was 

. then a little rustling of silk, with a faint blush on one side—a bow and the 
manly sonorous application of a highly lavender-watered pocket-hand- 
kerchief on the other, and the devotees directed their attention to the 
service. 

The politeness which had led tc Grimshaw’s admission to the pew was 
not discontinued after he entered it, and as the Hendon hymn-book was 
special, the stranger was thrown upon the tender mercy of the younger 
lady, who handed him her own, not sharing it, however, as Grimshaw 
secretly desired, but bending over that which the little boy ostentatiously 
held up, as if the success of the singing mainly depended on his perform- 
ance. Grimshaw had not much of a voice, and only ventured on a few 
gruff notes when the strain was at the deepest, differing in this respect 
from the younger lady, who freely led off, in tones that were at least 
penetrating if not absolutely sweet. But the melody at his elbow did 
not entirely engage Grimshaw’s attention. The fair chorister’s hymn- 
book was in his hand, and, being an adept at ingenious contrivances, he 
managed to turn the leaves unobserved in the hope of seeing to whom it 
belonged. His attempt was successful. Within the cover, in that flow- 
ing, double-looped, and, as it were, long-legged hand which is the cha- 
racteristic of modern feminine calligraphy, he read the name of “ Arabella 
B. Hardback,” with a line below stating that the book was “ the gift of 
her affectionate uncle, June 24, 1845.” As he made himself master of 
these facts, and quietly went back to the page where his thumb had kept 
the place, he stole a glance at the unconscious Arabella to satisfy himself 
about her probable age. 

The gift was already more than seventeen years old, but it might have 
been given, as such gifts generally are given, while its owner was yet a 
child. As she wore a thick veil, her features were not revealed with suf- 
ficient distinctness to enable him to form any positive opinion. Indeed, 
had the veil been raised, Grimshaw would not have been much nearer the 
mark, for Arabella’s face was not one of those that indiscreetly tell all at 
once. Without betraying her secret, it may be stated that she had, in 
common parlance, been younger—how much it matters not—and that 
she had probably reached the period when a woman, if she desires to be 
married, no longer stops to inquire whether the possible husband be five- 
and-forty, or fifty, or even a year or two older. As this is an affair of 
temperament, every one is at liberty to form his 6wn conclusion. “ Not 
bad-looking, at all events,” thought Grimshaw ; “ I wonder”—and here 
he stole another glance—* I wonder if she is well off!” This again could 
only be matter of conjecture, for female costume is now so sumptuous 
that dress is no longer a criterion. Arabella might have been a countess 


in her own right, or a housemaid out for the day, for all that her attire 
disclosed. 
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With such food for reflection as these slight circumstances afforded, 
Grimshaw occupied himself during the sermon. What the lady’s thoughts 


_were, is not, at present, to the purpose, but when the service was over, 


and Grimshaw held the pew-door open to allow its tenants to pass out, he 
was not dissatisfied with the smile which he detected beneath the veil, 
nor with the gracious bend which, for the second time, responded to his 
elaborate bow. 

“T have done it again !” he mentally ejaculated. ‘“ Perhaps it may be 
worth while to follow it up!” 

Should he accost the ladies, break ground by an expression of thanks, 
praise the sermon, admire the singing, say a few patronising words to the 
youngster, exhibit himself, in short, in his usual agreeable way? 

But, as he meditated on these things, acquaintances Seboal the party, 
and conversation ensued, which effectually prevented his approach. He, 
however, kept the ladies in view, and his previous satisfaction was in- 
creased by seeing them drive off in a handsome, well-appointed carriage. 

By Jupiter!” exclaimed Grimshaw. 

He said no more just then, nor was it necessary, for they who read the 
inner Grimshaw, as I have endeavoured to show it, will see at once the 
full meaning of that heathen adjuration, which Grimshaw never made 
use of save when his mind was fully made up to some momentous issue. 

But his lips were not closed for the day. More than once, as he 
wended homeward, he paused and muttered : 

“T publish the banns of marriage between Marmaduke Grimshaw, of 
the parish of St. Marylebone, bachelor, and Arabella B.—what’s B, I 
wonder !—Arabella B, Hardback—of the parish of Hendon, I suppose ! 
—Hendon, spinster—that boy, though! She may be a widow! I rather 
hope so—carriage most likely her own! If any of you know cause or 
just impediment why these two persons should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony, ye are now to declare it. This is the first time of 
asking.” 

But the third time of asking had been arrived at by Grimshaw, before 
he found himself once more in his domicile in St. John’s-wood. 

Was Grimshaw of a fickle inconstant nature ? was he one who loved 
to be cruel (in love affairs) for cruelty’s sake ? was he a man with whom 
out of sight is out of mind ? or was he a being whom adverse circum- 
stances incapacitate from carrying out a resolution? Grimshaw had de- 
lighted to sport with Amaryllis in the shade, and with the tangles of 
Nacera’s hair—had played the part of the gay deceiver—had been one 
of those monsters of perfidy of whom, happily, as our courts of law 
testify, there are now so few; but in the present instance such was not the 
case. Adverse circumstances—that is to say, the misadventure of Christ- 
mas-day—had operated. Not, however, to the obliteration of his resolve, 
but to its postponement. While writhing under the agonised recollection 
of the indignity he had suffered, in being taken to the police-station—to 
say nothing of the pummelling he had received at the hands of his friend 
Fogo’s private watchman—there had been no room in his thoughts for 
the image of Arabella; but as Time the Consoler began to shed its 
genial influence and drop the balm of oblivion in his wounds, the remem- 
brance of the meeting in Hendon Church came vividly back, accom- 
panied, as he reclined, invalid-like, on his sofa, by a mirage of pleasing 
ideas in association with that fair lady. 
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Grimshaw was a stockbroker, and had, therefore, a professional respect 
even for the semblance of wealth: indeed, it often happens that the 
_ denizens of Capel-court deal more with the semblance than the reality. 
But the carriage and horses and the powdered footman—whose wih 
plastered back-hair contained grease and flour enough to have made a 
_ good-sized pudding—these were indisputable facts ; there was no sham 
in them, no optical delusion, no refraction of the = others. The 
only question was—to whom did they actually belong? This was a point 
which Grimshaw resolved to clear up before he committed himself to an 
irrevocable declaration. If the elder lady held all in absolute control— 

well, Grimshaw would test her accessibility, and act accordingly, before 
he betrayed the nature of his sentiments towards the younger one. This 
determination you will, perhaps, say had in it something sordid; but, my 
good sir, or madam—consider! Here was an object in the market lite- 
rally of unknown value. It might turn out a good thing, or it might 
turn out a bad one. He put it to himself in this manner. The two 
parties were now at par; if Arabella had the dibs, she would go rapidly 
up to a high premium ; if not, she must be quoted at an equally low dis. 
There was no other way of looking at the question. Of course people 
had their fancies. Some went in for Mexicans, others for Ottomans— 
some liked Moorish, others Peruvians—some Egyptians, others Italians, 
just as it happened to strike them—and there were even folks—Grim- 
shaw privately set them down as fools—who still pinned their faith to 
Spanish Passives. Well, women with money, taken in a general way, 
were, after all, only so much stock. If Three per Cent. Consols, so much 
the better ; though, in oue sense, he didn’t object to their being Passives 
_—whereupon, as there was a tendency in his mind to enjoy a bad pun, 
he smiled, as once before we have seen him smile. But to be serious. 
, He would lay himself out to discover if Arabella—by whom he had been, 
to acertain extent, hit—was the actual or the prospective possessor of 
cash, and by the result of his inquiries—to repeat his former conclusion— 
he would be guided. ~ 
Such had been the musings of his sick-room—the ostensible cause for 
Grimshaw’s confinement to his chamber being a severe attack of neuralgia 
—and their complexion was not altered after the day on which he had at 
last serewed his courage up to face Bouncer on the Stock Exchange. 
Neither was it changed when his worst fears as to the issue of that 
meeting were realised. On the contrary, the reception he had experienced 
gave an additional stimulus to his matrimonial project. To woo and win 
the rich Arabella—or her richer grandmother, supposing even that to be 
.the degree of relationship—would supply him with motive enough for 
retiring from his business; he might then snap his fingers at Bouncer, 
Bluffy, and the whole set of them, while, under the name of Manners, 
the world forgetting, by the world forgot, he would rest for ever beneath 
untarnished laurels, their evergreen freshness alone subdued by the inter- 
twining myrtle of domestic felicity. 
What steps Grimshaw took to carry his plans into execution, will be 
developed in the next “ fytte” of his history. 
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OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


By Harrison AInsworta. 


Book the Second. 
THE ROYAL NUPTIALS. 


OLD WINCHESTER FROM SAINT CATHERINE’S HILL. 


Know you the fair hill, crowned by a clump of trees, with a 
zone around its waist, and a carpet of smooth turf spread out upon 
its banks, arising from the well-wooded and well-watered meads 
in the immediate vicinity of the ancient city of Winchester? 
If you are a Wykehamist you know it well. Graven on the 
brow of the hill is a labyrinth, or maze, the work of a poor 
student, who, being debarred from the delights of home during 
the holiday-season, occupied his weary hours in this strange task, 
while his heart-sickness found relief in a ditty, still sung by 
his successors at Wykeham’s famous school. The legend goes 
on to relate that the hapless youth, who thus carved a memorial 
on the hill, pined away and died beneath one of the trees on 
its summit. If so, his gentle spirit must still haunt the spot! 
Lower down, an entrenchment, deeply cut in the chalk, and 
attributed to the Dane, encompasses the hill. The base of the 
mount is washed by the silver Itchen—a stream dear to old 
Izaak Walton, whose remains have rested, ever since his “ ninety 

ears and more” were told, in the adjacent cathedral. Other 

ills there are hard by—as Saint Giles’s, whereon the greatest 
fair in England was annually held from the period of the Con- 
quest to the reign of Henry VI.; and Saint Mary Magdalene’s, 
on which the Empress Maud and the valorous prelate Henry de 
Blois, brother of King Stephen, met to treat—but neither of these 
eminences are comparable in beauty of form, or in charm of situation, 
to fair Saint Catherine’s Hill. 
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If you are a Wykehamist, we repeat, you well know Saint 
Catherine’s Hill. Of, in happy, bygone days—far too soon flown 
—have you wended, with a joyous band of your school-fellows, 
across the meadows and by the brink of the meandering Itchen 
towards your favourite hill. Oft, in summer-tide, have you 
plunged into the deep pool hard by the mill—oft have you thrown 
the line upon the glassy water and dragged forth the speckled trout 
—oft have you lingered on the rustic bridge and watched the 
light skiff, rowed by a comrade, shoot swiftly under it—oft have 
you joined the merry groups seated on the banks at the foot of 
the hill, or started in the mimic chase with the fleetest runners of 
the crew—oft have you climbed the steep sides of the eminence, 
have tracked its circling trench, threaded the intricacies of its 
maze, or, reclining beneath the shade of its trees, enjoyed the 

lorious prospect of the ancient city commanded from the point. 

ft thence have you gazed upon the turrets and crocketed pinnacles 
of the venerable pile, erected by your benefactor, the revered 
William of Wykeham. Deep is the debt you owe him. Nobler 
seat of learning there cannot be than Winchester College; second 
only in architectural beauty to regal Eton. Well-nigh five hun- 
dred years has your famous school endured. May it last five 
hundred more! 

Beautiful, most beautiful, is, now-a-days, the view from Saint 
Catherine’s Hill; but in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when we must now regard it, it was infinitely more so. From this 
height, the fine old city, skirted on the south by lordly trees, 
was beheld in its highest perfection. Thronged with convents, 
colleges, hospitals, churches, and other buildings of ancient date, 
and great beauty of architecture, and boasting one of the grandest 
cathedrals in the kingdom, Winchester had then a grave, mo- 
nastic air—something of which it yet retains, despite the many 
and grievous changes it has undergone. ‘True, its religious com- 
munities and charitable establishments had been suppressed by 
Henry VIII., and their revenues seized upon, but the spoiler had 
spared the edifices. Most of these monasteries and convents were 
restored by Mary, and the long exiled monks and nuns had just 
got back to their old abodes. 

The aspect of Winchester, however, at the epoch in question, 
was martial as well as monastic. Besides well-fortified walls, 
flanked by numerous towers, and defended by bastions, the city 
ne two large castles, one of which, built by William the 

onqueror, occupied a commanding postion on the south-west, 
and covered a vast area with its works and outworks. This fine 
old Norman castle, eventually demolished by Cromwell, was be- 
sieged and taken by the Dauphin of France in the reign of John, 
but it held out gallantly against Simon de Montfort and the 
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Barons in the days of Henry III. In Mary’s time it was in good 
repair, and well supplied with ordnance and men. 

Wolvesey Castle, as the other fortress was called, stood in the 
lower part of the city, to the south-east of the cathedral. Though 
less advantageously situated than the upper stronghold, it rivalled it 
in magnitude. The two giants tried their strength in the time of 
the warlike Henry de Blois, but were too well matched for any 
decided result to ensue. Wolvesey Castle was built by the valiant 
prelate we have just mentioned on the site of the old Saxon 
palace wherein Egbert, Alfred, Edgar, and Canute had dwelt, 
and derived its name from the tribute of wolves’ heads exacted 
from the Welsh princes by Edgar, and paid at the palace gates: 
Soon after the completion of Wolvesey by De Blois, it was at- 
tacked by the Empress Maud, who had possession of the upper 
fortress, and was invested at the same time by the Earl of 
Gloucester, and David, King of Scotland, but it held out against 
all its assailants. During this conflict the city suffered much from 
the contending parties, but especially from the adherents of Stephen. 
Fire-balls thrown from Wolvesey Castle caused a tremendous con- 
flagration, whereby the Abbey of St. Mary, the royal palace, the 
suburb of Hyde, with its superb monastery of St. Grimbald, com- 
menced by Alfred the Great, and a multitude of churches, were de- 
stroyed. Dismantled by Henry II., who dreaded its strength, 
Wolvesey was restored and re-fortified at a later period, and afforded 
shelter from the Barons to the half-brothers of Henry III. During 
all this time, and for upwards of another century, Wolvesey 
was occupied by bishops, who, belonging to the church militant, 
kept it in a good state of defence. Later on, it became less of a 
fortress, and more of an episcopal palace, and such it was at the 
petiod of our history, for though none of its fortifications were de- 
stroyed, and its walls, towers, and donjon were still standing, the 
buildings were devoted to pacific purposes. Great trees were 
allowed to grow up in its courts, and fair gardens were laid out 
beneath its walls. The principal apartments were in the keep, and 
here Mary was now lodged, while her large retinue found ample 
accommodation in the numerous. towers and out-buildings. Gar- 
diner had fitted up the palace splendidly for his royal mistress’s 
reception. During her stay at Wolvesey, unbounded hospitality 
reigned there; and never at any time—not even in 1522, when 
Henry VIII. feasted the Emperor Charles V. in its halls—had 
greater profusion been displayed within the castle. Of this vast 
and stately pile, demoiished by Cromwell, some picturesque ruins, 
o’ergrown with ivy, are still left, attesting its former extent and 
grandeur. 

Wolvesey Castle was connected by a subterranean passage with 
the cathedral, so that communication could be kept up with 
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that edifice during a siege. Opposite the gate-tower was the 
noble entrance to Wykeham’s college. Near at hand was another 
college, founded by John de Pontissara, and still nearer, the hos- 
pital called “ La Carité,” appertaining to thecathedral. Tall trees 
sheltered these edifices, and added to their beauty. Indeed, this 
aw of the city was so densely planted with timber, that it looked 
ike a grove. 

The most striking object in old Winchester, as in the existing 
city, was the cathedral. This ancient and splendid structure demands 
a far more lengthened description than we are able to afford 
it. The scene of many highly important events, it has been 
the place of coronation of our earlier kings, and their mauso- 
leum. Egbert, Edmund the son of Alfred the Great, Edred, 
Canute, and Hardicanute, found here a sepulchre. Alfred’s 
honoured remains, temporarily deposited within the cathedral, 
were afterwards removed to the jae abbey of Hyde, which 
he commenced, but did not live to complete. Here, amongst 
other holy personages, Saint Swithun, Bisho of Winchester 
in the ninth century, the patron saint of the city and the 
cathedral, found a grave. Here, also, lie the bones of many an 
illustrious prelate—Bishops Walkelin, Edyngton, and Wykeham; 
Bishops de Blois and Waynflete, Cardinal Beaufort, Prior Silk- 
stede, Bishop Fox, and Gardiner himself, of whom our story treats. 
Built at different epochs, Winchester Cathedral offers examples 
of various styles of architecture, which, though dissimilar, pro- 
duce a magnificent whole. Upon its site stood a more ancient 
church, reared by the Saxon king, Kenewalch, which was 
partially pulled down in the eleventh century, when the present 
edifice was commenced by Bishop Walkelin, who preserved 
such portions of the original fabric as suited his design. ‘Fhe 
greater part of the east end of the existing structure, includ- 
ing the massive central tower, is Walkelin’s work; and that tower, 
though somewhat heavy, is a noble specimen of Norman archi- 
tecture. Considerable alterations were next made, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, who 
rebuilt the Lady Chapel. About 1350 a new nave was com- 
menced by Bishop Edyngton, and the work was continued by the 
illustrious William of Wykeham, and after him by Cardinal 
Beaufort, and brought to a completion by Bishop Waynflete. 
The vast and lofty columns on either side of the nave, each pillar 
being about ondlen feet in diameter, produce a grand effect, and 
the coup d’eil of the interior from the great western portal is 
superb beyond description. The transepts, wherein may still 
be seen the huge ek pillars and vast circular arches, piled upon 
one another to the roof—the original work of Walkelin—constitute, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of the edifice. 

Brief allusion can only be made to the marvels of the choir; to 
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its elaborately carved stalls with their miseréres, canopies, pinnacles, 
and other ornaments; to the magnificent carved screen behind the 
altar-piece; to the glories of the great east and west windows; 
to the superb chantries of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop Waynflete, and 
Bishop Fox, all of extraordinary beauty and richness. On the 
south side of the nave, and exhibiting infinite richness of ornament 
and extreme delicacy of carving, is the mortuary chapel of William 
of Wykeham, in lich may be seen a recumbent marble statue of 
that venerated personage, his head supported by angels, and three 
kneeling figures at his feet. In the north aisle, near the presbytery, 
is the mortuary chapel of Bishop Gardiner. In the Silkstede 
Chapel, in the south transept, will be found the lowly grave of 
pene» Izaak Walton. 

And now a word in regard to the city itself. The early history 
of Venta, Caer Gwent, or the White City, as Winchester was ori- 
ginally called, is lost in obscurity, but the remote antiquity of the 
place is unquestionable. The Celt, the Roman, the Saxon, the Dane, 
and the Norman, have successively occupied the spot. Whether 
good King Arthur held his court in the White City and banqueted 
his peerless knights at the Round Table, still preserved in the 
castle hall, may be doubted. But it is certain that, as the residence 
of our great Saxon kings, and the seat of their government, Win- 
chester was the most important city in the island. In the days 
of Cerdic it was the capital of the West Saxons, and, on the 
dissolution of the Heptarchy, it became the metropolis of England. 
The most illustrious name connected with Winchester is that of 
Alfred the Great. Compelled to abandon the city for a while to 
the Danes, this great monarch and lawgiver re-took it, restored it 
to its pristine splendour, and dwelt within it to his latest day. 
Canute also had his palace in Winchester, and died there. From 
Egbert to Edward the Confessor—a period of two hundred and 
forty years—all our old Saxon kings were crowned within the 
cathedral, and most of them fornd graves in its vaults. William 
the Conqueror loved Winchester, and strengthened it by the proud 
castle on the hill. William Rufus was buried in the cathedral, 
and the saints deposited there, resenting the intrusion of so im- 
pious a monarch upon their resting-place, caused the great tower 
to fall down. During the usurpation of Stephen, Winchester 
- became, as we have shown, the scene of dire conflicts between the 
Empress Maud and Bishop de Blois. Henry III, surnamed of 
Winchester, was born within the city; and so was Arthur, eldest 
son of Henry VII., bat the latter died too young to do credit to 
his birthplace. Edward I. held divers parliaments in the city, 
and partially restored its consequence. Great feasting occurred 
in Waves Castle, with jousting and triumphs, when the Em- 
peror Charles V., as we have previously related, was for a week 
the guest of Henry VIII. of the crushing effect produced upon 
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the city by the Reformation we have already spoken. It was now 
just recovering from the blow. Modern Winchester comes not 
within our scope. But the city is still beautiful, still picturesque. 
Though reft of more than half of its olden attractions, it still boasts 
its grand cathedral, its famous college, and its exquisite and unique 
hospital of Saint Croix. Retaining these, the. city of Egbert, 


of Alfred, and Canute, must ever be one of the most interesting 
in the kingdom. 


II. 
SAINT CATHERINE’S CHAPEL. 


Art the period of our history the finishing-point: to the beaut 
of Saint Catherine’s Hill was given by an exquisite Gothic 
chapel placed upon its summit. Erected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, this little temple was much resorted to by the devout on 
account of the reliques it contained of Saints Birinus, Swithun, 
and Ethelwold. Within it might also be seen a ploughshare 
which, while red hot, had been trodden upon without injury 
by the beautiful Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor. 

onstant pilgrimages were made to the shrine, and on ‘the festival of 
Saint Catherine, to whom the chapel was dedicated, a long pro- 
cession of religious personages of both sexes, headed by the Bishop 
of Winchester, and accompanied by an immense concourse, came 


forth from the city, and ascended the hill, when the Bishop and 
those with him entering the chapel, placed rich gifts upon the 
altar. At such times, the spectacle of the vast assemblage kneel- 
ing around the little fane, or raising the choral hymn to heaven, 
must have been highly impressive. Formerly, Saint Catherine’s 
a had been well endowed, but its revenues were appropriated 


by Wolsey to his “twins of learning,” Ipswich and Oxford. From 
this time, until the return to the old worship under Mary, the 
place was completely neglected. Restored by Gardiner, an aged . 
priest, Father Jerome, who had officiated within it in former 
days, was appointed to its care. At the same time its precious 
reliques were brought back. Luckily, during the season of its de- 
secration, it had sustained no material injury—its extraordinary 
reputation for sanctity having probably saved it—and it was now 
nearly as beautiful as ever. At least, its custodian, good Father 
Jerome, thought so. 

In the olden time, it had been customary with devotees, after 
early immersion in the clear waters of the Itchen, to repair to Saint 
Catherine’s Chapel, hear matins, and perform other devotional 
exercises. This practice, healthful alike to body and soul, was 
now revived. Welcome to Father Jerome were all who came 
there to pray. - 


At an early hour on the morning of the third day after the 
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Prince of Spain’s public entry into Southampton, a remarkably 
handsome young gallant—tall, graceful in figure and deportment, 
and very becomingly attired in a doublet of green velvet slashed 
with white silk, and wearing a small velvet beret of the same 
colour, adorned with a white plume, on his head—issued from 
the south gate of Winchester, and passing through the grove of 
stately elms, colonised by rooks, then environing this side of the 
ancient city, struck across the charming valley watered by the 
Itchen. 

The morning was lovely enough to have tempted the 
veriest sluggard to quit his couch, and our handsome young 
galliard seemed fully alive to its beauties. The sun had but just 
oertopped sweet Saint Catherine’s Hill. The grass was hea 
with dew, and a thin haze hung in some parts of the valley, but 
this quickly disappeared. All nature looked bright and smiling. 
The warblers of the grove carolled blithely, the larks soared aloft 
rejoicingly, and a cloud of clamorous rooks, quitting the tall trees 
near the city, winged their way towards the marsh lands farther 
south. Scared by the young man’s approach, the stately heron 
started from the river in which he was fishing, while other aquatic 
fowl dived beneath the green water-weeds and disappeared. 

At no time are we so susceptible to Nature’s beauties as at early 
morn. Our senses of delight are quicker then than at any other 
season, and, invigorated by the freshness of the atmosphere, we 
find something to charm in every object we behold. So it was 
with the young gallant in question. He was familiar with the 
scene around him, yet he discovered beauties in it of which he had 
been hitherto unconscious. His eye ranged along the valle 
through which strayed the winding Itchen, pleased will all it 
encountered, until his gaze settled on the secluded hospital of 
Saint Croix. 

Never before, it seemed to him, had the ancient edifice looked 
so lovely, so sequestered, as it did now. Though partially 
screened by trees, enough was visible to evidence its size and 
architectural beauty—the lofty gateway, the roofs of the quadran- 
gular courts, and the square tower of the reverend church. A 
slight mist, enveloping but not hiding the outline of the pile, gave 
it a dreamlike character. 

The hospital of Saint Croix was even then more than three 
hundred years old, having been erected in 1136 by Bishop Henry 
de Blois, of whom previous mention has been made. It was sub- 
sequently enlarged by Cardinal Beaufort, and is still, we are happy to 


say, in an admirable state of preservation. Here the hospitality of 


monkish times is still practised on asmall scale. Like many other 
similar institutions in Winchester and elsewhere, Saint Croix was 
deprived of its rents and revenues by Henry VIII., but sufficient 
was fortunately saved from the spoiler’s grasp to preserve it from 
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utter extinction. New life was communicated to the decaying old 

hospital by Mary, and it was the thought of its unexpected revival 

that gave it special interest in the eyes of the young man who 

now gazed upon it. Contrasting its present condition with the 
ast, he rejoiced that a fabric so lovely, and designed for such 
nevolent purposes, should have escaped destruction. 

After indulging in these reflections for a brief space, he walked 
on, bestowing a glance as he crossed the wooden bridge over the 
Itchen at the trout shooting through the clear stream. He had 
now reached the foot of Saint Catherine’s Hill, whither, apparently, 
he was bound, and disdaining to take the easy but circuitous path 
conducting to the little chapel, he speeded up the steepest part of 
the acclivity, across the Danish entrenchment, and did not halt for 
a moment till he gained the summit of the hill. He then turned 
to enjoy the splendid prospect commanded from the spot of the 
ancient city and its environs, which we have already endeavoured 
to bring before the reader. 

While he was thus occupied, the door of the little chapel was 
opened by a priest of venerable and benevolent aspect, who . 
stepped towards him, bade him a kindly good-morrow, and be- 
stowed a benison upon him. 

“ What brings Master Osbert Clinton to Saint Catherine’s Hill 
so early?” inquired the old priest. 

“ Nothing more than to hear matins in your chapel, good Father 
Jerome,” replied Osbert. “I trust I am in time.” 

“You are in ample time, my son,” replied the old priest, 
smiling. ‘“ Matins‘have not yet been said, and will not commence 
for half an hour. Except myself, you are the first on Saint 
Catherine’s Hill this blessed morning. Indeed, I marvel to see you 
here so soon. That a young gallant like Master Osbert Clinton, 
engaged in all the gaieties of court, should have come to this 
little chapel to pray at so early an hour, argues a strength of devo- 
tion for which, I own, I scarcely gave him credit.” 

“T will not attempt to deceive you, good father,” returned 
Osbert. “It is not merely the desire to pray within your chapel 
that has brought me here, but the hope of meeting a fair 
maiden——” 

“ Dare you make such an avowal to me, young sir?” interrupted 
Father Jerome, in a tone of stern rebuke. 

“ Nay, father, be not angry with me,” said Osbert. “ You will 
pardon me, I am sure, when you know my motive. My object is 
to caution the damsel, and thisis the only opportunity I may have 
of doing so.” 

“ Methinks I know the damsel you allude to, my son,” returned 
Father Jerome. “Mistress Constance Tyrrell, is it not? She was 
here yester-morn, and, after performing her devotions, poured forth 
the secrets of her heart to me, and besought my counsel.” 
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“You are aware, then, of the perilous position in which she is 
placed, and of the necessity of extricating her from it without 
delay?” 

“] know she is beloved by some exalted personage, and that she 
is full of apprehension——” 

“ Well may she be so, holy father,” said Osbert. “I dare not 
tell you by whom she is beloved. Suffice it, that her position at 
court is fraught with peril. But it shall be my business to guard 
her.” 

“ You love her, then, my son?” observed Father Jerome. 

“ Passionately,” replied Osbert. “ But I have not yet ventured 
to tell her of my love.” 

“ You are encouraging a hopeless passion, my son, and I beseech 
you to check it while you can. But what tidings do you brin 
of the Prince of Spain? When comes he from Southampton?” 

“This very day,” returned Osbert. “Iam to form part of the 
train which will escort his Highness hither. We shall set forth at 
noon, at which hour the Prince, with a large cavalcade, will leave 
Southampton, so we shall meet him mid-way.” 

“T am told he is a well-favoured Prince, but haughty and re- 
served of manner,” remarked Father Jerome. 

“JT have not found him so,” replied Osbert. “To me he has 
been singularly condescending, and, indeed, he is gracious to all.” 

“Tam right glad to hear it. That speaks well for him. Long 
and earnestly have I prayed that our good Queen’s union may be 
happy- Much does our holy Church owe her. Look down upon 
that city, my son. Regard those monasteries, convents, and 
hospitals. They have all been restored by her. Once more within 
yon noble cathedral mass is celebrated, and all the rites of the 
Romish Church performed. ‘To Queen Mary we owe this blessed 
change. By her Saint Croix has likewise been restored, and it is to 
her benign influence that this little chapel has been again opened for 
worship—that the reliques of the saints have been brought back 
to it—and that I, myself, am enabled to officiate within it. By 
Queen Mary heresy and schism have been overthrown, and our 
holy Church delivered from bondage. May Heaven long preserve 
her! She is our hope and strength—our pillar and defence.” 

“T cry ‘Amen’ to that prayer with all my heart,” said Osbert, 
“ Heaven grant the Prince may prove a good husband to her!” 

“You speak as if you doubted it, my son,” rejoined Father 
Jerome. “ But I cannot tarry for further converse. I must leave 
= now. ‘The hour for matins is at hand. After prayers, if you 

ave aught further to say to me, I shall be at your service.” 

With this, he re-entered the chapel, and presently a bell began 
to ring. Many persons, chiefly country-folk, obeyed the summons, 
coming from different parts of the valley, and entered the chapel, 
the door of which now stood open. 
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Osbert, however, did not enter with them, as he had caught 
sight of two female devotees slowly ascending the hill, in whom he 
recognised Constance Tyrrell and her old attendant, Dorcas. He 
waited till they gained the brow of the eminence, and then ad- _ 
vancing towards the damsel, respectfully saluted her. Her appear- 
ance surprised and distressed him. She looked sad and pale, and 
traces of recent tears were on her cheeks, Scarcely returning his 
salutation, she entered the chapel, followed by old oo who ap- 
peared to be as full of affliction as her young mistress. Osbert 
went in after them, and knelt down by the side of Constance at 
the altar. But she did not once look towards him, and, indeed, 
seemed wholly unconscious of his presence. 

At the close of the service, Osbert quitted the chapel with the 
country-folk, and waited outside, thinking Constance would soon 
come forth. But he was doomed to disappointment. More than 
an hour elapsed and she did not appear. At the expiration of 
that time the chapel-door was opened by Father Jerome, who 
looked very grave. Addressing Osbert, the old priest said, “ Do 
not tarry here longer, my son. Mistress Constance Tyrrell has 
much to say to me, and seeks my ghostly counsel.” 

“ But I will wait for her, good father,” cried Osbert. “I care 
not how long I stay. I must speak with her.” 

“ Impossible! my son,” replied Father Jerome. “I enjoin you 
to depart. Constance does not desire to see you. Stifle the un- 
fortunate passion you have conceived for her. It can never be 
requited.” 

“In Heaven’s name! what has happened, good father? Tell 
me, I adjure you?” cried Osbert. 

“ Question me not, but go!” said Father Jerome, authoritatively. 
Constance will not come forth while you remain here. I myself 
will accompany ‘her to Winchester.” 

“But will you tell me nothing more? Will you not give me a 
hope?” ejaculated Osbert, despairingly. 

he old priest shook his head, and, with a compassionate glance 
at him, closed the door, and bolted it inside. 

Osbert was half inclined to force an entrance into the chapel, 
but feeling the impropriety of the act, he tore himself away, 


and rushed wildly down the hill, scarcely knowing whither he 
went. 


Il. 


HOW THE PRINCE OF SPAIN RODE FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO WINCHESTER; HOW HE 
HEARD HIGH MASS AT THE CATHEDRAL, AND VISITED THE QUEEN PRIVATELY 
AT WOLVESEY CASTLE. 


PuuiP prolonged his stay at Southampton from Friday, tlie 
20th of July, 1554, the day on which he made his public entry 
into the town, till the following Monday. Before leaving, he dis- 
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missed his fleet, which set sail for Cadiz, under the command of 
the Admiral of Castilee The Flemish squadron also departed at 
the same time. Nothing was allowed to transpire publicly in 
regard to the Queen’s secret visit to Southampton. After pro- 
tecting the French ambassador from the Prince’s — in the 
manner previously related, Mary returned to Winchester, taking 
Constance Tyrrell with her. Next day, the Count d’Egmont, 
attended by Osbert Clinton, brought her Majesty a set of dia- 
monds, of inestimable value, as a present from Philip. Somewhat 
later in the same day, the noble Spanish dames, the Duchess of 
Medina Celi, the Marchionesses Pescara, de Farria, and del Valle, 
the Countesses Olivares, de Saldana, and de Modica, with several 
other gentlewomen, who had accompanied their consorts to be 

resent at the approaching solemnity, arrived at Wolvesey Castle 
in magnificent chariots and litters provided for them by the 
Queen. 

Meantime, Southampton continued in a fever of excitement, 
nothing being thought of in the town but revelry and rejoic- 
ing. On Sunday, Philip heard mass in Saint Michael’s Church, 
and rode forth afterwards with his train to Netley Abbey, 
then in possession of the Marquis of Winchester, Lord High 
Treasurer, to whom it had been granted on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and after being sumptuously entertained by his noble 
host, he returned, in the cool of a most delicious evening, by 
water to Southampton. 

About noon on Monday, the 22nd, the Prince quitted South- 
ampton, attended by a magnificent escort, comprising, in addi- 
tion to his own suite, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of 
Winchester, the Earls of Arundel, Derby, Worcester, Bedford, 
Rutland, Pembroke, and Surrey; with the Lords Clinton, Cob- 
ham, Darcie, Matravers, Talbot, and many others, numbering with 
their gentlemen and esquires upwards of two thousand horse. 
Never before had such a vast and splendid cavalcade passed 
through the Bar-gate. Stationed at the gate were Sir Bevis, with 
the Princess Josyan seated behind him on the broad back of 
Arundel, Ascapart, Canute, and Xit—the latter mounted on his 
little piebald horse—and when the royal cortége had passed by, 
these personages followed it at a short distance. Hundreds of 
persons on foot accompanied the cavalcade, which proceeded at 
a slow pace, half way to Winchester, when it encountered another 
large company of noblemen and gentlemen sent to meet it by 
the Queen. Amongst these were the Count d’Egmont and Osbert 
Clinton. Swelled by this addition, the cavaleade, which had 
now assumed the proportions of an army, pursued its course to- 
wards Winchester, the trees by which the valley of the Itchen 
was shaded affording protection from the scorching sunbeams, 
Ere long Philip came upon the hospital of Saint Croix, the 
secluded beauty of which might have attracted more of his atten- 
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tion had not Winchester itself, at the same moment, burst upon 
his view. Cries of admiration broke from the Spaniards as they 
caught sight of the ancient and picturesque city. 

From Saint Croix to the south gate the road was lined on either 
side by well-dressed spectators of both sexes, who cheered the 
Prince loudly as he rode by on his Andalusian barb. A roar of 
artillery from the castle batteries announced his entrance into the 
city to the Queen. 

Philip was now close to the cathedral, which rose before him in 
all its majesty. Passing through a gateway, he reached the great 
western entrance, in the wide place in front of which some fifteen 
hundred horsemen were now drawn up, forming a most imposing 
spectacle. 

Beneath the central portico, with its noble arch supported 
by clustered columns, and its tabernacles containing statues of 
the saints Peter and Paul, stood Gardiner, in his full pontificals, 
mitre, stole, chasuble, rochet, alb, and amice. His crosier was borne 
by a priest, who stood behind him. Beetle-browed, swarthy of 
complexion, hook-nosed, and harsh of feature, Gardiner, notwith- 
standing his forbidding looks and stern, searching glances, which 
seemed to read the hearts of those he looked upon, and inspired 
more dread than love, had a countenance replete’ with intelligence, 
while his imperious looks and manner, untamed by reverse of 
fortune, showed the confidence he felt in his own mental powers 
and resources. With Gardiner were Bonner, Bishop of London, 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, Day, Bishop of Chichester, Thirlby, 
Bishop of Ely, Heath, Bishop of Worcester, and other prelates, 
all in mitres and copes. Behind the bishops were the clergy 
belonging to the cathedral in their vestments. 

As Philip dismounted before the porch, and bent the knee 
to Gardiner, who advanced to meet him, the bishop spread his 
arms over him, pronouncing a solemn benediction upon his head. 

After bowing with profound respect to the other prelates, all of 
whom reverently returned his salutation, the Prince entered the 
cathedral and proceeded towards the choir, Gardiner and the 
other bishops leading the way. Ere many minutes, the nave was 
half filled by the nobles and gentlemen composing Philip’s retinue. 
The farthest stall on the right of the choir was assigned to the 
Prince by Gardiner. Every other stall had a noble occupant; the 
one next to Philip being tenanted by the Duke of Norfolk. 

High mass was then celebrated, Gardiner and the peat 
officiating at the altar. After Ze Deum had been solemnly 
sung, Philip retired into the sacristy adjoining the Silkstede 
Chapel with Gardiner, where a brief, but very friendly, con- 
ference took place between them. To the Prince’s inquiries as to 
when he might be permitted to see the Queen, Gardiner replied, 
that the public presentation could not, according to court etiquette, 
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take place till the morrow, but that he would engage to procure 
his Highness a private interview with her Majesty that evening. 

On quitting the cathedral, the Prince. was ceremoniously con- 
ducted by the Earl of Arundel to the deanery, which had been 
prepared for his reception. Here a grand banquet was subse- 

uently served, at which the Lord Chancellor and all the principal 
nglish and Spanish nobles sat down. 

In the evening, while Philip was alone, the Earl of Arundel 
and the Grand Chamberlain, Sir John Gage, were introduced, and 
informed him that they were enjoined by y «sf Majesty to conduct 
him to her presence. Saguaniing the liveliest satisfaction, the Prince 
said he was ready to accompany them at once, and, immediately 
arising, he went forth with them into the deanery garden, whence, 
by a private way, he was brought to a postern in the walls of 

olvesey Castle. Of this postern Sir John Gage possessed the 
key, and the door being unlocked, gave them admittance to the 
gardens of the castle. 

After tracking a long arcade of formally clipped yew-trees, they 
came upon a wide grass-plot, soft as velvet to the foot, laid out 
in front of the keep-tower, wherein, as we have already stated, 
were the Queen’s apartments. Close to this charming lawn were 
parterres, embellished with knots of flowers, in the taste of the 
period. At the farther end stood the stately donjon reared by 
stout Henry de Blois, between which and the grass-plot lay a broad 
terrace-walk. This scene, beautiful at all times, was now rendered 
doubly beautiful by the light of a full summer moon hanging 
right above the keep, and flooding the place with radiance. 

As the Prince and his attendants entered this fairy region, three 
persons were walking upon the grass-plot. These were the Queen, 
Gardiner, and one of her Majesty’s ladies—the latter, howéver, 
being at some distance from the other two. 

“ There is her Majesty,” observed the Lord Chamberlain. “Shall 
Tannounce your Highness?” 

Receiving Philip's prompt assent, Sir John Gage advanced 
towards Mary, and after an instant’s consultation with her, Philip 
was formally presented—the Lord Chamberlain withdrawing as 
soon as he had performed his office. Gardiner also retired with 
the lady in attendance, and the royal pair were left alone together. 
Mary was very richly attired, and, viewed by this witching light, 
really looked attractive. Some excuse may therefore be found for 
the impassioned admiration which Philip expressed on beholding 
her features, now for the first time revealed to his gaze. 

Mary was small of stature, with beautiful hands and feet. Her 
person was well made, but too thin, and her carriage, though 
majestic, was exceedingly stiff, and lacked the grace which ease 


alone can impart. In her —— days she had been accounted 


good-looking, but she could scarcely be considered so now. Her 
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eyes were large and grey, and her glances keen and steady. Her 
face was round, her tresses inclining to red, if they did not even 
actually attain that hue, and the nose too flat and large. Her lips, 
too, were thin and compressed. Altogether, there was a hardness 
and severity about her face that destroyed its pleasing character, 
while premature wrinkles about the eyes and brow gave her age. 

If Mary did not inherit the beauty either of her father or 
mother, she had many of the qualities by which both were cha- 
racterised. She had the courage, firmness, and obstinacy of 
Henry VIII., and she had all the virtues belonging to the un- 
fortunate Katherine of Aragon. Her conduct, under the trials 
to which she was exposed, was most exemplary, and even her 
enemies could find no fault with it. Firmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion, in which she had been brought up, 
she never wavered for a moment in her adherence to her faith, 
but would have suffered martyrdom rather than renounce it, 
When commanded by the council under Edward VI. to desist 
from the performance of mass, she still continued to celebrate it in 
private. 

Mary spoke well in public, and possessed a voice so sonorous 
that she could be distinctly heard by a large assemblage. Her 
stirring address to the citizens at Guildhall gave the coup de grace 
to Wyat’s formidable rebellion. She also possessed many accom- 
plishments, playing so well upon the lute and spinet as to astonish 
and delight professed musicians by her skill. She also greatly ex- 
celled in embroidery, and in other female work. Her intellectual 
accomplishments were of a high order, though they did not excite 
so much astonishment in those days of learned ladies as they would 
in our own. She spoke French and Spanish perfectly, and read 
Italian with ease, though she did not speak it. She was also 
mistress of Latin. At the request of Catherine Parr she trans- 
lated into English Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the Gospel of St. 
John. Since her accession to the throne, all her time, except the 
hours of devotion, had been given to affairs of state. She arose 
at daybreak, performed her religious duties, heard mass, and 
thenceforward devoted herself to public business, being easy of 
access to all who desired to approach her. Bigoted Mary was, 
intolerant and severe towards those who differed with her on 
points of faith; but she had many redeeming qualities, which. 
should have saved her from the obloquy to which she has been 
subjected. 

uch was Mary when she met her affianced husband on that 
lovely moonlight night in the garden of Wolvesey Castle—a 
night ever afterwards cherished in her memory as the happiest of 
her existence. Blissful, indeed, were her feelings as she paced to 
and {ro upon that soft sward with her royal y net listening to 
the vows he breathed in low and passionate tones, and believing 
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all he said. Philip felt his power, and exercised it. From that 
moment he obtained mastery over her heart. From that moment, 
to the latest of her existence, she fondly loved him. Ingrate that 
he was, he but poorly requited her affection. _ 

We shall not record the words he uttered. Idle words were they, 
such as feigned passion has ever at command, but they produced 
the effect designed. Suspicious as Mary was by nature, she had 
no suspicion now. She persuaded herself that Heaven had re- 
warded her at last for all her sufferings by bestowing upon her a 
fond and faithful spouse. 

Two hours elapsed before their moonlight walk was over—two 
happy, happy hours to the Queen. Then she re-entered the keep, 
while Philip, attended by the Earl of Arundel and Sir John Gage, 
returned to the deanery. 


IV. 
OF THE PUBLIC MEETING BETWEEN THE ROYAL PAIR. 


Ir having been arranged that the public meeting between the 
royal pair should take place on the following day, six richly 
carved and gilt chariots, covered with cloth of old, drawn by 
horses trapped in white velvet embroidered with silver lions, and 
ridden by pages of honour attired in the royal liveries, were sent to 
convey the Prince and his suite to Wolvesey Castle. Attendant 
upon the chariots were a number of henchmen, likewise habited in 
the royal liveries, and mounted on richly-caparisoned horses, and 
besides a there was a guard of two hundred arquebusiers, fully 
equipped. 

Precisely at noon Philip came forth from the deanery, attended 
by all his grandees, gorgeously attired, and glittering with jewels, 
and entered the chariot appointed for him. The Dukes of Alva 
and Medina Celi had places beside him. Preceded by mounted 
trumpeters and kettledrums, making a loud bruit, the train 
moved towards Wolvesey Castle, the Prince being everywhere 

ted by acclamations from those who witnessed his progress. 

t the noble gateway of Wykeham’s College were pret am. the 
warden and fellows in their gowns, and ranged by the side of the 
walls in files two deep stood the scholars, who shouted lustily 
and waved their caps as the Prince passed by. The young 
Wykehamists were still vociferating as the chariot containing the 
Prince passed beneath the arched gate-tower then forming the 
main entrance to Wolvesey Castle. At this gate, above which 
floated the royal standard, stood Og, Gog, and Magog, towering 
by the head and shoulders above the other halberdiers. The giants 

ad now resumed their ordinary garb of yeomen of the guard, 
but were instantly recognised by the Prince. 


Before the principal entrance of the keep stood a vast number of 
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entlemen, esquires, and pages, all splendidly apparelled, and as 
hilip’s Sir John Gage, Chamberlain, 
with Sir Henry Jerningham, Vice-Chamberlain, bearing their 
wands of office, came forth to assist his Highness to alight. The 
entrance-hall was filled with noble personages, amongst whom were 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel and 
Derby, Sir Edward Hastings, Master of the Horse, the Earl of Bed- 
ford, Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Paget and Sir William Petre, both 
Secretaries of State, with many others. Bowing graciously as he 
assed through this splendid throng, the Prince was conducted by 
estiuae to the great hall, where he found the Queen surrounded 
by a bevy of lovely dames. Mingled with the English ladics, and 
contrasting strongly with them from their rich Southern com- 
plexions, dark eyes, and jet-black tresses, were the noble Spanish 
dames, making altogether a most dazzling group. At the farther 
end of the hall, which was hung with costly arras, and otherwise 
gorgeously decorated, was a cloth of estate, embroidered with the 
arms of England and Spain. Under it were two velvet fauteuils. 

On perceiving the Queen, Philip flew towards her, and, without 
tarrying for a formal presentation by Sir John Gage, embraced 
her, kissing her lovingly, to the amusement of all the ladses 
around, and then, taking her hand, led her towards the canopy at 
the farther end of the hall, no one presuming to follow them. 
As the royal pair seated themselves on the fauteuils, and entered 
into tender converse, many a curious eye was directed towards 
them. However, they heeded not observation, but seemed entirely 
engrossed by each other. 

Thus they continued discoursing for more than an hour. The 
Queen then rose, and the Prince rising likewise, Sir John Gage and 
Sir Henry Jerningham marshalled them into an adjoining cham- 
ber, where a grand banquet was laid out. Here they both 
sat down at the high table, and were waited upon by Gardiner, 
the rest of the company occupying the lower tables. Near the 
royal pair stood a cupboard filled with splendid salvers, flagons, and 
other vessels of gold and silver. In the course of the banquet, a 
goblet of wine being filled for the Queen by Gardiner, she drank 
from it to Philip; after which, the Prince pledged her in return 
fromthe same loving cup. At the close of the banquet, the Queen 
and Prince, attended by all the company, adjourned to the grass 
plot, where they walked for some time, enjoying the cool air, A 
concert in the great hall, at which many skilful musicians and 
singers assisted, brought the evening to an end. Attended by his 
grandees, Philip then returned to the deanery. 

No meeting took place between the royal pair next day, the 
Queen being occupied in preparations for the marriage-ceremonial, 
which was appointed for the morrow. 

Philip passed his time in visiting several places in and about 
the city. At Wykeham’s College, whither he first repaired, he was 
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received by the warden and fellows, and shown over the ancient 
structure, appearing to be much struck by the great hall, the beau- 
tiful chapel, the cloisters, and the refectory. In the hall the whole 
of the students were assembled, and a Latin address was recited 
to him by the senior scholar. On his departure, the Prince 
ordered the contents of a well-filled purse to be distributed amongst 
the youths, and the walls of the old quadrangle resounded with 
the joyous shouts of the recipients of the gift. 

Accompanied by the Bishop of Cuenga and Father de Castro, 
Philip next visited “La Carité,” with several other religious esta- 
blishments and hospitals, and left large presents behind him. This 
done, at the head of a brilliant retinue, consisting of the chief 
English and Spanish nobles, he rode up to William the Conqueror’s 
castle, and examined it throughout, mounting to the top of the 
donjon, whence he beheld Southampton, and the Isle of Wight 
in the far distance. In the great hall of the fortress he was shown 
King Arthur’s Round Table, at which his august sire, the Emperor 
Charles V., had sat when he was the guest of Henry VIII. 

“I was honoured with a seat at the Round Table on that ever- 
memorable occasion, your Highness,” observed the old Duke 
of Norfolk. “ Seldom hath such a party been assembled— 
not perhaps since the days of good King Arthur himself. Both 
your royal father and my late gracious master—whose soul God 
preserve !—played the boon companion, and bandied so many 
merry jests, that we could scarce contain ourselves for laughter. And 

et they were nowise displeased, for state was banished from the 

und Table, no one being able to say who sat above the other. 

9 yonder wall, I mind me, was inscribed this distich in letters 
of gold: 

S Carolus, Henricus vivant ; defensor uterque, 

Henricus fidei, Carolus ecclesize.” 


“You describe an enviable banquet, my lord duke,” replied 
Philip; “and I marvel not it lives in your memory. But you 
shall sit again at that board, and as my guest, and dav I can- 
not hope to rival my father, or your late royal master as a boon 
companion, I will put no constraint upon your mirth.” 

The Duke of Norfolk bowed his thanks, and they quitted the hall. 
From the castle, Philip rode with his train to the Hospital of Saint 
Croix, with the beautiful and secluded situation of which he had 
been much struck as he approached Winchester. Passing through 
the ancient gateway, he dismounted in the court, where were drawn 
up the beedberheod in their long dark gowns, adorned with a silver 
cross—vestments and badges still retained by the fraternity. After 
examining the Hundred Men’s Hall, and noting the statue of Car- 
dinal Beaufort in a niche in the upper part of the chamber, os 
proceeded to the venerable diads where he heard mass. Well 


pleased with his visit, he caused a piece of gold to be given to 
each of the brethren. 
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On quitting Saint Croix, the Prince did not return at once to Win- 
chester, but crossing the valley, and fording the Itchen, at a place 
pointed out to him by Osbert Clinton, who acted as his guide, he rode 
up Saint Catherine’s Hill. Good Father Jerome, who had watched 
the train ascending the mount, advanced to meet him. Courteously 
saluting the old priest, Philip put several questions to him respecting 
the chapel. 

* Will it please your Highness to alight and view the reliques?” 
said Father Jerome. 

Readily assenting, Philip dismounted, Osbert holding his bridle 
the while. , 

The Prince then entered the chapel with Father Jerome, leaving 
- all his suite outside to contemplate the magnificent prospect of the 
city. His first act was to prostrate himself before the altar; and in 
this pious posture he remained for several minutes, fervently occu- 
pied in prayer. 

“ Apparently he is devout,” thought Father Jerome, as he stood 
behind im, with his hands meekly folded upon his breast. { And 
yet unholy passions rule his heart.” 

When Philip had concluded his devotions, Father Jerome un- 
locked a casket, and exhibited the various saintly reliques it con- 
tained, which the Prince regarded with due reverence. The old 

riest next displayed the wondrous ploughshare which had proved 
sorte to Queen Emma, and related the legend connected with 
it. While looking about the chapel, Philip noticed upon the cre- 
dence-table near the altar a little tablet of gold, with an agate 
on — side, garnished with rubies, and having a large pearl 

ndant. 

we How came this trinket here, father?” he inquired, fixing a 
steadfast look on the old priest. “It was my gift to a damsel who 
preserved my life.” 

“TI know it, Highness,” replied Father Jerome. “But the 
maiden felt she could not keep the tablet, and hath left it as an 
offering to Saint Catherine’s shrine. In my humble mind she has 
done well.” 

“Has she confessed to you, father?” demanded Philip. 

“T am not bound to answer that question, even to your High- 
ness,” replied Father Jerome. “ Nevertheless, I will answer it. 
She has confessed.” 

“Then you know all?” 

*¢ All, Highness. And I pity her from my soul.” 

* And you blame me?” 

“T said not so, Highness,” replied the priest, somewhat evasively. 

“ Where is she?” asked Philip, after a pause, and in tones of 
deep emotion. 

“Highness,” replied Father Jerome, “she has returned to 
Southampton, where she is about to bury her woes in a convent. 
I applaud her determination.” 
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“ Father, this step must be prevented,” rejoined Philip. “She 
must not take the vows.” 

“T do not think she will yield to any persuasions to the contrary,” 
replied Father Jerome. “ Her resolution is taken.” 

“ Make the attempt—I command you,” cried Philip, imperiously. 
“ See her without delay. Use all the arguments you can employ. 
If you succeed, count on my gratitude.” 

“Your Highness shall be obeyed, although I confess I like not 
the task,” said Father Jerome, bowing his reverend head. 

“ Asan earnest of my good will, take this purse, and employ its 
contents as you list.” 

“T take it, only to bestow its contents on the poor,” said the 
priest, as Philip quitted the chapel. 

Philip then mounted his jennet, and rode down the hill with 
his train. The changed expression of his countenance did not 
escape notice, but no one ventured to remark upon it. Under the 
guidance of Osbert Clinton, the Prince made his way along the 
banks of the Itchen, to the old stone bridge, said to be the work of 
St. Swithun, and crossing it, re-entered the city by the eastern 
gate, and proceeded to the deanery, halting by the way to ex- 
amine the ancient City Cross. 

While Philip was making the various visits we have described, 
most of the inhabitants had opportunities of beholding him, and 
all were favourably impressed by his youth, his handsome person, 
his proud, yet affable deportment, and, above all, by the grace 
and skill with which he managed his fiery Andalusian barb. 

That evening, the Prince had a long conference with Simon 
Renard, the Spanish Ambassador, and Don Juan de Figueroa, 
Regent of the Council of Aragon, a nobleman much in the Em- 
peror’s confidence, and who had been sent by him to England, 
charged with a most important mission, which he had hitherto 
kept secret, but which he now proceeded to disclose to the 
Prince. The revelation then made seemed to yield Philip extra- 
ordinary satisfaction. 


V. 


HOW THE ROYAL NUPTIALS WERE CELEBRATED IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Saint James’s Day had been appointed for the marriage, that 
saint being the patron of Spain. Brighter or more beautiful morn- 
ing never rose on Winchester than on this auspicious day. Mag- 
nificent preparations had been made for the event. Two tri- 
umphal arches spanned the High-street, and all the houses were 
hung with cloths of gold and silver, velvet and arras, while min- 
strels were everywhere engaged. The pinnacles of the graceful 
Cross, which belongs to the time of Henry VI, and still adorns 
the city, were hung with garlands of flowers, and the statue of 
Saint Lawrence, placed under its exquisite canopied niche, was 
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garnished with beads, chains, and other articles of goldsmith’s 
work. The conduits ran with white and red wines. All the poor 
were publicly feasted; and at night great bonfires were lighted on 
the adjacent hills. 

The city was fuller of strangers than it had ever been known. 
Not only were the hostels crowded to overflowing, but the reli- 
gious houses and colleges were thronged with guests. At an 
early hour of the day thousands of persons, who had travelled all 
night, began to arrive from various quarters—from Southampton, 
from Bishop’s Waltham, from Alresford, from Stockbridge, from 
Romsey, and even from Salisbury—in short, from every place 
within a circuit of twenty miles. ‘These new-comers found scant 
accommodation, but booths were erected on Saint Giles’s Hill, and 
on Saint Mary Magdalen’s Hill, as during fair-time, to which 
they resorted. 

Loud reports of ordnance were continually heard from the bat- 
teries of the castle, and the bells of all the churches pealed joyfully. 
As the hour appointed for the ceremony approached, a grand 
procession began to enter the cathedral. First came the mayor and 
aldermen of Winchester, in scarlet gowns, followed by the 
officers of the city, apparelled in velvet and silk, carrying long 
staves. Then, after a short pause, came thirty gentlemen belong- 
ing to the Spanish ambassadors, clad in doublets of yellow 
velvet striped with red. These were followed by Simon Renard 
and Don Juan de Figueroa, both sumptuously apparelled. 
Then came a numerous body of sergeants and officers of arms, 
and after them gentlemen, esquires, and knights, all richly attired, 
and ranged according to their degrees. On reaching the steps 
leading to the choir, all these passed into the north transept, 
which, ere long, was completely filled. ‘Then came another long 
train of gentlemen and esquires belonging to various noblemen, all in 
rich liveries of divers colours, and making a splendid show. ‘Then 
came the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel, Sussex, Hunt- 
ingdon, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, and Derby, in their robes of 
estate of crimson velvet furred with ermine, and powdered accord- 
ing to their degrees. All such as were Knights of the Garter 
wore the collar and the lesser badge of the order. These were 
followed by the lords of the counsel in robes of scarlet. After 
them came the choir of the cathedral, solemnly singing as they 
passed along; then the clergy, in their copes and gowns; then 
came the incense-bearers, with great silver thuribles, censing the 
way. Then followed the Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, 
Lincoln, Chichester, and other prelates, in copes and mitres. 
After them came two priests, ie bearing a large silver cross, 
followed by another priest with a crosier. Next came Gardiner 
himself, in his full pontificals. 

Before proceeding, let us cast an eye around the interior of the 
cathedral, and note the extraordinary splendour of its decorations. 
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The mighty pillars lining each side of the broad nave were covered 
to the height of twelve feet with crimson velvet, entwined with 
golden wreaths, while the intercolumniations were filled up with 
arras and rich hangings. Every pillar was further decked with 
flags and pennons. ‘The aisles and transepts were likewise adorned 
with hangings, and the Lady Chapel, wherein the marriage cere- 
mony was about to be solemnised, was hung with cloth of gold. 
Along the nave, as far as the choir, was stretched a cloth of ray, 
with rails on either side. Over the high altar was reared an immense 
silver cross, and the altar itself glittered with silver and gems. 
From an early hour in the morning all portions of the cathedral 
allotted to the public were thronged to excess. Some thousands 
were present on the occasion. The precincts of the sacred pile 
were equally crowded, and the wide area in front of the grand 
western portal presented a dense mass of human beings. 

At ten o’clock the royal bridegroom left the deanery, attended 
by the whole of his grandees, whose gorgeous habiliments glittered 
with priceless jewels. Cloth of ray had been laid down from the 
deanery to the great western entrance of the cathedral, and on this 
Philip and his nobles walked. Their path was further protected by 
rails, outside of which archers and halberdiers were stationed. 

Philip’s bridal attire was magnificent, and attracted universal 
admiration. His doublet and hose were of white satin, richly 
embroidered with gold, and over all he wore a gorgeous mantle of 
cloth of gold, presented to him by the Queen, and thickly covered 
with pearls and precious stones. His white velvet cap was 
studded with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. Over his shoulders 
he wore the collar of the Garter, while the lesser badge of the 
order encircled his knee. Splendid, however, as was his attire, it 
hardly outshone the habiliments of his grandees, all of whom wore 
the collar of the Golden Fleece, or the insignia of some other order. 

As Philip entered the cathedral with his train, trumpets were 
loudly sounded, and the martial bruit continued as he advanced 
along the nave. Midway he was met by the Earl of Arundel and 
other nobles, and ceremoniously conducted to a traverse, pre- 
— him in the south transept, where he awaited the Queen’s 
arrival. 

This was not long delayed. A peal of artillery, accompanied by 
reiterated shouts, announced that her Majesty had reached the 
precincts of the cathedral. Already, indeed, the foremost of her 
immediate attendants were passing through the grand portal. First 
came Garter King at Arms in his gorgeous tabard, followed b 
the other heralds, and attended by a band of trumpeters, with their 
silver clarions at their lips. Then came the Grand Chamberlain, Sir 
John Gage, his lofty figure seen to great advantage in a scarlet robe 
- before, and edged with ermine. Sir John Gage had the collar 
of the Garter round his neck, and carried his wand of office in his 
hand. He was accompanied by the Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
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Jerningham, likewise in his robes of office, and bearing a white 
wand. Then followed a long train of pages attired in liveries of 
white and blue satin, which had a charming effect. Then followed 
the three gigantic yeomen of the guard, in scarlet, with the royal 
badge embroidered at the front and back of their doublets. 

Fresh acclamations from without, continued by the crowd 
within the cathedral, proclaimed the entrance of the Queen. Mar 
walked beneath a canopy of cloth of gold, the gilt staves of which 
were borne by four knights, chosen for the purpose from their 
goodly presence, attired in crimson satin, with points of blue and 
red on their sleeves. 7 

The Queen was arrayed in a gown of white cloth of tissue, the 
stomacher of which was encrusted with diamonds and precious 
stones, and her mantle of crimson velvet, bordered with ermine, 
and embroidered with gold, was borne by six noble dames, 
all magnificently attired. Her hair was unbound, as was then 
the custom of brides—and a beautiful custom it was—and on 
her head she wore a coif, encircled with gold, and studded 
with orient pearls and gems. Mary marched with a firm step 
along the nave, and really presented a very majestic appearance. 
She was followed by a long train of ladies, whose sweeping velvet 
mantles, furred and embroidered, were borne by pages in rich 
liveries, 

As the Queen advanced along the body of the cathedral, Philip, 
who had been apprised of her coming, and, indeed, could not be 
unaware of it from the braying of trumpets and shouting, came 
from the traverse with his retinue, and met her just as she reached 
the steps of the choir. Saluting her with a warm demonstration 
of affection, that savoured little of ceremony, he took her hand, 
and they ascended the steps together, Sir John Gage and the Vice- 
Chamberlain preceding them. 

At this moment Gardiner and the other prelates came forth from 
the choir, and while the royal pair were standing there with the 
Bishop of Winchester, in full view of the immense assemblage, 
Don i uan de Figueroa, attended by Simon Renard, came towards 
them, and, bending the knee to Philip, opr omne a scroll to him. 

“What means this, your excellency?” demanded the Prince, 
with a well-feigned look of astonishment. 

“ Tt means, your Highness,” replied Figueroa, as he arose, “ that 
your august sire, the Emperor, deeming it beneath the dignity of | 
so high and mighty a sovereign as the Queen of England, to wed 
with one of rank inferior to her own, has by this act resigned to 
your Highness the crown of Naples and Sicily, with the Duchy 
of Milan, and divers other seats and signories. From this moment, 
sire, you are King of Naples, and as such her Majesty’s equal.” 

“A right noble and gracious act, and worthy of my great 
father!” exclaimed Philip. ‘Does not your Majesty think so?” 

“Nobly done, indeed, sire!” cried Mary. “ i joy that you are 
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King of Naples, but you could not be dearer to me than as Prince 
of Spain.” 

“The Emperor’s great and generous act must be made known 
to the entire assemblage,” said Gardiner. 

“ Be that task mine,” rejoined Simon Renard. 

Whereupon, silence being called by sound of trumpet, the 
Spanish ambassador advanced towards the edge of the steps, and in 
a loud voice, distinctly heard by the thousands congregated within 
the nave, announced what the Emperor had done for his son. 

Tremendous acclamations followed, and the roof resounded with 
cries of “ Long live the Emperor! Long live the King of Naples!” 

No sooner had Simon Renard retired than Garter King at Arms 
advanced with a couple of trumpeters, and proclaimed the styles 
and titles of the two sovereigns in the following formula: 

“ Philip and Mary, by the grace of God, King and Queen of 
England, France, 7 Jerusalem, and Ireland; Defenders of 
the Faith; Princes of Spain and Sicily; Archdukes of Austria; 
Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant; Counts of Hapsburg, 
Flanders, and Tyrol.” 

This proclamation being made, the trumpets were sounded, and 
the acclamations of the assemblage were renewed. 

Preceded by Gardiner and the other prelates, ceremoniously 
marshalled by the Grand Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain, and 
attended by the principal nobles, English and Spanish, forming 
an assemblage of unrivalled splendour, the royal pair—now equals 
in dignity—marched hand-in-hand to the beautiful Lady Chapel, 
built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, where the marriage was solemnised 
by Gardiner, assisted by the other prelates, the royal bride being 
given away in the name of the realm by the Marquis of Winchester 
and the Earls of Pembroke and Derby. 

In all respects the ceremony was admirably performed. The 
—_ gathered round the richly-decked altar, the royal couple 

neeling before it on velvet faldstools, the grand assemblage of 
English and Spanish nobles, grouped around, the proud dames of 
both nations filling the galleries on either side of the chapel—all 
constituted a superb picture. 

The solemnity ended, the royal couple returned to the choir, 
where a cloth of estate had been prepared for them, beneath which 
they sat while Ze Deum was solemnly sung. Here the picture 
was even grander than that exhibited in the Lady ‘-—~ because 
it comprehended so much more of the cathedral. Fortunately, 
it could be seen by the vast crowd in the nave. ; 

All being concluded, the royal couple quitted the sacred edifice, 
walking hand-in-hand beneath the canopy. Before them marched 
the Earls of Pembroke and Derby, each bearing a sword of state. 

In this manner, amid the thunder of artillery, the sounding of 
trumpets, and the shouts of the crowd, they returned to pica . 
Castle, where a grand banquet was given, followed by a state 
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A REMARKABLE, and in many respects agreeable, change has recently 
come over German novels. Writers find it pay to do homage to the 
realistic tendencies of the age, and the psychological studies through 
which it was the critic’s hard fate to be compelled to wade, are now at a 
discount. It is true that the change cuts both ways, and many German 
novels now produced are as slow as their predecessors, simply from the 
fact that the authors consider it realistic to record the small-beer 
chronicles of a country town, and the action lies among persons in 
whom it is impossible to take the slightest interest. Just imagine being 
called upon to sympathise with a misunderstood Frau Hof—Commercial 
Rathin : with the best will in the world it is simply impossible. One 
class of novel now in vogue in Germany may be greeted as a decided 
change for the better, namely, those which describe the sayings and 
doings of the Germans in America. The field is a very large one, and 
tolerably unexplored, and it is really worth while, as a physiological 
study, to watch the grafting of Yankee smartness upon Teutonic phlegm, 
In this branch several writers have already attained considerable reputa- 
tion ; while Mollhausen (already favourably known in this country) and 
Armand confine their attention chiefly to hunting expeditions and adven- 
tures on the Indian border, Ruppuis, Baudissin, and others introduce us 
to the home-life of the German-American, and show us at what cost he 
purchases experience and cuts his business eye-teeth. As a sample of 
these books, we select not the best but the latest,* and will attempt to 
give our readers some idea of the style of novel which is now fashionable 
in Germany. 

The hero is introduced to us as the scapegrace son of Anthony Wohl- 
fahrt, the good young clerk in Freytag’s “ Debit and Credit.” Having 
been mixed up in the revolution of 1848, he was forced to fly, and after 
knocking about the world for ten years, his father gave him ten thousand 
dollars with which to start for himself in America. Among his letters of 
introduction was one to a Mr. Dawson, dry goods jobber, who was valued 
at half a million or a million, according as he was reckoned up with or 
without his wife. As Antonio was stated in the letter to be an exile, the 
merchant fancied him poorer than he really was, and believed that he was 
about to earn a livelihood by giving lessons. This pleased him, for, as he 
said, “The republican experiment can only succeed if the masses are 
religiously and morally fitted for it. Hence every educated foreigner 
who comes hither ought to be received as a benefactor of the republic, 
and will be so, I assure you, by all right-thinking and well-educated men.” 
This moral gentleman was in temporary embarrassment, it appeared, and 
speculating brokers were bidding fifty per cent. for his paper, and a Ger- 
man merchant, of the name of Wilhelmi, who held his bills to the amount 
of ninety thousand dollars, dropped in during Antonio’s visit to inquire 
how his affairs really stood. Mr. Dawson, asa friend, recommended Wil- 
helmi to sell, and invited him to a large soirée he was going to give on the 
following Thursday. This quite amazed Antonio, who could not under- 
stand how a man who had just lost so large a sum could remain on such 
friendly terms with his debtor. 


* Anton in Amerika. Von Reinhold Solger. Bromberg: C. M. Roskowski. 
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While walking along Broadway, Antonio was struck by a very beau- 
tiful woman, who was begging. While standing to gaze at her, he got 
in the way of a Frenchman, who began abusing him, and gave him to 
pa eon that he was the Comte de Roussillon. Suddenly, however, 
the count’s eye fell on the beggar, and, to Antonio’s amazement, he 
turned and fled. At the same moment the woman shrieked, fell, struck 
her head against a paving-stone, and lay senseless. Antonio, moved by 
compassion, called in the assistance of an Irishwoman who was passing, 
and eventually removed her to Mrs. O’Shea’s “ apartments.” From our 
author’s description, the Irish appear to be the same all over the world in 
their domestic arrangements, except that in New York they are probably 
filthier. The most noticeable member of the family was the eldest son, 
Patrick, a news-boy, who made his three shillings a day by his extra- 
ordinary talent in inventing accidents and offences, with which to charm 
the passers-by. Here Antonio learned the story of his protégée: she had 
married a French clerk of the name of Grenier, who deserted her, and 
she had come to New York to seek him. He, as our readers will guess, 
was no other than the Comte de Roussillon, who was desirous of marrying 
Mr. Dawson’s only daughter. At the soirée at that gentleman’s house, 
Antonio was introduced to the count, who was a special friend of young 
Dawson, and proceeded with them to a pote, seme Here Antonio 
had a violent quarrel with the pretended count, which led to a regular 
fight with revolvers, until the champion of the prize-ring interposed, and 
commanded peace. Of course the affair got into the papers, and equally 
of course all the blame was laid on Antonio, as a foreigner. This did him 
serious injury with the Dawsons. 

Excellent Mr. Dawson was not at all on the verge of bankruptcy ; but 
he had hit on an ingenious way of making money, by spreading false re- 
ports and buying up his own bills. Wilhelmi, as an honest German, 
naturally felt outraged at this, and inveighed against the Yankees, ‘‘ who 
built churches in the West with the money they swindled German importers 
out of, and through gratitude the clergy who preached in those churches 
denounced the Germans as sensualists, egotists, and atheists.” But Mr. 
Dawson cared little for abuse, and was quite surprised at the warmth 
which Wilhelmi displayed, instead of taking the reasonable view of the 
matter. He was, however, obliged to Antonio for opening his eyes to 
the true character of the pseudo count, and promised to get rid of him 
gradually: he could not do so all at once, for fear of creating scandal, 
Unfortunately for Miss Dawson the news reached her too late, for she 
had married the count that very morning. It seems that young ladies 
in America do very much what they please, without consulting their 
parents. However, she firmly resolved to have nothing to do with him 
from the moment when she heard his real character; and when the count 
sent an emissary to her, she greeted him with a shower of bullets from 
an ivory-handled revolver belonging to her brother. 

In the mean while, Grenier had found his real wife again, and induced 
her to join him: he took her to a house of notorious character—of which 
there appears to be an abundance in New York—and by menaces and 
promises she was induced to become the mistress of young Dawson. Of 
this fact Grenier was soon informed, and employed it as a famous means 
of extorting money from the poor young idiot, who was obliged to a 
bills on his father in order to obtain the necessary funds, These Mr. 
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Dawson paid, for the sake of the family credit, but not without informing 
his son that there had been too much indulgence shown him, and that 
his sole chance of retrieval lay in a wealthy marriage. About this time 
came the beginning of the great commercial crisis, which our author 
describes de visu. 

When this took place, Mr. Dawson resolved to fish in troubled 
waters, and, looking round for a confederate, found him in Patrick 
O’Shea, who had given up a selling, and now kept a cigar-stall 
in a large lunch-room. The lad was very cute, and agreed to carry out 
Mr. Dawson’s “ bearing” operations in consideration of fifteen per cent. 
of the gross profits. In the mean while, Antonio had invested his ten 
thousand dollars, as partner in a firm at Chicago dealing in iron and steel 
goods. The firm very soon got into difficulties, and Antonio proceeded 
to New York to try and raise twenty thousand dollars to save the house 
from bankruptey. After trying in vain among all his friends, he acci- 
dentally came across little Patrick, who, to his utter amazement, offered 
to advance him the money. This sum, however, followed the rest, for 
the Western trade was a long time ere it recovered from the crisis, and 
there was no possibility of getting in the outstanding accounts. The re- 
sult was a favourite one in America: as the firm owed exactly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to native merchants, the business was sold for that 
amount to a man of straw, who paid in paper, to be discounted by a local 
bank, and the debts were then paid. Of course this left no margin for 
the creditors in Germany, who had largely supplied iron and steel wares; 
but what did the Yankees care for the stupid Dutchmen? Antonio was 
ruined, for he had not the good sense to save something out of the fire 
as his partners had done, and he therefore took to lecturing, the recourse, 
apparently, of every broken-down man in America. He chose as his 
subject the coming Italian war, and was so successful as to be able to lay 
by two thousand dollars, which he entrusted to Paddy O’Shea to invest 
for him. After which he resolved to take a holiday, in the shape of a 
pedestrian tour. On the trip he fell in with Mrs. and Miss Dawson, 
who were also travelling in search of health. The party secured apart- 
ments in a New England farm-house, and Antonio and Miss Dawson 
were naturally thrown much together. After the American fashion, the 
young lady was entirely her own mistress, and we must not feel surprised 
at finding that she took romantic walks up the mountains with the young 
man to see the sun rise, or to enjoy other sights pleasing to the senti- 
mental mind. On one of these occasions they had a decided adventure : 
they came across a bear, and Miss Dawson drew from her pocket the 
ivory-mounted revolver which she had used to such good effect on a pre- 
vious occasion. The shot, however, only irritated Master Bruin, who 
dashed after her. Antonio, who was unarmed, in desperation leaped on 
the back of the bear, and they rolled over and over. Miss Dawson, how- 
ever, had not lost her presence of mind; so soon as she saw the danger to 
which Antonio was exposed, she stopped in her flight and dauntlessly 
shot the bear in the ear. Antonio tore the pistol from her hand, rushed 
after the animal, fired the remaining barrels at it, and effectually settled 
it with the butt-end of the revolver, which was smashed to pieces. — 
Antonio put the barrel negligently in his pocket, leaving the fragments 
on the ground, 


An unexpected interlude occurred in the return of Madame Grenier to 
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her family, which happened to be the very one with which the Dawsons 
and Antonio were lodging. She told him that her husband and young 
Dawson had laid a trap for her life during a visit to Niagara Falls, where 
they tried to hurl her into the torrent, and, in consequence, she had fled. 
It was arranged that, for the present, she should go up to a farm-house in 
the mountains to some aged relatives of hers, until her father could be 
induced to forgive her, and Antonio agreed to drive her up there. He 
went into a village to hire a trap, called at the post-office for his letters, 
which he thrust into his pocket unread, and the couple set out. That same 
night Madame Grenier was murdered, and by her side was found the 
butt of an ivory-mounted revolver. By an unfortunate chain of cireum- 
stances Antonio did not return to his lodgings after leaving the young 
lady at the farm-house ; for, on reading his letters, he found one from 
Wilhelmi of such a pressing nature, that he at once set off for Chicago. 
Not finding him there, he followed him to New York, and, from his ad- 
vice, was led to believe that he was not the man for America. He there- 
fore resolved to call in his money from little O’Shea and go on a scien- 
tific expedition in Asia. As he was making his arrangements, however, 
he was arrested on the charge of murder, and removed to New Hamp- 
shire to be put on his trial. 

The case turned entirely on the pistol found in Antonio’s pocket, and 
the butt lying by the side of the murdered woman. The other evidence, 
too, was of a strong nature, and the jury, composed of twelve monstrous 
specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race, as it is preserved here and there in 
the hill districts, brought him in guilty. Antonio was, we confess, him- 
self to blame for this; for, feeling assured that young Dawson and the 
count had been the real murderers, he refused, through delicacy, to call 
Mary Dawson as a witness to prove how he became possessed of the 
pistol-barrel found in his pocket. Fortunately for him, however, Miss 
Dawson heard of the trial, and resolved to save her friend. With some 
difficulty she obtained a reprieve, and arrived just in time to save Antonio’s 
life, who was already on the scaffold. As, too, the man who had picked 
up the broken portion of the revolver at the scene of the bear’s death re- 
turned opportunely from California, Antonio’s innocence was proved, and 
he was antly after set at liberty. 

The remainder of the story need not detain us long. Antonio, by a 
fortunate chance, detected Grenier in disguise at Chicago, and the latter 
sprang out of the window in an attempt to escape. The office was on 
the ground floor, but, unfortunately for the murderer, the house was at 
the moment being “screwed up’’ six feet higher. As he leaped out of 
window his foot slipped, and he fell on his head into the cellar, sustaining 
terrible injuries on the skull. He was removed to the hospital, where he 
made a full confession, and died. In conclusion, we are led to assume that 
Antonio married Mary Dawson, and that the pair set out on the expedi- 
tion to Central Asia, after the young lady had perfected herself in botany, 
photography, drawing, and pistol-shooting. As for Patrick O’Shea, he 
ost all his savings again in the real bankruptcy of Mr. Dawson, and was 
glad that he had not given up his cigar-store. We must not omit to 
mention that, previous to the crash, he had paid over to Antonio twent 


thousand dollars as the profits arising from successful speculation with 
the two thousand entrusted to him. 
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A man has recently passed away from among us who rendered him- 
self notorious in his day, not only through his eccentricities, but also 
through his lengthened voyages and his works. ‘Theodore Maria Hubert 
von Hallberg-Broich was born on September 8, 1768, on his father’s 
estate in the Duchy of Juliers. In his eighth year he was sent to the 
Gymnasium of Cologne, and he proceeded thence to the French cadet 
school of Metz, as Germany was blessedly ignorant of military colleges in 
those days. When he was fifteen years of age, his father purchased him 
a commission in the army of the Elector of Bavaria, but he retired from 
the service on the death of his father, when he was two-and-twenty years 
of age. After travelling for several years through Switzerland and Italy, 
and attending medical lectures at Oxford, Paris, Vienna, and Heidelberg, 
he sailed to America, where he only remained a short time, and then pro- 
ceeded to Scotland. Here he became engaged to a Lady Stuart, who, 
however, died just before marriage. He returned to his estate, and lived 
in retirement for a season, busily engaged in historical researches. At 
the same time he played many a mad prank, which delighted the worthy 
citizens of Jiilich. He used to go about his fields in rags, with the holes 
in his velvet coat fastened up by seals. When his home became too 
narrow for him, he removed the scene of his wild pranks to Cologne, 
where he performed so admirably during the Carnival Saturnalia, that he 
was unanimously appointed “ Doctor of Folly,’’ and “ Knight and Member 
of the Academy of the Mounted Arts.” 

Endowed with the most cheerful spirits, rich, frank, and free, he at 
length left his home on the Rhine in order to see the wide, wide world. 
At one moment he was heard of at the North Cape, and then turned up 
again quite unexpectedly in the Danubian Principalities. After a 
lengthened tour in Asia Minor and Greece, he found his way home again, 
where he roused the peasants of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg against the 
French, and earnestly implored the Elector of Cologne, Maximilian 
Archduke of Austria, to arm the people against the invader. In order 
to carry through his patriotic design, he proceeded to Vienna, but was 
confined in a lunatic asylum there till he was supposed to be cured of his 
mania for fighting the French without a uniform. After his discharge 
he returned home, but was carried off from his chateau at night by the 
French, and removed to Paris. He was accused “ of the intended murder 
of French officials at the head of a disguised robber band.” His liberation 
was effected eight months later by the intercession of his mother and wife 
with the Empress Josephine. Before his arrest, Hallberg had married a 
Baroness von Olm, who had only seen fifteen summers, and he owed his 
liberation mainly to the heroic love of this lady. He was scarce a free 
man again, however, ere he was arrested once more by the Préfet of 
Mayence, who fancied that he had broken out of prison, and he was not 
liberated until despatches arrived from Paris. We next find Hallberg 
(according to his own journal) at Naples, scattering money among the 

ni, and arousing them against the French. He then went to Tunis 
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for the same laudable purpose, where he asked the Dey to supply him 
with troops for an expedition, and promised to reward him with the 
kingdom of Italy. Suddenly orders arrived from the French government 
that he should be turned out of Tunis. He went aboard a ship bound 
for Europe, but, under way, was captured by the English, who conveyed 
him to London as a Seench spy. He was not liberated until six months 
had elapsed, and was then sent home with six hundred ducats to defray 
his travelling 

In 18138, Hallberg received authority from Stein to place the whole 
country between the Maas and the Rhine on a military footing by arm- 
ing the peasants, and the title of “ field-colonel-captain” was given him. 
While the allies still believed that Bonaparte would defend the Rhine, 
Hallberg was the first man to cross that river, at the head of a band of 
volunteers. He brought together, as he states, two hundred and fif 
battalions of decently armed and equipped men, who, according to his 
assurance, were animated by the best spirit, and would have fought 
splendidly if they had found the chance. His wife, Caroline, acted as 
his adjutant, attired in male clothing. At a later date, Hallberg re- 
ceived some important appointments, such as the placing Cologne in a 
state of defence, and the commissariat of the Russian army, and in the 
latter capacity he is generally allowed to have done excellent service. In 
recognition of his patriotic exertions, he was nominated a Count of the 
Bavarian order of St. Michael in 1814. In 1816, he received the second 
class of the Russian Anne order, while Prussia gave him the Red Eagle 
third class. The latter, however, he sent back, saying that he could not 
wear it, as it had been so frequently given to Bonapartist officials in the 
Rhenish provinces. The truth was, though, that the ambitious man had 
hoped to see his services rewarded with the duchy of Berg. This led to 
an order for his arrest being issued at Berlin, and he was compelled to 
leave his estate, which, with the peace, had come under the Prussian 
authority. He asked the King of Bavaria for protection, which was 
granted him, and that country remained his home for the rest of his life. 
The real reason for his arrest, however, was not the return of the order, 
but a pamphlet called “The Political Cookery-book ; or, the Noble 
Kitchen for Gourmets and Rogues,” which Hallberg wrote with his 
brother, and published. Frederick William III. was very much offended by 
this piquant work, and ordered General von Hiibner to read the book and 
lock up the author. We will not assert that this was magnanimous 
conduct towards a man who, however strange and dissatisfied he might 
be, had displayed his patriotism so thoroughly as Hallberg had done. 
Some time later, the king asked Hiibner whether he had read the book 
and taken steps against the author. Hiibner replied in the affirmative, 
but confessed to the king that Hallberg had bolted, and nothing more 
was done in the matter. 

Accompanied by his wife, Hallberg travelled, in 1817, for the-second 
time, through Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. On his return, he was 
invited (so he tells us) by the nobility of Stockholm to expel Bernadotte, 
and establish “his own claim” to the throne of Sweden. His grand- 
mother’s sister was related by marriage in some way to the House of 
Vasa, be it understood. Hallberg demanded of the malcontents thirty 
thousand troops to carry out the plan, but was soon after placed under 
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police supervision, and finally expelled from Sweden. He then returned 
to Germany, and purchased an estate called “ Fussberg,” at Gauting, in 
Upper Bavaria. The peasants there christened him the Hermit, on ac- 
count of his long beard ; and he consequently signed his literary efforts 
“the Hermit of Gauting,” by which name he became known almost 
universally. At this estate he resided for many years, and acquired a 
fair claim to his sobriquet. Still, his old love of wandering drove him 
out into the world again. In 1821 he proceeded to Italy, whence he re- 
turned as citizen of Rome. In the following years he travelled through 
Holland. About this time, too, the Pope appointed him and his son 
Knights of the Golden Spur and Counts Palatine of the Lateran. On 
his return to Fussberg, he made himself very notorious by drawing up 
for the peasants a petition to the king, known as the “ Gauting address, 

which, through its virulent attack on the “enemies of the monarchy” 
and its general boldness, produced great excitement. Hallberg was fond 

of collecting round him at Fussberg savans and artistes of every descrip- 

tion, to whom he issued public invitations; but these guests did not 

remain any length of time, owing to the nature of the dietary established 

in the baron’s house 

In 1824, Hallberg had laid before the king a plan for draining and 
cultivating a portion of the Erdinger moor, below Munich. The king 
not only assented to the plan, but gave Hallberg the greater portion of 
the marsh, as well as considerable sums to carry out the scheme. Hallberg 
then purchased a shooting-box near the moor, belonging to the prince- 
bishops of Freising, to which he removed with his family in 1826, and 
actively set to work. In 1828, several cottages were built along the 
newly laid-out roads, and in 1830 a mill was at work. Still the colony 
did not prosper: great opposition was raised against it, and settlers 
flocked in but scantily because taxes were collected, although it is the 
rule in Bavaria for such experimental estates to remain free from taxation 
for the first ten years. Perhaps the baron’s strange mode of behaviour 
had something to do with the failure, but the king still looked on the 
colony with a favourable eye, and ordered that it should bear the name 
of “ Hallberg Moor.” 

The result was, that Hallberg sold all his landed property in Bavaria. 
It is true, he stated that his task was completed, but he probably felt 
annoyed, and his old love of travelling had been re-aroused in him. He 
took up his staff again with delight, to wander afoot through the world 
with one shirt in his pocket. In 1830, he had made his appear- 
ance in the Tyrol, and the people assembled round the strange-looking 
man, who was wandering through their valleys. Hallberg’s venerable 
aspect, with his long white beard, aroused in them reminiscences of 
Andrew Hofer, who also wore a long, though red, beard when he placed 
himself at the head of the “ever faithful” Tyrolese to drive the French 
back actoss the Brenner. When the Tyrolese learned that Hallberg had 
also marched against the Gallic eagles, and aided in the liberation of 
Germany from the hated yoke, their enthusiasm for him knew no bounds. 
Hallberg continued his journey across the Brenner, and was sometimes 
taken for Gustavus IV., the deposed king of Sweden. 

In September, 1832, the baron lost his wife, who was a lady of the 
Bavarian order of Theresa and St. Anne. She died quite young; not, as 
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has been asserted, through an attack of marsh fever, but in consequence 
of a leap from a first floor window of the chateau. She was a woman 
who displayed rare gentleness and geodnens of heart, and her death was 
deeply lamented. She left behind her as issue of her solitary, cheerless 
marriage, one son and one daughter, both of whom are dead. The young 
lady appears to have had a bee in her bonnet, like her father: she was a. 
dauntless rider, and, at a national festival. at Munich, came in first in a 
race. In 1835, Hallberg again visited the Tyrolese Alps, and the next 
year published a prayer-book for the Hallberg-moor community, which 
gained him the order of Gregory from the Pope. The people declared 
that this honour was accorded him for settling the disputes between 
Prussia and the Archbishop of Cologne ; others were of opinion that it 
was given him for obtaining leave for missionaries to be established in 
Egypt. In the same year our indefatigable traveller set out on a tour 
in the East, whence he returned, via Sicily, in 1838. On this occasion 
he visited Egypt, where Mehemed Ali took an extraordinary liking to 
him, and treated him with marked distinction. He also paid a visit to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, who received him most hospitably. At Constan- 
tinople, Hallberg married the daughter of an Armenian merchant of the 
name of Galanta; but she died of the plague three months after mar- 
riage, and old Hallberg found himself once again a widower. 

In 1839, we find Hallberg travelling through England and Scotland. 
On his return to Germany, the old gentleman, who was then above 
seventy ype of age, published an offer of marriage in the papers, to 
which fifty pretty girls are said to have responded, or, at least, Hallberg 
tells us so. At that time he attended a ball at Augsburg, where he was 
regularly beset by the beauties, though, it would appear, more in joke 
than through any desire to win the hand and heart of the eccentric old 
gentleman. In 1842, the veteran, who was still perfectly sound both 
mentally and bodily, set out on a lengthened tour through Germany, the 
Netherlands, Russia, and Persia, from which he did not return till 1844. 
This was, to some extent, his last great tour, and he has described it in a 
separate work, After marching through the Austrian provinces, he found 
his way to St. Petersburg, whence he travelled, vid Moscow, to Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea, and wandered through Georgia and Armenia to Persia, 
where he got beyond Teheran and Shiraz. At the former city he pre- 
sented himself to Shah Mohammed as envoy of the King of Bavaria, who 
had deigned to send a salutation of peace and greeting to his Persian 
majesty. At the same time he boasted of the size of Bavaria, which 
could not be traversed under one hundred days’ march. Hallberg mys- 
tified the shah so gloriously, that the latter resolved to bestow on his 
exalted guest the first-class insignia of the order of the Sun and Lion. 
The fees Hallberg had to pay for the honour amounted to fifty pounds, 
while the value of the two decorations were estimated at eight hundred 

ounds. One was a star richly set with diamonds, to be worn on the left 
reast; the other, a gold star-shaped medallion, hanging on the left hip 
from a long red band. 

Hallberg, as we said, did not return to Munich after this long and 
fatiguing journey till 1844. He had suffered considerably, and attempted 
to restore his health by a strict regimen and effervescing draughts. He 


had certainly seen and enjoyed much, but he had also lost much one of 
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his eyes. In 1847, he again went to Rome, where, in the following year, 
he received the order of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Pope 
himself. After his return home he intended to build a hermitage at 
Berchtesgaden, but gave up the plan. At the same time, he formed a 
resolution to emigrate to America, for which object he published an in- 
vitation to join him in the papers. At last, after inspecting an infinitude 
of old castles and chiteaux in Bavaria, he bought, in 1850, the ruins of 
Hormannsdorf, where he finally settled down. It was high time for him 
to do so, for he had grown perfectly blind. Moreover, the death of his 
only brother warned him that his own end was at hand. This brother 
was seventy-nine years of age when he died at Wiesbaden. He had 
served in the Austrian army against France, and then went with other 
Austrian officers to Spain, again to fight against Napoleon. Here he was 
adjutant to General Whittingham, and attained the rank of a Spanish 
colonel. He was able to converse in most of the modern languages, and 
acquired some degree of reputation as an author. 

At Hérmannsdorf Castle old Hallberg lived for eleven years, which 
seemed an eternity. In the course of his varied and agitated life he had 
not acquired the resignation of a practical philosopher, and the loss of 
his eyesight rendered life a burden to him. Several hundred Black- Forest 
clocks were collected in his room, as well as a number of singing-birds; 
but all this could not alleviate his great sorrow. He did not sink either, 
like other and happier old men, into a second childishness, but retained 
his entire mental powers, and hence felt his wretchedness the more 
deeply. In the company of two Tyrolese girls, one of whom acted as 
housekeeper, the other as reader, and of a gardener, who also occupied 
the cook’s place, one day passed away like the other, in darkness. Every 
evening the worn-out veteran, with the youthful mind and wondrous 
power of memory, repeated audibly the gloomy passage from “ Valerius 
Maximus :” “ Divine wrath proceeds with a slow step towards its ven- 
geance, and compensates for its slowness by the weight of the punish- 
ment.” At last, on April 17, 1862, death appeared as a liberator, and 
cut the thread of this martyr of ninety-three years of age, who, as it 
seemed, was never going to die. His mortal remains were buried in the 
village cemetery of Weng on April 19th, and the small cannon he had 
presented to the village gave him the last greeting. He was followed to 
the grave by many persons of rank, and by a military deputation from 
Landshut. 

In his will, dated January 2, 1862, Hallberg appointed the dwellers in 
his house his heirs, and, for greater security, published it shortly prior to 
his death in the columns of the Lower Bavarian Courier. The four 

ersons who had served him faithfully for so many years, and whom he 

d learned to regard as his children, would amicably divide among them 
all that he left behind him, as a slight mark of his gratitude to them. 

But a few years before his death Hallberg was still an active man of the 
middle height, extremely thin, with a very small head and a lofty fore- 
head. Light grey hair scantily covered the back of his head and the 
temples, while the rest was bald. His nose was aquiline, his mouth 
delicately cut and small, while his small grey eyes cast a piercing and 
never-resting glance. His thin, sharply-formed face, on which lay @ 
cold, unsympathising expression, was of a sickly yellow hue, and furrowed 
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by wrinkles, which struggles, sorrow, and time had dug in it. A badly- 
sewn scar from a sabre-cut ran from his forehead down his nose and his 
pale thin lips. A long grey beard, which in former times had a marked 
russet tinge, covered his chin and toothless mouth, and hung pictu- 
resquely down his chest. His carriage was military and upright, and 
his step firm. His external appearance was rendered remarkably striking 
through the beard and the clothes, which displayed a studied simplicity. 
He always wore a short old German tunic of velvet or cloth, a cotton 
shawl fastened round his waist as girdle, breeches, long riding-boots of 
Russian leather, and a velvet cap. His favourite colour was black, be- 
cause the orders and coloured ribbons, inseparable from the coat, were 
rendered even moré conspicuous by it. 

Hallberg’s voice was loud and discordant, and he spoke slowly. As 
an orator he was coarse, but bold and extremely diffuse. His style re- 
vealed all the peculiarities of his strange temperament. His large hand- 
writmg, which seemed to be scrawled with a sabre rather than a pen, was 
as full of orthographical errors as a schoolboy’s theme. In society, he 
was at one moment cold and chary of words, especially towards strangers, 
at another warm and affectionate. His manner revealed dignity, pride, 
bonhomie, elegance, harshness, or condescension, according to circum- 
stances. In his own house he was generally cold, ceremonious, and 
whimsical. The principal defects of his character were distrust, vanity, 
and avarice. He was an aristocrat of the worst class, possessing no high 
opinion of the world and humanity, but demanding and valuing servility 
towards himself from others. While peculiarly gallant to ladies, he only 
estimated-youth and beauty in a woman. Although Hallberg published 
many works, he was only an amateur. His linguistic attainments ex- 
tended to Latin and Hebrew, as well as a knowledge of most modern 
languages. On the other hand, he possessed a large share of practical 
experience, which he had collected during the course of his long and 
agitated life, and a wondrous power of memory, which he retained to the 
end. In his latter days, however, he displayed the usual intolerance of 
old age and unjustifiable reproach of the present. His motto was “ Omne 
solum forti patria,” which was intended as an allusion to his cosmo- 
politism. 

In Hallberg’s numerous works and articles his peculiar temperament 
is clearly displayed. Many of his brochures, referring to questions of 
the moment, excited great attention, especially his articles in the Bavarian 
journals. He always contrived to offer the public something quaint and 
original, His travelling descriptions contain much that is adventurous 
and exaggerated, but, at the same time, much interesting and instructive 
matter. Several unpublished MSS. of Hallberg’s are in the hands of a 
Ratisbon professor, among them being his Memoirs, which, it is said, 
will shortly see light. We may, therefore, possibly return on a future 
occasion to this eccentric old gentleman, and may find something which 
will prove interesting to the general reader. 
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In consequence of the falling away of the Spanish colonies in conti- 
nental America from the mother country, the way was, at any rate, 
cleared for the emancipation of the native and mixed races in the newly- 
established republics, even though it was not at all thoroughly carried 
into effect. The tradition of centuries disturbed everywhere the execu- 
tion of the consequences of the new political principle; so that, as far as 
was possible, the old inherited practice as regarded coloured people strove 
to retain its ground by the side of the new theories. What, however, had 
been impossible under the Spanish rule, was now, though in propor- 
tionately rare instances, conceded as an exception to the rule—namely, 
that descendants of the oppressed races were enabled to raise themselves 
to the highest dignities of the state. While in the Spanish period, out of 
one hundred and sixty viceroys, only four were Creoles, and of the six 
hundred and two captain-generals, only fourteen, and all the others 
Spaniards by birth, who regarded the Indians as unreasoning and scarce 
responsible beings, we find, since the cessation of the Spanish rule, coloured 
men here and there favourably regarded in the field and the council. We 
may remind our readers that Morclos, one of the heroes of the Mexican 
revolution, was an Indian, and his comrades mulattoes, while the Cura 
Hidalgo who first revolted against the Spaniards wasa half-breed. From 
this elevation of natives to the highest offices, we can either draw a con- 
clusion favourable to them, or else are compelled to form an unfavourable 
opinion of the state which allows them to attain such a station. Either 
they are prominent characters, peculiarly gifted men, who know how to 
conquer the obstacles opposed to them, and to convert them into means 
with which to obtain their object, or else their elevation is a symptom 
that th® state to which they belong is gradually sinking in the scale of 
civilisation. 

Benito Juarez, the present president of the republic of Mexico, whose 
life we purpose to shortly record here, indubitably belongs to the first 
class of coloured parvenus. Juarez is descended from the Indian tribe of 
the Zapatécos, a once powerful race, which forms, with the Mistécos, the 
principal population of the state of Oajaca, and occupies about the centre 
of it. He was born in 1807, in a village near Istlan, the chief town of 
the department of the same name. His birthplace was afterwards given 
the name of Villa Juarez. Growing up in poor circumstances, he at an 
early age entered the service of a rich family of Oajéca, who took such an 
interest in the striving lad, that they paid for his cleat, and gave him 
the means to carry on his legal studies. In the practical exercise of his pro- 
fession as a lawyer, he distinguished himself so greatly that he rose from 
the post of a magistrate, which he first held, to that of chief justice in 
Oajaca. As member of the legislative assembly of his native province, 
he at the same time found an opportunity to play an active part in 
politics, and from the outset he displayed liberal tendencies, and has re- 
mained unchangeably true to them—a praise which is difficult to gain in 
Mexico, and very rarely granted. 
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In 1846, Juarez was elected a deputy to the congress of the republic, 
which assembled at Mexico. This was the period when the unfortunate 
war with the United States broke out. In order to collect the money 
required for the war expenses, a loan was forced from the extraordinarily 
wealthy clergy. Juarez took a prominent part in carrying this measure, 
which is known in Mexico by the name of manos muertas, or mortmain. 
From 1848 to 1852 he acted as governor of his native state, Oajaca, and 
during this period, as the intestine tranquillity was not disturbed to any 
great extent, he turned his attention to the introduction of important 
improvements. Thus, he formed new roads, increased the number of 
national schools, and repaired the financial injuries to such an extent that, 
on resigning his office, he left a considerable sum in the public treasury, 
although, in 1849, there had been a deficit of 17,022 pesos in the budget 
of Oajaca. Santa Anna, who had just returned from exile at Cartagena, 
and was again invested with the dictatorship by the clerical party, how- 
ever, regarded Juarez as his most dangerous opponent among the liberal 
party. He was, therefore, banished from the country in 1853, and pro- 
ceeded, first to the Havannah, where he remained for a short period ; 
thence he went to New Orleans, in which city he resided till May, 1855. 

In the mean while, the savage Indian general, Alvarez, who always 
contrived to secure an independent position for himself, had pronounced 
against Santa Anna, who was seeking to crush him. Alvarez was enabled 
to hold his own against the dictator and his troops, and continually ex- 
tended his authority. Juarez, consequently, went to Acapulco, which 
city had been in Alvarez’s power for a number of years past, joined that 
general, and accompanied him to Cuernavaca, to the south of Mexico. 
Here he represented the state of Oajéca in an assembly, which was 
empowered by the insurgent provinces to elect a provisional president of 
the republic. Alvarez was appointed to this office, and Juarez became 
his minister of justice. While holding this post, he carried the measure 
abolishing the special privileges of the clergy and the army, which was 
called after him “ley Juarez.” When Alvarez retired from the presi- 
dency in December, 1855, and nominated Comonfort his representative, 
Juarez and all the other ministers resigned office. Comonfort appointed 
Juarez once again governor of Oajaca, which office he accepted, although 
the revolution which had broken out there rendered it extremely difficult 
for him to perform his duties. Still he succeeded not only in soon 
restoring peace to his province, but was enabled to send off troops to 
establish tranquillity in other parts of the land. After his temporary 
administration was put an end to by the introduction of the constitution 
of 1857, he was again confirmed in his post, until, in November of the 
same year, Comonfort appointed him secretary of state, and eventually 
president of the supreme court of justice. 

When Comonfort was deposed by Zuluaga early in 1858, Juarez be- 
came, by virtue of his office, and according to the constitution, legitimate 
president of the republic. Hence, on January 19, he established the seat 
of his government at Guanajuato, attempted to assemble a congress, in 
which he failed, and then retired to Colima, in consequence of the dis- 
asters his party had suffered in the struggle with Zuluaga. After this 
he took ship at Acapulco, and went, vid Panama, to Vera Cruz, where he 
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arrived on May 4. Thus, then, the republic had two governments and 
two capitals. While the reactionists occupied the centre, the liberals 
held the west, the north, and the extreme south. The decrees of the 
former party emanated from Mexico; of the latter, from Vera Cruz. The 
former lived on the treasures of the clergy, on plunder, and forced loans; 
the latter, on the customs dues of the valuable port of Vera Cruz. The 
former enjoyed the blessings of the Church; while the latter were sup- 
ported by public opinion. It is true that the reactionists were the victors 
in most of the engagements, but the liberals were more abundantly sup- 
plied with means by which to cover their losses. Juarez’s government, 
moreover, acquired a moral support through its recognition by the cabinet 
of Washington. ‘The anti-president Miramon, the successor of Zuluaga, 
tried in vain to get possession of Vera Cruz. He not only failed in this, 
but was defeated by the opposition party, and was obliged to give up his 
cause and leave the country as a fugitive. This enabled Juarez to make 
his entry into Mexico in January, 1860, and to remove the seat of his 
government to the capital, where it was recognised by the foreign 
envoys. 

A congress summoned by Juarez granted him the presidential dignity 
definitively, which had hitherto been only conceded provisionally to him 
as the substitute of Comonfort. On June 1, 1861, he was established as 
the constitutional president of the republic. Still he succeeded as little 
as his predecessors in restoring energy to the state body, which was 
crippled in all its members and functions. He was compelled to expend 
his energies and waste his means in negative activity, in guarding 
against impending, and checking present, dangers. Under such circum- 
stances, it was impossible for him to introduce any ameliorations. 
Through the incessant contests which desolated the republic, and in 
which only private interests of the most scandalous character were con- 
sulted, the patriot’s temper became embittered, and he looked with con- 
tempf on the men whom yet he could not dispense with as the instru- 
ments to carry out his ends. In this way Juarez lost his equanimity, and 

assion and obstinacy took the place of self-conscious energy, leading 

im unfortunately in his actions beyond the bounds of wisdom and poli- 
tical cleverness. His very first measures after entering Mexico indicated 
this alteration. Most of the bishops were banished, and with them the 
Papal nuncio and the Spanish envoy, Pacheco, because they had misused 
their position, and aided, as far as in them lay, to drag out the civil war. 
Civil marriage was introduced ; the small property still left the Church 
was entirely taken from them, and the estates of the clerical communities 
let to farmers on a payment of twelve per cent. While Juarez thus 
strove to carry out with inexorable severity the consequences of the con- 
stitution of 1857, he at the same time rendered the breach with the 
powerful Church incurable, and most deeply insulted the Spanish pride. 
As if this were not enough, Juarez offended England and France by 
issuing the decree of June 17th, which suspended all state payments to 
its creditors for two years. In consequence of this decree, which created 
the greater anger because it was asserted that the government had just 
raised twenty millions of pesos on the Church property, the English and 
French ministers broke off diplomatic relations with the republic until 
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the law was recalled. It will not surprise us to find that many of the 
men who had a voice in public affairs could not, or would not, follow the 
president in his impetuous career. His opponents in the congress, fifty- 
one in number, gave expression to their want of confidence in an address 
dated September 7, 1861, which invited the president to resign office. 
But on the very day when Juarez received this summons, he also received 
a petition, signed by fifty-two members of congress, begging him to 
retain office. 

It would have been the duty of the government to dissolve by force of 
arms the guerilla bands still surviving from the civil wars; to restore the 
dried-up resources of the state ; and to force the provinces into obedience 
to the chief. But time was not allowed for such internal changes, for 
only afew months after Juarez’s entry into his capital, he was obliged to 
concentrate all the available resources of the republic, in order to oppose 
an invasion decided on by the European powers. The incessant civil 
wars, and the utter confusion of the finances which followed in their train, 
had rendered it impossible for the Mexican governments to carry out 
their obligations towards the creditors of the state. This circumstance, 
as well as the repeated attacks on the life and property of foreigners, 
continually offered the European governments an opportunity for inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Mexico. It was principally owing to the 
North Americans that this interference had been hitherto restricted to 
diplomatic notes, but, with the outbreak of civil war in the Union, the 
time seemed to the European states remarkably favourable for making a 
decisive attack on the internal affairs of the Mexican republic. 

Hence England, France, and Spain signed, on October 31, 1861, the 
convention of London, for united action against Mexico. Spain certainly 
did not do this without a desire for conquest, and rekindled reminiscences 
of her old colonial power. France, too, doubtless acted with a view of 
being able more easily to derive advantage from the confusion in the 
United States by an occupation of a portion of Mexico. England pos- 
sibly connected herself with the two powers partly because she desired to 
recover something for her merchants who had speculated in Mexican 
bonds, and partly because, as a great naval power, she could hardly stand 
out. In this critical position, Juarez did not lose his head, but took with 
bold decision those measures which appeared to him the most suitable. 
On December 15, 1861, he was empowered by a special decree of con- 
gress to do everything he thought proper to oppose the invasion of the 
foreigners. Many joined the legitimate government, to which, if they 
had not hitherto been hostile, they had regarded with indifference. The 
willingness for a union, if only of a temporary nature, was the greater 
with many because a fanatic hatred of all foreigners rendered them blind 
to other interests at stake. Early in November, the formation of three 
corps d’armée was decreed, which were eventually christened the armies 
of the north, the reserve, and the east. On December 17, 1861, the 
Spaniards, who, contrary to the agreement, had outstripped. their allies, 
landed at Vera Cruz, which city the Mexicans had dieiinad as un- 
tenable. On the 18th, Juarez issued a proclamation, in which he strove 
with dignified calmness to prove the groundlessness of the Spanish 
complaints, and warned his countrymen to forget their private hostilities, 
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and with a spirit of sacrifice arm against the common danger, and defend 
their common fatherland with their last shilling and last drop of blood. 
In order to collect the requisite resources, Juarez was compelled to have 
recourse to forced loans, and voluntary ones contracted on the most un- 
favourable terms. That he behaved in the same arbitrary way as his 
opponents and many of his predecessors, was rather the necessary result 
of the traditional administration of the finances than his own fault. A 
cautious policy would have infallibly led to anarchy and the utter dissolu- 
tion of the state. 

Naturally enough, Juarez sought to avoid any collision with the 
European troops. Hence he proposed, in January, 1862, that negotia- 
tions should be commenced at Orizaba, but that previously all the foreign 
troops should go aboard ship, except 2000 men, who would accompany 
the plenipotentiaries of the allies, as a guard of honour, to the place for 
the conference. This condition, however, was rejected by the allies. How 
earnestly Juarez meant it with the defence of the republic was proved, in| 
addition to his large preparations for war, by the decrees which he issued 
early in 1862. The penalty of death was the punishment for every 
crime against the independence of the nation. Among these crimes was 
reckoned an armed invasion by foreigners or Mexicans, or by the former 
alone, without a previous declaration of war by the nation to which they 
belonged ; and the same penalty was incurred by any invitation offered 
by Mexicans or foreigners settled. in the republic to the subjects of other 
nations, to invade the national territory with hostile purpose, or in order 
to alter the form of government. Those persons who did not surrender 
their arms would, if Mexicans, be punished with death, if foreigners, sen- 
tenced to hard labour in chains for ten years. All men between the six- 
teenth and sixtieth years were expected to take up arms in defence of 
their country, or would be declared traitors. Courts-martial were esta- 
blished in the place of the ordinary courts, a state of siege was declared 
in the capital, and the town commandant was empowered to dispose as he 
thought proper of the persons and property of all Mexicans residing in 
it and within a circuit of two leagues. The governors of provinces also 
received authority to confiscate private property on behalf of the state. 
By virtue of these laws the Mexican general Robles (whose private cha- 
racter is said to have been most honourable) was seized on the road to the 
French camp, and shot as a traitor without ceremony. 

Before any decided action could take place in the field, President 
Juarez succeeded in getting rid of at least two of his enemies. His 
plenipotentiary, General Doblado, concluded with the allies, on February 
19, 1862, the preliminary convention of Soledad, which was to pave the 
way for further negotiations. The French government rejected the con- 
vention, and when the English and Spaniards retired from Mexico in con- 
sequence, resolved to carry on the expedition at its own risk and peril. 
The Spaniards, who had built their hopes on the clerical party, were de- 
ceived in their expectations, for they everywhere found, instead of attach- 
ment, the bitterest hatred. The English, who from the outset had never 
entertained any very extensive designs, refused to mix themselves up 
further in an affair whose cost would stand in no ratio to the advantages 
possibly to be derived. President Juarez then held out a prospect of the 
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guarantee of the United States for the payment of the debts owing to 
the subjects of the three powers, and in fact the Washington cabinet had 
made such a proposition, which was, however, thrown out by congress 
through political considerations. 

In January, 1862, came up the idea, emanating from France, to 
abolish the republican form of government in Mexico, and place the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Austria, on 
the newly-established throne. To realise this prospect, however, there 
was required not only the assent of the not yet conquered Mexicans, but 
also that of the prince who was proposed as candidate for the throne. In 
the mean while, the reactionary party, not without the assistance of the 
French, set up an anti-president, with dictatorial authority, at Vera Cruz, 
in the person of General Almonte, but the election was only supported 
by one hundred and fifty votes. Like the Spaniards, the French had a 
decided predilection for the clerical and reactionary party, and while, on 
the one end, through their negotiations with Juarez, they recognised his 
government as representing de facto and de jure the republic, on the 
other, the French minister, Dubois de Saligny, was on the best possible 
terms with Almonte, Padre Miranda, Haro, Ramaris, and other Mexican 
reactionists. 

The defeat which the French corps that started on May 5, 1862, for 
Mexico, suffered from Juarez’s forces, under Zaragoza, before the gates of 
Puebla, sufficiently proved that the president possessed both courage and 
means for resistance. The behaviour of the Mexicans during the advance 
of the French, and the way in which they treated Almonte’s tempting 
offers, also showed that the mass of the nation is not opposed to Juarez, 
but, on the contrary, disposed to support him. The president, at any 
rate, gained through his victory, which was unimportant in itself, a 
seasonable delay, as the French were compelled to fallback on Orizaba, 
and await reinforcements in a safe position. How the fate of Mexico 
may turn, and what part Juarez will play in it, can alone be decided by 
events. The result of the crisis in the United States will also have a 
material influence on the eventual destiny of Mexico. Still, it would be 
unjust were we to estimate President Juarez solely by his successes. If 
we wish to treat a Mexican president fairly, we must never forget how 
low the nation has sunk which he has to rule and render happy. That 
Juarez is one of the most remarkable men who has appeared in the his- 
tory of Spanish America, cannot be gainsaid, when we reflect that he has 
raised himself from a wretched Indian hut to the highest position in the 
state, not, like his predecessors, through military rank and military suc- 
cesses, but solely through the influence of his personal abilities. 
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Part VII. 
I. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS, 


Some months had now elapsed, and nothing particular had occurred 
in Sir John’s family, when it happened that the regiment which had been 
stationed in the town near which Stanmore Park was situated, was re- 
moved to other quarters, and replaced by a detachment of Lancers from 
London. The regiment just arrived was that to which Major Ormsby 
belonged, and though he deplored being banished to country quarters, 
yet it was some amelioration of his fate to be within so short a distance 
of Lady Stanmore, for whom he felt a growing interest, and whose society 
had many charms for him. 

When Frederic Ormsby had first met Emily Vernon she was little 
more than a child—a young, timid girl—and though he thought her 
exquisitely lovely, yet she was neither in person nor in manners suffi- 
ciently formed to attract a practised man of the world, accustomed to the 
blandishments of older beauties, the fascinations of skilful coquettes. He 
was then the devoted admirer of the dazzling and fashionable Mrs. Duff, 
whose splendid beauty, seductive accomplishments, and graceful captiva- 
tion of manners, had placed her pre-eminent among the licensed votaries 
of refined vice. Like the veiled guest of the Egyptian banquet, she sat 
crowned with the brightest flowers, while beneath all was loathsome 
corruption. 

At the period of Mrs. Stanley’s death, and when Emily was about to 
leave London, Major Ormsby had just learned to behold the enchantress 
in her true colours. The contrast which Miss Vernon presented was 
striking; young, lovely, and admired, she was yet pure, artless, and 
unaffected ; and when he saw her display by turns the calm dignity, 
the melting softness of genuine sorrow, he felt a degree of soothing 
attendrissement that came like holy balm to a heart seared by disappoint- 
ment, satiety, and over-excitement. Emily thus left a pleasing impres- 
sion on the mind of Ormsby, but his interest in her was not sufficiently 
strong to make him hear of her subsequent marriage with any degree of 
regret. When they afterwards met in town, on his return from abroad, 
he had observed with surprise the agitation she had involuntarily be- 
trayed, and entirely ignorant of the nature of her former acquaintance 
with St. Aubyn, it was no great stretch of vanity to surmise, as he cer- 
tainly did, that he had been remembered with a more than common 
degree of interest by Emily. The pleasure which she evinced in his 
company, and the apparent satisfaction with which she received his at- 
tentions, tended to confirm this idea, and Ormsby felt flattered that the 
courted Lady Stanmore preferred him to the whole crowd of her assi- 
duous admirers. His own admiration of Emily was now much more 
decided than it had been before ; he thought her improved in beauty, 
and in conversation he found, or fancied, that she possessed more tact 
and more avimation than formerly. He perceived that she was far from 
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happy, and he deemed her entirely thrown away upon Sir John Stan- 
more. All these were temptations ; but Major Ormsby respected as well 
as admired the friend of his sisters. 

Sir John Stanmore heard with dismay of the arrival of Major Orms 
in his vicinity. He would gladly have avoided all acquaintance wi 
him and his brother-officers, but to do so was impossible. He had 
known the colonel of the regiment—a man of high birth—and almost 
all the officers in town, therefore it was impossible to cut them in the 
country. He determined, however, to be so pointedly cool to Major 
Ormsby, for whom he felt all the pangs of hatred, that it should be im- 
possible for the latter to be a frequent intruder at Stanmore Park. But 
the jealous baronet executed in vain his system of designed ill breeding ; 
it was met and defeated by the major’s quiet self-possession, imperturbable 
sang-froid, and unvarying civility, for distant civility was all he vouch- 
safed to the master of the house where he spent so much of his time. 
His morning visits to Lady Stanmore were frequent, and might have 
been still more so, but, as he said, for the fear of annoying and inter- 
rupting her. 

“ You are always so well occupied, Lady Stanmore,” he replied, one 
day, after an absence longer than usual had been remarked by her, “ that 
I feel compunction at intruding my idle self upon you. I feel as if 
your solitude should be sacred, you seem to enjoy it so much; I have 
watched you narrowly, yet have never detected one symptom of weari- 
ness at the monotonous life you lead here—monotonous compared to ~ 
the gay scenes you have left. How is it possible that, accustomed as 
you have been to the excitements of society and of admiration, you can 
not only support this ‘ waveless calm,’ but seem cheerful in the midst of 
the dull routine of a quiet country life ?” 

‘* Because it is my maxim,” said Emily, “ to make the best of every 
situation in which I am placed. Sir John chooses to reside principally 
here, and he does not choose to mix much even in the society which we 
might have here. Would domestic discord be a price worth paying to 
purchase the frequent company of the Danverses, the Collitons, the G.s, 
the H.s, and the other persons who form our circle in this neighbour- 
hood? I think not.” 

** No, certainly,” replied the major. But you yield too much to Sir 
John’s whims. You really quite spoil him. There is nothing which 
increases so rapidly as the caprice of usurped and unchecked authority.” 

Lady Stanmore looked grave, and made no reply. The major saw that 
Sir John’s demerits was a subject not open to discussion ; he dropped it, 
and, resuming his remarks on Emily’s self, he asked what charm she 
carried about with her to guard her against that subtle pestilence— 
ennut. 

** Occupation,” she answered, “is my talisman. I endeavour to vary 
my employments, or rather my amusements; rational persons who have 
the means of improvement within their reach need never find time hang 
heavy on their hands, I think. With these,” she added, pointing to her 
— her drawings, and her musical instruments, “I never feel myself 
onely.” 

“‘ Ah! vous étes philosophe! Et moi, je ne le suis I admire, but 
cannot imitate your example. But tell me, where have you been this 
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morning? As I was riding along your favourite bridle-path on the brow 
of the hill, I saw your carriage on its way home, and I could not resist 
the temptation of coming to see you. Have you been welcoming back 
the fair Cecilia Danvers? I understand she has returned from her un- 
profitable trip to town.” . 

“No, I have not called yet. And, to tell you the truth, I look upon 
the necessity of visiting her as an unpleasant duty. There is, to me, some- 
thing very repulsive about that girl. I never feel safe or thoroughly at 
ease in her company.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Ormsby, ‘for she is the very essence of ill 
nature and malice. Talbot of Ours calls her ‘ The Porcupine,’ but the 
comparison is a sinful slander on that little animal, which only spreads its 
sharp quills in its own defence. She is a sort of human hyena, I think ; 
and I sincerely pity any community on which she is let loose.” 

“Oh, for shame! You are quite scurrilous, major, and very un- 
grateful to boot, for Miss Danvers has treated you, at least, with great 
forbearance, and distinguished you in a very flattering manner.” 

The major laughed—that peculiarly sneering, insulting laugh, for which 
he was at times so remarkable. 

“Oh yes, I know she has done me the honour to think of me. She 
would condescend, I don’t doubt, to become ‘ Mrs. Ormsby,’ but that is a 
distinction which I enjoy in common with so many others, that I confess 
myself anything but grateful for it. However, I am not so hard-hearted 
as you think me; I really do pity her for being so repeatedly thrown out 
in the chase of a eaten. As fet an old gentleman say the other 
day, ‘ Poor thing, she plays her antics in vain.’ Yet it is wonderful with 
what ardour she always returns to the pursuit. She does make un- 
wearied exertions certainly, and I could almost say they deserve success— 
but the poor devil of a victim! No, I cannot be so inhuman to any 
fellow-creature.” 

“You are too bad, major; and I will not encourage you in speaking so 


disrespectfully of any lady. Has your curiosity as to my excursion this 
morning evaporated ?” 


“No; where were you?” 

“ Paying a friendly visit of two mortal hours to my neighbour, Mrs. 
Colliton.” 

“ Poor Lady Stanmore! You are singularly unfortunate in your im- 
mediate nilaibews. The one, Mrs. Colliton, what is commonly called 
‘a mighty good sort of woman,’ which, being interpreted, signifies—the 
stupidest woman in the world ; and these Danverses on the other side, with 
their hopeful daughter. By the way, I am to dine with them to-day, and 
as Mr. Danvers is one of those punctual feeders who does nothing but 
growl and look sulky if you keep him waiting five minutes at dinner-time, 
I must take my leave; therefore, adieu,” said the major, rising to go; 
“and—pity me,” he added, as with a comic look of mock distress he left 
the room. 

The return of Cecilia Danvers to the vicinity of Stanmore Park was 
not an event so unimportant to Emily as she considered it; nor was she only 
to suffer from the annoyance of occasionally associating with a person 
whose company was disagreeable to her. She little imagined the active 
malice which was once more set to work against her. Miss Danvers had 
by no means relinquished her charitable > ss ; she speedily ascertained 
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that Ormsby was a frequent visitor at Stanmore Park, and she wondered 
that Sir John had so far forgotten her lessons in town as to take these. 
visits quietly. On inquiry, she found that Sir John was too seldom at home 
to know how many hours Lady Stanmore spent in the society of the 
fascinating major. Where, then, were Sir John’s haunts? and what the 
pursuit so engrossing as to deaden his jealous curiosity relative to his wife 
and her suspected charmer ? 

Miss Danvers could descend to any meanness to further a malevolent 
purpose, and, though by no means habitually affable to inferiors, she 
scrupled not to be familiar with them when she had an object to attain 
by being so. The information she wished might be acquired through 
the gossip of servants: she stooped to question her waiting-maid, and 
heard from the communicative Abigail more than sufficient to commence 
operations upon. ‘Through this channel Cecilia discovered that the 
correct baronet had a tender affair of his own upon his hands—that he 
kept a mistress in the neighbouring town. She caught at this intelli- 
gence with avidity, and immediately determined that it should be con- 
veyed to Lady Stanmore. ‘“ A few anonymous letters will do the busi- 
ness,” said Miss Danvers to herself, as she exultingly planned her future 
proceedings. ‘Make them thoroughly suspicious and jealous of each 
other, and the first hasty word on either side will kindle a whole train of 
combustible matter; then will come accusations, recriminations, mutual 
insults, and then—then for the dénouement. She will either elope with 
Ormsby, or be driven from Stanmore Park and from society—ha! ha! 
ha! How I should rejoice to see her humbled, trodden under foot, an 
outcast from the world! How I should glory in her disgrace, detestable 
creature! with her air of calm superiority ; but I will humble her yet!” 

Such were the sentiments, such the designs, of Cecilia Danvers ; and 
seldom does the poisoned arrow, shot from the quiver of malignity, fall 
pointless or innocuous. The anonymous letters, which Sir John received 
in too quick succession to permit of his slumbering over their contents, 
roused him to fresh paroxysms of rage and of jealousy, and maddened 
him by insinuations that if he did not speedily take some active steps to 
separate his wife from a certain gallant officer, he would infallibly be 
laughed at by the world as the most outwitted of husbands and most 
mean-spirited of men. Those letters of the same description which were - 
addressed to Lady Stanmore were more guarded and much less explicit. 
They purported to come from a friend deeply interested in her welfare, 
yet too fearful of her displeasure to risk personal communications ; they 
warned her that a storm was gathering around her, and was ready to 
burst on her devoted head; that she was about to be sacrificed to the 
urgent though secret claims of an unknown rival, and told that the affec- 
tions of her husband had never belonged to her. They prophesied Sir 
John’s increasing ill usage of her, and asked belief if this prediction were 
verified. Emily was startled and annoyed by these mysterious commu- 
nications, and, though she could not believe them the production of a 
friend, they left a tinge of anxiety and suspicign on her mind out of 
which she in vain endeavoured to argue herself. Her mauners to Sir 
John became, almost without her own knowledge, more cold and distant ; 
she appeared uneasy in his company, and evinced a restless wish to avoid 
him, which, to his jaundiced eye, seemed the effect of conscious guilt and 
uvhallowed love. 
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Il. 
JEALOUSY. 


A peep sadness was now gradually creeping over Emily’s mind, and 
she found that even her favourite occupations failed to divert her thoughts 
from their increasing melancholy. Music was now almost her only plea- 
sure—music from which 


The spell-bound tides 
Of human passions rise and fall ; 


music, whose soul-subduing sounds 


— In sadness tell 
Of broken pride, of prospects shaded, 
Of buried hopes remembered well. 


Emily had been singing one morning and accompanying herself on her 
harp, until, overcome by her feelings, she had sunk into silenice, and sat 
leaning on her splendid harp, one hand carelessly touching its chords, 
while with the other she wiped away the fast-falling tears that blinded 
her downcast eyes. So totally was she absorbed in thought, that it was 
some minutes before she perceived she was no longer alone, and that 
Major Ormsby was standing near her, gazing on her with looks of the 
deepest interest. She instantly endeavoured to conceal her emotion, and 
to assume an air of gaiety; but Ormsby was not to be so easily deceived, 
and, giving way to the impulse of the moment, he began to inquire into 
the cause of her sorrow, and to express his sympathy for her sufferings. 
Emily, however, though grateful for his sympathy, had no wish to make 
him the confidant of her griefs; she evaded iis questions, and, the 
sooner to put an end to the conversation, she took up a guitar which was 
lying near, and, offering it to Ormsby, begged him to charm away her 
unwelcome melancholy by playing one of those beautiful Spanish airs she 
liked so much. He took the proffered guitar, and sang to her favourite 
air the following English words : 


Veiled from the prying world’s unwelcome eyes, 
Within my heart a treasured secret lies ; 

Fed by no hope—in sorrow cherished here— 
As some pure, holy feeling it is dear. 


It is not Passion, with its fervid dreams, 

It is not Fancy, with its fitful gleams, 

Nor Friendship, with its calm and steady ray, 
Holding the will obedient to its sway. 


What then? It is a spirit-worship, which 

An angel might receive. And thou, so rich 

In angel virtues, wilt thou scorn the love 

That might be uttered in bright spheres above ? 


When he had finished the song, Emily remarked that the words were _ 
new to her, and Ormsby immediately asked permission to write them in 
her album. What was her surprise, as she glanced over the page, to 
that they were addressed Emily,” and signed “ Frederio 

rms 

“ Will you grant my poor rhymes a place among these treasured gems 
of poesy, Lady Stanmore?” asked the major, in his most winning manner. 
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‘Many there are more ‘rich and rare’ among these tributes to your 
charms, but not one is the offering of a heart more warmly, more sin- 
cerely yours.” 

Emily looked and felt astonished. ‘Can this be the language of mere 
friendship?” she said to herself. ‘ Yet surely—surely Ormsby possesses 
no other sentiment for me.” It was an embarrassing moment ; Ormsby 
looked as if he had more to say, and Emily felt that more she ought not 
to hear. She stood, confusion and irresolution painted on her coun- 
tenance, whilst Ormsby, apparently encouraged by her silence, was about 
to speak, when a servant entered the room with a letter for Lady Stan- 
more. It was from her unknown correspondent, and she laid it unopened 
on the table, not without a faint suspicion crossing her mind that the 
secret author of these anonymous communications might be the person 
before her. Major Ormsby glanced at the letter, and recognising the 
feigned hand, entreated Lady Stanmore not to be on ceremony with him, 
but to read her letter. Emily did so, for she thought if the letter were 
indeed Ormsby’s, and she read it in his presence, he might betray him- 
self; and that if he did not, she would be convinced she had done him 
injustice in attributing, for a moment, those mysterious epistles to him. 
She felt conscious that Ormsby was earnestly examining her countenance 
as she read, yet what she did read engrossed her attention too much to 
permit of her raising her eyes to return the scrutiny. 

This last unsigned letter was infinitely more explicit than those which 
had preceded it had been. It told, not in mysterious hints, but in dis- 
tinct terms, the tale of Sir John’s infidelity, and it warned Emily that, on 
the plea of her assumed guilt with Ormsby, she was to be driven from 
Stanmore Park, to make room for the abandoned female to whom Sir 
John was so madly devoted. 

She was still deeply absorbed in reflecting on the contents of this letter, 
when she was interrupted by Ormsby’s suddenly asking her if her cor- 
respondent were known to her. 

* No,” she said. ‘ Do you know this handwriting ?” 

“ Yes—no—yes. I know it so far as this, that I have seen it before, 
having myself received letters—anonymous, as I suppose yours is—in the 
same assumed handwriting. I do not know who is the writer, but there 
is one whom I strongly suspect.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake !”? exclaimed Emily, “ tell me, whom do you sus- 

et? I doubt the veracity of the author of these extraordinary letters, 

ut I would give worlds to be assured that his infamous assertions are 
absolute falsehoods!” 

“Dear Lady Stanmore! J would give worlds to restore peace and 
happiness to your harassed mind. For your sake I would gladly prove 
the writer of these mysterious insinuations a base calumniator, a slanderous 
liar. I will tell you all I know, and all I suspect, if you will but promise 
to give me a patient hearing, and not to be displeased at the subjects on 
_ which I may touch.” 

Emily paused for a moment’s consideration, and before she had time to 
decide on giving or withholding the required promise, Sir John Stanmore 
burst into the room, fire and fury flashing from his eyes, and striding up 
towards Emily, he was about to speak, when he observed Major Ormsby 
seated near him. He stopped short, stammered some unintelligible 
words, and then, every swelling vein attesting the violence of that pas- 
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sion which he was struggling to control, he stood as if rooted to the 
spot. 
‘ Major Ormsby rose, and bowed ceremoniously ; Sir John returned the 
salute with an air which he meant to be the extreme of petrifying stiff- 
ness. At that instant a favourite dog of Sir John’s followed him into 
the room, and bounding up to Ormsby, began to jump and fawn on him. 

“ Down, sir! Down, cursed infernal puppy! Down!” shouted Sir 
John, in a voice of thunder. 

“ Down, Fido—down, poor fellow !”’ repeated Ormsby, in a calm tone, 
a = dog’s head, and endeavouring at the same time to push him 
quietly off. 

«Down, sir!” vociferated Sir John, “and out of the room, hound of 
hell!’ he added, almost inarticulate from rage, as he kicked along the 


’ poor animal, who was slowly sneaking away. 


The blood mounted to Major Ormsby’s face, his eyes flashed with 
naughty indignation, and he sallooreer raised his hand, but Emily’s 
imploring look arrested the movement, and a glance at her recalled him 
to self-command. She stood with her hands clasped, with cheeks and 
lips ashy white, whilst her eloquent eyes besought him, for her sake, to 
bear with her husband’s ungentlemanly rudeness. The appeal was not 
made in vain. He pressed her hand in a hurried farewell, whispered 
“Your wish shall be my law,” and instantly left the house, noticing Sir 
John only by a slight inclination of the head, accompanied by a look of 
ineffable disdain. 

As soon as the ill-assorted pair were left to themselves, Sir John’s 
wrath broke forth in unmannerly invective, and violent abuse. He ac- 
cused Emily in the coarsest terms of having disgraced him and herself— 
of being the slave of guilty passion, the mistress of the insolent Ormsby. 
Emily stood for some minutes mute and aghast, shocked at the appella- 
tions which were applied to her, and too much confounded at the sudden- 
ness of the attack to defend herself from the shameful charge. 

‘Vile, abandoned woman!” exclaimed Sir John, mistaking her indig- 
nant silence for the confusion of discovered guilt. ‘How have you 
dared to pollute my house by making it the scene of your criminal 
intrigue? How did you dare to assume my name only to disgrace it? 
But your misused liberty here is at an end, your wanton wing shall 
henceforth be clipped.” j 

“Sir John Stanmore,” said Emily, at length, “I could only excuse 
your conduct this day by believing that you were struck with a sudden 
fit of insanity. You speak and you act like a madman—but there is 
method in your madness, and your unmanly behaviour to me, your 
scandalous abuse of me, are but parts of an atrocious system, in which, 
for criminal purposes of your own, you have determined to act. I swear 
to you now, before that God who must judge us all, that I am innocent 
of the charge you make against me—innocent in thought, word, and 
deed. It is as false, as it is foul, and I challenge you, or any living being, 
to adduce one iota of proof against me.” 

“ Proof, proof!” retorted Sir John. “ Ay, that is the cant of all your 
treacherous sex. But I am no fool to be deceived by your cunning, 
or silenced by your bold effrontery. Proof, woman! as not your 
shameless conduct in the mouth of every one who knew you in town? 


And here—are you not the talk of the whole neighbourhood for your 
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scandalous intimacy with that scoundrel Ormsby? Down upon your 
knees this moment, and confess the whole, if you hope for any mercy 
from me!” 

“ Down on your knees, rather,” said Lady Stanmore, no longer able to 
control her indignation, “and confess yourself that guilt which you have 
in vain thought to conceal from me. Look at this—at this, base man, 
and deny it if you dare.” 

She advanced hastily, and holding up the anonymous letter to him, she 
pointed out the passage which disclosed, in no disguised terms, the low 
and secret amour in which he was himself at that very time engaged! — 
Sir John started—and his eye fell before Emily’s haughty look of lofty 
cisdain, But deep wrath soon gathered in his mind, and the contraction 
of his features and livid paleness of his countenance denoted the un- 

overnable storm that was about to burst forth. His chest laboured, and 

is eye glared fiercely on Emily, as she stood fearlessly confronting him. 
For some moments they stood thus, when Sir John, springing forward, 
seized her suddenly by the arm, and holding her for one second as if he 
would have crushed her to atoms in his grasp, flung her furiously and 
violently from him. She fell, and struck her temple against the project- 
ing foot of a marble table which stood at the opposite side of the room. 
The blow stunned her, and she lay senseless, with the unstaunched blood 
gushing from the wound—while Sir John stood gazing at her, as we may 
suppose the first murderer gazed on his victim and his brother, the inno- 
cent Abel. 

When Lady Stanmore recovered from her long fainting-fit, she found 
‘herself in her own apartment, with her waiting-maid sitting by her bed- 
side. Every effort to restore animation had been resorted to in vain by 
this woman and by the housekeeper, and they had at length left her “to 
come to” when nature chose. A low sigh was the first symptom of return- 
ing life, and she was immediately besieged with questions as to how she 
felt, and lamentations for her accident, by her well-meaning attendant. 

“ Accident ! what accident ?” asked Lady Stanmore, whose ideas were 
in a complete chaos. 

The woman explained, and Emily, whose confused recollections were 
becoming gradually more clear and vivid, perceived that Sir John had 
ascribed to accident the consequence of his own unmanly violence. It 
was still some time before she could distinctly remember all that had 
passed, or bring herself to believe that the base accusations of Sir John, 
the mortifying discovery of his jealous feelings towards Major Ormsby, 
and her own painful situation, were not all the “baseless fabric” of some 
horrible dream. 

How to act was now the difficulty. To subject herself to a recurrence 
of similar indignities was impossible—to remain longer under the same 
roof as Sir John, degradation; yet, in separating herself from him, might 
she not also be separated from her children? There was the trial; and 
she could not bear to dwell a moment on this thought. Emily lay 
=— but her temples throbbed to agony with the conflict in her own 
mind, 

“‘ What shall I do? How shall I decide ?” she mentally asked herself. 

One moment, offended pride, just indignation, and outraged feeling 
swelled in her breast, ond bore down with resistless might every other 


Sentiment of her soul; the next, her lovely and helpless children rose to 
VOL, 
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her imagination—she beheld them torn from her maternal care, and cast 
upon the mercy of hireling strangers, to be taught to blush for and 
despise the mother who adored them. 

“Oh, never—never! I will never desert them while I have life!” she 
exclaimed. 

She had started up, and was about to send for her children, when a 
knock at her door caused a sudden revulsion of feeling in her mind. 

“It is Sir John!” she said, quickly. “I cannot see him ; tell him 
so. Do not admit him, I charge you.” 

Her maid hastened to the door to obey her commands; but it was not 
Sir John ; it was only the housekeeper, who had come to inquire for her 
lady. Emily observed that there was an unusual expression in the 
countenance of this woman—a look of mingled mystery and importance, 
disapprobation and compassion—but though she observed it, she did not 
condescend to notice it. The housekeeper had brought a composing 
draught, which she strongly advised her lady to take, as sleep would be 
the best means of recruiting her strength, and removing the bad effects 
of her “ unfortunate accident.’? Emily felt, indeed, shattered in mind 
and body, and reflecting that she had weighty matters to determine on, 
which would require calm and collected deliberation, she felt the neces- 
sity of procuring, if possible, some refreshing rest to her harassed spirits. 
It was long before the tumult of her thoughts permitted her to sleep, but 
slumber had at length stolen upon her, and she had just closed her eyes 
when she was aroused by the voices.of her infant children, sounding, not 
in the sweet silver tones to which she loved to listen, nor in the buoyant 
laugh of sprightly childhood, but in sobs and bitter lamentation. Her 
little boy was crying for his mamma—his dear mamma—and her little 
girl, who was just beginning to speak, was also, in wailing accents, lisp- 
ing her name. She sprang up, and was flying towards the door, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels attracted her to the window. She was just 
in time to see the carriage drive off with her children in it, and a dark 
foreboding fell upon her mind. 

“My children—my children! Can he have robbed me of my 
darlings?” she shrieked. ‘The tenfold monster!” And staggering 
back, she would have fallen but for the timely assistance of her astonished 
servant. Conquering with a difficult effort the hysterical feelings that 
were overcoming her, she immediately despatched her attendant to ascer- 
tain what was the matter, why the children had cried so much, and why 
they had been taken out in the carriage without her knowledge. Her 
maid speedily returned, and endeavoured to soothe her lady by the 
assurance that Sir John had only taken the children for a drive, fearful 
that they might come to disturb her during the sleep, which he hoped 
the composing draught would procure her, and that Master John had 
cried because he wished his mamma to go with him, and Miss Emily had 
cried because Master John did. Lady Stanmore, who was frequently in 
the habit of taking her children out in her carriage, and who seldom: per- 
mitted them to go unaccompanied by herself, could not but admit that 
this was a reasonable explanation, and she was willing to look on Sir 
Johu’s unexpected attention to her repose as a conciliatory act. Dis- 
missing, therefore, all painful suspicions from her mind, she once more 
sought the rest which was so necessary for her. 
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WE purpose in our present paper to tell the life-history of a woman 
who has lately gone from among us, and who for many years had the 
proud reputation of being one of the greatest dramatic singers whom the 
century has known. Her life, it is true, is a painful one to record, but it 
may serve as a useful lesson, by proving that talent is as naught unless 
combined with regular habits and self-respect. Fortunately for us, the 
task is rendered the easier by the recent publication of her biography by 
a man who knew her well, and is disposed to treat her memory tenderly.* 

According to her own statement, Wilhelmine Schréder was born at 
Hamburg on Dee. 6, 1804. So early as 1808, the arrival of the re- 
nowned Kobler dance company at Hamburg induced her parents to let 
their pretty, lively little girl be educated for the ballet. The teacher 
who taught Wilhelmine her first pas was an African of the name of 
Lindau, and he got her on so rapidly, that before the year was out she 
was able to make her début in a shaw! dance and a hornpipe. The dis- 
turbances occasioned by war, in 1813, occasioned her parents to give up 
their engagement at the Hamburg theatre, and, after a lengthened wan- 
dering, they finally settled down at Prague, where they remained for 
several years. Wilhelmine and her sister Betty, during the whole of the 
wandering, were obliged to help to earn their daily bread by dancing. 
At Prague they were attached to Madame Horschelt’s children’s ballet, 
and suffered the harshest illtreatment. In the mean while, their mother 
had appeared with great success in Vienna, and obtained an engagement 
at the Hofburg theatre. In 1815 her family followed her thither. The 
father also obtained a trifling engagement at the same theatre, and Wil- 
helmine and her two sisters were enrolled in the celebrated children’s 
ballet of that day. Here the talented child, in spite of, or perhaps 
through the cruel treatment she experienced, advanced rapidly, and in 
the ballet of the “ Forest Maiden,” in which she appeared dressed as a 
Cossack, she was, for the first time, honoured with the unanimous ap- 
plause of a numerous audience. 

In spite of these early triumphs her youth was not a happy one, and 
much we find to blame in her later life finds a natural explanation in the 
want of a thorough domestic education. The girl grew up wildly, under 
no other discipline and check than the orders of her drill-master. Her 
theatrical education was undertaken by her talented mother. After her 
father’s death, in 1818, Wilhelmine retired from the ballet, and prepared 
herself, under this excellent guidance, for the stage. When only fifteen 
years of age, although fully developed in mind and body, she made her 
first appearance as Aricia, in Schiller’s translation of “ Phoedra,” and 
soon after undertook the part of Ophelia. ‘The dramatic talent she dis- 
played gained her such applause that it was generally supposed she would 
tread in her mother’s footsteps, and become a great tragic actress. Sud- 
denly she displayed a new talent, which exerted a decided influence over 
her future career. Her early success had caused persons to overlook the 
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fact that Wilhelmine was endowed with a pleasant, harmonious voice, 
which daily acquired greater strength, and a splendid ear for music. A 
German singing-master introduced her to the new path, which she hence- 
forth resolved to follow. On January 20, 1821, she made her first ap- 
pearance on the boards of the Viennese opera as Pamina, in the “ Zauber- 
fléte.” Her next part was Marie, in Grétry’s “ Barbe-bleue ;” and when 
Weber’s “ Freischiitz” first came to Vienna, in 1822, the part of Agatha 
was naturally allotted to Wilhelmine. She appeared in it for the first 
time on the occasion of her benefit, and both she and Weber—who him- 
self conducted his opera—were greeted with the heartiest applause. The 
composer said of her: ‘She is the first Agatha in the world, and has sur- 
passed everything that I fancied I had put into the part.” And yet 
Wilhelmine was at that time thoroughly a child in her manner. The 
next morning, when Weber called to thank her for the glorious success, 
he found her, as she herself tells us, lying full length in the nursery, and 
busily engaged in arranging soldiers with her younger brothers and 
sisters. “I was dusted, my hair was brushed, and apron and necker- 
chief put tidy ; I was then led to Weber, who overwhelmed me with com- 
a and promised to write a new opera for me. _I cried from delight, 

ut was heartily glad when he left, so that I could return to my play- 
things.” These are her own words about the first great triumph of her 
youthful genius. For all that, her connexion with Weber, with whom 
she worked again at Dresden, from 1823 to 1826, was not at all a pleasant 
one ; he quarrelled with her repeatedly, however highly he might esteem 
her Agatha, and afterwards her Euryanthe. From this later date a 
scurrilous story is remembered, at which she was terribly annoyed, and 
never could forgive him. Whilst “ Fidelio” was being performed, under 
Weber’s direction, a cat suddenly sprang from the side scenes during the 
last great finale. Wilhelmine was justly furious at this improper inter- 
ruption ; but Weber, who was highly amused at the affair, was malicious 
enough to play all sorts of tricks from his director’s seat for the purpose 
of retaining pussy, instead of driving her away. 

In the summer of 1822, Wilhelmine proceeded, with her mother, to 
Dresden, and excited the greatest enthusiasm. It was this engagement 
which first made her name known to the’musical world. But she pro- 
duced the greatest effect as Lenore in Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” which was 
given, for the first time, on her return to Vienna. It may be fairly said, 
to use a Gallicism, that she created the part, and, more than that, her 
singing bore the reputation of Beethoven’s opera to London and Paris. 
In 1823, Wilhelmine went, for the first time, to Berlin, and, though the 
public of that capital had been pampered by such magnificent artistes as 
Milder and Bader, she succeeded in winning all hearts. It was during 
this engagement that she gave her hand to Carl Devrient, the eldest of 
the three celebrated actors of that name. She had formed his acquaint- 
ance the year before at Dresden, and been attracted by his handsome 
person. The marriage ceremony was performed at Berlin, and, soon 
after, the youthful couple returned to Dresden, where Devrient already 
had an engagement. Wilhelmine also signed a two years’ engagement, 
the terms being two thousand dollars a year, and three months’ leave. 
Unfortunately, the marriage did not turn out a happy one: Devrient, 
like his wife, was passionate, and they had constant quarrels, which must 
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necessarily lead to a thorough rupture. By her marriage, Wilhelmine 
had four children, born in rapid succession; two of them sons, who are 
still alive, and two daughters, who both died before their mother : Sophie, 
in 1848, unmarried, while residing with her father at Hanover, while the 
younger child was killed by a fall from her nurse’s arms when her 
mother was engaged at the theatre. We will not inquire here whether 
she was a good or a bad mother; she was possibly both in turn, for her 
whole life was made up of unaccountable transitions and contrasts. At 
an early age she rushed, with a species of bacchanalian delight, into 
society, and the homage she cunied there seemed to her as indispensable 
as sunlight ; and yet there was many an hour when she brooded over the 
nothingness of her aspirations, and fell into a profound reverie. As she 
said, “ Had I been a Catholic, I would at that time have fled to a con- 
vent.” When her husband applied for a divorce in 1828, and gained a 
verdict, she was inconsolable at the loss of her children, and a few years 
later she sent from London seven thousand thalers for their education; but 
all these heavy trials could not induce her to give up her eccentric mode of 
life. When friends reproached her with it, she was wont to reply, “ Let 
me be asIam. I will not be tried by prudes. How comes it that the 
most respectable mothers and moral daughters let themselves be carried 
away by my theatrical performances without the slightest hesitation ? 
Because I have gone through extraordinary things in life, which they do 
not know, and am enabled to reproduce them on the stage. Well, then, 
if they wish to see this extraordinary thing, which they are unable to 
imitate, and are delighted witha], they must not expect me never to leap 
over the barrier of their wearisome life, for within it grows no corn for 
my art.” She was both right and wrong in this apology. Jenny Lind 
was no less a great artiste, and yet led the purest and most respectable 
life; but the charm of her art lay in the representation of the purest 
maidenhood, while Madame Schrisder-Devrient was forced, as it were, by 
her temperament, to portray a woman distracted by passion, or who had 
cast off all the bonds of decency and morality. 

Strange to say, this remarkable woman was a pattern of care and 
pgp | in her household ; she never tolerated the slightest uncleanliness 
or neglect on the part of her servants; she dressed herself with the 
greatest accuracy, and had such an innate sense of the Beautiful that any 
hotel room whiek she occupied for only a few days became converted b 
a few simple arrangements into a perfect picture of comfort. At the 
same time, she never forgot Schiller’s profound remark, that “ genius is 
industry.” She incessantly toiled at her art, and all her extravagances 
never suppressed in her the true artistic feeling which caused her to strive 
for perfection. At the same time as she was a splendid musician she had 
a great talent for drawing, was skilled in all varieties of needlework, and, 
after two hours’ instruction, was able to model most successfully the foot 
of a Venus; the songs she composed reveal the whole warmth of her 
feelings ; and yet she replied to her friends, when they admired all these 
eminent talents, “‘ There is nothing developed in me; I never had the 
time to learn, and so in all these things I have attained no result.” At 
Dresden she studied singing under the celebrated director Miksch, and, 
so long as he lived, never failed to go through every new part with him. 
When, at a later date, she returned from London crowned with glory, 
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she thanked him with the words, “There I first perceived what I had 
learned from you.” And yet she had gone to school again there, and 
caught much that was new from Malibran and Rubini. We may, there- 
fore, fairly say of her, that she never left off learning. 

It has often been said that Madame Devrient was the ideal of feminine 
beauty ; but this is incorrect. As so often happens, her features were 
confounded with the expression which the talent of the artiste was 
enabled to impart to them. Any one who examines the striking litho- 
graphic likeness of her produced in 1839, will see how little the form of 
her head and her features accorded with the antique ideal of beauty. It 
is true that her lofty forehead was arched over a pair of blue eyes, capable 
of a most charming and passionate expression—that her head, round 
which magnificent auburn curls floated, seemed made solely for a diadem 
or a crown of fresh flowers, as was so often said, and as she possibly be- 
lieved; but for all that, this greatly admired head, which an enthusiastic 
critic compared with that of Domenichino’s St. John, had something 
vulgar and common-place about it, especially through the size of the 
hinder part. Her features had nothing ideal about them, but 2came 
animated when she spoke or sang, and then had a most irresistible tt. 
Her nose was slightly curved, and her mouth ordinary. Her bust alone 
could be called irreproachable, and there was hardly a fault to be found 
in the fulness and roundness of her outline. She was especially adapted 
for masculine parts in her earlier years, when she was slimmer. At the 
age of thirty she began to grow stout, which imparted a sharpness to her 
features ; but for all that, she kept up the illusion for many years. Her 
complexion, almost to the last, displayed the freshness and ruddiness of 
ayes health ; but it annoyed her greatly that, when she was excited, 

er neck and arms became flushed. Many women may have been more 
beautiful than Wilhelmine Schrider-Devrient, but in the power of pro- 
ducing the effect of ideal beauty on the stage, she was surpassed by none, 
and hence originated the popular impression that she was, in the absolute 
sense of the term, a beauty of the first class, 

In 1828 she made her second appearance at Berlin, and gained one of 
her greatest triumphs as Euryanthe. The time for her engagement was 
unfortunately selected, for, shortly before, the two most eminent artistes 
of German opera, Nannette Schechner and Henriette Sontag, had 
stood at the same spot where she intended to display her powers, nearly 
in the same parts. Both were indubitably superior to Madame Devrient 
as singers, and both favourites of the Berliner. ‘To this must be added, 
that the omnipotent director, Spontini, laid all possible difficulties in the 
way of the Dresden artiste, because she had refused, for good reasons, to 
make her first appearance in his “ La Vestale,” which had been the 
greatest success of Madame Schechner. Hence she was obliged to sing 
temporarily at the second theatre in Berlin, until the doors of the great 
Opera at length opened before her. As we have said, her triumph was 
“indubitable, and she carried the audience away with her. 

Madame Devrient began the first tour that secured her continental repu- 
tation in 1830, when she went to Paris, and joined a German operatic com- 
pany. She made her first appearance as Agatha, and at once became cele- 

rated. Her personal appearance had much to do with this, for she was 
the first to introduce the Parisians to the fashion of dressing naturally, 
and showed that a peasant girl in real life did not walk about the woods 
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in white satin and diamonds. The conclusion of her Parisian engage- 
ment was to some extent overclouded by the approach of the July revo- 
lution, but for all that she met with a most cordial reception in private 
houses, and returned to Berlin, where she remained till the following 
year, when she accepted a second engagement in Paris. The manager of 
the Berlin Theatre tried in vain to tempt her to stay, by an offer of six 
thousand thalers a year. When the German opera closed in Paris, 
Madame Devrient was engaged at the Italiens, and though it was diffi- 
cult for her to hold her own by the side of such perfect singers as Pasta, 
Malibran, Rubini, and Lablache, and though Spontini caballed constantly 
against her, she obtained a decided success. Her greatest triumph was 
as Donna Anna, Malibran being the Zerlina, Rubini the Ottavio, and 
Lablache the Leporello, which so annoyed the jealous Malibran, that she 
selected * Othello” for her benefit, in order to take a glorious revenge on 
her German rival. 
_ After delighting the Parisians by her performance of Desdemona, 
Madame Malibran resolved to throw out a fresh line to the insatiable 
public by undertaking the part of the Moor, while that of Desdemona 
was entrusted to Madame Devrient. As the latter succeeded in holding 
her own through the three acts, the passionate Spaniard resolved to 
execute a coup de thédtre, which destroyed the German artiste’s triumph, 
by placing her in a ridiculous situation. Desdemona had been suffocated 
by Othello, who dragged the victim of his jealous fury so close to the 
footlights that the falling heavy curtain must have killed her, had not the 
machinist seen the danger, and hesitated to let the curtain down. The 
public, at length growing tired of gazing at the lovely corpse, shouted : 
“A bas le rideau!’’ We can imagine Desdemona’s painful situatiom: 
every moment she expected the curtain to fall on and crush her, and 
hence, in mortal agony, she at last cautiously drew her head back ; where- 
upon the audience burst into a shout of laughter, which completely ruined 
the effect. But Madame Devrient was too magnanimous to owe her 
rival a grudge, and, up to her premature death at Manchester, she dis- 
played the most unbounded admiration and respect for her. Madame 
Devrient learned much at Paris, but after taking her farewell, in the 
spring of 1832, as Imogene, in Bellini’s “ Il Pirato,” she never returned 
to the French stage. Monck Mason, then director of the German- 
Italian operatic company performing in London, engaged her for the 
months of May and June for the sum of eight hundred pounds and a 
benefit, in return for which terms she engaged to sing at least ten times 
amonth. In London she was extremely successful in her old répertoire : 
no musical soirée was considered to be perfect without her, and yet she 
never felt at home among us, although she could fully appreciate our 
comforts. 

On returning to Germany, she studied the part of Romeo, in Bellini’s 
opera, which has always been regarded as her most successful imperso- 
nation; and in May, 1833, she again appeared in London, at Drury Lane, 
with an engagement to sing for twenty-five nights at forty pounds a night 
and a benefit. Here she again sang with Malibran, who was the darling 
of the English. The next year was spent principally in Austria and Russia, 
and, after obtaining a renewed leave from the Dresden theatre, she made 
a triumphal procession through Germany. At this time she had attained 
the culminating point of her artistic career, and appeared for the first * 
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time in Norma, and excited a perfect furore. Nothing like it had ever 
been seen before or since, perhaps, except Madame Ristori as Medea. In 
1837, Madame Devrient proceeded to London for the third time, where 
Bunn had engaged her both for Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Here 
she was obliged to sing for the first time in English, for Bunn had the 
librettos of ‘ Fidelio, the “ Freischiitz,” “ Euryanthe,” and the “ Zauber- 
fléte” translated for his English opera season. She made her first ap- 

arance in Fidelio, and the audience listened anxiously for the first Eng- 

ish words the German artiste had to utter; for it was feared lest the 

foreign accent would injure the harmony and force of her peformance, 
At first she was somewhat embarrassed, but so soon as she began to sing 
she became calm, and the public were perfectly satisfied. After ‘ Fidelio” 
came the “Vestale,” “Norma,” “Romeo,” and lastly, the “‘Somnambula,” 
in which opera Madame Devrient was the Amina. She had sung the part 
before in Dresden, but here it was a greater risk for her, as it had been 
the most brilliant performance of the lamented Malibran. Still she suc- 
ceeded by her psychological truth and warmth of action in causing her 
vocal deficiencies to be overlooked, and she gained great applause. Her 
engagement in London, however, was rendered unpleasant by disputes 
with Bunn and a serious illness, which was the result of over-exertion. 
Immediately after her return to the Continent, she formed an engage- 
ment at Hamburg, but broke down completely, and for some time feared 
lest England had given her her death-blow, as it had done Weber, and 
that she was going to die of consumption. But her powerful constitu- 
tion pulled her through more quickly than she expected, and in the 
October of the same year she made her reappearance at Dresden, where 
she sought to cover the injury done to her voice by heightened passion. 
In 1838 she created another of her most splendia parts, Valentine, in 
“ Les Huguenots,” upon which she established her final triumph through 
Germany. Even in the fifth act, which generally passes so tamely after 
the tremendous excitement of the fourth, she managed to create a sensa- 
tion by the manner in which she stepped forth to confront the murderers 
led by St. Bris. During the ten years of her greatest brilliancy, from 
1828 to 1838, she studied thirty-seven new operas in all. 

The last parts she studied were Adriano, Senta, and Venus, in 
Wagner’s three operas, “ Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman,” and “ Tan- 
haiiser.” Richard Wagner had come from Paris to Dresden in 1838, had 
his first great success with “ Rienzi,” and obtained his appointment as 
capellmeister to the king after some difficulty. It is indubitable that 
Madame Schréder-Devrient and Tichatscheck, who was the tenor hero, 
Rienzi, aided no little in his success, even though the lady, who had made 
her reputation in the works of the purest and most glorious art, did not 
feel any great sympathy for the unmusical tendencies of the new prophet. 
We are unable to say whether the support she gave him at a later date 
emanated from a chivalrous desire to help struggling talent, or from their 
political feelings being the same. We only know that when “ Tanhaiiser” 
was produced for the first time at Dresden in 1844, she undertook the 
part of Venus solely out of kindness to the composer, and said, “I do 
not know what to make of the thing.” Certainly the part was not suited 
to a woman who was then nearly forty years of age, and yet we must 
agree with her biographer that she alone has as yet given us a satisfactory 
idea of the Venus of the old Teutonic myth. 
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Thus, then, the artiste had enjoyed a brilliant career up to 1840, and 
even though her violent and thoughtless nature had entailed much 
annoyance and sorrow upon her, it had been in many respects a gratifying 
one. She had seen men of every rank, from princes downwards, at her 
feet, and had enjoyed the tungh of treating them as she pleased, at one 
moment coldly repulsing them, at another raising them to the seventh 
heaven of delight. But now she was beginning to age: the ineffable 
charm of her person and her voice was fading away ; she was compelled 
to force an effect on the stage and in private life ; and the simple, gracious 
laugh, with which she had once carried everything by storm, could not 
be so readily evoked. And yet the mighty volcano within her was not 
exhausted; her passions were as furious as ever, and at a period when 
women as a rule retire from the arena, she brought on herself the most 
frightful catastrophe of her whole life, by forming a connexion, in 1842, 
with a Herr von Diring, which lasted for seven ill-omened years. 

This Von Déring was an officer in the Saxon service, and soon after his 
introduction to the artiste gained such power over her that from this 
moment, consumed by her passion and incapable of judging clearly, she 
sacrificed everything to him, fortune, health, and even professional repu- 
tation ; for from this period she no longer sang for the sake of art itself, 
but in order to make money, which her lover continually required at her 
hands. She incessantly proceeded from one theatre to another; in vain 
did her friends, disgusted at the efforts she made for such a purpose, im- 
plore her to reflect and liberate herself from the ruinous connexion; the 
charges brought against Doring’s character, in the hope of saving her, 
were repulsed by her through the blindest self-deception and the warmest 
devotion to the assailed man. To the torture of this demoniac passion 
were joined many other vexations, among them being frequent theatrical 
disputes. The intendance of the Dresden theatre, which had put up with 
so much already through the caprice of the great prima donna, pensioned 
her off in April, 1843, and a whole year elapsed before a fresh engage- 
ment was made with her, upon very favourable conditions, for two years. 
She was, at her own request, allowed to retire on June 1, 1847, with the 
title of a royal ‘“ Kammersingerin,” and the last part she undertook on 
= Dresden stage was that of the heroine in Gluck’s “ Iphigenia in 

auris.” 

A short time after, to the horror of all her friends, she married Herr 
von Doring. Shortly before the ceremony, she signed a marriage contract 
drawn up by this man, without reading it. She learned only too soon 
that she had made over to her husband not only all she possessed and 
might possess, but also one-half of her Dresden pension, for no sooner 
had the last decisive step been taken “than he”—to —_— her own 
energetic expression—“ threw off the mask, and stood before her a per- 
fect demon.” He then compelled her to begin a fresh theatrical tour ; 
she sang at Copenhagen, and intended to proceed thence to St. Peters- 
burg with her husband. But fate had decreed it otherwise: she played 
the part of Romeo at Riga on December 29, 1847, and never again 
appeared on any stage. At Dorpal matters came to an issue with Doring, 
in February, 1848, and she then learned for the first time the treachery of 
which she was the victim. ‘I was annihilated, trampled on, a beggar,” . 
she wrote at that time, “deadly ill in mind and body, and without a hope 
of ever being able to raise myself out of my misery.” Déring hurried 
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to Saxony, in order to substantiate his claims to his wife’s fortune, and 
she followed him as far as Berlin, when she called in legal aid, in order 
to obtain a divorce from him, without sacrificing the whole of her pro- 

tty. Towards the end of 1848 the affair was settled, and we need 
hardly say that Doring demanded heavy payment ere he would consent to 
the divorce. The sum he asked was so large that she would have been 
unable to pay it had it not been for the help of a few faithful friends, So 
soon as her health was to some extent restored, her impetuous temper 
would not allow her to sit down and weep over the past; she felt that she 
must go out into the vortex of life once more. In March, 1849, she pro- 
ceeded to Paris, in the hope of obtaining an engagement, but as people 
there were more engaged with politics than operas, she was obliged to 
return home without achieving anything. At Dresden she was a witness 
of the street fight which threatened to convert that beautiful capital into 
a pile of ashes, and cost so many lives. It has never been settled how 
far she was implicated in this mad revolt; whether, as she was accused, 
she really harangued the mob to build barrjeades, or merely uttered a 
cry of horror on seeing the first corpses carried past her window; it 
is certain, however, that from this time forth she openly displayed her de- 
testation of all persons holding authority, which the republican party re- 
garded as a merit, but which we consider to have been a great mistake, 
when we think of her position. 

At an early hour on May the 5th the artiste quitted Dresden, which 
was under all the terrors of insurrection. She first fled to Berlin, thence 
to Heidelberg, and, when the revolution forced her from the latter town, 
to Switzerland, where she found refreshment both for mind and body in 
the glorious scenery round Lake Brienz. Full of fresh hopes, she went 
for the winter to Paris, where she became engaged to a nobly-minded 
and liberal Livonian gentleman, Herr von Bock, whom she married at 
Gotha in the following May. It appeared as if this woman, who was 
forty-six years of age, was at length in a position to enjoy that inner 

ace for which she had yearned so long. Her friends found that she 
ad become much gentler and calmer; she seemed to feel comfortable, 
and the craving for publicity was not so oppressive as it used to be. At 
that time she did not sing at concerts, but only at her own house, where 
her husband accompanied her on the piano. At the same time, all her 
noble qualities were developed more fully than had been the case during 
the intoxication of her triumphs. She looked without envy on her rivals, 
helped them so far as lay in her power, and was ever the first to bestow 
her praises when deserved, though she was inexorable towards impostors. 
We may allude here to her really unbounded charities. She had ever 
made considerable sacrifices, and now devoted the whole of her pension 
to acts of munificence. She supported artists most liberally, and educated 
rising talent at her own cost; gave innumerable concerts for the poor 
and charitable institutions; and, on one occasion, bought a circulating 
library for a dancer who had broken his leg, and thus secured him a 
livelihood. And yet people were ever ready enough to scandalise the 
immoral life she led, and forgot the good Samaritan. 

In the course of 1850 she proceeded, with her husband, to Livonia, 
with the intention of leading a retired life, and aid her husband in the 
management of his extensive farm. But here, amid the monotony of the 
country, and in a circle to which she was a perfect stranger, it was soon 
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seen that tranquillity was not her element, and that she required the 
excitement of publicity to keep her temperament in equilibrium. In the 
summer of 1851 she went to Ems, while her husband visited Ostend, 
and, after that, the pair went together in the autumn to Dresden, where 
Wilhelmine was arrested for her alleged participation in the riots of 
1849. Her husband at once offered bail for her, and obtained permission 
for his wife to retire to Berlin, while the inquiry was quashed by royal 
order towards the close of the year. ‘The result of this trial was not 
thoroughly felt yet, however; she was expelled from Russia in conse- 
quence of it, and the decree was not recalled till 1855, so that she was 
obliged to live, for the most part, away from her husband, whom the most 
pressing business recalled to his estate. She spent the summer of this 
melancholy year at Ems, and in autumn her husband accompanied her to 
Paris, where she spent the time profitably in visiting the various picture- 
galleries and collections, and appeared for the first time again at a public 
concert on behalf of the German charitable society. 

Her Russian home was again open to her, but she ever liked it less and 
less. ‘I cannot live,” she complained, “at a place where my pianoforte 
will not keep in tune. I am half dead when I cannot bring a sound out 
of my throat; and then think of a winter eight months long.” When she 
was in Russia, through her increasing bodily sufferings, she had an irre- 
sistible longing for a milder climate; on the other hand, when she re- 
turned to Germany, her conscience smote her for having deserted her 

‘husband. While in this painful state of mind the unhappy idea occurred 
to her of seeking relief for her mental desolation in a return to publicity. 
She commenced this by taking part in the festival in honour of Mozart’s a 
hundredth anniversary, held at Berlin on January 27, 1856, where, by 
general request, she sang the maestro’s noble song, “ Abendempfinding,” 
and produced a most affecting impression. From this time she frequently 
sang at concerts, although she restricted herself almost entirely to lyric 
recitative. Even at that late period of her life she electrified her audience 
by the delivery of such pieces as Schubert’s “ Erl Kénig.” 

In 1858, the concerts she gave at Dresden, where she resided for some 
time, met with great applause; and though a great portion of it may, 
doubtless, be referred to the brilliant recollections of a glorious past, their 
triumphs led her into all sorts of extravagant illusions, fated to perturb 
the rest of her days. In the first place they induced her to meditate re- 
turning to the stage, and then they aroused those passions which, in the 
natural course of things, might be supposed to be dead within her. She 
formed a liaison at Dresden with a man far beneath her, formed the plan 
of going with him to America, in order to earn fresh laurels and money 
in a tremendous theatrical tour, and accepted an engagement for the 
Wiemar theatre, offered her by Dr. Dingelstedt. But all these soaring 
schemes were crushed by the iron heel of destiny, which put a sudden 
check upon her aspirations. In 1859 she was attacked at Dresden by 
one of the most frightful feminine diseases, and the suffering she had to 
endure, before the hour for her release struck, is indescribable. So long 
as her strength was not utterly exhausted by the agony of pain, she pas- 
sionately clang to the hope of recovery; but eventually she is said to 
have become more resigned. When she found that she could no longer 
wrestle against death, she lay down in the posture of the dying Queen 
Elizabeth, in the celebrated picture. Up to the last moment the thought 
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tortured her that she must share the lot of all actors, and be forgotten all 
too soon. 

About three months before her death it was found possible to remove 
her, according to her ardent desire, to Coburg, when her sister became 
her last faithful nurse. In her arms the great singer died, after fearful 
agony, on January 26, 1860. Her husband was summoned by telegraph, 
and the funeral took place on February 3. The attendance of the public 
was remarkably large, and the coffin was adorned with flowers sent a long 
distance, especially with splendid garlands of camellias and laurel. As 
she had left, however, a written wish to be buried at Dresden, Herr von 
Bock had the body taken up a few weeks after, and removed to that city, 
where it now reposes in the Trinity cemetery. The grave is covered by 
a simple slab of granite, surrounded by a low iron fence, and bearing the 
inscription, “ Wilhelmine von Bock, Schréder-Devrient.” Various musical 
solemnities were given in her honour through Germany, and her bust was 
put up in 1861 in the Berlin theatre, in the corridor near the — box. 

It is possible that posterity will pass a severer sentence upon the moral 
character of this extraordinary woman than her contemporaries, who were 
ravished by her powers, are willing to do. Society may never forgive 
her, because she would not fear its verdict, but also followed her own im- 
pulse, without the slightest caution or reserve ; but still it will never be 
gainsaid that she was one of the greatest women whose name is recorded 
in the history of the stage. It is true that she possessed all the errors of 
her genius by the side of the brilliant advantages of her great talent, 
her creative power, and good heart; but these faults and extravagances 
most assuredly were of the utmost benefit to art. For although there was 


never in all probability an artiste who so recklessly tore down every 
barrier which she fancied an obstacle to the free p Marsala of her 
talent, on the other hand there was never one who so fully devoted her- 
self to her profession, and thus produced an effect more powerful than had 
ever been witnessed on the operatic stage, and will never be forgotten, so 
long as one of the spectators still remains alive. 


A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
By Henry Moor, Esa. 


CHAPTER X. 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue “ Hermitage’ was erected by Catherine II. It escaped the 
great fire in 1837, when the Winter Palace was destroyed, being saved 
by the exertions of the military and Mujiks. 

This building is connected with the Winter Palace by covered galleries, 
and may be said to be a continuation of that building. 

The collection of paintings occupies at least forty rooms, and must be 
of enormous value. The ground floor is filled with statuary, some of it 
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of very choice specimens. In this building is also a library, consisting of 
more than fifteen thousand volumes in the Russian language. This 
library was formed by Catherine for the instruction of her numerous at- 
tendants, and in it are also the collections of Voltaire and other remark- 
able men, comprising, altogether, upwards of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes. 

In-one of the rooms is a magnificent vase of lilac jasper from Siberia, 
standing five feet high, of an elegant design, and very highly polished. 
There are also tripods, which are said to be of solid gold, seven feet high, 
supporting golden salvers, on which bread and salt were handed to the 
Emperor Alexander on his return from Paris in 1815. There is also a 
very curious clock, called the Peacock’s Clock, which the attendant in- 
formed us was of English manufacture, which I doubt, and which was 
presented by Prince Potemkin to his royal mistress and sovereign. It is 
enclosed in a glass case, ten or twelve feet high: the form of the clock 
is that of a tree, the branches and leaves being of gold; a peacock sits 
on the top of the tree, and playfully expands his gaudy tail when the 
chimes ring ; but as the machinery is out of order, and the chimes never 
do ring, the peacock gets a rest, as does also the gold cock, whose duty 
it is to flap his wings and crow to mark the hours. 

In the lower rooms may be seen more of the wotking tools of Peter 
the Great, with numerous articles of his own manufacture, such as bars 
of iron wrought by his hand, models of ships, and samples of rope. In 
fact, his majesty must have been a regular Jack-of-all-trades ; but I con- 
fess that he appears to have differed from the generality of that class, in 
so far as he seems to have been a tolerable master of many of them. 


In other apartments are the splendid crown and other jewels of the 
most costly kind. On either side of the door admitting to these rooms 
are armed sentries, and, calling to mind the daring attempt of Colonel 
Blood and his friend Mr. Parrett, in 1671, to walk off with the crown of 
England and the paraphernalia, in which, by-the-by, the two scamps 


were nearly successful, one is not surprised that in 
tions as armed sentries are resorted to in 1862. 

We visited the church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the fortress, where 
are the tombs of Peter the Great and of all the sovereigns, and many of 
their families, since that period. This church is well stored with flags and 
banners taken in battles. ‘The old militaire in charge pointed with a. 
knowing smile to a bundle of these discoloured flags, as old as the hills, 
nailed up on one of the columns, and said they had been taken from the 
English. The Russians are brave enough, no doubt, to take the flags of 
any people when the fortune of war favours them, but they never did take 
any of ours until they got hold of the Tiger’s in the late war, when that 
vessel went ashore. f clad my old friend when and where those that he 
ong ag out were taken. I suppose my manner was rather sharp with him, 
or he put on a grave face and admitted his ignorance. A few extra 
copecks at parting, however, restored the entente cordiale between us. 

The visitor to St. Petersburg should on no account omit two or three 
visits to the magnificent Isaac’s Church. In one of the chapels are two 
large columns of lapis-lazuli, said by some, but denied by others, to be 
each of one solid piece, whilst of malachite there are nearly a dozen. 

The Russian churches, both at Moscow and St. Petersburg, contain 
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solid silver ornaments, and the images are covered with precious stones 
of enormous value; but Isaac’s Church exceeds them all in its costly 
magnificence. 

The foundation of this church was laid by Catherine II. about one 
hundred and ten years ago. ‘The late Emperor Nicholas completed it. 
Its foundation, I was told, cost more than 230,000/. of English money. 
I believe no one knows what this church did actually cost. ° 

I once heard of a nobleman in England who built a splendid palace, 
and who, when the day of reckoning came, and the bills of the architects 
and builders were delivered, was so disgusted at their amount, that, after 

ying them, he tossed them into the fire, so that his heir should never 
am the extent of his ancestor’s folly or extravagance. 

Such, I rather think, must be the case with the Church of St. Isaac. 
I don’t believe that any one knows what sums have been laid out upon 
it, but I was told in St. Petersburg that moneys equal to 18,000,000. 
English have been expended on it. 

It is built in the form of a Greek cross, having its four sides equal in 
size. At the entrance are polished monolithic pillars of Finland granite, 
sixty-four feet high, with a diameter of seven feet. 

The steps by which it is approached are very grand, and of the 
same material. ; 

The cupola is roofed with copper, covered with burnished gold, which, 
reflecting the rays of the sun, is a conspicuous and magnificent object for 
miles before the city is reached. 

Above this cupola is an immense gilt cross. This church, however, is 
not so large as our St. Paul’s Cathedral, nor even as the cathedral at 
Milan, which is 443 English feet within the walls. 

Architectural critics affirm that to give complete effect to the building 
it should have had a greater elevation than it possesses by some seven or 
eight fect. 

Incredible as it may appear to the uninstructed in these matters, we 
were informed that, not very long ago, it was in contemplation to raise 
this enormous building some feet, foundations and all; that plans were 
actually made for the purpose, and that nothing but the enormous expense 
of the work prevented its being carried out. 

Fancy the idea of raising our St. Paul’s bodily eight feet above its pre- 
sent position! In England it would be almost unsafe for an architect to 
propound such a scheme—he would in all probability be looked upon as a 
madman; but there are people in this country who have seen the plans, 
and who can testify to the truth of what I have stated. 

The church in the Nevsky Perspective, dedicated to the Lady of 
Kazan, though very plain in its interior, and the church to St. Alexander 
Nevsky, in the convent of that name, are well worthy of a visit; whilst 
the Roman Catholic, the Armenian, and other churches, scattered about 
all parts of the city, attest the religious tolerance of the Russian govern- 
ment. When we were in Rome, in 1857, we found that a Protestant 
church was not allowed within its walls. But Rome is by some people 
considered as a highly civilised spot, whilst Russia is looked upon by 
them as a semi-barbarous country. 

Opposite the Isaac’s Church is a monument to the late Emperor 
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Nicholas. His majesty is represented on horseback, in the full uniform 
of one of his favourite regiments, with a dove or a pigeon on his helmet. 
The likeness to the emperor is stated to be exact. This monument must 
have cost a large sum of money, but does not contrast favourably with 
the noble simplicity of that of Peter the Great, bareheaded, with his 
horse’s hind-legs trampling on a serpent, the whole standing on one im- 
mense solid block of granite. 

Turning, however, from the colossal buildings which ornament St. 
Petersburg, we went in search of the little hut by the river’s side built 
and inhabited by Peter the Great when he first went to lay the founda- 
tions of that city. We had some difficulty in finding it, for our coachman, 
although he had never been out of St. Petersburg, and the courier, whose 
duty it was to know everything of the kind, had never heard of it. Such 
is fame! 

At last, after many inquiries, we reached it, and found it to consist 
of two rooms, one of which is converted into a chapel; the other con- 
tained some of the working tools and numerous souvenirs of the emperor ; 
amongst others, a six-oared boat, the work of his own hands, and far 
better made than those ugly boats at the Moscow palace. The old hut 
is now surrounded by walls, and roofed over to preserve it from the 
weather. It is an interesting memento, not only as being the humble 
dwelling of Peter the Great, but as the first house built in St. Petersburg. 

The Opera-house is a fine building, and well arranged inside for hear- 
ing and seeing. Here, in two boxes opposite, were their high mighti- 
nesses the Japanese ambassadors and suite. They appeared very merry, 
as well they might be, seeing that they have been living like fighting. 
cocks for the last month at the expense of the government. ‘They left 
the following day, and about a month afterwards we found them again 
at the Grand Hotel in Paris. There was a story afloat that they had 
told the people at Berlin that they liked them better than the English 
or French, as they more resembled themselves in their tastes and habits. 
If this story were true, the Berliners would hardly accept the intended 
compliment with pleasure. I suspect, however, that it was a malicious 
joke of the wags at St. Petersburg. 

The imperial loge is in the centre. There is a smoking-room, but it 
is not ventilated. When I went into it, it was impossible to see a hand’s 
breadth before you, so dense was the smoke. No one is allowed to smoke 
in the streets of St. Petersburg, so the gentlemen take every opportunity 
of indulging in cigars in every other place. Certainly the practice is not 
pleasant, shut up all night in a railway carriage. As a matter of 
theory, it is said that smoking is not allowed in first-class carriages, but, 
as a matter of practice, the case is reversed. Travelling up from Nijni 
Novgorod to Moscow, one of the passengers put the question whether 
any one objected to smoking. As the carriage was full, and as I felt 
perfectly certain from the cut of their jibs that four out of five of the 
other passengers would smoke, if they smoked at all, tobacco of the 
worst description, I resolved, at the risk of making myself hated for 
ever, to say that I objected to it. We.had been for an hour and a 
half previously nearly suffocated with smoke and the most villanous odours 
of all kinds in the waiting-room of the station. Upon my objecting 
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to undergoing the same process in the railway carriage, I was met by the 
observation that foreigners (there it might mean any one but Russians 
or Poles) always objected to everything. I stood my ground, however, 
simply saying that it was easy to call the conductor, and that if he said 
smoking was permitted, we must bend to the custom; but that, if not, 
they must refrain. The conductor was called, and he gave it against me. 
It is true that the other passengers spoke Russ and I did not, so they 
might have taken a dirty advantage of me. I contented myself by 
saying quietly that a Russian gentleman had told me no one had a right 
to smoke in a first-class carriage, with or without permission, and that 
when I got to St. Petersburg I would make further inquiries. The 
result was that there was no smoking, and I was not slow in divining 
the reason. 

The best way in all these matters is to be very firm, letting people 
see that whilst you are ready to conform to the law, you expect them to 
do so likewise. 

But to return to St. Petersburg. No one should omit driving through 
the islands. These are covered with gardens, avenues of trees, palaces, 
and country-houses, and in the height of summer a residence in any 
one of them must be delightful. The roads are well kept, the shade of 
the trees most grateful, and the peeps every now and then down the 
Neva very beautiful. We were rather late in the season for the full 
enjoyment of these charming localities, and found it quite cold enough in 
the middle of September, when returning from a dinner-party at ten 
o’clock at night in an open carriage. 

We paid a visit to Peterhof to see les grandes eaux, which we had 
heard rivalled, if they did not exceed, those at Versailles. On the whole, 
we thought those at Peterhof the best. The avenue of these fountains in 
front of the palace was more picturesque and out of the common than any- 
thing at Versailles. The statue of Samson throwing up the water to a 
very great height is not equalled anywhere. Perhaps there is no one 
particular fountain at Peterhof to equal that of the group of Neptune 
at Versailles, but, as a whole, we thought that the Russian exhibition beat 
the French one. At Peterhof we went to dine at the Bellevue restau- 
rant, the best in the place, but were dreadfully disgusted at finding that 
the cook, waiters, and all had gone to St. Petersburg to see the illumina- 
tions which were coming off that evening in honour of the Millennium 
Commemoration at Novgorod Welike. We managed, however, to 
get a sort of dinner, with some tolerable champagne, and intolerably 
dirty napkins, which latter must have done service for a week in the 
kitchen before they were allotted to us. They very soon found them- 
selves in a far-off corner of the room. 

The charge for the dinner, however, was just as high as if the cook 
and waiters had all been at their posts. 

That dinner brought poor Theodore Hook to my mind. He told a 
‘story about ordering a dinner somewhere down the river Thames. Upon 
asking the waiter what was available in the inn, he was answered every- 
thing ; but as he named one dish after another, none of which were forth- 
coming, he asked what actually was in the house, and received the un- 
fortunate waiter’s reply, of which Hook well knew the sad meaning, 
*‘There’s an execution, sir.” And so it was with us at Peterhof. 
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According to the gargon’s statement, there was everything to be had. It 
resulted in tsche, a very ordinary Russian soup, and some réchauffé boiled 
beef of the driest description. 

In the evening we went to see the illuminations in St. Petersburg, and 
very good they were. The crowd was immense, but no pushing or rough 
behaviour. e were in three or four crowds in Russia, and were — 
to admit that had we been amongst the same number of persons in another 
place, London for example, we might not have fared so well. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg, a short general description of it may 
not be unamusing to those who have not yet visited it. 

It was founded in 1703, on ground which had formerly belonged to 
the Swedes, and was then a low r rshy place, but eminently suitable as 
a spot from which communications could be had with Europe. Peter the 
Great died about twenty-two years after he had founded it, at which time 
St. Petersburg is said to have numbered upwards of 80,000 inhabitants, 
whilst the population at the present time exceeds 600,000. 

The roadways are very broad, and lined on either side with churches, 
stately palaces, and handsome shops, at which, by the way, we found 
everything very dear. Good canals run through the city, whilst the quays 
and ramparts, and many of the public buildings, are built entirely of 
granite, brought from a great distance at an enormous expense. 

The streets, however, although a decided improvement on the Moscow 
- are badly paved, and require to be re-laid every year in some parts 
of the city. 

The Nevsky Perspective for a long way is paved with wood, which 
is very soothing to the senses after roughing it over the jolting stones. 


In the winter, when the snow is on the ground, and sledges are used, the 
inhabitants get along smoothly enough. 


I was informed that there are no wells in St. Petersburg, the a 


depending entirely on the Neva for their supply of water, and which they 
hold in great estimation. Strangers, however, are always cautioned 
against taking too much of it at first. I did not fall into that error first 
or last. And were it not for the fear of shocking the sensitive nerves of 
some of my total abstaining friends, I would at once admit that I found 
champagne and Seltzer-water a much safer, as well as a much pleasanter, 
beverage. Old Horace says: 


———nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Quee scribuntur aque potoribus ; 


and I agree with the sentiment in more senses than the one he speaks of, 
although declaring myself at the same time a perfect devotee to the 
charms of Bohea. 

As already stated, St. Petersburg stands on a low, swampy, marshy 
ground, which, with the surrounding country, is liable to be, and often is, 
inundated by the river Neva. 

In ordinary seasons the Neva is frozen about the beginning or middle 
of November, and remains so until the end of March. Spring is not 
gradual as in England, but the summer comes in, as in Australia, with a 
rush, and the inhabitants, as though determined to make up for the 
wearisome hours in which they have been caged during the winter, swarm 


out like butterflies to bask in the genial sunshine. 
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I was told that during the summer nights large parties crowd the 
streets, whilst the river is merry with boating expeditions, and the song 
and music float gently and harmoniously in the air. I ean speak a good 
word for the bright and warm delicious nights of a Russian summer. 

But towards the end of September we experienced cold cutting winds, 
finding their way into the very marrow of one’s bones ; making a March 
wind in England by comparison a pleasant affair. 

St. Petersburg is one of the greatest manufacturing depéts of the 
empire. There they make silk, leather, woollen, glass, and gold and 
silver articles, snuff, but not good, as I know to my cost, watches, and 
sugar. There is an English company that manufactures splendid bronze 
monuments and statues, beautifully bound books, studded with malachite 
and other ornaments, and gold and silver plate of exquisite fashion and 
taste. 

In this city the government carries on works on its own account ; such 
as the manufacture of plate glass, where mirrors of a very large size can 
be procured, aquafortis, porcelain, tapestry, cotton and linen, in the. 
making of which latter steam-engines are employed, There is also an 
establishment for founding cannon, a mint, and several powder-mills. 

The trade at St. Petersburg is by no means inconsiderable. Although 
ships of large burden cannot go to the wharves and quays of the city, in 
consequence of a bar across the entrance of the Neva, which ordinarily 
has not more than nine feet water on it, the trade is carried on by 
steamers and lighter, which land the merchandise and goods from the 
larger ships. 

The exports mainly consist of hemp and flax, which are sent to St. 
Petersburg from the neighbouring provinces of Pskoff, Finland, and 
Novgorod, timber, potash, furs, iron, and copper. 

The imports consist chiefly of produce from the provinces—dye-stufis, 
tissues of cotton, flax, wool, silk, wine, and spirits, and teas from China. 

At St. Petersburg are also constructed ships which, when of a large 
measurement, are conducted down the river by steamers to Cronstadt, 
where they are fitted up, and got ready for sea. 

There is a large canal connecting the Neva with the Volga, thereby 
giving a water-communication between the Baltic and Caspian Seas, 
covering a distance of something like thirteen hundred and odd miles. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Departure from St. Petersburg—Pussports—Railway Stations—Poland—Crossing 
the Frontier—Excise Laws. 


Havin seen as much of St. Petersburg as we could hope to see at that 
season of the year, we made our arrangements for a start home, and 
amongst them was the necessary one as to our passports. The rule in 
Russia, which we did not then know, but afterwards, to our cost, found 
out, is that all foreigners who have been resident in Russia more than 
seven days must have a Russian passport to carry them across the fron- 
tier. Ihad taken the precaution of inquiring at the British embassy, but, 
oddly enough, the gentleman whom I saw there did not know much about 
the passport regulations. I must add, however, that he was very polite 
and obliging. We therefore desired the courier to do the needful for us 
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in this matter, and although we had discovered that he was an idle, xood- 
for-nothing fellow, thought we might trust him in so simple an affair as 
this. I had paid him some eight shillings for stamped paper and signa- 
tures in respect of this document, and the day before leaving asked for it. 
It was not then ready, was his answer, but would be all right next morn- 
ing. So next morning we asked again for it, but the reply was, that in 
consequence of a féte the previous day the official top-sawyer had not 
gone to the bureau. ‘“ Mais soyez tranquil, monsieur; I'll send it b 
‘the evening’s post to you, aux soins de son excellence & Pskoff.” We 
were not going farther that day than Pskoff, eight hours from St. Peters- 
burg, the governor having kindly invited us to dine and sleep at his 
house, and so break the length of the journey to Berlin. 

It was too late then to alter our plans, so off we started, at six o’clock 

in the morning, to take the rail for Pskoff; and rather lueky it was for 
us that we had left our beds betimes, for, on getting into the street, there 
were no droschkies provided, and we had to begin our journey on foot, 
and it was not until we had nearly arrived at the station that our béte 
noire in the eourier’s person overtook us. The first thing that attracted 
my attention was my portmanteau making sundry grotesque rollings 
over in the street, in its descent from the back of the droschky. 

Nevertheless, we arrived in good time at the station, got our baggage 
weighed, tickets paid for, and all ready to take our places in the carriages. 

But there is the bad rule in Russia, as in France, Germany, and other 
countries, by which every traveller is locked into a waiting-room until a 
few minutes before the train starts. 

Still, in other countries, there certainly is fair play, which there is not 
in Russia. 

A stranger goes to the station at St. Petersburg, Moscow, or Nijni 
Novgorod, pays his money, but doesn’t take his choice. That is reserved 
for those who wear the Russian uniform. These gentlemen enter the 
station, very often, as I have seen, in a domineering manner, walk through 
the crowds of people, order the attendants to open the door leading to 
the carriages, select the best places for themselves, deposit their pillows, 
blankets, and carpet-bags, and then quietly saunter back with an air of 
superiority far from agreeable to the lookers-on. 

At the prescribed time for opening the station doors, the outside, un- 
uniformed public are allowed to go and cater for themselves, which cater- 
ing =" in securing whatever places the privileged ones have left un- 
occupied. 

Now, upon a journey of three or four hours, this would not be a 
grievance worth thinking of, because a man of the world could swallow 
the unfairness of the thing with a grimace or two. But when the journe 
is to last all through the night, and well into the next day, one does feel, 
when all pay equally, that people in plain clothes are treated unfairly by 
being obliged to wait in the attendance-room, whilst Russian officers in 
uniform, who most likély pay nothing, are allowed to walk past the 
officials and secure a comfortable berth for themselves. 

It is all very well to say that, when people travel, they must conform 
to the usages of the country in which they may happen to find them- 
selves. No doubt foreigners should do so; but, in the instance to which 
I refer, it is the native who breaks the regulations of his own country at 
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the expense of the travelling public, and, at this time of day, it is rather 
too much that any particular set of men should be allowed to lord it over 
ladies and gentlemen in the manner referred to. 

At one station, I got over the difficulty after a time, by administering 
a little palm oil in the shape of some copecks; but that is not a good 
system. 

i our way to Pskoff we found ourselves in a railway carriage with 
three gentlemen, one of whom was a Polish officer. We soon fell into 
conversation, and a very intelligent, good, loyal fellow he appeared to be. 
Amongst other things, I gathered from him that all that was wanted to 
send Russia ahead was a sufficient population. He said that the country 
contained within itself gold and silver, iron, copper, timber, hemp, flax, 
and corn, everything, in fact, that was necessary for its wealth, manu- 
factures, luxury, support, and trade; but the want of population rendered 
the country too dependent on the foreigner. He spoke warmly in favour 
of a large united empire. 


We became as great friends as a journey of eight hours was capable of 


making men of different ideas and languages, and, before we parted, ex- 
changed our cartes de visite and a hearty shake of the hand. This 
gentleman was quartered at Wilna, the first town at which we had 
stopped in Russia. 

Talking of Poland with several persons in Russia, I could not escape 
the idea that there was a sort of uneasy feeling abroad with regard to 
that country. 

It was stated to me by one gentleman, on whose good sense and 
moderate views I was inclined to place reliance, that the emperor and 
the Grand-Duke Constantine had shown the Poles more kindness, and 
invested them with twice the number of rights and privileges, that the 
subjects of Russia proper possessed. Of course I don’t endorse this 
statement, for I had no means of testing its truth. But I thought I 
detected an under stratum of opinion that, could the question of boun- 
daries be satisfactorily defined, the Russian government would be rather 
glad than otherwise to come to some arrangement by which a kingdom 
of Poland might be reconstituted, but that a difficulty existed in this 
direction in consequence of the Poles claiming to incorporate in their 
kingdom some seven or eight Russian provinces which, during their 
continual skrimmages with Russia, they had at some time or other con- 
quered from that country, but which Russia had subsequently regained. 

If Poland should make such a claim as this, she is not very likely to 
establish it against Russia, and certainly, without passing any opinion on 
the question of her independence, one would naturally think that before 
she can enlist the sympathies of reflective people on her side, she must 
waive all such pretensions. 

The Poles appear from their early history to have lived in plenty of 
hot water, and to have had their successes and reverses in about equal 
proportions. In 1772 took place the first partition of Poland, which was 
planned and executed by Frederick II. of Prussia, notwithstanding that 
—, their old enemies, the Turks, had taken up arms in defence of 

oland, after having vainly represented to some of the European cabinets 
the danger which might ensue were Russian influence and designs to 
become dominant in Poland. 
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By this partition Poland was deprived of some of its best provinces, 
which were taken —__ of, though not in equal proportions, by 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. : 

Shortly afterwards, an eminent Polish nobleman, Andrew Zamoyski, 
prepared a set of laws, removing many abuses, and to some extent eman- 
cipating the peasants. 

These reforms were, however, objected to by the diet of 1780; and 
another diet, which assembled in 1788, having declared itself permanent, 
continued till 1792, when it proclaimed a new constitution, declared the 
throne hereditary in the Saxon family (which was to take the crown after 
the death of the then reigning King Poniatowski), and enacted some 
salutary laws of an enlightened nature. Russia and Prussia, however, 
took exception to these proceedings, and entered Poland with a large 
army, the result of which was that a second partition of Poland took 

lace, by which, this time, Russia got the lion’s share, and Poland was 
left with only about 85,000 square miles. 

Poland was thereupon pretty well persecuted and harassed, and in the 
following year a regular plan was formed for getting back the lost terri- 
tory, and securing the independence of the kingdom. Kosciusko rushed 
to Cracow, and at the head of bands of peasants, armed chiefly with 
scythes, defeated and dispersed the Russian troops, who were greatly 
superior in numbers; but the fortunes of war, and their own divided and 


jealous counsels, were against them; their enemies prevailed, and in 


1795 what remained of Poland was divided between Russia and her 
two friends. 

I never heard in Russia—for I was not in the way of hearing it—any 
arguments in favour of the Poles, and I don’t know what may be the 
feeling in Poland with respect to the Russian government, but, as a 
spectator, I must say that the manner in which the poorer class of people 
was treated by the Russian soldiery at some of the Polish places—Kowno, 
for instance—which we passed through, was brutal in the extreme. I 
don’t attribute this conduct as a fault to the Russian government, for it 
would be absurd to suppose, with the known kindly feelings of the 
emperor, that he, as the head of the government, would countenance or 
allow, if he knew it, such bad treatment of the people. The misconduct 
of the soldiery at Kowno, in driving, pushing, and beating the poor people 
away who came to the station to stare and indulge their very natural 
curiosity, was most reprehensible, and ought to have been checked by 
their superiors. 

I can scarcely imagine that this state of things will continue for a 
very long time, and I suspect, if ever the Polish eagle should try another 
flight, he will bite deep into his hereditary enemy. 

No doubt the mind of the conquering is oftentimes bitter against the 
conquered, and whilst the former shows his teeth, the latter covers them 
up, in the hope that “ there is a good time coming.” 

I remember when in Milan, in 1857, walking down the main thorough- 
fare with an English gentleman. The Austrian officers, in the insolence 
of their power, used to walk down the street four or five abreast, and give 
no way, forcing all others into the road; and I remember, too, the fer- 
vent wishes we formed, and expressed pretty loudly, that their combs 
might soon be cut. 
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At that period we little thought in how few years the Austrians 
would be sent to fhe right-about, and have to make themselves scarce in 
Milan. 

There was a circumstance which afterwards occurred to my friend and 
myself at Venice, which sent us into a towering passion. We had arrived 
at Venice by the railroad, and were ushered into a great barn of a place 
to produce passports and have our baggage overhauled. It was in the 
middle of the month of March, and very cold. As all the doors were 
open, and no end of currents of wind playing rudely about us, we kept 
on our hats. Soon an official came up and ordered us to take them off. 
Of course we remonstrated against such a proceeding, saying that we 
should suffer in health by complying with his demand ; and we pointed 
to several of the officials about the place whose heads were covered. To 
this our enemy rejoined that his orders were peremptory, and that as to 
the officials they were only wearing caps, not hats—the force of which 
distinction we did not clearly see. 

However, the man pointed to a trumpery twopenny-halfpenny print of 
his Austrian majesty hanging up in the room, and told us that it was to 
that we were to uncover, and that if we made any more demur we should 
be sent back to “the place whence we came.” So as there was no help 
for it, off went our hats, and a very nice cold I caught in consequence, 
which kept me some days a prisoner in the hotel. 

I made the acquaintance at Creuznach, in the year following, of an 
Ausirian colonel, to whom I one day mentioned this circumstance. He 
said that he could not believe such an occurrence could possibly have 
taken place at Venice, where the police had strict orders to be civil and 
obliging ; but on tendering him the name and address of my friend, to 
whom he could write for confirmation, upon condition that he should 
stand a dinner for twelve if my friend confirmed the story, the colonel 
backed out, saying that the man at Venice had exceeded his authority. 

I learned, a few days afterwards, that this colonel, who was really a 
very good sort of a fellow, and who used to amuse us by telling our 
fortunes from the lines in our hands, had been, or was, the head of the 
police at Venice. I heard, a year or two subsequently, that a great 
change had taken place in the conduct of the police authorities there, 
and many of my friends, to whom I related this “ Gesler’”’ story, assured 
me that they had met with a totally different treatment at that Venetian 
Douane. 

Whether my friend the colonel had picked up better ideas in his 
travels, and put them into practice, I don’t know, but he was just the 
sort of intelligent man who would put his experience to a practical issue. 

Many Russians, with whom I conversed on the subject of Poland, 
assimilated the position of the Poles towards Russia to the case of the 
Tonians towards England. 

I did not see the analogy, but I did see that there was evidently a 
jealous feeling against England continuing to hold the Ionian islands, 

What particular interest or views Russia may have in desiring those 
islands to be free from English protection, I do not profess to know. 
Earl Russell, our foreign secretary of state, may, perhaps, understand 
this matter, and see further through a brick wall than the ordinary lot 
of mortals; but I confess that it did puzzle me to make out what motive 
actuated the Russian mind to go in for Ionian independence. 
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In due course we arrived at Pskoff, where we found the governor’s 
carriage and servants waiting for us, and received a warm and hearty 
welcome at the hands of himself and his wife. Here we forgot all about 
passports and everything else that was unpleasant, until next morning, 
when the post arrived bringing no communication from our rascally 
courier. His excellency, however, said he would make it all right for us, 
and the head of the police viséd our English Foreign-office passport, whilst 
the governor wrote something on one of the fly-leaves, and the seal of 


. the province was duly affixed, to give it full weight and importance. 


“ And,” said his excellency, pointing to what he had written, “if they 
make any demur at the frontier, show them that.” So, after thanking 
him and his accomplished and most ladylike wife for all their hospitality, 
and having, more Russico, received the governor’s kiss on my cheek, we 
started at three o’clock p.m. for the railway, the chief of the police putting 
us into the railway carriage, and shaking hands most heartily with our 
friend at whose invitation we had gone to Russia, we went on our way 
to Berlin, which we hoped to reach in forty hours. 

Alas ! vain are the hopes of man, and woman too, in this vale of tears, 
especially in the Russian department of that vale, where passports are in 
vogue. We passed through Kowno, congratulating ourselves that our 
destiny did not detain us there—short-sighted mortals that we are !—and 
arrived at the Russian frontier. Passports demanded, and ours handed up, 
with a sort of look at the official as much as to say, “Take your change 
out of that, young gentleman.” 

Here the train stops for an hour, and we walked about, and I pointed 
out the hole, still not filled up, into which I had nearly fallen in the dark 
some weeks before, on our entrance into Russia. The sun was shining, 
all was quite serene, and we were in high spirits, when suddenly an offi- 
cial in smart uniform, speaking English like a native of that foge 
island, addressed me by my name, with my passport in his hand, blandly 
informing me, to my enormous disgust, that I could proceed no farther, 
as my passport was not en régle. “ Ah!” thought I, “he has never 
looked at that fly-leaf.” So with much self-importance I followed the 
Pskoff governor’s admonition? and “showed him that.” He politel 
laughed at my nose, as the French say, and told me that “that” was 
nothing—that it merely said the governor had no objection to my leav- 
ing Pskoff, but that he ought to have given me a Russian passport, as 
we had been more than seven days in Russia, and he pointed to that tell- 
tale stamp which had been affixed to our English passport on our enter- 
ing Russia. In vain were all representations. ‘ You must go back to 
Kowno,” said the official; that horrid place which we, four hours before, 
congratulated ourselves on avoiding. 

Away went the train to Berlin, and we “ were left lamenting.” Soon 
after, a young German gentleman, who had heard the whole proceeding, 
told us that if we chose to employ and pay one of the Jews living near 
he would get us across the frontier in time for the afternoon train. This 
course, however, we declined, and the circumstance is only mentioned to 
show that, generally speaking, the passport system may be simply an 
inconvenience to the scrupulous, but no check upon the unscrupulous 
a I learned afterwards that numbers evade the passport regulations 

y these means. 
The train came up from Prussia two hours afterwards, and we went 
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back to Kowno, four hours from the frontier. It was raining and blowing 
hard, and we were awfully disgusted with our position, for now we had no 
courier, and I did not see my way clearly to making myself understood 
in that Polish village. However, a tidy little man fastened upon us the 
moment we put foot in the station-house. He told us that of course we 
were going to the Hétel de France, and, as he spoke German, we thought 
we might do worse ; so, after a drive of a mile, with the water up to the 
axletrees, we found ourselves safely housed. The landlord was a German, 
and to him “ we did unload our grief.” _He seemed to be quite accustomed 
to that sort of event, and told us we had only to give our English passport 
to our little friend, and that all would be arranged before the evening. And 
so it was; and before tea-time we had a great long document in the Russian 
language safe in our possession, and next morning, at half-past four, were 
under way again for the train that was to take us once more to the 
frontier. If any of our fellow-countrymen find themselves in a similar 
predicament, I recommend them to do as we did, but to keep a rather 
sharp look-out that the tidy little man does not get hold of too many of 
their roubles : he did us to the tune of about a hundred per cent., which 
I did not find out till afterwards. He, however, kissed our hands at 
parting, laughing, no doubt, at the quiet way in which he had done Mr. 
and Mrs. Bull. 

We did not see much of Kowno. It stands at the confluence of the 
Wilia and the Niemen, has about eight thousand inhabitants, and does a 
good trade. Some of the streets were pretty fair, but on the whole I 
should say there is little inducement to a tourist to stop there. It was 
not far from here that Napoleon crossed the Niemen in June, 1812, on 
his way to Moscow, and it was near here, also, that the remnant of his 
grand army re-crossed in the December following. Again we arrived at 
the frontier, and again we found our-bland friend in uniform. Our pass- 

ort was declared all right, but not so that of a very stylish and good- 
ooking woman of about thirty-five years old. 

We naturally watched the proceeding with some interest, and I was 
just about to recommend to we my friend at Kowno, when, after a 
little more parleying, the lady resumed her seat, and we soon saw her 
within the Prussian frontier as busy as a bee, looking after her baggage 
and breakfast. ‘An unprotected female” is always more or less an 
object of interest, and so we did not feel angry that the favour that had 
been granted in her case had been refused in ours. With this little 
incident terminated our visit to Russia, and, in twenty-eight hours after 
leaving her frontier, we arrived in the quiet old city of Hanover, bring- 
ing away with us innumerable recollections of the kindness and hospi- 
er we had received from our Russian friends and acquaintances. 

I have spoken in previous chapters of the intemperance of the Russian 

asant, but it is only just towards him that the whole truth should be 
‘known. Talking to a Russian gentleman during our enforced journey to 


* Kowno, and alluding to this a as a matter to be much deplored, he 


took the peasant’s part, and showed how bad was the system of the 
excise-laws with regard to the sale of spirituous liquors, and what evil 
results followed in its wake. 

It appeared from his statement that for a long period it has been the 
custom of the Russian government to put up to auction the right of 
farming the sale of spirits. . 
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This right is sold to one person or set of persons for each province, and 
for the whole of Russia the sale produced no less than one hundred and 
twenty millions of roubles, or four millions eight hundred thousand pounds 
English, for each of the years 1860, 61, and ’62—a sum constituting 
about two-fifths of the whole revenue of the empire. 

In the centre of Russia, and in all the towns and cities, the farmers 
alone had the right of selling spirits wholesale or retail. The spirits were 
sold by the distillers to the government at a price fixed by itself, and the 
government sold them to the farmers, who had also the power of imposin 
an arbitrary tax, payable in advance, upon cellars, restaurants, cafés, aa 
all houses where spirits were sold. 

The farmer, in return, was bound to sell at a price fixed by the go- 
vernment; but this obligation was never observed, and he sold at any 
price he chose to name, and, in addition, adulterated the article to a 
pretty considerable extent. The consequence of which was that he 
amassed a large fortune. 

To conceal his rascality, and to save himself from being hauled over 
the coals, the farmer was obliged to bribe the local authorities, from the 
highest down to the lowest, so that the farmer of a province often paid 
away in bribes as much as 20001. a year. : 

By means such as these the whole local police and authorities were 
entirely under his control, and, as a matter of course, he cheated away 
right and left, sold all sorts of adulterated abominations, and feathered 
his nest with the plunder. 

In 1858, the peasants, seeing how they were cheated, and unable to 
get any protection from the bribed guardians of the law, set to work 
and established temperance, or rather, I should say, total abstinence, 
societies. 

The members of these societies swore to observe a total abstinence 
from the use of all spirituous liquors, and went to their village churches, 
asking the priests to say a Te Deum in order to ask from the Almighty 
strength to observe their oaths. 

A striking proof, by the way, that the Russian serf is endued with the 
first and best principles df that intelligence which points the way to 
freedom and civilisation. 

In a country like Russia, with its alternating degrees of heat and cold, 
amongst a population exposed at all times and seasons to the vicissitudes 
of ‘the weather, no foreigner could judge of the privations to which the 
peasants were subjecting themselves by joining such societies as these. 

Rightly or wrongly, they imagined that spirituous liquors were a ne- 
cessity. They who argue that men, whether living in the fens of 

Holland or in the wilds of Russia, require no stimulating drinks, may be 
right, for aught I know; but the Russian peasant has no such belief; he 
thinks that spirits are as necessary to him as the air he breathes, and, 
therefore, the privation to which he voluntarily doomed himself deserves 
= favourable construction which unprejudiced minds would accord to 

m. 

But mark the sequel. The farmers took alarm. What! not drink ? 
they said. Not buy our adulterations ? 

So they applied to the government, and completely frightened it. 
They could not, they said, pay the amounts they had agreed to pay, and 
the revenue of the government must suffer, unless strong measures were 
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immediately adopted. In a word, if the people who had desired to drink 
good and Ha drinks were not enforced to drink the farmers’ abomi- 
nations, the safety and welfare of the nation were gone, with the 
revenue on which the nation depended. 

The farmers then went to work and obtained from the ministers of the 
crown a decree that no association for any purpose whatever was legal, 
or could be permitted to exist, unless the consent of the crown in its 
favour had been previously obtained. It was easy enough to show that 
that consent had never been granted in favour of temperance societies, 
Therefore temperance societies were declared illegal, and their members 
were put under the ban. 

In a mode peculiarly Russian, the police, the bribed friends of the spirit 
farmers, went about in tle country districts, and at the end of the stick 
compelled the peasants to buy and drink, until in some places, roused 
to fury, the peasants rose and burnt the drinking-houses. 

The friends of the farmers, however, put the troops in motion to sup- 
port the farmers’ frauds. But in the same year, 1858, when the farming 
was for the last time put up to auction, the present Emperor Alexander 
expressed his sorrow at seeing so large a part of the country’s revenue 
derived from so disgraceful a source, and, as usual in any great abuse, he 
took the necessary steps to remove it. 

The whole question was by his orders submitted to a council of the 
empire, and they advised his majesty to abolish the old system, and 
initiate a new one, founded upon the principles and practice adopted in 
England. 

The result is, that, on the 31st of December, 1862, the regulations for 
distilling and selling spirituous liquors, and of licensing houses for the 
sale of them, is made to correspond with the regulations in force in Eng- 
land, and the day of the farmers has seen its night. 

And so in effect the peasants conquered! But they conquered solely 
through the firmness of the emperor against that powerful retrograde 
party in the empire, who, looking only to their own gains and profits, 
would hold the whole people of Russia in a servile and disgraceful sub- 
jection to their own selfish ends. 

In England it is the fashion to withhold all praise from the Emperor 
of Russia. My own opinion, founded on what [ heard, is that, although 
the system of government there is not one under which [ should care to 
live, the emperor himself is a kind, well-intentioned man, and would do 
even more good than he actually performs, were he not restrained by his 
own subjects. 

I was told that his majesty contemplates, and was even then devising, 
a plan for a constitutional government more in accordance with the 
feelings, ideas, and opinions of the country from which he had taken his 
system of excise-laws with respect to the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Whether his people are sufficiently ripe for that sort of thing (I allude 
to the higher, not the humbler, classes) is more than I can tell. I should 
fear that the majority are not to be trusted with any great amount of 
power at present, but I hope that the day cannot be far distant when the 
enlightened principles which now distinguish the minority will be ac- 


knowledged by, and govern the actions of, the educated classes of the 
great Russian empire. 
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BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


IV. 


GrimsHAW—for so I shall continue to call him, notwithstanding his 
self-chosen name of Manners—was a man of secret purpose, one of those 
who never suffer the world to pluck out the heart of the mystery they 
hide, but keep it close within their own bosoms till they themselves choose 
to reveal it. Perhaps, on this account, Grimshaw would have made a 
good diplomatist ; perhaps not: for modern diplomatists—that is to say, 
English ones—are rather in the habit of saying too much, and yet they 
pass for men of note and ability. Be this as it may, Grimshaw was not 
of that calibre, but rather belonged to the Talleyrand school of politicians, 
who estimate the value of the tongue by its capacity for keeping silent. 
Under ordinary cireumstances—had the matter related to a mere doubt- 
ful business transaction, an affair of questionable investment, the credit 
of an unsettled State, or the possible insolvency of a needy government 
labouring for a loan—Grimshaw would, in Fogo’s own phrase, have 
“ unbuzzomed” himself to Fogo, and asked his advice on the subject. 
But an affair of the heart was a very different matter. Though Grimshaw 
had dealt with “millions of these things’”—at least, so he said—they 
had never before been positively associated with matrimony. 

Hitherto he had only been a horrid flirt, a careless trifler with woman’s 
peace of mind, a vainglorious hoarder of withered rose-leaves, faded bits 
of ribbon, wine-stained gloves, broken fans, and many-coloured locks of 
hair still redolent of Macassar—mute tokens of his triumphs, of which his 
cabinets were full;—but, in the present instance, his designs were serious 
—provided the lady of his choice had plenty of money—and it behoved 


him to proceed with cireumspection, seeking counsel nowhere save in the 


depths of his own calm, unclouded judgment. Grimshaw, moreover, was 
alive to the danger of confiding his intentions to Fogo, for though the 
worthy old stockbroker was close as oak in everything pertaining to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, he was, in other respects, inclined to be 
leaky, and having a wife it was not necessary for Grimshaw to pur- 
sue the argument further. Other friend than Fogo, Grimshaw absolutely 
had none. He justified himself, therefore, in the course he resolved on 
—of setting to work darkly. 

His first care was to find out the condition and family of his mistress, 
He took down the Court Guide, the Royal Red Book, the Royal Blue 
Book, but closed them all unsatisfied: the name of Hardback was not 
entered there. He turned to the Commercial Directory: ‘“ Hardback, 
Abraham, Fish-salesman, 240, Lower Thames-street,’’ met his view. 
Here was the name, at all events. Was the person any relation of the 
charming Arabella? Her father, brother, uncle, cousin? Or, without 
consanguinity, connected by marriage? A feeling of pride made Grim- 
shaw hope there were no ties of blood, for the odour of Thames-street 
smelt rather unpleasantly in his nostrils, though her having married into 
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the Hardback family—if its sole representative were the fish-salesman— 
was only a degree better. But her late husband—say the nephew of old 
Hardback—might have been himself in quite another line of business, or 
out of business altogether—might have been a very gentlemanly fellow— 
Grimshaw had a penchant for gentlemanly fellows—might have been God 
knows what, or nobody at all, for how did he know that there ever had 
been such a person in existence—or that she, Arabella, was maid, wife, 
or widow? This is the way people argue in a circle when they know 
nothing of the subject about which they are arguing, and in this way 
Grimshaw bewildered himself with conjecture. But there was a practical 
side to the stockbroker’s character—he would not, indeed, have been 
justified in belonging to the fraternity of Capel-court without it—and he 
came to the conclusion that the only way to ascertain the fact he wanted 
to learn was by making personal inquiry. 

To Thames-street, as more convenient, he first directed his steps. It 
is not a very agreeable street to explore, but what will not a man do who 
has a motive ? and Grimshaw’s motive was, as it were, double-barrelled ; he 
was impelled to the act by what he called love, and no less vehemently by 
what he knew to be self-interest. With two such propellers anything 
may be undertaken. 

Once on the scent—though, taken too literally, this might have con- 

fused the seeker—it was not difficult to discover the whereabout of Mr. 
Abraham Hardback. Capital letters above the open shop-front revealed 
the locality, which Grimshaw surveyed from the opposite side of the 
street. The upper part of the house was excessively dingy and dirty, and 
seemed to have been splashed by all the mud-carts in London, from the 
first floor up to the attic; but for the exterior Grimshaw did not much 
care, knowing that, in the City, appearance does not go for much, the 
shabbiest holes and corners being generally the places where most busi- 
ness is done, although the promoters of the present decorative mania 
would have you think otherwise. Grimshaw’s glance wandered only for . 
a moment above the salesman’s designation, and then quickly travelled to 
the region beneath, where, amid heaps of turbot, cod, whiting, haddock, 
smelts—prone, mutilated, gasping, staring—amid oblong baskets packed 
with overhanging straw, upright baskets bristling with unboiled lobsters, 
large dishes scarlet with prawns, small dishes brown with shrimps, com- 
pact barrels that suggested oysters, flat tubs that openly declared them, 
and more than one stout sack acknowledging toa plethora of periwinkles, 
stood the proprietor of the establishment. There was nothing in his 
figure that corresponded with his appellation, for his body, partly con- 
cealed by a thick flannel apron, seemed to be all blubber; but his face 
was hard and mottled, like the carapace of one of his largest crabs, and 
his manner of speech was of the bluff, knock-me-down order, charac- 
teristic of one who had daily intercourse with the ladies of Billingsgate. 
The goddess of morning is described as having rosy fingers; those of 
-Mr. Abraham Hardback, from perpetual dabbling in cold water, were of 
a bright crimson, and when Grimshaw’s eye first fell upon him, he held 
in his red right hand, prominently brought into view, a large watering- 
pot, with which he was plentifully sprinkling his fish. 

‘* A good business,” said Grimshaw, musing. ‘I should say he’d cut 
up well! What’s about his age, now ?” 
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I will answer Grimshaw’s question in the words of his favourite 
author :—“a goodly, portly man and a corpulent ;—about fifty, or, by’r 
Lady, inclining to threescore.” Grimshaw came himself to the latter 
conclusion, and having scanned the salesman, as he thought, sufficiently, 
crossed over and thus addressed him, plunging iz medias res. 

“ How’s turbot to-day?” he asked, standing close to the broad slab, 
on which several large ones were displayed. 

“ ’Pends on size,” laconically replied Mr. Hardback, without turning 
his head or desisting from his occupation. 

“ This one, for instance,” said Grimshaw, pointing with his umbrella. 

“ That’s a guinea,” returned Mr. Hardback, looking up as he spoke ; 
“ next to it, five-and-twenty shillings. Best fish in market! Take care 
—you'll get wetter than you wish for !” 

This remark was true enough, for a jet from the watering-pot overshot 
the mark at that moment, and inundated Grimshaw’s peg-top trousers. 

Mr. Hardback appeared to think that a warning after the fact was as 
much to the purpose as before its occurrence, for he made no further 
apology, while Grimshaw, hastily stepping back, applied a handkerchief 
to his moistened garments. 

Nothing discouraged, however, by this damp salutation, the stock- 
broker returned to the charge. 

* And salmon ?” 

“ Salmon ain’t in season. Only Dutch—or what we call Dutch.” 

* But Dutch are very good, are they not ?” 

“ When you can’t get any better.” 

“ That’s a fine cod !” 

“So it ought to be. Weighs four-and-twenty pound.” 

* Quite fresh, I suppose.” 

“Fresh! Why it’s alive now. Look at it! Quivering with life. 
Crimp that cod directly, Joe! Now, sir, what can I do for you?” said 
Mr. Hardback, setting down his watering-pot. 

“ Ah—I—don’t—exactly know,” replied Grimshaw, slowly, as if he 
were trying to fix on something before him. “ Let me see!” 

He was, in reality, thinking how he should approach the subject on 
which he sought to be enlightened. 

“ Quite a show!” he exclaimed. “And yet———By the way, have 
you any fresh-water fish? Trout, now?” 

“ At this time of year!” contemptuously returned Mr. Hardback. 
“ You don’t expect trout in January, do you?” 

* Well, as to trout, perhaps not: but what do you say to eels?” 

“T’ve got congers ; others are scarce.” 

“Yet there are some good places for eels about London!” 

“T never heard of ’em !” 

“Indeed! You surprise me! I should have thought, now, that the 
Lee, or the: New River, or the stream that runs through Hendon, and 
makes a piece of broad water close to the Welsh Harp, on the Edgeware- 
road, were all good places.” 

Grimshaw narrowly watched Mr. Hardback as he ventured on the 
consecrated ground. 

“ All the Lunnon eels come from Holland!” said the fish-salesman, 
—_ “ As to Hendon water, you never tried it, or you’d never say 
80 
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“ You know that stream, then ?? 
“T ought to. It runs at the foot of my grounds; divides my property 
from the Earl of Greenfield,” 

“So!” thought Grimshaw. “ The murder’s out! He’s something to 
Arabella. No doubt, the affectionate uncle! That’s worth knowing. 
I must propitiate him. Through his pocket, of course !” 

‘ T should like this turbot,” he said, indicating the largest. 

“ As fine a fish,” observed Mr. Hardback, casting an admiring glance 
at it—“ as fine a fish as ever flapped tail upon marble! Here, Joe, trim 
this turbot! You'll have him in a basket ?” 

As he spoke he stooped, inserted his fingers in the turbot’s gills, and 
swung it to the other end of the slab, where it came down flop. 

. “ Step this way, sir,” he said. And Grimshaw followed him into the 
shop. 

«Take five-and-twenty for a turbot !” 

These words were addressed to a clerk who was sitting at a desk be- 
hind the open window in a small square compartment at the back of the 
shop, Mr. Hardback handing in a sovereign and a half and receiving the 
change, which he returned, covered with fish-seales, to Grimshaw. 

“Where shall I send the fish?” asked Mr. Hardback. 

“Thank you,” replied Grimshaw, “ I’m afraid I live rather too far off 
for your convenience ; but if you'll send somebody with the basket as far 
as the Bank, where I. take my omnibus, I shall feel obliged.” 

** With pleasure, sir,” said Mr. Hardback ; “ we always like to accom- 
modate our customers. Come, Joe, look alive; pack that turbot in some 
nice clean straw and step as far as the Bank with this gent. Good 
morning, sir! Hope to have your custom again !” 

* Good morning,” returned Grimshaw; adding, in an under tone, “I 
think you will—at Hendon.” 

He thereupon pursued his way, inwardly congratulating himself on the 
skill with which he had obtained the information he wanted while still 
preserving his incognito. A fourpenny-piece rewarded Joe, and Grim- 
shaw went home with his fish in a much more pleasant state of mind than 
he had enjoyed for some time. 


¥. 


Ir has been intimated—indeed, Grimshaw himself has told us—that 
Mr. Loftus Tippy was a very great Swell. 

Though associating with Fogo, Bouncer, and others of their class, Mr. 
Loftus Tippy followed no profession, but was—to use his own words— 
“ Aw! nothing !” 

His connexion with men of business arose from the fact of his father 
having been “a City man;” or—to put it more precisely, which he never 
did—a linendraper on Ludgate-hill. He derived his high-sounding 

-christian name from the patronymic of one of the old linendraper’s most 
aristocratic customers, an Irish gentleman, who condescended to stand 
godfather to the child, and who, with equal condescension, borrowed 
three hundred pounds of the sire, which he always forgot to repay, though 
he constantly talked of doing so. 


It was said, in after life, of the younger Tippy, by envious persons who 
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were in the habit of sneering at his fine manner of speaking, that, “re- 
moved from the contagion of the shop, the elegant Loftus received an 
elaborate education at a distinguished and fashionable academy in the 
immediate vicinity of the great metropolis ;” but the truth is—and they 
knew it, who privately called him Count Calico, the Duke of Dimity, Sir 
Loftus Twill, and so forth—that the boy was sent to an ordinary boarding- 
school on Kennington-common till he was old enough to be apprenticed 
to his father, and that, from fourteen to twenty-one, , handled the yard- 
measure, tore long-cloth, meted out huckaback, snipped cambric, degleged 
damask, and otherwise exercised the various functions of his calling. 

But destiny had not decreed that Loftus Tippy should be a linen- 
draper. In his twenty-second year he became his own master, the elder 
Tippy retiring, not merely from business, but from the world, leaving all 
his tapes and bobbins, his cash and credit, his stock-in-trade and bad 
debts—including amongst the latter a note-of-hand for three hundred 

unds, bearing the signature of the Honourable Cornelius O’Grady 

ftus—for the sole use and enjoyment of his only son,—the respectable 
Mrs. Tippy having withdrawn some time before. ¥ 

The first act of Loftus Tippy, on his emancipation, was to make up his 
books, call in his debts,—he called in vain for that due by his Irish god- 
father,—and dispose of the establishment on Ludgate-hill. His next 
step was to launch forth in the character of a gentleman, a character easy 
to acquire—if not to keep—when money is the chief qualification. Let 
me not, however, be unjust to Loftus Tippy: he had neither bad habits 
nor base inclinations, His friends said it was muffishness that kept him 
out of the Coal Hole and Cyder Cellar, and other haunts of low com- 
pany; but knowing Loftus Tippy’s innate refinement, I am disposed to 
give him credit for a much higher motive. . Migrating to the court end 
of the town, he made the manners of the court his model, after a kind of 
ideal fashion, his opportunities for observing them being more external 
than intimate. 

It was the secret desire of Loftus Tippy’s soul to get into high society, 
but, notwithstanding all his efforts, this was a feat he never contrived to 
accomplish. By dint of perseverance he picked up a few quasi-fashion- 
able acquaintance; after several years of unremitting exertion he obtained 
the entrée of a quasi-fashionable club, and by dressing point device, 
riding a showy horse, and exhibiting himself as much as possible, he 
— with the utterly uninitiated for all that he strove to become. 

righton did more for him than anything else, and if Brighton had been 
London, nothing would have been wanting to Loftus Tippy’s felicity ; but 
the men he met at the York and Bedford did not bestow their greetings 
when they encountered him in Pall- Mall, and—most unaccountably, as he 
thought—he had the same struggle to renew every season. But he kept 
his own counsel, and talked as familiarly of great folks as if he were hand 
and glove with the best amongst them, and those he talked to gave him 
credit for all he said—some of them, at least, such as the Fogos and 
others of that class, with whom he graciously associated, when nobody 
else was in town. 

One day, however, after more than twenty years of fruitless toil, a 
bright vista suddenly opened before him. 

If not a millionnaire, Loftus Tippy was very well off, and—thanks to 
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the good advice of his friend Fogo—had a good round sum invested in 
various excellent securities, which brought him in something like a thou- 
sand a year. With this income he could command every reasonable 
bachelor-like comfort—it wouidn’t, of course, have gone far with a wife 
and brocade at eighteen shillings a yard—but though his chambers, 
which looked on Piccadilly, were well furnished, though he was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day, Loftus Tippy 
was not happy: the Roc’s egg was wanting to the decoration of his 
alace. He admitted that he was “ Aw, nothing,” but, alas, he felt that 
e was “ Aw, nobody!” ‘To become “somebody” had been the end 
and aim of his existence, and at last the opportunity really offered. 
Amongst the praiseworthy institutions of our happy land, there is one 
which opens the door to ambition on tolerably easy terms, if that ambi- 
tion be not too highly placed. I do not speak of the patriotic desire to 
save the country by accepting the office of Prime Minister, of perfecting 
the laws by ascending the Woolsack, or of reconciling religious 
animosities by putting on the Primate’s mitre: these positions require, 


— some slight intellectual attainments. But another post of 
i 


gnity there is, accessible, from time to time, to any respectable person 
whose headpiece may be only scantily furnished, but who happens to have 
a good account at his banker’s. This eminent station enables the indi- 
vidual who occupies it to approach the person of the sovereign—at a 
respectful distance, it is true, but still to stand in her presence ; it enables 
him to mingle in court festivities—as a looker-on, it is true, but still to 
mingle ; it enables him to wear a scarlet uniform—a mere livery, it is 
true, but still a scarlet uniform; it enables him to hold a species of mili- 
tary rank—of a bastard kind, it is true, but still to hold it; but, better 
than all, and in this instance with no disqualification, it promises to the 
fortunate possessor the ineffable glory of knighthood. 

The situation described by so many negatives and only one positive, is 
bought and sold like every other marketable commodity, the price 
depending on the worldly prudence of the seller or the foolish eagerness 
of the purchaser. At the period of Fogo’s Christmas dinner, Mr. Loftus 
Tippy was negotiating to obtain the place—in fact, he had settled the 
terms, but the appointment was not yet gazetted. That event, however, 
occurred on the Ist of January last—and was hailed by Mr. Loftus 
Tippy as a new year’s gift, though he paid for it to thé tune of six thou- 
sand pounds. But what cared he for the amount, when the day-dream of 
his life was fulfilled? 

He was Colonel Tippy to begin with, and the pleasing assurance had 
been conveyed to him that, in a few weeks, he might expect to burst forth 
in the full meridian blaze of knighthood, as Sir Loftus Tippy. Long 
before the bargain was completed he had ordered his uniform from 
Morgan, in Albemarle-street ; in fact, he had privately put i! on, and now 
nothing was wanting but a levee to enable him legitimately to wear the 
shining scarlet with its deep blue velvet facings, and all the paraphernalia 
of sword, sash, spurs, cocked-hat and plume, like a gallant warrior—as 
he wasn’t. + 

As expectant Peeresses cause their pocket-handkerchiefs to bear the 
coronet mark beforehand, so Loftus Tippy ordered his card-plates ; the 
first inscribed with his present military rank alone, the second with his 
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future title. He had always been a great man amongst his friends and 
dependents, but a greater greatness, exceeding that which Fielding has 
illustrated in the person of Jonathan Wild, surrounded him now. His 
was the assumed case of Falconbridge: “ ‘ Goodden, Sir Richard.’ ‘God- 
a-mercy, fellow.’ And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter.” There 
came also the consideration: “ Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.” 
And this was not an evanescent idea, but one upon which he very shortly 
was induced to “take action,” as the modern sent has it. 

Loftus Tippy—like our friend and his acquaintance, Marmaduke Grim- 
shaw—had considerably overpassed the “ mezzo cammin’ della vita,” with- 
out once thinking of wearing those silken bands termed—somewhat 
irreverently—matrimonial fetters. But he differed from Marmaduke 
Grimshaw in this respect, that he was neither a flirt nor a lady-killer, 
and had, in point of fact, paid no attention to the sex, principally because 
his thoughts were concentrated on himself. He might have been admired 
—adored, perhaps—none of us, even the veriest Sir Andrew Aguecheeks, 
can prevent that; but such incense only added to his vanity. The violet 
nestles at the foot of the elm, but does not share its soaring fortunes: the 
lowly flower and the towering tree have separate destinies. Loftus Tippy 
lived for the purpose of self-illustration alone, and consequently neglected 
womankind, who, by a ridiculous sort of perversity, always claim the 
lion’s share when it comes to the question of illustration. No man, how- 
ever, has yet been found, firm enough of purpose, sufficiently master of 
himself, to resist the decrees of nature ; ph only a very short time before 


the great greatness, to which I have already alluded, was thrust upon 
him, Loftus Tippy experienced a sensation of an entirely novel description 


—a sensation which, at one time or other, with more or less of intensity, 
has stirred the hearts of all the human race. 

Not like a vulture tearing the vitals, but with the very gentlest titilla- 
tion, came love to the bosom of Loftus Tippy. He who has “known 
what it is to love,” will laugh to scorn the supposition that the absorbing 
passion—“ tender,” as it is termed—can ever appear in gentle guise; yet 
with Loftus Tippy the symptoms of the infectious fever were decidedly 
mild. He had met with somebody whom he felt he “ rather—aw— 
liked,” though to what extent this liking might lead he did not at first 
inquire. But when Loftus Tippy looked into the mirror of the future, 
and saw, as it were, a twofold reflection of his own image, affording him 
another mode of self-illustration, he did not frown upon the vision which 
conjured up a wife. “Sir Loftus Tippy” sounded well—particularly in 
his own ears—but the effect was wonderfully increased when you said 
“Sir Loftus and Lady Tippy.” He began to be almost as eager to bestow 
his title as, he doubted not, it would be eagerly sought. 

“Yes! I’ll see her again—and if she’s—aw—quite up to the mark— 
decide!” 

Very flattering to the object of his choice! But who was she? 

That will be shown hereafter. 
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VI. 


To complete the diseovery—a clue to which had been given by Mr. 
Abraham Hardback—Grimshaw once more repaired to the pleasant 
village of Hendon. A sentimental feeling directed his steps, in the first 
instance, to the churchyard, in which he had lingered on the day when, 
he first beheld his Arabella, and sitting down on the low wall that skirts 
the trimly-kept enclosure, he meditated on the manner in which he had 
best proceed. There are so many houses at Hendon “ standing in their 
own grounds’”—as the auctioneers say—that it was no easy matter for 
him to discover the one he was in search of. He did not like to ask at 
the beer-shop or the blacksmith’s where the lady of his affections dwelt, 
thinking it more than probable that he should get an uncivil or unsatis- 
factory answer, and therefore came to the conclusion that he would wait 
for a time where he was, in the hope of waylaying the parish clerk, whose 
face he remembered, and gaining from him the required information. 
That functionary might, possibly, come to the church on some duty or 
other, and being, as I have said, in a sentimental mood, Grimshaw was 
quite willing to beguile the time by loitering amongst the tombstones 
and attuning his mind to tender thoughts and images. 

But tender thoughts and images are not always evoked in country 
churchyards, at least by the perusal of epitaphs, and a large proportion 
of those inscribed in Hendon churchyard might vie in quaintness and 
even comic originality with such as we read in places a hundred miles 
from London; so little, in this respect, does the influence of the great 
metropolis extend beyond its own brick-and-mortar sphere. 

The first which Grimshaw came to was the following, boldly chiselled 
on a level stone : 

“ Here is the epitaph which was written on a faithful servant by his 
ever-discontented master, who, though death taught him the extent of his 
loss, could not give his praise ungrudgingly: 

Beneath this stone poor Ralpho lies, 
And sure he must be blest, 

For, though he could do nothing good, 
He meant to do his best. 

Think of your souls you guilty throng, 

Who, knowing what is right, do wrong.” 


Grimshaw felt a slight twinge as he read these words, arising from the 
recollection of a recent “ time-bargain,” in which a certain party—not 
himself—had been “ done,” and passed on to the next. 

“In memory of Robert T. Crossfield, the son of Frs. and Ruth Cross- 
field, of Shunnthorpe, in the county of York, who died the 8th day of 
Dec., 1822, aged 44 years, previous to which he wrote the following 


-epitaph so truly characteristic of himself : 


Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies 
Who cares not now who lauglis or cries, 
He laugh’d when sober, and when mellow 
Was a harum-scarum heedless fellow. 

He gave to none designed offence, 

So Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
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“ Had he written his epitaph after his death,” observed Grimshaw, 
“he might have made better rhymes. I dare say Bouncer would say the 
same of himself. He never cares who laughs or cries, though he can and 
does give plenty of offence. What’s this? 

“ ¢ Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Farrer, many years an inhabitant 
of this parish, who died in the 102d yearof her age. She was a woman 
of very sound understanding, and a remarkable instance of healthy 
longevity. In her 101st year she threaded her needle without spectacles, 
and regularly walked a mile and a half to church, until a very short time 
before her death, which happened on the 29th day of February, 1832.’ I 
wonder how old the other is who was sitting next to Arabella? She 
might live to a hundred and two! A bad look-out that! Or the uncle, 
Hardback. Fishmongers, I fancy, are generally long-lived. Often as 
I’ve been up and down Bond-street, I never remember not to have seen 
old Mr. Groves, with his rosy face, dabbling among the fish. Something 
preserves them. Perhaps it’s the ice. But that would hold good with 

astrycooks also. And so it may. There always has been a Gunter, and 
i make no doubt the present man’s the same. Some people never die!” 

Grimshaw’s meditations on this theme were anneal by the sound 
of footsteps near him. He turned and saw an elderly man approaching, 
whom, by his spade and pickaxe, he rightly judged to be the sexton. 

“ He will do as well as the clerk,” said Grimshaw. “I say !” 

The man stopped and touched his hat. 

“ Were you wishful to speak to me, sir ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” replied Grimshaw ; “I wanted to ask—you’re the gravedigger, 
I suppose !” , 

“And churchyard-keeper, too, sir,” said the man, smiling. “It’s 
nicely kept, ain’t it ?” 


“Very!” returned Grimshaw. “ Does you greatcredit. You've been 
here some time, I dare say!” 

“Forty yearand uppards. Comed here out of Wiltshire when I was 
quite a young man. I’m a gardener by profession ; that’s why our rector 
set me to do this here. He takes a great pride in it, and so do I. I does 
it more for the pleasure of the thing than the pay, but it comes in, you 
know, with the other jobs, and so helps to make me a living, for garden- 
ing ain’t what it was, there’s so many new-fangled things with new names 
to ’em that a man must be a scholar now-a-days if he wants to get on as 
he ought to should. Not but what I keeps on at my trade, you know, 
and does day-work, and gardens by the piece ; you might have seen my 
name just outside the yard there: ‘Richard Povey, Nurseryman and 
Seedsman,’ that’s what I calls myself. This,” he said, pointing to his 
pickaxe, “is another sort of ockipation. One turns up odd things now 
and then. Lookee here, sir!” 

Setting down his implements, the gardener-sexton dived into one of 
the ample pockets of his variegated plush waistcoat, and drew out some- 
thing which he held between his finger and thumb. 

“ There’s a tooth now that’s laid in the ground this fifty year. It 
came out of a jaw-bone that caught the heel of my scythe as 1 was-mow- 
ing the grass only yesterday morning. I’d been digging a grave the 
evening before, and tossed it out, I suppose, ever so far away.” 

“How do you know it had been there so long?” porn Grimshaw, 
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who, wishing to pump the sexton, and seeing he was a character, thought 
proper to humour him. 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Povey, “I know’d who it belonged to. Least- 
ways I didn’t know him as owned it, because he was dead afore my time, 
but I’m acquainted with them as did. He was remarkable for the length 
of his under-jaw, was old John Wallop. They tells me that his chin 
stuck out a good sight further than his nose. Some does, you know, sir. 
Like monkeys! Ah,” he continued, as he rubbed the relic on his sleeve, 
“teeth lasts longer than other parts! The jaw was pretty nigh gone when 
my scythe come across it. There warn’t no more bones in the grave, [ 
reckon. Nothing but dust and ashes, that’s to say brown mould, which is 
what we must all come to. And the reason for that, I take it,” pursued 
Mr. Povey, in a reflective tone—‘ the reason for that, is this. Bodies 

you see will last a good fifty or sixty year, if the wet don’t get to ’em. 

ow, if you was to go and get berried down there, on the west side of the 
yard, where the sun shines most all day, you might lay as dry—ah, as 
dry as a bone—for ever so long, I can’t tell how long; but just round 
the corner where he was, it’s damp and shady, and so, you know, he 
couldn’t last: it stands to reason he couldn’t. Would you Tike to buy it, 
sir? Only a shilling !” 

John Wallop’s grinder was no very desirable acquisition, but having a 
motive, Grimshaw became the purchaser. He then returned to the charge. 

“You know most of the people in the neighbourhood,” he said. 

“ Here’s thanking of you, sir,’”’ replied Mr. Povey; “ but don’t go for 
to suppose it’s the neighbourhood that fills this yard. They comes here, 
leastways is brought, from all parts. That monnyment now, was set up 
for old Mr. Rundell, the great London goldsmith, and he lays under it : 
vaults keeps dry for ever, if so be as the foundation’s well drained and 
bricked, as his is. There’s another handsome one! Belonged to a famous 
surgeon in his time, he berried two wives in one day. You may stare, 
sir, but it’s a fact. Shall I tell you how it was? His first wife was 
berried down in Kent, and when the second died, the other was removed, 
and he had ’em both laid together where he meant to join ’em, and did. 
A curious thing happened in the next vault. One Hr. Hume—you may 
have heard tell of him—opened his mother’s leaden coffin and took out her 
head and set it up in his own house, and there was a suit at law about it, 
with an elder brother who forbid the act, and Mr. Hume had to pay 
uppards of two thousand pound for his vaygary. Not that the skull was 
worth that money, you know, sir, but the ecclesiasticus courts got hold of 
him, and he was charged with degradation, or summut of that sort. I’ve 
seen and spoke to him myself. He was a wonderful quiet man—as quiet 
a man as ever I met with!” 

**I was not alluding to the dead,” said Grimshaw, as soon as he could 
get ina word. “ When I spoke of the neighbourhood, I meant those 
who are living round about Hendon.” 

“ Oh, them !”” said Mr. Povey. ‘ Well, I’m acquainted with a good 
few, but I can’t say I knows ’em all. Places so nigh to London as this 
is changes owners very often, and then there’s always building going on 
somewheres, and new houses springs up, and fields is turned into pleasure- 
grounds, and that like.” 
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“ Do you happen to know,” said Grimshaw, slowly and emphatically, 
“‘ where a gentleman lives named Hardback ?” 

“ When I was down in Wiltshire,” said Mr. Povey, who did not appear 
famous for returning a direct answer, “ we used to think we know’d what 
a gentleman was, but since I come up to Hendon, partic’larly of late years, 
my ideers on that there point has been quite upset. Why now you 
wouldn’t believe it, p’raps, but they very often calls me a gentleman. I 
goes into the public and asks for a screw of shag or a drain of mild ale 
—I’m partial to having it mild—and the missus she says to the barmaid 
or tapman, as the case may be, ‘Can’t you serve that gentleman?’ mean- 
ing me. And they goes so fur sometimes as to call my old woman a 
lady when she wants half a pound of beefsteak at the butcher’s for our 
Sunday’s dinner. ”Tain’t because she wears a crinoline—oh Lord no! 
Every servant-gal does that! But it’s a way they’ve got into. We're 
all of us ladies and gentlemen now-a-days! If I was anyways given to 
mizzentroppy I should hate my specius.” 

“It’s fortunate for the world you are not,’ said Grimshaw; “ but 
why do you object to my calling Mr. Hardback a gentleman ?” 

** Because he’s only a tradesman, like myself,” returned Mr. Povey. 

“ Somewhat better off, I imagine,” observed Grimshaw. 

“ That’s where it is,” said Mr. Povey. “ But one that serves in a shop 
don’t come up to my ideer of a gentleman. Neither his manners ain’t of 
that caliber.” 

* You do know him, then?” 

“ Bless you, yes, and gardened for him. He lives in a fine house just 
at the beginning of Hendon, close to the high road, shut in by a high 
wall and trees ; you can see it from the bridge if you look right across 
the stream to your right.” 

“He’s a rich man, then ?” 

“T don’t know what you call rich, or how rich you may be, sir, but 
when an individdal drives a carriage and pair—ah, he has more carriages 
than one, and more horses than a pair-—and has a house full of servants, 
and gives great dinners every ried ws of his life—on no other days, mind 
you, shop won’t stand that—why then I calls that individdal rich, least- 
ways he can’t be very poor.” 

*T should think not,” said Grimshaw. “ Has he a large family ?” 

“ Not very large of his own, but there’s plenty of relations, I’m told. 
Them as lives with him is his own daughter, his dead son’s little boy— 
a reg'lar limb, that boy—and his sister, which is a widder.” 

“ Three altogether ?” 

“No more, nor no less !” 

“Ts she—are they—the two ladies—well off—that is—nice people ?” 

Mr. Povey toahed steadily at Grimshaw. 

“Do you know what it is to feel thirsty of a morning, sir? I fan 
it’s the hard work I done yesterday, but I feels uncommon thirsty this 
morning. And yet, somehow, I ain’t got no fancy for beer. I don’t 
— nobody, now, would offer a poor man a glass of anything 

tter !” 

“T’ll give you a bottle of wine, for that matter,” said Grimshaw, “if 
you'll answer me straightforward just one question.” 
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* You must be quick with it, then,” said Mr. Povey, “ for I see the 
top of the rector’s hat in the lane. He’s coming this way, and ’twon’t 
do for him to ketch me talking instead of working, he’s so mighty par- 
ticler.”’ 

“Take this,” said Grimshaw, slipping a crown-piece into the sexton’s 
ready palm—‘“and now tell me: will Miss Hardback have plenty of 


_ money, and what kind of girl is she ?”’ 


« As to the money, there’ll be lots if her father chooses to give it her. 
She’s not much of a gal, mind you, and as to her dispersition—keep it a 
secret, you know—she’s a rum’un! I wishes you good morning, sir, 
and thank you kindly.” 

Mr. Povey’shouldered his pickaxe, and moved off. Grimshaw did the 
same, meeting the rector as he left the churchyard, a person of courteous 
demeanour, who politely saluted him in passing. 

“ How little he thinks,” said Grimshaw, “ that he may have to marry 
me one of these days! Now, to reconnoitre the house! I recollect 
noticing it as I crossed the bridge. That was the stream old Hardback 
meant when he said, so pompously, that it divided his property from 
Lord Greenfield’s! So, she’s his daughter, then—not his niece! All 
the better: he’ll give her more. What could that fellow mean by calling 
her ‘a rum ’un’ ?” 

Pondering as he went, Grimshaw retraced his steps through Hendon. 


VII. 


However carelessly a man may talk of courtship, he always tries, 
when he intends to come to the point, to present himself under the most 
attractive aspect. There is coquetry—or something that very nearly re- 
sembles it—even in true love—the wish to appear to advantage in the 
eyes of the loved one; and where true love is absent, perhaps the pré- 
tendant has nothing but coquetry to depend upon. 

Such a notion as this last was far from entering the brain of Mr, 
Loftus Tippy. He was perfectly satisfied that he had qualities as well 
as good looks to entitle him to make a sensation. His qualities, perhaps, 
may appear—perhaps they may have been already guessed at; his looks, 
to be properly appreciated, require description. 

Sterne says of his Maria that she “belonged to the finest order of fine 
forms.” This is generally understood to imply a stature “‘ more”—as 
Rosalind says—‘ than common tall;” but if it exclude those who do not 
attain the proportions of the Venus of Milo, then the Venus in the 
Florentine Tribune must be set down as a little, insignificant nobody. 
We know how false the dictum is when applied to the fair sex, for the 
smallest women have’generally received the greatest amount of admira- 
tion, and although such a consideration ought not, by rights, to engage 
the attention of the sterner division of the human race, men also are to 
be found who occupy themselves with the question of fine forms, in 
relation to their own persons, and entertain a very decided opinion on 
the merits of five feet two, compared with those of five feet eleven, 
— that the standard of manly beauty is far exceeded by the 
atter. 


In this class—happily so limited—Loftus Tippy was numbered. He 
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was not, as he said,—‘ Aw—a great lumbering fellar—only fit to 
carry coals or load a van,” but one of the neatly and compactly made, 
who, despising mere inches, do not, nevertheless, refrain from wearing 
high heels to their boots, which length of trouser carefully conceals. His 
features—though some might think them insignificant—were of that 
uniform regularity which, with a tinge of colour in his cheeks, teeth 
tolerably white, and hair of great yet mysterious luxuriance, constitute 
what people call “‘a pretty man ;” though, if closely looked into, they 
revealed the fact, by a certain hardness of expression, that their pro- 

rietor was no longer in the heyday of his prettiness. The great thing 
in his appearance, however—that which emphatically made a man of him 
—was a pair of enormous whiskers ; nine times out of ten—admire the 
beneficient compensation of Nature!—little men have large whiskers, and 
Loftus Tippy was justly proud of his, which, forest-like, overspread his 
face. 

On the morning which saw Grimshaw wending his way to Hendon, 
Loftus ‘Tippy “ arose from his couch of snows in the Acroceraunian Moun- 
tains”—or, in words less poetical than Shelley’s, emerged from beneath 
the curtains of his Arabian bedstead—the Arabs, it is well known to 
Messrs. Heal and Sons, of Tottenham-court-road, are very particular 
about bedsteads—and prepared to dress. To complete the portrait of 
Loftus Tippy, it should have been added that he was not in robust health, 
having been afflicted for some time with that malady which bears the 
name of “male hysteria.” It is an ailment which is accompanied by 
peculiar fancies, a leading one being that the patient conceives himself 
much worse than he really is. 

Surveying himself, first in his cheval-glass, then at his toilet-table, and 
finally in his hand-mirror, and desirous, for private reasons, to look better 
than usual, he came to the conclusion that he was,—“* Aw—out of 
beauty—rather yellow about the eyelids—decidedly not what I ought to 
be—something wrong—aw—with the livar!” His toilette made, Loftus 
Tippy entered the adjoining room and rang for breakfast. With his valet, 
who answered the summons, arrived his medical man, who usually paid 
him an early visit. 

“ Glad you’re come to-day, Doctar,”’ drawled Loftus Tippy. ‘I was 
thinking of sending for you. I feel exceedingly queer—don’t Leow what’s 
the mattar with me.” 

“I dare say not,” said the Doctor, who was a humorous, off-hand 
speaker, and had his own way of dealing with the hypochondriac. “ Any 
new symptoms ?” 

“Very bad ones. Look at my eyes!” 

“T can’t see them when they’re shut.” 

“T meant the lids, Doctar. Isn’t there something—aw—unusual in 
the look of them ?” 

“A few more of the crow’s footmarks, perhaps. You haven’t had 
a good night, overslept yourself this morning, not quite refreshed, want 
your breakfast.” 

“ Yes—a very bad night indeed; hawrid dreams,—thought I was a 
cockatoo chained to a perch, and woke screaming. It’s of no use talking 
to me about breakfast; I can’t eat any; never can. When a man can’t 
do that he must be ill, mustn’t he ?” 
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At this moment the valet, who had left the room to bring up his 
master’s morning meal, re-entered, bearing a covered dish. 

“ What—aw—have you brought me here?” said Loftus Tippy, lan- 

idly extending his hand to raise the cover. “ Look at that great fat 
ellar, Doctar! Obnawxiously fat, isn’t he? See how he takes care of — 
himself! Pays no attention to me. Truffles, au vin de champagne! 
— ! Can’t eat them for breakfast! Now, Doctar, what shall 

take?” 

“Well, if you’re at a loss for something stimulating,” replied the 
Doctor—“ though I’m sure you needn’t be, so close as you are to Fort- 
num and Mason’s—they can send you half a hundred things ; or, stay, to 
excite your appetite, = not try a common red-herring ?” 

“Good Gawd, Doctar!” exclaimed Loftus Tippy—* the very thing. 
A commawn red-herring! Yes, I could eat a commawn red-herring ! 
Go directly, you fellar, to Fortnum and Mason’s, and tell them to send 
me a commawn red-herring!” 

The valet withdrew, suppressing a grin till he was well outside. He 
then went, not exactly to the eminent marchands de comestibles, but to 
a chandler’s shop in an alley round the corner, and procured the delectable 
dainty, which Loftus Tippy disposed of in very good style; and so com- 
pletely did the remedy answer its purpose, that various other condiments, 
with which the breakfast-table was spread, disappeared before the Doctor 
took his leave. 

“I think you'll do now,”’ he said, “ without any medicine.” 

“ Oh, but stay—tell me,” said Loftus Tippy—“ I was thinking—aw 
—of taking a Turkish bawth. Would it do me any harm ?” 


“Harm, no! All the good in the world. I take one very often 
myself; always when I am overworked and tired out.” 

“ My lassitude sometimes is—aw—dredfle! But those black fellars— 
aw—niggars—what do they do to you? They pull you about, don’t 
they, parboil you, roast you, all kinds of hawrid things ?” 


“Nothing but what is right and proper. Nothing but what will give 
you pleasure and do you good. I must be off. Good-by.” 

Soon after the Doctor was gone, Loftus Tippy, feeling better—there 
having been nothing the matter with him—set out for the Turkish Baths 
in Jermyn-street, close by, accompanied by his valet. Having paid for 
ticket of admission, and deposited his watch and purse in the office, he 
was proceeding towards the interior, when the clerk’s voice arrested him. 

“* Where are you going to?” were the words he uttered. 

“Going ?” replied Loftus Tippy. “To the bawth—aw!” 

“ Not you, sir,” said the clerk. “ The other gent.” 

“The other wHat?” cried Loftus Tippy, in horrified amazement. 
“This is my—aw—my body-servant. I want him!” 

* No servants allowed here, sir,” said the clerk. 

“No servants!” echoed Loftus Tippy. ‘Then who is—aw—to un- 
dress me ?” 

“You will find attendants within, sir. If your servant wishes to take 
a bath, he can have one on payment of three-and-six.” 

“ My servant—a bawth—at the same time as myself! Prepawstarous ! 
Go away, Thomas, immediately! Tell Bickars to get the mail-phaeton 


ready. I mean to drive out to Hendon this afternoon, Stay, how long 
shall I be in the bawth ?” 
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This inquiry was addressed to the clerk, who replied that the process 
would probably take about an hour and a half, more or less. It depended 
on the gentleman’s temperament. 

“ My temperament—aw—how ?” 

“If you don’t perspire freely, sir, it will take rather longer.” 

“Gracious goodness—perspire! Must I perspire ?” 

“That’s the meaning of it,” said the clerk. “It’s no good coming 
here if you don’t.” 

“ What a hawrid place!” exclaimed Loftus Tippy, turning: away. 
“ There—go, Thomas—and desire Bickars to be ready at two!” 

So saying, Loftus Tippy descended the flight of steps in the lobby, 
pushed open the folding-doors at the bottom, and saw before him a long 
vaulted apartment, fitted up entirely in Oriental fashion, with tanks of 
clear water in the centre, bordered by dwarf palms and other exotic 
shrubs in boxes, and several recesses on either side, fitted up with divans 
and small round tables, where various persons were undressing for the 
bath, and others reclining in a state of semi-nudity, with long towels 
twisted like turbans round their heads, and having excessively red faces. 
A slight barrier interposed between the entrance and the hall, which 
Loftus Tippy was about to step over, when a spare, sallow young man, 
displaying only that attention to propriety of costume which consists in 
the wearing of a single garment, informed him he must take off his boots. 
To do so publicly was somewhat of a disclosure; but he obeyed, and 
then, preceded by the same nude individual, entered one of the divans, 
and began to disrobe, the attendant acting as his body-servant. When 
ready for the bath, he was conducted to the farther extremity of the hall, 
and passing through a kind of stage-door—of which there were two, with 
Turkish inscriptions over them—was desired to extend himself at full 
length on a broad marble slab in a recess on the opposite side. 

“Like a fish—aw !” gasped Loftus Tippy, whom the raised tempera- 
ture immediately affected, almost to the extent of taking away his 
breath. ‘ How am I—aw—to do it ?” 

“You please, sar, to lie down like the rest of the gentlemans. Put 
you head, sar, on little cork pillow, stretch out you leg, sar, cover you- 
self with the cloth, sar, and stay on you back, sar, till the water in you 
inside come trickle down you face, sar. If you like to smoke, sar, I 
bring you cigar, or Turkish pipe if you prefer. 

“TI never—aw—smoke!” said Loftus Tippy, accommodating himself 
to these directions as well as he was able, a matter of some difficulty, as 
the marble was very slippery. 

What his feelings were during the half-hour that he remained in a re- 
cumbent position it would be hard to describe. At first he thought he 
was dying, and several times half rose with the intention of rushing out 
into the street, but a feeling of utter helplessness prevented him ; he 
wished he had made his will before he left moons & wished the doctor 
had never persuaded him to come—he wished he had not eaten 
that common red-herring, to which he ascribed all sorts of strange 
sensations—he wished for his own man, his body-servant, whom he de- 
voted, ten times over, to the infernal gods for not remaining—together 
with a thousand other wishes, all equally useless or absurd. At last an- 
other lean, half-caste, Indian-looking man came to his relief, and, with a 
smiling face, invited him to visit the hot room. 
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“ After you stay there, sar, a little while, you then be fit, sar, for 
shampooing.” 

He tried the chamber in which the temperature is a hundred and fort 
degrees, but scorching his person by sitting down incautiously, left it 
hastily with a more rapid enunciation of brief, emphatic words, than was 
his general custom, and was met at the door by the attentive Indian. 
Into the process of manipulation that followed it is unnecessary to enter; 
it may suffice to say, that his limbs were well kneaded, his joints cracked, 
himself turned upside down and downside up, and after a few hearty 
whacks between the shoulders and elsewhere, together with a general 
distribution of fisticuffs, he was dismissed to the sluicing department of 
the establishment, where a slight conéretemps occurred. 

After his frame had been well doused with lukewarm water and rubbed 
with a glove of camel’s hair, the attendant produced a wooden bowl, in 
which was a large lump of Castile soap, and holding something very like 
a cow’s tail, but which was nothing more than a bundle of cocoa-nut fibre, 
made use of to raise a lather, exclaimed: “Shut you eye, sar! I wash 

ou head!” And before Loftus Tippy could raise a hand to prevent 
im, he was overwhelmed beneath a deluge of suds. 

“Gracious goodness—aw! You confounded black rascal,” sputtered 
Loftus Tippy; “you have spoilt my—aw—my wig !” 

The confession of his weakness came too late: the wig was certainly 
taken out of curl, but as there was a hairdresser on the premises the mis- 
fortune was capable of being remedied—as the attendant, with many 
apologies, assured his bald-headed patient. : 

J] shall catch my death of cold!” cried Loftus Tippy. 

“ Oh, no, sar!’’ returned the Indian. “ Nobody never catch cold in 
the Turkish bath, sar. We give you a little cold water, sar—the double 
douche, and that is all—you let me dress you then, sar, you walk into 
the divan, sar, you lie down, sar, take a cup of coffee, sar, put on you 
clothes, sar, and walk out of door, sar, quite a new fresh gentleman !”” 

It happened as the Indian had predicted. Marmaduke Tippy went 
forth from the bath, a cleaner—if not a wiser man—and so greatly reno- 
vated that he felt himself fully equal to his proposed excursion. 

At the hour appointed he drove off, but, before he returned, events 
happened of sufficient importance to require a detailed description. 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 


By Caprrarn Brook J. Knicut. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WISCONSIN, U.S. 


Ir was my good fortune whilst at Montreal to become acquainted with 
an American gentleman of the name of Nichols, presbyter of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian church in the diocese of Wisconsin, and Professor of 
English Literature in Racine College. Mr. Nichols, besides being a 
learned man, is an exceedingly kind one, and to him I am indebted for 
much—to me—most interesting information with regard to the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Asa pendant to Ottawa, I now present you with an account of the 
rise of the State of Wisconsin from a howling wilderness inhabited by 

savages, to its present state of cultivation and civilisation. 

“« Searcely twenty-five years have passed,” says Mr. Nichols, “since the 
wild tribes of the Pottawatomies had their wigwams and hunted the deer 
and the wolf on the banks of Lake Michigan. Wisconsin lies between 
Lake Michigan on the east, and the Mississippi River on the west. The 
state is from 250 to 300 miles in length, by about 170 in breadth. It is 
bounded for about 120 miles on the north by Lake Superior, to the 
south by the State of Illinois.” 

A tolerably large tract of country this for one state. It gives one 
’ some idea of the enormous extent of the United States collectively. Pro- 

fessor Nichols is evidently a lover of nature; he floats down the Mis- 
sissippi, the western boundary of Wisconsin, as loth to leave the river 
for the land. Let us float with him awhile. ‘ The scenery on the Mis- 
sissippi,” says the professor, “is surpassingly beautiful, unlike any other 
river scenery in the United States. The surface of the river is studded 
with clusters of islands, so that at no time can you see much more than 
half a mile ahead, except at Lake Pepin, which is, in fact, only an expanse 
of the Mississippi, from ten to fifteen miles in length, and from three to 
five miles in breadth. The banks of the Mississippi, both on the Wis- 
consin and Minnesota sides, rise in a constant succession of bluffs, varying 
from 100 to 500 feet in height. These bluffs are usually of a sugar-loaf 
shape ; some are green with herbage and stunted trees, others nothing 
but naked rock of divers colours. About two-thirds of the State of Wis- 
consin are still in the primitive repose of @ature, consisting of prairie 
lands and ‘oak openings:’ the latter closely resembling the park scenery 
of England. Some of the prairies are uniformly level; the greater part 
are, however, what are called ‘ rolling prairies,’ and look like vast green 
billows stretching away to a seemingly boundless distance, with only 
here and there a tope of trees ‘few and far between,’ like ships upon the 
bosom of the ocean.” 


The first view of these “ rolling prairies” must, indeed, be singularly 
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grand and imposing. Would that I could have spared the time to visit 
them; but even if I had myself seen these wonderful billows of grass, I 
could have said nothing that had not already been said of them before. 

“ The northern portion of the state,” saith the professor, “ abounds in 
pine forests; it is called ‘the pinery region,’ and affords exhaustless 
supplies of ‘lumber.’ The cutting-down of the trees, conveying the 
logs to the saw-mills, and preparing the rafts for their voyage down the 
Wisconsin River to the Mississippi, give employment to a very large 
number of labourers, who are a peculiar race, and are called ‘lum- 
berers.’ ” 

Here you recognise a resemblance to Ottawa, but, I believe, the 
lumber-trade of Wisconsin, extensive though it be, is small in compa- 
rison, with that of the Canadian city. The lumberers in both places are, 
no doubt, very much of the same class of beings—robust, athletic, and 
capable of enduring great hardships. ‘“ Of the eight regiments,” saith 
the professor, “raised in the State of Wisconsin in the present war 
against the South, the lumberers constituted a large and valuable portion 
of the recruits. The chief resources of Wisconsin are—of the vegetable 
kingdom, wheat, Indian corn, potatoes; of the mineral, lead, copper, 
and iron. The harvest of 1860 was the most abundant ever known. 
For two previous seasons the wheat crop had failed, but in the summer 
of 1860 there was a double crop in one throughout the state. The average 
number of bushels to the acre was thirty; many farmers raised between 
forty and fifty bushels per acre. This year, 1861, there*will not be 
more than a two-third crop. The American settlers of Wisconsin are 
chiefly from the states of New England, Western New York, and Ohio: 
_ they retain the industrious and frugal habits of their ancestors. The 
foreign element in the population of Wisconsin is very large, consisting 
of Germans, Norwegians, Danes, Irish, English, and Welsh, besides 
emigrants from the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. Nearly one-third 
of the inhabitants of the large cities and towns are Germans, generally 
of the lower classes, though in Milwandel, the most populous city in the 
state, there are many Germans of the educated and refined classes, but, 
unfortunately, tinctured with infidel views. The chief cities and towns 
are: Madison, the capital of the state, with a population of 6000; Mil- 
waukee, 50,000 inhabitants; Racine, 8000; Jamesville, 7500; Fond- 
du-Lac, 600. Watertown, Beloil, Kenason, Green Bay, Oakrock, have 
each from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. There are, besides, innumerable 
villages containing a population of from 1000 to 2000 souls.” 

I pause in astonishment at this array of figures in the professor’s 
manuscript! There they are, however, plainly to be seen, and, doubt- 
less, correct as wonderful. And yet this state, which, anno domini 
1861, contains four towns of from 6000 to 8000 inhabitants each, one 
of 50,000, half a dozen of from 4000 to 5000, and “ innumerable vil- 
lages” of from 1000 to 2000, the grand total being, as the professor 
says farther on, 800,000—this state was, only thirty years ago, inha- 
bited entirely by Indians, there being, previous to 1830, only two mili- 
tary posts: ‘ One at Green Bay, a sheet of water connected by a narrow 
entrance with the northernly part of Lake Michigan. This post, called 
Fort Howard, was a small settlement of French Canadians and half- 
breeds. The other was at Fort Crawford, on the Mississippi, near the 
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mouth of the Wisconsin River: here, too, was a small settlement of 
French traders and half-breeds, called Prairie du Chien.” So that, with 
the exception of these two insignificant settlements, there probably was 
not a white man in the State of Wisconsin previous to 1830, “ barrin 
an odd trapper or two along the streams and amidst the fastnesses of the 
forests, and now there are eight hundred thousand! 

It positively takes one’s breath away: we Old World folk cannot 
understand, cannot realise so great, so enormous an increase of popula- 
tion in so small a time. But the professor, whilst giving the above 
astounding statistics, also gives a partial solution to the better under- 
standing of the same. “The foreign element in the population,” says 
he, “is very large.” Again: “ Nearly one-third of the inhabitants of 
the large cities and towns are Germans.” So that Brother Jonathan 
has had great assistance in — cultivating, and, doubtless, 
civilising his country from the old countries which he affects to despise, 
but, in reality, admires, envies, and in many ways copies, to the best of 
his strong, though, as yet, somewhat untutored abilities. 

The professor next touches, as is natural he should, upon the religion 
of the State of Wisconsin. There seems to be many religious sects there, 
and first in number and energy, more suo, are the Roman Catholics. 
“The Romanists,” says Professor Nichols, “are very numerous and 

werful, and have shown much sagacity in the selection of valuable sites 
for their churches, convents, and schools.” I'll be bound they have. 
The Romish Church has ever an eye to the main chance; her spiritualism, 
though, of course, very great, never blinds her to the advantage of tem- 
poralities. The most valuable sites in “ merrie England” were, in the 
palmy days of popery, occupied chiefly by abbeys, monasteries, priories, 
et hoc genus omne, of Roman Catholic institutions. 

“The other religious denominations are,” the professor tells us, 
“Presbyterians, Congregationals, Methodists of various descriptions, 
Baptists, Universalists, and Protestant Episcopalians. The Episcopalians 
form, in every city and town, the most refined and cultivated portion of 
the community. They have one bishop, sixty clergy, and as many 
parishes. They have also a Theological Seminary at Narhota, near 
Delafield, twenty-five miles west of Milwaukee, a most beautiful sylvan 
spot, near to four most picturesque lakes. ‘The number of small lakes in 

' Wisconsin is one of its most striking features. Geneva Lake, formerly 
called Big Fort Lake, is one of the most lovely; the scenery on Big Fort 
Prairie is the most beautiful in the whole state. It is quite Arcadian, 
and, in the summer months, reminds one of the pictures drawn by the 
Grecian and Sicilian pastoral poets. ‘The Episcopalians have also a 
college at Racine, on the banks of Lake Michigan, twenty-five miles 
south of Milwaukee, and sixty-five miles north of Chicago. The college 
is now decidedly flourishing, and fast gaining public esteem and confi- 
dence. The state university is at Madison. A generous provision is 
made for the support of the high school and common schools. A portion 
of every township is called ‘the school section,’ and the proceeds of the 
sale of the lands comprised therein are set apart as a common fund for 
the gratuitous education of the young throughout the state. The high 
schools,” adds the professor, “ are deservedly distinguished.” 

Yes, I believe we might take a lesson from the Americans upon the 
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matter of education. Their free schools are admirable institutions, by all 
accounts, and they are numerous as good. ‘That education is much 
more widely diffused amongst the masses in the United States than it is 
in England, there can be no doubt. It is, I am told, a rare occurrence 
to meet a man in America, even amongst the lowest orders, who cannot 
read and write. ‘“ Not one ina hundred, sir,” observed an American gentle- 
man to me; “they are great readers, too, especially of newspapers, and 
know what’s going on in the world as well as you or I.” That intimate 
knowledge of “ what is going on in the world” may be, in the case of the 
masses, a source of good or of evil, according to the use made of the said 
knowledge. But it cannot be said that ignorance is better than know- 
ledge. Provided the latter be properly directed, it must be an advantage, 
both individually and collectively ; but in America, where liberty fre- 

uently degenerates into licence, knowledge is certainly often abused ; 
there is no country, probably, were virtues are “ hounded”’ into vices so 
generally as in the United States. Industry is a most praiseworthy 
virtue, but avarice is a detestable vice. In which category would you 

lace the American mania to grow rich? The pursuit of “the almighty 
Foliar” tramples every other feeling under foot. The race after riches 
occupies all their time, to the exclusion of many of the necessities of 
public and the refinements of private life. 

Again: bravery, courage, fortitude, are virtues, but bragging and bully- 
ing are vices, and very low vices too. It is a pity and a wonder that so 
great a nation should condescend to so small a vice. The spirit of the 
American constitution itself is pregnant with evil : each state claims—and, 
indeed, exercises—an imperium in imperio, a form of government which 
has been denounced by the learned of all ages. We tried it in India; 
the East India Company was virtually imperium in imperio, and what 
were the consequences of their rule? They enriched themselves and their 
satellites, but they beggared the country they governed, created a re- 
bellion, and as nearly as possible lost India to us altogether. America is 
now going through a phase of the like description. She, too, has a re- 
bellion to put down, if she can. I doubt her ability to do so; its 
dimensions are too gigantic. But, without going into that question, 
which, however, a few months, perhaps weeks, must decide, I think I may 
venture to prophesy that, when the North and South once more shake 
hands, whether as united or disunited Americans, it will be found that 
the old constitution has received a rent which no time can repair, no 
ability restore to his pristine state even of apparent healthiness and 
vitality : the actual cautery must be used; nothing short of it will do. 
The American tree of liberty is of colossal proportions, vigorous and 
robust in itself, but at present well-nigh destroyed, and most certainly 
crippled by the fell disease “ Licence,” which, generated by indulgence 
and self-conceit, has attacked and destroyed many of the noblest limbs of 
liberty, and is slowly, but surely, eating its way to the very heart of the 
‘tree itself. 

Nevertheless, all honour to America for her free schools. Knowledge 
is power when rightly, but weakness when wrongly directed. 

And now to return to Professor Nichols, from whom I have wandered 
farther than I intended. 


“In the spring, summer, and autumn, the western prairies are covered 
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with the most beautiful wild-flowers, unknown to the east; they are, 
however, without fragrance. It is said that these prairie flowers will not 
flourish in any other soil.” Of the climate of Wisconsin, the professor 
says that the winters are usually of moderate severity, although there are 
in most winters two or three days of stinging frost, the mercury marking 
between twenty and thirty degrees below zero. The springs are cold, 
backward, and disagreeable. ‘They sound very like our own, which, in 
spite of bursting flowers and skipping lambs, is, if we would only con- 
descend to ignore poetical descriptions and confine ourselves to facts, the 
most disagreeable season also in an English year. “The summers in Wis- 
consin are usually cool and delightful, especially on the borders of the 
lakes. In the interior, along the valley of the Rook River, it is often in- 
tensely hot, especially when the wind is in the south-west; the air is then 
like a sirocco, and makes your very bones to ache. The autumns are 
clear, mild, beautiful days, lasting frequently as late as December.” 

The professor next mentions a fact which certainly startled me not a 
little. He says: “The summer twilights are very long. It is often 
ys light in the west till 9.30 p.m.” In the State of New York and in 

anada the exact contrary is the case, the twilight#are of the briefest de- 
scription, and in Jamaica there are none at all. It is “a word and a blow 
there;” down goes the sun and up comes the night. 

I do not make these remarks to discredit the professor ; I am satisfied 
that it is as he describes in Wisconsin, and the apparent singularity of 
these long twilights is doubtless easy of explanation. My surprise is 
simply “the effect of novelty on a weak mind,” as some strong-minded 
person was facetious enough to give once upon a time as a definition of 
the word “ wonder.” 

The professor is poetical over his twilights. ‘The poetry of nature 
is, to my thinking, very lovely, very grand, and the magnificence of a 
western sunset the grandest spectacle that can be presented to the eyes of 
mortal man. During these twilights,” continues Professor Nichols, “the 
sky is tinged with a soft lemon colour, peculiar to this region. Through- 
out the year the sunsets are magnificent; such piles of golden, purple, 
and crimson clouds! not to be equalled even in Italy.” 

Of railroads, the State of Wisconsin seems to have its share. There 
are, at present, five iron arteries in operation. The Lake-shore railroad 
to Chicago, 80 miles long; the Milwaukee and Western rail, terminating 
at Prairie du Chien, 200 miles; the Milwaukee and Mississippi rail, 250 
miles ; the Milwaukee and Baratoo rail, about 80 miles; and the Racine 
and Mississippi rail, 160 miles. Besides these there are several others 
projected. 

Not more than one-third of the territory of Wisconsin has been 
settled. The southern and central portions of the state is thickly popu- 
lated, the remainder is still forest and prairie. The soil is — very 

con- 

sequently of easy cultivation. The richness of the soil, and the tropical 

Pe of part of the summer, account for the luxuriant growth of vege- 
on. 

“Wisconsin has its drawbacks as well as its recommendations, and the 
professor states them fairly. He complains of “the prairie winds,” 
which, indeed, by his account, must be of the hurricane order. They 
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are so severe in the winter and spring that they blow the wheat out of the 
ground. He also allows that the climate of Wisconsin is depressing, and 
that there is a want of elasticity in the air during the summer months, 
very evident to strangers. ‘“ After being a resident of Wisconsin,” he 
says, “for ten years, I am beginning to get over this feeling of depres- 
sion, but there is no doubt we have a little of that malaria common to all 
new countries on the first turning up of the virgin soil to the heat of the 
sun ; still, take the state as a whole, andit is proved by statistics to be as 
healthy as any state in the Union.” 

Professor Nichols recommends Wisconsin for emigrants with small means. 
For farmers in New England, or in the old country, who have a large 
family of boys, and who possess from two to five thousand dollars to 
invest in new lands, or in lands partially cultivated, Wisconsin is a most 
inviting region. Of public institutions, the professor says: ‘There is at 
Madison a state hospital for the insane; at Jamesville, an institution for 
the blind; and at Delavan, one for the deaf and dumb.” 

And now for the imperium in imperio—the coveted “ rock’s egg,’’ the 
last finishing touch to the American Union, which it has blown to atoms, 
and not all the States’ horses, or all the States’-men, will ever put it 
together again. 

The government of the state consists of a governor and lieutenant- 
governor, chosen every two years; one secretary of state, who is also 
treasurer. The legislature is composed of a senate, whose members are 
chosen for two years; and a lower house, the members of which are 
elected annually. Here we have governors, secretaries of state, a senate, 
and a lower house! with, virtually, unlimited powers too, for, be it 
remembered, these gentlemen obey the Federal government only when it 
suits them so to do. 

The professor next touches upon the subject of fairs ; and certainly 
one of the customs at these fairs is worth mentioning, i: only for its 
singularity. ‘In every county of the state there are agricultural fairs 
held in the autumn. These are great gatherings: horses, cattle, grain, 
vegetables, and fruit are exhibited in vast quantities. Prizes are also 
offered for the best specimens of female horsemanship, for which the 
wives and daughters of the most respectable farmers contend.” I wish 
the professor had been more minute in his account of this singular custom. 
One would like to know whether the fair equestrians contended ‘across 
country,” or in a circus; and whether they rode European fashion, or 
adopted the firmer and more independent seat of the male part of 
creation. 

Professor Nichols concludes his interesting description of Wisconsin in 
the following words : 

- “T have thus tried to give you a faint outline of the state to which I 
belong. Though its reputation has suffered for the last few years, on 
account of the supposed venality of some of its legislators, and though the 
present banking system is a miserable failure, has brought distress upon 
thousands, and obloquy and reproach upon our fair fame as a state, still 
there are the elements here of national greatness. Wisconsin is capable 
of containing a population of five millions, and she will have them in 
time. The very flower of New England has emigrated here; and New 
England, with fin fine cities, beautiful villages, and peaceful hamlets, is 
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but a reprint of dear Old England. I am not ashamed to be a son of 
Wisconsin, and I feel proud in having been one of the founders of one of 
the noblest seminaries of learning in the West—Racine College, situated 
in a most picturesque spot, in the midst of a grove of oaks on the banks 
of Lake Michigan, where, scarce twenty-five years since, the wild tribes 
of the Pottawatomies had their wigwams, al hunted the deer and the 
wolf; but where now two beautiful Gothic edifices have arisen, where the 
college-bell is heard morning and evening, calling the students to prayers ; 
where literature, science, and the arts are taught, and where youths from 
all parts of the state are trained up to be the future ornaments of the 
Church, and the pillars of the American Republic.” 

“ The pillars of the American Republic” have been rudely shaken since 
Professor Nichols and I met at Montreal last summer. They have been 
shaken, and have not withstood the shock quite so well as, at all events, 
their friends expected. The present pillars (or posts), Messrs. Lincoln, 
Seward, and Co., are supposed to be nearly worn out, and will probably 
soon be replaced by others. It is expected that the new pillars may very 
likely succeed better than the old lot, as they will not have to support so 
vast a structure as their predecessors, which predecessors, it is now uni- 
versally acknowledged, have been considerably over-weighted. 

To drop metaphor. The American Republic is, in its pristine integrity, 
at an end. No sane man can doubt that, provided he will allow himself 
to be guided by the sober light of reason, instead of the dazzling glare of 
passion and prejudice. Indeed, no reasonable man has ever doubted it 
since the time it became evident that the South was in earnest in her 
intention to secede. To endeavour to force a constitution upon ten 
millions of people at the point of the bayonet, can only be equalled in 
absurdity by the supposition of a permanent military occupation of a 
territory half as big as Europe. 

The whole question lies in a nutshell. Are you prepared, gentlemen 
of the North, to keep up a standing army in perpetuity of 300,000 
men? An army of occupation to that amount, independent of the arm 
of defence, which, under the above circumstances, you would be obliged 
to maintain. The thing is simply ridiculous. 

We are told that the churches and public buildings in many of the 
Northern towns have been converted into hospitals. It is a pity they 
cannot spare, at all events, one building as a lunatic asylum for the better 
security of those fanatics who, blinded by pride and passion, goaded by 
wounded vanity and a thirst for revenge, are hounding ‘on a nation to its 
ruin. Time works wonders, and doubtless time, if profitably employed, 
would transform the armed mob of the North into soldiers. I doubt if 
any time would teach poor Pope or M‘Clellan the art of war, That these 
gentlemen should ever become generals, except in name, is scarcely to be 
expected. We all have our “ gifts.” Poor Pope’s gift lies in the region 
of fiction; there, and there only, he is not to be beaten. M(‘Clellan’s 
gift is to be constantly retreating for “ strategic reasons” too profound to 
be either understood or appreciated by ordinary mortals. But although 
we cannot, by reason of our imperfect mental organisation, perceive the 
cause which produces these frequent retreats, the effect is apparent to the 
meanest capacity—viz. a greater space between the two armies, and con- 
sequently a smaller chance of a collision. 
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This novel method of conquest would, I humbly opine, occur to no one 
but a very young Napoleon indeed. We must all of us feel for the poor 
soldiers, who are enduring the hardships and horrors of a sanguinary, 
and, I fear, a barbarous war. Each fresh battle serves but to exasperate 
_ the combatants, to increase the rage and rancour of both parties, and to 
urge them on to greater and more inhuman atrocities. We pity the 
poor soldiers who are left to die where they are shot down, who are left 
to linger for days in ditches and beneath walls without assistance and 
without food. The tales which are told of the sufferings of these victims 
to an insane and impossible policy harrow one’s soul with horror and com- 
miseration. But we have neither sympathy nor pity for the promoters 
of this policy, for those men who have plunged their country in a fra- 
tricidal war, hideous in its ferocity, colossal in its proportions, and hope- 
less in its results. 

When will the people of the Northern States awaken from the fools’ 
paradise in which their rulers have wrapped them? When will they 
recognise the impossibility of subduing the South? Surely they must 
by this time be able to estimate their war-office reports at their true 
value? The childish attempt at blinding a whole nation by publishing 
defeats as victories, and disasters as successes, cannot, one would suppose, 
be any longer successful. Such mendacious puerilities are received on 
this side the Atlantic with mixed astonishment and contempt. ‘ How 
ean the Americans be so easily gulled?” we ask. And indeed it is sur- 
prising that they should allow themselves to be hoodwinked so easily and 
so long, for they are in general remarkable for clear-sightedness and 
strong practical sense. They have it now in their own hands to put a 
stop to the war or continue it. Mr. Lincoln has played his last card, in 
we the emancipation of the slaves in the seceding states. 

hether he will succeed or no in his attempt to create a servile war, 
time will decide. I believe that he will not succeed; but the atrocious, 
wicked, inhuman attempt will remain a black spot upon Mr. Lincoln’s ~ 
character for ever. 

Rise up, then, ye men of the North! Permit not this devilish policy 
to exist even though it may not flourish ; wipe out the blot from your 
legislative statutes; drive your rulers from the seats they have dis- 
honoured ; stop the war which should never have been begun; hold 
out the hand of good-fellowship to your brothers ; and learn to live in 
peace and amity with all men. 


ii 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF IMPUDENCE. 
BY MONKSHOOD. 


@EOS 7 dvaisea, says the Greek proverb,—Impudence is a goddess. 
And many there be that find her so, and worship her accordingly. Great 
is this Diana of these Ephesians. 

But, if we may believe La Bruyére, they are by birth as well as breed- 
ing a peculiar people. ‘They must be born brazen-browed. The impu- 
dent man, like the poet, nascitur, non fit. For the French moralist 
expressly teaches that ‘on n’est point effronté par choix, mais par com- 
plexion ; c’est un vice de l’étre, mais naturel. Celui qui n’est pas né tel, 
est modeste, et ne passe pas aisément de cette extremité a l’autre: c’est 
une lecon assez inutile que de lui dire; Soyez effronté, et vous réussirez: 
une mauvaise imitation ne lui profiterait pas, et le ferait échouer. II ne 
faut rien de moins dans les cours qu’une vraie et naive impudence pour 
réussir” .* 

Dean Swift in his, so-called, Poetical Genealogy and Description of 
Merit, after telling us that true Merit was the son of Virtue and Honour, 
adds, that there was also a spurious child, who usurped the name, and 
whose parents were Vanity and Impudence. That at a distance there 
was a great resemblance between them, and they were often mistaken for 


each other. That the spurious issue had a loud shrill voice, which was 


——— employed in cravings and complaints, while the other never 
sp 


oke louder than a whisper, and was often so bashful that he could not 
speak at all. That in all great assemblies the false Merit would step 
before the true, and stand just in his way; and that he often passed for 
the true son of Virtue and Honour, and the genuine for an impostor. 
Soyez effronté, et vouz réussirez, that is his device. And his slang is, 
Keep pushing,—that’s your sort. 

In another tractate the Dean affirms self-conceit and assurance to be 
of all others the most useful and profitable quality of the mind; it having 
to his knowledge made bishops, and judges, and smart writers, and pretty 
fellows, and pleasant companions, and good preachers.{ For, as Butler 
puts it, 

—he that has but impudence, 

To all things has a fair pretence ; 
And put among his wants but shame, 
To all the world may lay his claim : 


Thus all affronts do still give place 

To your impenetrable face ; 

That makes your way through all affairs, 
As pigs through hedges creep with theirs.§ 


* Les Caractéres de La Bruyere, ch. viii. 
+ Examiner, No. xxxi., March 1, 1711. 


; Rights of Precedence between Physicians and Civilians Inquired into. 
Hudibras to Sidrophel. . 
¥2 
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Audacia was apt to pass current for Jiducia in Juvenal’s time : 


Nam cum magna male superest audacia cause, 
Creditur 4 multis fiducia.* 


And such, in effect, has been the tradition of the law courts ever since. 
That impudence, however, is useful to a lawyer, is a tenet scouted b 
an Essay-writing member of the profession, as one of the many fooliels 
things that are said about the bar. Impudence, he thinks, is often con- 
founded with the possession of strong nerves—the advantage of which no 
one disputes; but it is in reality quite a different thing,—being no more 
than insensibility to shame, due to the absence of that internal warning 


~ which holds a man back from doing what is wrong, or makes him feel 


ashamed of himself if he does. But how, asks our Essayist, is this an 
advantage to any one? ‘“ Impudence is very like imperfect bodily senses; 
it consists not in an excess of courage, but in a want of sensibility. and is 
a most serious defect both in speaking and in the examination of wit- 
nesses. It is impossible to do either of these things well unless the 
speaker can establish sympathy between himself and those whom he is 
addressing, and to this considerable sensibility is indispensable.” For, as 
this writer contends, an impudent man does not feel whether the judge 
and jury are listening to him or not, nor has he any notion of the impres- 
sion that he is making. He cannot feel for the witness whom he 
examines, and, therefore, never examines him well, for he does not see 
how his questions affect him.t 

Practically all this is paradoxical, as opinion and practice go—the 
opinion of gaping crowds in court, and of the twelve (by courtesy) intel- 
ligent men in a box, and the practice of brass-browed counsel, all bully 
and bluster and brag. 


For tools to work with, lo! they bring along 
Quick wit, a front of bronze, and fluent tongue : 
Iseus rolled no torrent half so strong. 


(A pretty free and expansive paraphrase of Juvenal’s terse 


Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus, et Iseeo torrentior.t) 


Like Iachimo, their prayer is, ‘‘ Boldness be my friend! Arm me, 
Audacity, from head to foot!”§ With such supplicants the goddess 
’Avdudera is well pleased, and them she vouchsafes to hear and answer. 
The panoply they implore she grants them. Intus et in cute she marks 
them for her own. And clad in complete brass, armed cap-a-pied, they 
on their way conquering and to conquer. 
Honest John Gay’s Ant is a representative—emmet. 


An Ant there was, whose forward prate 
Controll’d all matters in debate ; 


- * Juvenal, Sat. xiii. - 

7 ‘* The same may be said to a great extent of coarseness, which has, moreover, 
the additional disadvantage of disgusting those who listen to it.” See an Essay 
on “ The Morality of Advocacy,” in vol. iii. of the Cornhill Magazine—in the matter 
and manner of which one sees a decided affinity to the Essays of a Barrister in 
the Saturday Review. 

} Juv., Sat. iii. § Cymbeline, I. 7. 
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Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally woul fe ; 

For he had impudence at will, 

And boasted universal skill. 
Ambition was his point in view : 
Thus by degrees to power he grew.*. 


Wilkes’s rule for success in Parliament was, Be as impudent as you 
can, as merry as you can, and say whatever comes uppermost. “ Jack 
Lee is the best heard there of any Counsel ; and he is the most impudent 
dog, and always abusing us.’’*f ‘There was another Jack, nearer home, 
whom Wilkes might have cited as a case in point. 

In one of Horace Walpole’s letters we read: ‘‘ Mr. Browne’s flippancy 
diverted me . . . and I shall wonder if it does not make his fortune. 
The moment a fashionable artist, singer, or actor is insolent, his success 
is sure. The first peer that experiences it, laughs to conceal his being 
angry at the freedom; the next flatters him for fear of being treated as 
familiarly ; and ten more bear it because it is ‘so like Browne.’ ’f 
Samuel Butler anfply recognises the fact that what he calls 


—deep judicious confidence 
Has still the odds of wit and sense, 
And can pretend a title to 
Far greater things than they can do.§ 


Talking of celebrated and successful practisers in physic, Dr. Johnson|| 
said that Taylor—the Chevalier Taylor, famous as an oculist—was the 
most ignorant man he ever knew, but sprightly and pert enough to pass 
for a savant. Indeed, the Doctor singled out Taylor as an example of 
how far impudence could carry ignorance. 

It is Churchill who describes both 


—want of truth and want of sense 

Amply made up by impudence 

(A succedaneum, which we find 
common use with all mankind).4] 


Lady Mary Wortley pronounces impudence the first necessary qualifi- 
cation towards the obtaining of power, and adds that, as Demosthenes 
said of pronunciation (?) in oratory, the second is impudence, and the 
third, still, impudence. No modest man, she affirms, ever did or ever 
will make his fortune. ‘“ Your friend Lord Halifax,” she tells her hus- 
band, “ R. Walpole, and all other remarkable instances of quick advance- 
ment, have been remarkably impudent.” Your modest man stands 
behind in the crowd, is dousd about by everybody, his clothes torn, him- 
self almost squeezed to death, and sees a thousand get in before him, that 
don’t make so good a figure as himself. Her ladyship don’t say it is 
impossible for an impudent man not to rise in the world ; but she is clear** 
that a moderate merit, with a large share of impudence, is more likely to 
be advanced than the greatest qualifications without it. 


* Gay’s Fables, The Ant in Office. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1778. 

Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, Oct. 1, 1773. 

Butler’s Satires, On our Ridiculous Imitation of the French. 
|| See Boswell, sub anno 1779. { The Ghost, book i. 
** Letter to E. W. Montague, Esq., 1714. 
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Rigby—meaning the historical M.P. of that name, who did battle in 
St. Stephen’s with Barré and Burke; not the subjeet of Mr. Disraeli’s 
satire—is stigmatised in political biography as one who made his way by 
pushing himself forward, and thrusting other people back. At the levee, 
we are told, he would rush before noblemen of the highest rank, and, full 
_ of his personal importance, make his approach without hesitation into the 

presence of his Sovereign. “The same manner which secured him pre- 
cedence at St. James’s, did him similar service at St. Stephen’s. What 
was at first thought downright impudence, was at last acquiesced in 
through the force of habit ;”* and men virtually took Mr. Rigby at his 
own valuation. 

In tracing out the rise and progress of Count Cagliostro, Mr. Carlyle 
finds out, and is perpetually taking note, that, above all, a brazen impu- 
dence develops itself; the crowning gift of one born to scoundrelism. 
“ The two sources of all quack-talent, Cunning and Impudence, are his 
in richest measure.” He exemplifies, with quite exceptional emphasis, 
“the wonderful power of a certain audacity, often named impudence.” 
“ Has the volublest, noisiest tongue ; and in the audacity vulgarly called 
impudence is without a fellow.” He has, “ above all things, ‘a forehead 
of brass ( front d’airain) which nothing can disconcert.’. . . . Give the 
Archquack his due. These arrogancies of his prove only that he is 
mounted on his high horse, and has now the world under him.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s M. Bijou de Millecolonnes, Chevalier of the Legion of - 
Honour, and favoured parasite of the Duke of St. James, “ far from being 
servile, allowed no one to talk but himself, and made his fortune by his 
elegant insolence.”{ A fact which induces the reflection, how singular 
it is, that those who love servility are always the victims of imperti- 
nence!—Society is so constituted, remarks the same author, at quite 
another stage of his story, that it requires no little talent, and no slight 
_ energy, to repel the intimacy even of those whose acquaintance is evi- 

dently not desirable; and there are many people in this world mixing, 
apparently, with great spirit and self-esteem in its concerns, who really 
owe their constant appearance, and occasional influence, in circles of con- 
sideration, to no other qualities than their own callous impudence, and 
the indolence and irresolution of their victims. 

Lord Squeamy chirrups in his cousin Cecil’s ear that Jack Harris— 
whom not to know argued yourself unknown, was a nobody, who had 
made himself somebody, and gave the law to everybody. ‘This was ac- 
complished per force of some talent and much impudence. Squeamy did 
not call it impudence. The word was too substantive for his puny lips. 
He — it coolness. “Jack Harris was the coolest fellow in the 
world.” || 


How came so raffish a copper captain as Scott’s Craigengelt to find 
favour with Lady Ashton and her circle? For one thing, he was, by a 
rare fortune, handsomely dressed. ‘ But, independent of outward show, 
his blackguard impudence of address was construed into honourable blunt- 
ness, becoming his supposed military position; his hectoring passed for 
courage, and his sauciness for wit.”] 

* Macknight’s Life of Burke, I. 335. 


Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. iii. pp. 283, 297, 316, 317, 321. 3rd Edit. 
The Young Duke, ch. ix. bid., book iii. ch. vii. 


|| Cecil, ch. i, { The Bride of Lammermoor, vol. ii. ch. xiv. 
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When Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling gets an offer of advancement in 
town, which his natural diffidence urges him to decline, his friends ply ; 
him hard with commendations of the many advantages of assurance, and j 
with examples of worldly prosperity all traceable, on their showing, to 
“a happy forwardness of disposition.” Indeed, they “ made so copious a 
recital of the disadvantages which attend the opposite weakness, that a 
stranger, who had heard them, would have been led to imagine that in 
the British code there was some disqualifying statute against any citizen 
who should be convicted of—modesty.’’* 

And yet the British eode is supposed, in this respect, by Britons at 
least, to be vastly inferior to the French in its scale of premiums on 
effrontery. Southey, having occasion to relate the negotiations of the 
French at Rome, after Nelson’s doings at Naples, says that “they pro- 
posed terms to Troubridge with that effrontery which characterises their 
= proceedings, but which is as often successful as it is impudent.” f : 

ot so, however, on the present occasion. For ’tis not even in French 
mortals always to command success; though here, as usual, they had 
done more,—deserved it. Their great admirer, Lord Chesterfield, re- 
marked applaudingly of the French, that many of them want common 
sense, many more common learning, but that their pleasant assurance 
carries all before them. 

Hazlitt observes that more undertakings fail for want of spirit than for 
want of sense. “Confidence gives a fool the advantage over a wise 
man.” 

In feu to the question, How came the swaggering arrogance of 
Dr. Parr to meet with such success in company? how was it that in his 
lifetime this insolence of assumption prospered? De Quincey replies, 
partly if not mainly “ through the insolence itself: in all cases that does 
wonders. The great majority of men are ready to swear by any man’s 
words, if he does but speak with audacity.”§ For, as Adam Smith has , 
observed, men of no more than ordinary discernment never rate any per- 
son higher than he appears to rate himself. He seems doubtful himself, 
they say, whether he is perfectly fit for such a situation or such an office, 
and immediately give the preference to some impudent blockhead, who 
entertains no doubt about his own qualifications.||_ What says the mock- 
ing philosopher of Ferney?—serious for onee : 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF IMPUDENCE. 


Les vrais talens se taisent ou s’enfuient, 
Découragés des dégoits qwils essuient ; 
Les faux talens sont hardis, effrontés, 
Souples, adroits, et jamais rebutés.{] 


Dryden had condensed the same complaint into a couplet, a century 


For bold knaves thrive without a grain of sense, 
But good men starve for want of impudence.** 


* The Man of Feeling, ch. xii. + Southey’s Life of Nelson, ch. vi. 

} Round Table: Essay on Manner. § De Quincey’s Works, vol. vi. p. 90. 
|| Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vi. sect. iii. 

§ Voltaire, Satires: Les Chevaux et les Anes. 

** Epilogue to Lee’s Tragedy of Constantine the Great. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLES AND THEIR LEGENDS. 


Part I. 


Havine spent five or six days at Weymouth, enjoyed the bath- 
ing, made so luxurious by its velvety shores, steamed thence across 
to Portland, peeped there into quarries rich with fossils, toiled up 
precipitous roads to its new fortifications, and crept along breezy 
cliffs to gain a view of its magnificent breakwater, paid a visit to 
the iron-bound Warrior, then lying off Portland, made a sketch 
of old Sandsfoot Castle, walked to Wyke, and thence on to the 
ferry-bridge, by means of which the curious isthmus of sand and 
pebbles which nearly unites Portland to the mainland is completed 
—having thus almost exhausted the Weymouth sights, we deter- 
mined to spend the remainder of a short autumn holiday in a 
visit to the Channel Isles. 

The fog, which, at our starting in the early morning for Jersey, 
was so dense as to retard the progress of the steamer to one-half its 
usual speed, cleared off shortly before we reached the Caskets, a 
pile of enormous rocks, surmounted by a lighthouse, which rise 

recipitously and grandly from the sea about twelve miles from 

uernsey. The beautiful deep-blue water which surrounds the 
Channel Isles was rippling gently at the feet of the Caskets, and 
gave but little indication of the iow with which, during the storms 
of winter, it dashes over the rocks; but even now one could not 
but pity the keepers of this desolate lighthouse, cut off as they are 
. for many months of the year from communication with the rest of 
the world. They are dependent on Alderney for food, and even 
for fresh water, for the spring said to have been discovered b 
pigeons, and which the old chroniclers tell us “ gushed out with 
most sweet water,” has long since dried up. 

The sun shone bright on Castle Cornet as we neared it to anchor 
for a while in the harbour of. St. Peter’s Port, and disembark the - 
luggage for Guernsey, with which our steamer was heavily laden. 
Two hours later we were in the bay of St. Owen, on the western 
side of Jersey, and steaming safely round the Corbiére rocks, 
which now rose bright and clear from the sea; at high tide they 
- disappear beneath its surface, and many a sad tale is told of ships 

dashed to pieces when, in the dark, wild, winter nights, they are 
thrown by the surging waters against the sharp sides of the Cor- 
biére. We entered now the lovely bay of St. Brelade, with its 
picturesque old church on the cliff, and assing the martello tower 
at its eastern end, we steamed into the hey of St. Aubin, skirted 
by its low mountain range, and studded with bright houses and 
gardens, over which the fortress of Elizabeth Castle, on its sea- 
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girt rock, seems to watch as faithfully as though the modern pier 
of St. Helier’s and the Regent Fort had not rendered her pro- 
tection unnecessary to the town’she has so long guarded. At high 
tide the landing is accomplished at once from the steamer to the 
pier, but we were not fortunate enough to arrive when this was 
practicable. Boats rowed by men in very French-looking blouses 
soon surrounded us; we took our seats in one already half full of 
passengers, many of whom were laden with flowers and fish, which 
they had brought from Guernsey, Jersey being willing to draw 
from her sister isle her chief supply of both these articles, offering 
to Guernsey in return the splendid fruit for which she is so 
famous. 

Escaping from the voluble assistance of the boatmen and porters, 
and driving through the narrow streets of St. Helier’s, we took 
up our abode at Bree’s Hotel, a comfortable and well-ordered 
boarding-house, at the northern end of the town. 

There are few fine buildings in St. Helier’s; the new markets 
are capacious, and — oe arranged, but they have lost much 
of the picturesque charm which some twenty years ago belonged 
to the old Place, in which Jersey women, dressed in quaint costume, 
and vociferating in curious patois, sat by their richly-laden baskets. 
Now the well-filled tidy stalls, and the quiet women who attend 
them, are little different from those one sees in the markets of 
English country towns. 

One of the prettiest walks from St. Helier’s is along the St. 
Saviour’s road, past Government House, with its sentinel mount- 
ing guard at the lodge, to the church and cemetery of St. Saviour’s. 
The churchyard is on an eminence commanding a beautiful view . 
of St. Catherine’s Bay, and the cemetery, which is well kept, and 
full of lovely flowers, tells many a tale of the coming of English 
— to find only their “ last home” in the soft climate of Jersey. 

ot far from the church is the old house of Grainville, —— 
by one of those long avenues of overarching trees which are now 
disappearing from Jersey. Everywhere trees are being cut down, 
hedgerows taken away, and the roads widened; some say that 
this, by rendering the island less damp and close, will improve it; 
others think that during the cold winds which prevail so long in 
winter and spring, the want of shelter afforded by the trees will 
be much felt. Whichever of these opinions may prove correct, 
there is no doubt that Jersey will lose much of the peculiar cha- 
racter of its beauty by being deprived of its long shady lanes 
and hedgerows, brignt with fern and gaily-tinted wild flowers. 

The bays of Jersey, however her rh a scenery may be altered, 
must ever retain their grand and varied beauty; and a visit to 
several of these was very agreeably paid in a waggonette, with plea- 
sant companions, a day or two after our arrival. Skirting St. 
Aubin’s Bay, with its soft sands and calm blue sea, we drove 
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through the pretty little town, and, ascending a hill just beyond it, 
St. Brelade’s Bay, encircled by craggy rocks of a rich brown 
colour, came into view. Its church, said to have been consecrated 
early in the twelfth century, stands on a rock, which rises from the 
very edge of the water. In the churchyard there is a small 
chapel, built before the church itself, and called in olden times 
“La Chapelle des Pécheurs.” All that now remain of this chapel 
to show anything of its having been devoted to sacred purposes, 
_ are the very faint colours of some fresco paintings on the inner 

walls; it has been used as an artillery storehouse, and is now filled 
with farm rubbish. Going inland for a few miles, by St. Peter’s 
and towards St. Mary’s churches, several picturesque old manor- 
houses are passed. To one of them, that of St. Owen, is attached 
a legend, as interesting as any I heard while in Jersey. It tells of 
a certain “ladye of St. Owen,” who, in the reign of our Henry VII, 
overcame the dangers of sca and land in order to obtain from the 
king a fair trial for her noble and falsely-accused husband. 

Sir Philip de Carteret, seigneur of St. Owen, had made an enemy 
of the then Governor of Jersey, one Matthew Baker, by endeavour- 
ing to protect from his cruelty and extortion the poor islanders, 
who often appealed to De Carteret to redress the wrongs inflicted 
on them by Baker. De Carteret was too noble and upright, and 
too much beloved, for Baker to venture to attack him openly; he 
therefore concocted a secret plot by which he hoped to ruin the 
man he hated. 

A letter, written and dropped there by Baker, was found by 
one of his followers in a dry ditch on the road between the manor- 
house of St. Owen and the town of St. Helier’s. The letter was 
carried to Baker, who, on opening it, feigned the greatest horror 
at finding it was written by De Carteret, and contained an offer 
from him to some Norman nobles, to betray, on certain conditions, 
the whole island to the French. Little suspecting the plot that 
was being carried on against him, De Carteret remained quietly in 
his grand old manor-house with his fair young wife, Margaret de 
Harliston, then daily expecting the first of those numerous sons of 
whom she was destined to be the proud and happy mother; but 
ere his first child arrived, the cruel enemy of De Carteret had so 
far succeeded in his plans as to obtain from Clement de Hardy, the 
bailiff of the island, before whom he laid the letter signed in 
De Carteret’s name, an order to seize the seigneur of St. Owen, 
and confine him in the dungeons of Mont Orgueil Castle as a 
traitor to his king and country. Conscious of his innocence, Sir 
Philip calmly resigned himself to his present fate, rejoicing to hear 
that, according to the custom of the times, the charge brought 
against him was to be maintained and tried in mortal combat 
between him and Roger de Boutillier, the follower of Baker, who 
had picked up the letter, and who, bold and bad as his master, had 
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been made by him a confidant in the treachery, by which he 
hoped to rid himself of De Carteret. ‘God will prove me true 
and loyal, dear one; the victory will be mine,” said Sir Philip, 
when, tenderly embracing his weeping wife, he left her to bring 
forth in bitter grief her first-born son. Scarcely was the babe a 
week old, when the news reached the unhappy lady that Baker 
was on the eve of starting for England to lay before the king the 
proofs of De Carteret’s guilt, that he and the bailiff had so intimi- 
dated the friends of Sir Philip, that none dared venture to raise 
their voice for him, and that an order had been issued that no boat 
nor vessel should leave the island without a special permit from De 
Hardy during the absence of Baker. 

No triend to help the noble seigneur who had so often helped 
them; no one to take up the cause of him who had shed his blood 
and fought when but a boy at his father’s side to defend his 
country! Not one, but the true-hearted wife, and she young, 
delicate, and but a week a mother; what can she do? What can 
she not do, trusting in God, and loving her husband with woman’s 
own devotion? She rises from her couch, leaves her babe with its 
careful nurse, and, as the old chronicler says, “ Se confiant totalle- 
ment en Dieu, qui est la vrage supporte des pauvres aflligés,” she 
embarks under cover of the night with but one boatman in a small 
sailing-boat for England, determined to defend there her husband’s 
honour, and to appeal to the king himself for an investigation into 
the foul charges brought against De Carteret. Rough and stormy 
is the night, but the little boat speeds over the waves, and the brave 
“ladye” reaches Guernsey as the morning dawns, and learns there 
that Baker has just set sail for England, but that on board the 
same vessel has started William de Beauvoir, whom she knows to 
be an old and true friend of her husband’s. Strong in her woman’s 
love, and comforted by the thought that one friend at least precedes 
her, Margaret again embarks. Wildly the bark scuds before the 
wind, and often does her faithful follower dread that the huge waves 
will engulph it in their fury; but still it rides on, and at last the 
“ladye” reaches Poole. A crowd of people are on the pier as the 
little boat, bearing the brave woman and loving wife, draws near. 
Poor Margaret’s heart sinks as she sees amongst them the cruel 
governor, and dreads to think of what he will do if he discovers 
who it is that has followed him from Jersey. But as if the elements 
themselves would befriend the faithful wife, a storm of rain and 
hail comes down, so violent that Baker and his followers are driven 
by it to take shelter in the town, and Margaret, drenched with wet, 
and trembling with fear and cold, lands undiscovered by her enemy, 
is received by a gentleman named De Haviland, and rests one night 
beneath his hospitable roof. Fain would the kind host and his 
wife have kept longer with them the weary lady, but she, feeling 
how much may be lost by the least delay, starts the next morning 
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on horseback for Salisbury, and thence on to London. Here 
Margaret was received and protected by one well able to give her 
that aid of which she wor so much in need. The good, kind 
Bishop Fox, then a member of the privy council, and held in great 
respect at court, took to his home the “ — of St. Owen,” and 
obtained for her an early audience of King Henry. With all the 
eloquence of woman’s ioe the lady pleaded her husband’s cause; 

roudly she spoke of his unblemished fame, of the many services 

e had rendered to his king and country. “ We ask but a fair 
hearing, sire,” she said, rising from the suppliant attitude into which 
she had fallen when first admitted to the king’s presence, and 
standing before him with the dignity of one who knew the recti- 
tude of in for whom she pleaded—“ we entreat only that you will 
graciously cause the matter to be investigated; we fear not but that 
this will prove to your majesty the faith and loyalty of my noble 
— and the baseness of those who have so falsely accused 

im.” 

King Henry listened attentively while Margaret told of how 
Sir Philip had provoked the hatred of Baker by summoning him 
po gp before him, to answer charges of cruelty and extortion 
made against him by the islanders. He grew interested as she 
_ of the sudden apprehension of De Carteret, and of his being 

rown into a dungeon without being permitted to say a word in 
contradiction of the charge laid against him; of the care taken b 
the governor that no means of communication, either with his 
friends or with people of influence in England, should be permitted 
to his prisoner; of the mortal combat which Baker had appointed 
to take place on St. Lawrence’s-day between De Carteret, enfeebled 
as he would be by confinement, anxiety, and starvation, and Le 
Boutillier, who, though also detained in the castle of Mont Orgueil, 
was well fed and comfortably lodged there, and whose uninjured 
health and strength would therefore give him an easy victory. As 
the lady finished her recital, and the good bishop and De Beauvoir, 
who were present, added their testimony to hers as to the loyalty 
of the seigneur and the treachery of the governor, Henry stopped 
them by saying he was well convinced of the truth and devotion of 
the De Carterets, who, fathers and sons, had for many generations 
been faithful subjects of the crown of England; that he had means 
of knowing Sir Philip to be no less loyal than his ancestors, and 
that, therefore, he should at once grant an order for his release, 
before even hearing the accusations of Baker. As Margaret, with 
joy and gratitude, Yeft the royal presence, she met, on the very stairs 
of the palace, the governor of Som, who little thought that he 


‘had been preceded in his treacherous visit by the noble-hearted 


wife of Sir Philip. Overwhelmed with confusion and disappoint- 
ment, he was shown into the council-chamber, to hear there how 


_ harmlessly his base attempts on De Carteret had fallen, and to listen 
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to the stern reproaches of King Henry, who deprived him of his 
government, and sharply rebuked him for the cruelties he had prac- 
tised while in office. 

The rest of this “ true historie” is soon told: 

The “ladye of St. Owen,” now under the escort of her kind, 
true friend, Sir William de Beauvoir, speedily set sail for Jersey, 
and arrived there on the eve of St. Lawrence, just in time to save 
her husband from the combat, which must have proved fatal to 
him, for Boutillier had caused pitfals to be dug in the ground on 
which they were to fight, in order that De Carteret, by falling un- 
awares into one of them, might assure him of the victory. 

Many years after this did Sir Philip and his fearless, loving 
wife live in happiness at St. Owen. At length the “ladye” was left 
a widow with eleven sons, brave, noble youths, worthy of the race 
from whence they sprung, and of the mother who bore them. She 
lived to see them rise to honours, and died in a good old age at her 
own manor-house. A low postern-gate, overgrown with brambles 
and ivy, was pointed out to us as we passed as the one by which 
the “ladye” had issued on the night that she began her perilous 
voyage. 

There are many other traditions told of the De Carterets and 
their old manor-house. Here it was that Charles I., when driven 
from England, took refuge for a time with some of the de- 
scendants of Margaret. Here, too, hangs the old picture of a 
horse, of which it is told that once, when a De Carteret was hotly 
pursued by the French, who were then invading the island, he 
was so sore pressed, after a long gallop, as to have no means left 
to escape from his pursuers but that of taking a desperate leap 
over a deep hollow lane between two high banks. His noble 
horse, exhausted though it was, seemed to rally all its strength to 
save its master; it took the leap, and even carried De Carteret on 
to the gate of the manor-house, but, as he alighted, his brave steed 
sank beneath him and expired, gasping out its last breath as it 
secured the safety of its lord. 

Leaving the old manor-house we took the road towards the 
high cliffs which rise from the flat sandy shores of St. Owen’s 
Bay, passing, as we went, many a cottage-garden in which the 
rose and fuchsia bloomed in rich luxuriance, and the gigantic 
cabbage-plants grew with straight bare stalks to a marvellous 
height. We reached at length the little village of L’Etac, nestled 
down amongst, and sheltered by, enormous crag ayainst which 
the waves of the Atlantic beat with restless grandeur. 

Ordering luncheon at the little inn, we strolled along the fine 
sandy beach, covered with shells, towards a precipitous promontory 
on which some fortifications are built, and obtained thence a fine 
view of Sark, and a distant one of the French shores. 

From L’Etac to Bouley Bay we drove through a rich fertile 
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country, gaining clear views of the French coast, with the bright 
blue sea between us and it, until the driver stopped and told us to 
walk to the edge of the cliff and look at the bay. Surely it 
would be difficult to find a view more lovely than that which lay 
beneath us. ‘The sea, deep and blue, rippled with a gentle white 
foam on the bright yellow sands; the massive rocks and lofty 
cliffs, covered with heath and fern, rose at least two hundred feet 
on each side of the bay; beyond, the white cliffs of France glit- 
tered in the sunshine. From the centre of the bay an abrupt rock 
of a greenish colour juts out, and near this stands a little white 
inn, from which a zig-zag path, bordered by ferns and wild heaths, 
leads, on one side, to a pier of grey stone, and, on the other, to a 
small battery, on which some guns are mounted. We loitered 
long in this charming spot, and left it with regret. On our way 
back to St. Helier’s, we saw from a little distance the tower of La 
Hougue Bie, whence a very fine view of the whole island is ob- 
tained. We did not wait to mount the hill which leads to this 
tower, but we listened to the legend which is told of it, and which 
runs thus: 
Many years ago, tradition says not how many, the marshy 
rounds around the parish of St. Lawrence were infested by a 
sae dragon, which spread terror and destruction wherever it 
went. The miserable people saw every day not only their cro 
and their cattle devoured, but even they themselves and their little 
ones continually fell a prey to this fearful monster, whom no one 
in the island appeared able or willing to attack. At length news 
came to the almost despairing people that a brave Norman knight, 
the Lord of Hambye, had heard of their distress, and had deter- 
mined to encounter and destroy the dragon. Great was the joy 
felt at this report, and still greater did it grow when this valiant 
seigneur, accompanied by his squire, crossed the sea and landed on 
the island. The hopes of the people rose high as they looked 
upon the massive form and the bright bold eye of the Lord of 
Hambye, and many a prayer for his success followed him, as, with 
his attendant, he started in search of the monster. * 
All night long the sounds of the combat were heard by the 
listening people, who, as morning dawned, ventured towards the 
lace where their brave deliverer had found and fought with the 
agon. As they approached, they saw that the brute, which had 
so long devastated their country, lay dead; but, alas! the noble 
knight no longer lived. Not far from the conquered monster, 
extended, as if in sleep, was he, and leaning over him, apparently 
in deep grief, was his squire. In answer to their sorrowful questions, 
the squire told how in dying the dragon had emitted from its 
nostrils such a pestilential breath that the seigneur, exhausted b 
his lengthened struggle, had sunk expiring beneath it, and that he 
himself, while striving to drag his beloved lord from beyond its 
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influence, had nearly fallen a victim also to its poison. With 
teful reverence the islanders lifted the corpse of him who had 
ied in saving them; they carried it to its burial, and raised over 
it a high mound of earth. The squire, in the mean while, sped 
back to Normandy, where the Lady of Hambye lovingly and 
anxiously awaited the return of her husband. Deeply did she 
grieve at his sad fate, and long was it before the widowed lady 
could be brought to listen to the last message which the squire, 
with seeming reluctance, declared to have been sent her by him 
from his master. This was, that she should bestow her hand on the 
trusty servant who had accdmpanied him to his perilous and fatal 
encounter. The lady, deceived by the squire, complied with what 
she believed to be the dying request of her husband. But very 
brief was the triumph of him who had so treacherously obtained 
her hand; his conscience would not be silenced, and on the bridal 
night the wretched man in his dreams revealed to the horrified 
lady that, enamoured of her charms, he had determined to gain 
her, and had for this purpose murdered the Lord of Hambye while 
he lay wearied and sleeping, after his combat with the dragon. 
The poor affrighted lady fled from the chamber, and on the morrow 
the guilty squire, summoned before the judges, confessed his crime, 
and shortly after received the punishment he so well deserved. 
The lady, to show the loving memory in which she held her lord, 
caused the mound of earth beneath which he lay to be raised far 
higher, and built on its summit a chapel, which was sufficiently 
elevated to be seen from her own castle at Cottances. 

As we drew near to St. Helier’s, in one of the tree-covered old 
roads, we found it necessary to make our horses walk slowly 
through a crowd of white goats and kids which came bounding 
and skipping towards us. On asking the cause of the sudden 
appearance of so large a flock of these pretty creatures, our driver 
told us that they belonged to a poor lady , who, from a love disap- 
rye in early life, had gone mad, and who, deceived by man, 
nad given her affection to these dumb but loving creatures. She 
followed them, leading by the hand a little girl, and dressed in a 
large flapping hat, and short brown dress, she looked calm; and as 
the gentle goats clustered round her, and put their noses confidingly 
on her hand, she smiled, and seemed to rejoice in the knowledge 
that their love, at least, was hers. __ 

The next day our excursion was in an opposite direction—start- 
-ing from Bree’s, and going through the town by the parish 

church, built, it is said, as early as 1341, and enjoying what may 
truly be called a “ green old age,” for it is almost entirely covered 
with ivy, we drove through St. Clement’s towards Grouville, on 
our way to Mont Orgueil Castle. There is nothing much to 
admire on the road until the village of Grouville is‘ reached, but 
this, with its picturesque cottages, its grey church, and its avenue 
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-roads, like lengthened bowers, running from it in every direction, 
is as pretty a piece of scenery as one could wish to see. A walk 
beneath tree-arches brought us to an extensive common over- 
looking Grouville Bay, on the northern extremity of which, standin 
in bold relief against the bright blue sky, was Mont Sugeall 
Castle. Many recollections of a merry pic-nic, years ago, with 
those whose “ places” are now “ vacant” amongst us, came to my 
mind as I looked on the grand old castle. I fancied I could almost 
hear the gay laugh which then echoed in the gloomy chambers as 
we wandered about listening to the tales of how Charles II. had 
spent many months in rooms whose only hangings now were the 
lichen and the'moss—of how poor Prynne, incarcerated in its 
dungeons, had retained even there his love for poetry, and his 

atriotic hopes—of how a De Carteret, assisted by Sir Richard 
Fratliston, the father of “our ladye of St. Owen,” had driven 
from the castle its French invaders. All this came back to me as 
I stood now and saw again Mont Orgueil on its rocky headland 
jutting far out into the sea, its massive walls and keep apparently 
as firm as when last I looked upon them; and I could not but 
think how different is man to the works of his own creation—how 
he, as “a flower of the field, passeth away,” while they stand to 
show to many generations what he by his skill and industry has 
produced. But a shout of “Take care, or you will be shot!” 
soon interrupted my train of thought. Small scarlet flags 
appeared in all directions on the common, and the sharp ping of a 
bullet, as it whistled by and struck the target, announced that the 
volunteers of Jersey had taken possession of this open space to 
practise rifle-shooting. Thus warned, we made a somewhat hasty 
retreat, and returned by good roads commanding at times lovely 
views of the sea to St. Helier’s. 

The steamer for Guernsey left St. Helier’s at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and, after two hours of roughish passage, entered the 
harbour of St. Peter’s Port, or, as it has been prettily called, “The 
Harbour of the Three Queens”—Elizabeth’s reign having seen 
the building of the old south pier, Queen Anne’s that of the old 
north pier, and our own Queen Victoria’s the laying of the first 
stone of the pier and harbour, which are still in progress. 


CARDINAL POLE: 
OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


By Harrison ArnsworrTu. 


Book the Second. 
VI. 


HOW PHILIP, WITH FOUR-AND-TWENTY NOBLE GUESTS, DINED AT ARTHUR’S 
ROUND TABLE IN WINCHESTER CASTLE; AND HOW THE FEAST ENDED. 


THE royal couple sojourned at Wolvesey Castle for a week, and 
during that time a series of grand entertainments were given to 
all the nobility who had attended the marriage ceremony. Pageants 
were exhibited in the city, and in the pleasant meads beyond the 
South Gate sports and pastimes of various kinds took place—to 
wit, archery, horse-races, foot-races, throwi.g of heav — 
wrestling, rowing and swimming matches in the Itchen, 
baiting, badger-baiting, bull-running, cock-fighting, duck-hunting 
in the river, and other diversions, in which our ancestors delighted. 
These sports, many of which were novel to them, afforded much 
amusement to Philip and the Spanish nobles. 

Mindful of his promise to the Duke of Norfolk to feast his grace 
at Arthur's Round Table in Winchester Castle, Philip appointed 
the day before his departure for the banquet. Twenty-four guests 
were invited, half of whom were English nobles, and the other 
half Spanish grandees. 

In the midst of the great hall of the castle, which was more 
than a hundred and fifty feet long, and with a lofty roof of open 
rafters, richly sculptured, was placed 


Old Arthur’s boar 


in other words, the famous Round Table, at which King Arthur 
and his illustrious knights had often feasted. 

_ Framed by Uter Pendragon, Arthur’s royal sire, who flou- 
rished early in the sixth century, or more than twelve hundred 
years ago, this wondrous table was given by him to King Leode 


—the of warlike years, 


* All rights reserved. 
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graunce of Camelyard, who held it in high esteem.. When Leode- 
graunce bestowed his fair daughter, the lovely but erring Guenever, 
upon Arthur, he sent him at the same time, as the richest present 
he could bestow, the royal table, causing it to be conveyed by a 
hundred knights. Enchanted with the gift, Arthur forthwith in- 
stituted the order of the Round Table (the earliest military order 
of knighthood), and had the places appointed for himself and his 
twenty-four knights blessed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. So 


runs the legend. But by whomsoever fashioned, the Round Table — 


was at least remarkable for antiquity in the time of Henry VIIL., 
who had it fresh painted for use at the banquet given by him to 
the Emperor Charles V. It still exists, as we have already in- 
timated, and is constructed of stout oaken planks, painted in 
parti-coloured rays, on the borders of which 


Some British pen has sketched the names renowned, 
In marks obscure, of Arthur’s deathless peers. 


Obscure as are the characters, the names of Sir Tristram, Sir 
Launcelot, Sir Galahad, Sir Percival, Sir Gawaine, Sir Ector, 
Sir Bors, and other peerless knights, may be read upon this 
scroll of fame. In Cromwell’s time the Round Table narrowly 
escaped destruction from the parliamentary soldiers, who never 
lost an opportunity of committing sacrilege of some kind. ‘They 
set it up as a target, and perforated it with bullets. In the centre 
of the board is the Tudor rose, and the sovereign’s place is in- 
dicated by a full-length portrait of Henry VIII., seated under a 
canopy with an ermine mantle over his shoulders, and holding the 
orb and sword. 

The great hall in which the Round Table was set was hung 
with ancient and somewhat faded Arras, representing in one place 
the interview of the twelve Roman knights with Arthur, and in 
another the renowned British king receiving his sword Excalibur 
from the Lady of the Lake. Five-and-twenty suits of armour 
of colossal size were placed on stands against the walls, while the 
intervals were filled with trophies composed of shields, spears, 
swords, battle-axes, maces, re other weapons. The cushion of 
each chair was embroidered in letters of gold with the name of its 
occupant. A curiously carved oak chair, in which bluff King Hal 
had sat, was assigned to Philip. On his right sat the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and on the left the Duke of Norfalk. The place next to 
Gardiner was allotted to the Duke of Alva, while Norfolk’s neigh- 
bour was the Duke of Medina Celi. In this wise were the twenty- 
four guests disposed—English and Spanish nobles alternately. 

No diaper covered the capacious board. But it was loaded with 
salvers, dishes, goblets, and plates of gold and silver. Sideboards, 
also, glittering with plate and drinking vessels, were ranged around 
the hall. A multitude of pages, esquires, and gentlemen were in at- 
tendance. The banquet consisted of five courses, and comprised. cal- 
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vered salmon, stewed lampries, slices of sturgeon, a porpoise in 
armour, soused pike and bream, trout from the Itchen—pro- 
nounced delicious—roast cygnets, a roast heron, wild-boar pie, 
a roast haunch of venison, a roast kid, ruffs, dotterels, bitterns, 
and many other good things. No restraint was placed upon his 
guests by the King, who, by his easy and jovial deportment, 
seemed to invite familiarity. e Spanish grandees declared they 
had never before seen their royal master so full of mirth, and the 
Duke of Norfolk vowed that he equalled the Emperor in good fel- 
lowship. Certes, his Majesty jested as much, and laughed as heartily 
as the rest of the company. So infectious was the merriment, that 
even the stern features of the Duke of Alva relaxed into a smile. 

At the close of the repast, and as soon as the chargers and other 
dishes had been removed, an immense silver bowl, covered by a 
lid, was placed upon the table by the three gigantic yeomen of the 
guard, Og, Gog, and Magog—a task not accomplished without 
some Gilleciey-—ennides the laughter of the guests, who eyed the 
stupendous vessel with astonishment. 

“Tf that bowl be filled with hippocras, sire,” exclaimed the Duke 
of Norfolk, “there must be enough liquor within it to drown us 
all, or to float a man-of-war.” 

Before any reply could be made, the attention of the company 
was attracted by a ringing sound proceeding from the vessel. 

All the guests looked towards their royal host as if for explanation. 

“ | know not what it means,” said the King, who appeared as 
much surprised as the rest. “ Take off the lid, and let us see.” 

The order was obeyed by Og, whose countenance wore a broad 

rin, and as he raised the cover, the cause of the strange sounds. 

ecame manifest. In the midst of a sea of hippocras floated a 
silver boat, in which was seated Xit, in the guise of the En- 
chanter Merlin, and holding in his hand a silver ladle, with which 
he had struck the sides of the bowl, to intimate his presence. 
Raising himself carefully, so as not to upset the frail bark in which 
he was placed, the dwarf bowed as gracefully as circumstances 
would permit to Philip, and said, “ Doubtless your Majesty is sur- 

rised to see me here, but I trust I shall not incur your sovereign 
Saateemee when I say that my desire to be present at your banquet 
led me to adopt this expedient to gain admittance. Besides, I may 
be useful,” he added, flourishing the ladle. 

“Thou art welcome, thou sprightly imp,” replied Philip, laugh- 
ing. “ Keep our goblets filled, that is all we require from thee.” 

“Gramercy, sire, I will endeavour to perform the office of butler 
to your entire satisfaction,” replied Xit, filling the cup extended to 
him by the King. . 

After all the guests had been served, with great expedition and 
skill, Philip said to the dwarf, “ Now, sirrah, a toast.” 

“T am greatly honoured by the command, sire,” replied Xit 
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“ My toast, Iam well assured, will be drunk’ with enthusiasm, both 
by your Majesty and your illustrious guests. I will give your royal 
consort, and our most gracious mistress, the Queen. May heaven 
shed its choicest blessings upon her!” 

“Well said, thou merry knave!” cried Philip “No toast 
could be more agreeable to us. My lords, we will dedicate this 
cup to the Queen.” 

e toast was rapturously drunk by the assemblage, but just as 
the goblets were emptied an unexpected incident occurred. In 
the excitement of the moment, and while waving the ladle, Xit 
lost his balance, and plunged headforemost into the vinous flood 
beneath him. As he emerged the next moment, his half-drowned 
appearance caused shouts of laughter from the company, which 
were echoed by all the pages, esquires, and other attendants. 

“Marry, thou hast had a bath such as few men have enjoyed,” 
observed Philip, laughing. 

“T would rather it had been water, sire,” spluttered Xit. “I shall 
never enjoy the flavour of hippocras again. I pray you let me be 
taken hence.” 

“There is no hurry,” cried the Duke of Norfolk, laughing im- 
moderately. “ Wecannot let thee go yet. Make the most of thy 
position, and quaff thy fill. The wine is spoiled for all but thee.” 

“Were I to quaff more than I have already done, I should 
become a sorry spectacle, your grace, and might offend this noble 
company,” observed Xit. “I have no desire to die the death of 
the Duke of Clarence.” 

“Take him hence,” said Philip, who thought the jest had lasted 
long enough; “but let him not out of the bowl till its contents 
be emptied.” 

On this, the three giants, lifting the mighty bowl from the 
table, conveyed it to another part of the hall, where they set it 
down. The king’s commands were scrupulously obeyed. Notwith- 
standing Xit’s piteous entreaties to be set free, he was detained a 
prisoner till the whole of the hippocras had been drunk. To this 
end the giants lent their best assistance, but before it could be fully 
accomplished the King and his noble guests had departed. So 
ended the banquet at Arthur’s Round Table. 

Next day Philip and Mary, attended by their whole court, and 


by the Spanish grandees, quitted Winchester, and proceeded by 
easy stages to Windsor. 


VII. 


OF PHILIP’S PUBLIC ENTRY INTO LONDON, 


THE court had not been long at Windsor Castle, ere most of 
the Spanish grandees who had accompanied Philip, finding that 
owing to the terms of the marriage-treaty, which were strictly 
enforced by Gardiner and the council, no posts could be given 
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them in the government, quitted England in disgust. As the Duke 
of Alva took leave of the King, he observed, “I am loth to leave 
your Majesty with this people, but as you have no present need 
of my services, while I may be of use to the Emperor, I deem it 
best to go.” 

“Have no fears for me, my Lord Duke,” replied Philip. “I 


- am perfectly secure. I have paid a heavy price for the support of 


the English nobles—but I think I can count upon it.” 

“ Do not trust them, sire. The English nobles are treacherous 
as corrupt, and will fall off when most needed. Had your Majesty 
but listened to me, and pursued the bold course I suggested, you 
might now be King of England—not in name wattle, but in 
reality. It is not yet too late. Say the word, and I remain.” 

“No; you must go, Alva. I grieve to part with you, as with 
7 other nobles, but your presence here is prejndvcial to my 

ns.” 
pe I see not how that can be, sire. You yield too much to Eng- 
lish prejudices, Pardon me for saying so, but you ought to be 
lord and master in your own house, and not subject to your wife 
—albeit she is a Queen.” 

“ Why, so I am, Alva,” replied the King, smiling. “ Her Ma- 
jesty refuses me nothing.” 

“ Except the matrimonial crown, sire,” said the Duke, bluntly. 
“ She will not give you that. Neither will she place the supreme 
power of government in your hands, nor cause you to be declared 
presumptive heir to the crown.” 

“ She dare not do so, Alva,” observed Philip, coldly. 

“T know not that,” said the Duke. “For such a result all 
should be dared.” 

“ Her Majesty will accede to my wishes in due time,” said the 
King. “ Should there be an heir to the throne, all difficulties 
will be removed.” 

“ Ay, if there should—but the event may never occur,” cried 
Alva, impatiently. “ Again I say, why wait? With such a prize 
within your grasp, why hesitate to seize it? Oh! that your Majesty 
would leave the work to me.” 

“T could not trust you,” said the King. “ You would ruin all 
by precipitancy. My plan is slow, but sure. Farewell, my Lord 
Duke. The saints give you a good journey to Brussels. Com- 
mend me in all love a duty to the Emperor, and say that in 
due time I trust he will have a grandson.” 

“ Would I could add that heresy were completely extirpated from 
the realm, and the papal supremacy re-established,” observed Alva. 

“That will follow immediately on the arrival of Cardinal Pole,” 
said Philip. ““ Most of the English nobles and men of wealth, as 
you know, have shared in the monstrous spoliation of the Church 
that occurred during the two previous reigns, and these persons 
will never acknowledge the supreme ualliaing of the Pontiff, 
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unless their ill-gotten possessions are secured to them. Until 
this point be conceded by his Holiness, the Lord Chancellor as- 
sures me it will be futile and even dangerous to propose the mea- 
sure. Manriquez has been despatched to Rome to argue the 
matter with the Pope, and, till the question be decided, Cardinal 
Pole must be detained at Brussels, This you will éxplain to the 
Emperor.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Alva. “I half hope the Pope may refuse 
your Majesty's request, and then you will be compelled to have re- 
course to me to force these robbers to disgorge their plunder. ”Tis 
a dreadful wrong to the Church.” 

“T feel the injustice as keenly as you can do, Alva,” rejoined 
the King; “but since the grievance cannot be redressed, it must 
be borne in patience.” 

“Well, we must hope for better days, when these plundcrers 
will meet their deserts on the scaffold and the gibbet,” said Alva. 
“T now take my leave of your Majesty.” So saying, he departed. 

That any assumption of regal power on the part of Philip would 
be resisted, was shown by a slight incident which occurred shortly 
afterwards. On the King’s installation as a Knight of the Garter, 
in order to give greater importance to the proceeding the royal 
arms of England were taken down in Saint George’s Chapel by 
the chief herald, at the instance of Simon Renard, and the arms 
of Castile and Aragon set up in their stead. But as soon as 
the change was dis¢overed by the Earl of Arundel and Sir John 
Gage, they sharply reprimanded the herald, and, at the risk of 
offending Philip, caused the Spanish arms to be forthwith taken 
down and those of England restored. 

Philip had many secret enemies, but none so active or so dangerous 
as the French ambassador. Notwithstanding the ill success of his pre- 
vious plot, and the narrow escape he had run, De Noailles continued 
his intrigues among the factious and discontented. As Mary could 
not refuse to receive him at court without embroiling herself with 
France, he had opportunities of carrying out a design, which he 
had conceived, of occasioning a rupture between the King and 
Queen. Aware of Philip’s infidelities, and of the Queen’s jea- 
lousy of disposition, he did not despair of accomplishing this project. 
By means of spies, who were well paid for the service, he kept a 
strict watch over the King’s proceedings, hoping to make some 
discovery that might serve his purpose. 

From a cause which we shall proceed to explain, Philip began to 
lose the popularity he had acquired on his first arrival. Though he 
continued extremely affable and condescending to the English nobles 
—far more so than he was to those of his own nation—and though he 
made them large gifts, in the hope of securing their friendship, he 
never could overcome their distrust, which was kept alive by the 
subtle practices of the French ambassador. Moreover, Spanish 
usages began to prevail at court, and these were highly distasteful 
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to the English. Greater etiquette and formality were observed. 
The doors were not thrown open as they used to be, and those who 
desired an audience of their Majesties, even on matters of urgency, 
were detained long in the ante-chambers. So that although the King 
did not meddle with the government—at all events not directly—it 
was soon felt that the court was absolutely under his control. 
None but those high in his favour were admitted to him without 
much form and ceremony, which was especially irksome to the 


_ older English nobles, who had enjoyed easy access to the sovereign 


in the reign of Henry VIII. And there was every appearance that 
this strictness would increase rather than dimninish. 

Philip’s public entry into London was not made until the latter 
end of August. Preparatory to the ceremony, the royal pair re- 
moved to Richmond Palace, where they stayed for two or three 
days, and then proceeded by water in a state barge, attended by 
all their retinue in other barges, to the Bishop of Winchester’s 

alace at Southwark. They were received with great ceremony 
y Gardiner, and passed the night under his roof. 

Next day, accompanied by a numerous and magnificent cortége, 
comprising all the chief officers of the court, together with many 
of the nobility, the royal pair passed over London-bridge into the 
City. The Queen, whose splendid attire of cloth of gold blazed 
with jewels of inestimable value, sat in a gilt chariot, drawn by 
six horses in housings of white satin, embroidered with gold, 
ridden by pages of honour in crimson satin. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by three of her principal ladies. Mounted on his 
fiery hobdeies barb, which was trapped with black taffetas, 
guarded with .silver lace, Philip appeared to great advan- 
tage in his black velvet doublet, short mantle bordered with 
pearls, and berret with black and white plumes. He was at- 
tended by fifty horsemen in trappings of crimson velvet, with 
the arms of Spain embroidered on them in gold, with edges of silk 
and gold and fringe of the same. . Besides these, there were fift 
pages in liveries of carnation satin, passmented with silver and blac 
ace, and black silk caps, adorned with carnation and black plumes. 
A troop of halberdiers in full equipments formed the vanguard of 
the royal procession, and another brought up the rear. In front of 
the cortége rode a large band of musicians, consisting of trumpets, 
clarions, kettle-drums, and other martial instruments. These 
musicians were accoutred in scarlet mandillions, guarded with gold, 
and had the royal badge on the front and at the back. The 
pennons of the trumpets and clarions were likewise embroidered 
with the royal arms, and all the horses were caparisoned in scarlet 
satin, guarded with gold lace. As the procession passed over 
London-bridge, a loud peal of ordnance burst from the Tower 
batteries, and was continued by the guns of all the ships moored 
off the wharves, 


At the gate then defending the entrance to the City from the 
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bridge, the three gigantic yeomen of the guard were stationed, who 
reverently uiueak the King and Queen as they passed by, and 
at the conduit of Gracechurch-street, which had been newly de- 
corated for the occasion, was a large painting representing the 
Nine Worthies. Noticeable amongst these august was 
Henry VIII., who was sanchem g in armour, The idea of the 
artist had been to depict the great Defender of the Faith in the 
act of presenting the Bible to his son and successor, Edward VI, 
the sacred volume being inscribed in large characters Verbum Dei ; 
but the device gave great offence to Sestion, who ordered the 
limner, on pain of losing his ears, to obliterate this part of the 
icture, which he accomplished more effectually than tastefully, 
y brushing out the King’s right hand. 

In Cheapside there was another large picture, representing the 
“ Five Philipe” —namely, Philip of Macedon, Philip the Emperor, 
Philip the Bold, Philip the Good, and Philip, Prince of Spain and 
King of England. 

Many pageants were exhibited to the King and Queen on 
their way through the City. All the houses were decorated 
with cloth of gold and silver, arras and velvet, while thousands 
flocked forth to welcome the Queen and her royal consort. Owin 
to the frequent stoppages, the progress of the cortége was slow, an 
it did not reach Whitehall for some hours. 

Philip was by no means satisfied with the reception he had met 
with. The populace had cheered him but slightly; and murmurs 
against Spain, and allusions to the Inquisition, occasionally 
reached his ears. Moreover, he remarked that many persons re- 
garded him with ill-concealed looks of aversion, . 

“These citizens do not like me,” he thought. “Ere long, they 
shall be taught to fear me.” 

Soon after this, a gloom was thrown over the court by the death 
of the Duke of Norfolk. The Queen went into mourning for the 
venerable nobleman, to whom she was sincerely attached, and all 
festivities were suspended. Their Majesties removed to Hampton 
Court, where Philip environed himself more and more in Spanish 
form and etiquette. Difficult of access before, he was now almost 
unapproachable. 


VIII. 


SHOWING HOW CONSTANCE TYRRELL EMBRACED THE REFORMED FAITH. 


WE will now see what had befallen Constance Tyrrell. When 
Father Jerome, in obedience to Philip’s injunctions, went over to 
Southampton to see her, he found her in the Hospital of the Domus 
Dei, in attendance upon Derrick Carver. So far from attempting 
to dissuade her from entering a convent, and devoting her life to 
Heaven, the good priest urged her strongly to carry out her design, 
but, to his great affliction, he found that a sudden and most un- 
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expected change had come over her. The earnest exhortations ad- 
dressed to her by the enthusiastic Derrick Carver had already pro- 
duced a sensible impression, and she seemed more than half-dis- 

d to secede from the Church of Rome, and embrace the Re- 
| wont Faith. In vain Father Jerome remonstrated with her, and 
urged her to fly from the mischievous influence to which she was 
exposed. Failing in his endeavours, he repaired to Master Tyr- 
rell, and informed him of his daughter’s danger; but the old 
merchant treated the matter with indifference, and the worthy 
priest departed with a sad heart. 

Sorely perplexed how to act for the best, Father Jerome, after 
much hesitation and delay, caused a communication to be made to 
the Queen, through her confessor, of the lamentable change that 
had taken place in Constance’s religious opinions. 

Mary manifested great surprise and displeasure at the intelli- 
gence, and directed that Constance should be brought to Hamp- 
ton Court, where her Majesty was then sojourning, in order 
that she might confer with the unhappy maiden in person, and 
see how far the mischief had proceeded, and what could be done 
for its cure. 

Constance accordingly was summoned from Southampton, and 
had several private interviews with the Queen, who soon dis- 
covered that Derrick Carver had succeeded in effecting her con- 
version. By the advice of her Majesty’s confessor, who felt sure 
he could bring back the stray lamb to the fold, Constance was de- 
tained for a time within the palace. 

No mention having been made of this proceeding to Philip, it 
was only by accident that he became aware that Constance was an 
inmate of the palace. On making the discovery, he went, wholly 
unattended, to the apartments wherein he had ascertained she was 
lodged. On entering the ante-chamber, he found old Dorcas, who 
appeared terrified at the sight of him, and who, without stopping 
to be questioned, exclaimed that her young mistress was unable to 
see his Majesty. 

“But I must see her,” rejoined Philip, authoritatively. “Go 
in at once, mistress, and tell her I am here.” 

Seeing from the King’s manner that remonstrance would be use- 
less, the old woman complied, and drawing aside a piece of 
tapestry, entered the inner room. In another moment she re- 
turned, and prayed his Majesty to step in. 

Passing through the tapestry, Philip entered the room, where 
he found Constance alone. She was attired in black, and looked 
~ as death, and was evidently greatly agitated. She made the 

ing a profound reverence, but did not raise her eyes towards him. 

“So you have been here for some days, I find,” cried Philip, 
“and have allowed me to remain in ignorance of your presence, 
though you know how anxious I have been to behold you again. 
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I began to fear I had lost you for ever, and that you had really 
carried your threat into execution, and buried your charms in a 
convent.” 

“ A great change has come over me, sire,” rejoined Constance. 
“T have wholly abandoned that intention.” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” cried the King. “I despatched Father 
Jerome to you, and I — his arguments prevailed?” 

“No, sire,” rejoined Constance; “I have been turned aside 
from my purpose by better arguments than any Father Jerome 
could employ.” 

“Nay, I care not who dissuaded you,” replied Philip, “I am 
content with the resolution you have taken. I have been wretched 
—most wretched since we parted, Constance.” _ 

“Your Majesty cannot have been half so wretched as I have 
been,” she rejoined. ‘ However, I have in some degree recovered 
my peace of mind, and I beseech you not to plunge me into misery 
again.” 

“T must tell you how passionately I adore you,” exclaimed the 
King. “The love which you kindled in my breast when I first 
beheld you burns fiercer than ever, and cannot be extinguished. 
By my hopes of Paradise, fair Constance, I love you—only you.” 

“ Cease, sire, cease!” cried Constance. “I cannot listen to you 
—I must not.” 

“But you must—you shall listen to me,” cried Philip, still 
more passionately, “ You shall hear how constantly I have thought 
of you. Your image has been ever before me. I have tried to 
stifle my love, but without success. It has mastered me, as it 
masters me now. Behold me at your fect, sweet Constance!” 
he added, prostrating himself before her; “not the King—but 
your suppliant—your slave!” 

“ Rise, sire, I entreat you, from this unworthy posture,” cried 
Constance. “ Think of your duty to the Queen—all your love 
should be given to her.” 

“ Such love as I bear for you, sweet Constance, I cannot give 
to her Majesty,” rejoined Philip, “ for as I have just declared, you 
One sole possession of my heart. You need fear no rival in the 

ueen.” « 

“Oh! hush, sire!—hush!” exclaimed Constance, with the 
utmost alarm. ‘“ You are overheard !—ha!—her Majesty!” 

“ The Queen here!” exclaimed Philip, springing to his feet. 

And turning, he perceived that the Queen was pushing aside the 
hangings, and about to enter the room. Close behind her Majesty, 


whose looks proclaimed the depth.of her indignation, came Sir 
John Gage. For a moment, Philip seemed embarrassed, but he 
quickly recovered himself. Mary regarded her faithless consort 
with flashing eyes, but repressed the bitter reproaches that rose to 
her lips, though her heart swelled almost to bursting, and the veins 
on her brow distended with rage. 
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It was an awful moment, and Sir John Gage looked greatly 
troubled. The silence was broken by Constance, who flung her- 
self at the Queen’s feet, exclaiming: 

“ Do not judge me harshly, gracious madam. Do not suppose 
that I have failed in duty?to your Majesty. Do not deem that I 
have been a consenting party tothis meeting. On my soul I have 
not. The King will confirm my assertion. Speak, sire, speak !” 

Unable to resist this appeal, Philip said, “ It is the truth, madam. 
I alone am to blame.” 

“ You hear, gracious madam,” cried Constance. “ His Majesty 
acquits me. My sole crime is, that I have unhappily attracted his 
attention.” 

“ And that is crime enough, minion,” said Mary, regarding her 
fiercely. “You shall expiate the offence with your life. I will 
show you no mercy. Call in the guard, Sir John,” she added to 


ge. 

“Take heed how you obey that order, Sir John,” interposed 
Philip. “Iam equal in authority here, and I forbid you. Your 
Majesty will do well to pause,” he added, with stern significance, 
. = Queen, “ere a breach be made between us that cannot be 
closed.” 

“Oh! do not let me be the cause of misunderstanding be- 
tween yourself and the King your consort, gracious oat 
cried Constance. “Iam not worth it. If my life will restore the 
peace I have unhappily disturbed, take it. I will lay it down freely.” 

“Tt will be best to let her go, madam,” observed Sir John Gage, 
in a low tone. 

There was a pause, during which it was evident that Mary was 
struggling hard with her feelings. Constance, who still remained 
in a Easing posture, watched her countenance with the keenest 
anxiety. Folding his arms on his breast, Philip looked on coldly. 
Mary at length spoke. 

“ You have said truly, minion,” she observed. “ You are not 
worth a quarrel between the King and myself. His Majesty has 
sought to screen you, by taking all blame upon himself, but I am 
not to be deceived. If nothing more, you have been indiscreet.” 

“Indiscretion is a very venial fault,” rejoined Philip. “ But 
even that cannot justly be laid to this damsel’s charge. Since 
her presence annoys you, let her leave the palace and return to 
her family.” 

“ She shall leave the palace, and that.without delay,” rejoined 
Mary. “ But she will be more secure in some religious house than 
with her family.” 

“T pray you let me return to my father,” implored Constance, 
who had risen to her feet. “I will die rather than give you further 
cause of anxiety. But, as your Majesty is aware, I have quitted 
the Church of Rome.” 

“ A heretic!” exclaimed Philip, aghast at the unexpected de- 
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claration. ‘To what is this sad change attributable? When I 
first beheld you, you were zealous and devout.” 

“T am zealous and devout still, I trust, sire,” rejoined Constance. 
“ But my eyes have been opened, and I reject as idolatrous and 
superstitious the worship which I formerly practised.” 

“T lament to hear it,” replied Philip, with a look of pious horror. 
“My confessor, Father Alfonso, shall take you in hand. He will 
convince you of your errors.” 

“Nothing will shake me,” said Constance. “My belief is 
fixed. I would rather endure martyrdom than peril my salvation.” 

“Your firmness may be put to the test,” observed the Queen 
severely. “Your Majesty, methinks,” she added to Philip, will 
scarcely attempt to defend her now.” 

“T am horror-stricken!” exclaimed the King. “I could not 
have believed in so sudden and sad a defection. Who is the author 
of this evil work? To whose baneful counsel have you listened? 
Is it from the would-be assassin, Derrick Carver, that you have 
imbibed these pernicious opinions?” 

“T have heard the truth from his lips, sire,” returned Constance. 

“T guessed as much,” said Philip; “and it is from this polluted 
source that you expect the water of life to flow? I did not be- 
lieve you capable of such weakness. I can no longer oppose her 
Majesty’s design of placing you in some religious house, where 
discipline and good counsel may bring you back to the faith from 
re you have swerved.” 


“If mild measures prove ineffectual, others must be adopted,” 
observed Mary. 

“Do with me as you will,” said Constance, resignedly. “Iam 
in your Majesty’s hands, and am prepared to seal my faith with 
my blood.” 

“Were anything wanting to convince me of the necessity of 
utterly extirpating heresy from the realm, I should now be 
satisfied,” remarked Mary. “An example shall be made of this 
mischievous Derrick Carver. He shall be delivered over to the re- 
ligious tribunals, to be dealt with according to his deserts. Pre- 


pare for immediate departure,” she added to Constance. “I myself 
will give instructions respecting you.” 


Constance bowed submissively. 

By this time the Queen’s anger towards her consort had some- 
what subsided, and she said to him in a somewhat kindlier tone, 
“ Your Majesty can have no further business here. I will pray you 
to accompany me.” 

Philip bowed. As he quitted the chamber with the Queen, 
he cast a parting glance at Constance, who remained in the same 
humble attitude, with her eyes fixed upon the ground. 


End of the Second 
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Book the Third. 
LAMBETH PALACE. 
L 


HOW CARDINAL POLE ARRIVED IN ENGLAND, AND HOW HE WAS WELCOMED BY 
THE KING AND QUEEN, 


THE court returned to Whitehall in November, Parliament 
being about to meet in the middle of that month. 

One morning, as the royal pair were walking together in the 
west fallery overlooking the garden, the Lord Chancellor pre- 
sented himself with a despatch in his hand. It was easy to perceive, 
from the joyous expression of his countenance, that he brought 
good tidings. 

“ Welcome, my good lord,” said Mary. “I see you have satis- 
factory intelligence to communicate. Have you heard from 
Rome?” 

“T have just received this transcript of the decree which has been 
sent to Cardinal Pole by the Pope,” replied Gardiner, “in which 
his Holiness, after due deliberation, has agreed to extend the 
privileges of the Legate, so as to enable him to act on all occasions 
with the same plenitude of poweras the Pope himself. In regard 
to church revenues and goods, his Holiness fully recognises the 
great difficulty of the question, feeling it to be the main obstacle 
to the nation’s recognition of the Papal supremacy, and he there- 
fore invests his Eminence with the most ample power to agree and 
compound with the present owners; to assure to them their 
sions, on whatever title they may hold them; and to exempt them 
from any duty of restitution.” 

“ This is glad news indeed!” exclaimed the Queen. “ Parlia- 
ment meets in a few days. Your first business must be to repeal 
the attainder of the Cardinal, who will then be free to return to 
his own country, and aid us with his counsels. Hasten his arrival, 
I pray you, my lord, by all means in your power. [I shall not 
feel perfectly happy till I behold him!” 

“There shall not be a moment’s needless delay, rely upon it, 
gracious madam,” replied Gardiner. “ The repeal of the attainder 
may be considered as already accomplished, since no = will 
now be made to the measure. Meantime, an escort shall be imme- 


diately despatched to Brussels to bring over his Eminence with all 
honour to this country.” 

' Having nothing more to lay before their Majesties, he then 

bowed and withdrew. 


Parliament was opened by the King and Queen in person, a 
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sword of state and a cap of maintenance being borne before each of 
them as they went in state to the House of Lords. Everything 
roceeded as satisfactorily as had been anticipated by Gardiner. 
he first bill brought before the Lords was that for reversing Pole’s 
attainder, which, being quickly passed, was sent down to the Com- 
mons, and read thrice in one day; after which it received the royal 
assent, the impression of the great seal being taken off in gold. 

Meantime, in confident anticipation of this event, a brilliant 
escort, comprising Lord Paget, Sir Edward Hastings, Sir William 
Cecil, and forty gentlemen of good birth, had been despatched to 
Brussels, to bring back the illustrious exile to his own country. As 
soon as intimation was received by Pole that he was free to 
return, he took leave of the Emperor, and set out with his escort 
for England. 

Among the Cardinal’s suite was one of whom some account 
may be necessary. Years ago, while studying at the celebrated 
university of Padua, Pole contracted a friendship with Ludovico 
Priuli, a young Venetian noble, distinguished for his personal 
accomplishments, refined manners, and love of learning. From 
this date the two friends became inseparable. Possessed of an 
ample fortune, Priuli, from his position, might have filled the 
highest offices in the Venetian Republic, but he preferred sharing 
Pole’s labours, and proved a most valuable coadjutor to him. 
Chosen as successor to the Bishop of Brescia by Pope Julius III., 
Priuli declined to exercise his functions, and even refused the 
purple rather than quit his friend. He had remained with Pole 
during his retirement at the convent of Maguzano, had attended 
him to Brussels and to Paris, whither the Cardinal went to nego- 
tiate terms of peace between Spain and France, and of course 
accompanied him to England. Besides the Lord Priuli, Pole was 
attended by his secretary, Floribello, an excellent scholar, to- 
gether with the Signori Stella and Rollo, both men of learning 
and piety, though somewhat advanced in years. 

Owing to the infirm state of his health, the Cardinal was unable 
to proceed far without resting, and after a week’s slow travel he 
reached Calais (then, it need scarcely be said, in possession of 
England, though soon afterwards lost), where he was received by 
the governor with a distinction rarely shown to any other than a 
crowned head. 

Pole attended high mass at the cathedral, and the populace, 
clad in holiday attire, flocked thither to receive his blessing. One 
circumstance occurred which was regarded as a most favourable 
omen. For more than a week strong adverse winds had prevailed 
in the Channel,’ but a favourable change suddenly took place, 
promising a swift and pleasant. passage to the Cardinal. 

A royab vessel awaited him, in which he embarked with his 
train, and escorted by six men-of-war, well armed, and under 
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the command of the Lord High Admiral, he sailed on a bright 
sunny day for England, and, impelled by a fresh wind, arrived in 
a few hours at Dover. 

A royal salute was fired from the guns of the castle as the Car- 
dinal landed, and he was received by his nephew, Lord Montague, 
son of his elder brother, who had been put to death by Henry 
VIII. With Lord Montague were several other noblemen and 
gentlemen, amongst whom were the mayor and the town autho- 
rities, and besides these there was a vast miscellaneous concourse. 

No sooner did the Cardinal set foot on the mole, closely followed 
by his other nephew, Sir Edward Hastings, and Lord Priuli, than 
the whole assemblage prostrated themselves before him. Spreadin 
his arms over them, Bole gave them his solemn benediction. All 
eyes were fixed on the venerable and majestic figure before themn— 
all ears were strained to catch his words. The noble cast of the Car- 
dinal’s countenance, proclaiming hi royal descent—his reverend air, 
increased by the long grey beard that descended to his waist—the 
benignity and sweetness of his looks—the stateliness of his deport- 
ment,—all produced an indescribable effect on the spectators. Lofty 
of stature, and spare of person—the result of frequent fastings— 
Pole, notwithstanding the ailments under which he laboured, 
carried himself erect, and ever maintained a most dignified deport- 
ment. To complete the picture we desire to present, it may be 
necessary to say that his garments were those proper to his 
eminent ecclesiastical rank, namely, a scarlet soutane, rocket, 
and short purple mantle. His silk gloves and hose were scarlet in 
hue, and from his broad red hat depended on either side long 
cords, terminating in tassels of two knots each. These garments 
became him well, and heightened the imposing effect of his 
presence. 

Behind him stood his friend, Lord Priuli, who was nearly of his 
_ own age, though he looked full ten years younger, and appeared 

scarcely past the prime of life. The noble Venetian had a coun- 
tenance which ‘Titian would have delighted to paint, so handsome 
was it, so grave and full of thought. Priuli was attired in black 
taffetas, over which he wore a long silk gown of the same colour, 
and had a black skull-cap on his head. 

Signor Floribello, Pole’s secretary, was a Roman, and had a 
massive and antique cast of countenance, which might have 
become one of his predecessors of the Augustan age. He had 
a grave, scholar-like aspect, and was attired in dark habiliments. 
With him were the Cardinal’s other attendants, Stella and Rollo, 
neither of whom merit special description. The former was the 
Cardinal’s steward, and the latter his comptroller, and each wore 


a gold chain around his neck. 


Lord Montague was a very goodly personage, and bore such a 


remarkable resemblance to his ill-fated father, that Pole exclaimed, 
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as he tenderly embraced him, “I could almost fancy that my long- 
lost and much-lamented brother had come to life again. I doubt 
not you possess your father’s excellent qualities of head and heart, 
as well as his good looks.” 

“T trust I am no degenerate son, dear and venerated uncle,” re- 
plied Montague. “But I would my father had lived to see this 
day, and to welcome you back to the land from which you have 
been so long and so unjustly exiled.” 

“ Heaven’s will be done!” ejaculated Pole, fervently. “I do 
not repine, though I have never ceased to lament the calamities 
and afilictions I have brought upon my family.” 

“ Think not of them now, dear uncle,” rejoined Lord Montague. 
“They are passed and gone. ‘The tyrant who inflicted these injuries 
is in his grave. Happier days have dawned — us. Your brother 
yet lives in me, to honour and serve you. Perchance your mar- 
tyred mother now looks down from that heaven which her de- 
stroyer shall never enter, and joys at her son’s return.” 

“It may be,” replied the Cardinal, glancing upwards, “ and ere 
long I hope to join her, for my sojourn in this Vale of Tears is 
nearly ended; but I have much to do while I tarry here. Oh! 
my good nephew! what mixed emotions of joy and sorrow agitate 
my breast—joy at returning to the country of my birth—sorrow 
for the relatives and friends I have lost. Many a time and oft, 
during my long banishment, have I besought Heaven to allow me 
to return and lay my bones in my native land; and now that m 
prayers have been granted I tremble and am sad, for I feel like a 
stranger.” 

‘You will not be a stranger -long, dear uncle,” returned Lord 
Montague. “There is not one of this_throng who does not 
feel that Heaven has sent you to us to give us a blessing, of which 
we have so long been deprived.” 

As he spoke, the crowd, which had been pressing on them, could 
no longer be kept back, but completely surrounded the Cardinal; 
those nearest him throwing themselves at his feet, kissing his 
- garments, trying to embrace his knees, and making every possible 

of reverence. Little children one up. to him; 
old men struggled to approach him; and it was long before he 
could extricate himself from the throng, which he did with great 
gentleness and consideration. 

Graciously declining the hospitality proffered by the mayor, the 
Cardinal proceeded with his suite to the Priory of Saint Martin, 
where he tarried for the night. 

On the next day, attended by an immense cortége, and having 
two great silver crosses, two massive silver pillars, and two silver 
pole-axes borne before him, as emblems of his Legantine authority, 
he journeyed to Canterbury. Here he heard mass in the mag- 
nificent cathedral, of which he was so soon to become head, and 
rested at the palace. 
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On’the second day he proceeded to Rochester, his escort increasing 
as he went on; and on the third day he reached Gravesend, where 
he was met by the Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and other important personages, who had been despatched by their 
Majesties to offer him their congratulations on his safe arrival in 
England, and at the same time to present him with a copy of 
the act by which his attainder was reversed. 

At Gravesend he again tarried for the night, and next morning 
entered a royal barge, richly decorated, lined with tapestry, and 
containing a throne pcan with gold brocade. At the prow of 
this barge a silver cross was fixed, which attracted universal atten- 
tion as he passed up the river, attended by several other gorgeous 
barges conveying his retinue. 

As the Cardinal approached the metropolis, the river swarmed 
with boats filled with persons of all ranks eager to welcome him, 
while crowds collected on.the banks to gaze at his barge with the 
great silver cross at the prow. ; 

While passing the Tower, and gazing at the gloomy for- 
tress where the terrible tragedies connected with his family had 
been enacted, the Cardinal became a prey to saddening thoughts. 
But these were dispelled as he approached London-bridge, and 
heard the shouts of the spectators, who greeted him from the 
windows of the lofty habitations. ‘The next objects that attracted 
his attention were Baynard’s Castle and Saint Paul’s, and he 
uttered aloud his thanksgivings that the ancient rites of worship 
were again performed in the cathedral. 

Sweeping up the then clear river, past the old palace of Bride- 
well, Somerset House—built in the preceding reign by the Lord 
Protector, and which the Cardinal had never before seen—past 
Durham-place and York House, attended by hundreds of barques, 
he at length approached the palace of Whitehall, and was taken to 
the privy stairs. 

At the head of the stairs stood Gardiner, ready to receive him, 
and after they had interchanged a most amicable greeting, and 


Pole had presented his friend Priuli, Gardiner conducted the ~ 


Cardinal through two lines of attendants apparelled in the royal 
liveries, all of whom bowed reverentially as Pole passed on to the 
principal entrance of the palace, where the King, with the chief 
personages of his court, awaited his coming. 

As the Lord Legate slowly approached, supported by Gardiner, 
Philip advanced to meet him, and, embracing him affectionately, 
bade him weleome, saying how anxiously both the Queen and 
himself had looked for his coming. To these gracious expressions 
Pole replied: 

“J have rejoiced at the union her Majesty has formed, sire, 
because I regard it as a presage of my country’s future felicity, 
Inasmuch as a nuptial disagreement between an English monarch 
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and a Spanish queen led to a most lamentable breach with the Holy 
See, so the marriage of a Spanish King and an English Princess 
will serve to heal the breach. Most assuredly my countrymen will 
reap the benefit of this auspicious alliance, and so far from finding 
any yoke placed upon them, as they once apprehended, will re- 
cognise the difference between your Majesty and that Prince who 
chastised them with so heavy a rod.” ; 

“With the aid of your Eminence in all spiritual matters, and 
with that of the Lord Chancellor in temporal affairs,” replied 
Philip, “I doubt not I shall be able, through the Queen’s High- 
ness, to contribute to the welfare and prosperity of the realm. 
Such has been my constant endeavour since I have been here. 
And now suffer me to lead you to her Majesty, who is all impatience 
to behold you.” 

Hereupon they ascended the grand staircase, the King gra- 
ciously giving his arm to the Lord Legate. At the head of the 
staircase they found the Queen, who exhibited the liveliest marks 
of delight on seeing the Cardinal, and gave him a most affectionate 
greeting. 

Pole could not fail to be deeply moved by so much kindness, 
and with streaming eyes, and in broken accents, sought to express 
his gratitude. He soon, however, regained his customary serenity, 
and attended the Queen to the privy-chamber, whither they 
were followed by the King and the Lord Chancellor. He then 
delivered his credentials to her Majesty, and they had a long dis- 
= together, in which both the King and the Lord Chancellor 
took part. 

Before withdrawing, Pole besought permission to present his 
friend Lord Priuli, and Mary kindly assenting, the noble and 
learned Venetian was introduced to their Majesties, and very 
graciously received by both. After this the Cardinal took leave, 
and, attended by Gardiner, re-entered his barge, and was conveyed 
in it to assibeth Palace, which had been prepared for his residence. 

On the same day a grand banquet was given at Whitehall in 
honour of the Lord Legate, at which all the nobles vied with each 
other in paying him attention. Indeed, since Wolsey’s palmiest 
days no such distinction had been shown to an ecclesiastic. Priuli, 
also, came in for some share of the tribute of respect paid to his 
illustrious friend. 

On the following day, in order to celebrate Pole’s arrival 
publicly, a grand tournament was held in the court of the palace, 
where galleries were erected, adorned with rich hangings, having 
two canopies of crimson cloth of silver, embroidered with the royal 
arms, prepared for their Majesties—a chair for the Cardinal being 
set near that of the Queen. Precisely at two o’clock her Majesty 
issued from the palace in company with the Cardinal, and at- 


tended by her ladies, and took her place beneath the canopy, Pole 
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seating himself beside her. The galleries on either side presented a 
magnificent sight, being thronged with all the beauty and chivalry 
of dames and noble gallants, all richly ap- 
relled. 
Pe'The lists were under the governance of the Lord Chamberlain, 
Sir John Gage, who was clad in russet armour, and mounted on a 
powerful and richly-caparisoned steed; and as soon as the Queen 
and the Cardinal had taken their places, loud fanfares were blown 
by a bevy of trumpeters stationed on the opposite side of the court. 

At this summons two champions immediately rode into the ring, 
attracting great attention. One of them was the King. He was 
clad in a suit of richly chased armour inlaid with gold, and his 
helm was adorned with a panache of red ostrich plumes. His 
courser was trapped with purple satin, broached with gold. As he 
rode round the tilt-yard and saluted the Queen, a buzz of applause 
followed his course. 

His opponent was Osbert Clinton, whom his Majesty had chal- 
lenged to a trial of skill. Osbert wore a suit of black armour, 
with a white plume, and was mounted on a powerful charger, with 
bases and bards of black cloth of gold of damask. 

As soon as the champions had taken their places, the signal was 
given by Sir John Gage, and dashing vigorously — each 
other, they met in mid career, both their lances being shivered by 
the shock. As no advantage had been gained on either side, 
fresh lances were brought, and they immediately ran another 
course. In this encounter, Osbert had the best of it, for he 
succeeded in striking off the King’s helmet, and was consequently 
proclaimed the victor, and received a costly owche as a prize 
from the hands of the Queen. 

Other courses were then run, and spears broken, all the com- 
batants demeaning themselves valiantly and like men of prowess. 
Amongst the Spaniards, those who most distinguished themselves 
were Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, Don Frederic de Toledo, and 
Don Adrian Garcias; whilst amongst the Englishmen the best 
knights were accounted the Lord Admiral and Sir John Perrot. 
The King was more fortunate in other courses than in those he 
had run with Osbert Clinton, and received a diamond ring from 
her Majesty, amid the loud plaudits of the spectators. 

After this, Sir John Gage called upon them to disarm, the 
trumpets sounded, and graciously bowing to the assemblage, the 
Queen withdrew with the Cardinal. 
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Il. 


OF THE RECONCILIATION OF THE REALM WITH THE SEE OF ROME. 


A FEW days afterwards, in consequence of the Queen’s indisposi- 
tion, which, however, was not supposed to be of a nature to inspire 
uneasiness, both Houses of Parliament were summoned to the 
a of Whitehall, and assembled in the presence-chamber. 

ary, who was so weak at the time that she had to be carried 
to her throne, was placed on a haut-pas, beneath a rich canopy 
embroidered with the royal arms in gold. 

On her left hand was seated the King, attired in black velvet, 
over which he wore a robe of black cloth of gold, bordered with 
pearls and diamonds. The collar of the Garter was round his 
neck, and the lesser badge, studded with gems, beneath his knee. 

On the Queen’s right, and on the haut-pas, but not beneath the 
canopy, sat Cardinal Pole. His robes were of the richest scarlet, 
and he wore a mantle of fine sables about his neck. He was 
attended by four gentlemen ushers, all richly clad, and having 
heavy chains of gold round their necks. Two of these carried the 
large silver crosses, and the other two bore the silver pillars. 
Behind the Queen stood Sir John Gage in his robes of office as 
Grand Chamberlain, and holding a white wand, and with him 
were the Vice-Chamberlain and other officers of the royal household. 
All the Queen’s ladies were likewise grouped around the throne. 

Near to the Lord Legate stood Gardiner, and as soon as all 
were in their places, and the doors had been closed by the ushers, 
he addressed both Houses, informing them that the Right Reverend 
Father in God, the Lord Cardinal Pole, legate a latere, who was 
now present before them, had come as ambassador from Pope 
Julius III. to the King and Queen’s Majesties on a matter of the 
utmost importance, not only to their Highnesses, but to the whole 
realm. As representatives of the nation, they were called there 
to listen to the declaration about to be made to them by the Lord 


Legate. 

When Gardiner concluded his address and retired, every eye was 
fixed upon the Cardinal, and a hush of expectation fell upon the 
assemblage. After a moment's pause, Pole arose, and, with a 
dignified bow to their Majesties, commenced his address, in toncs 
that vibrated through every breast. 

* “Long excluded from this assembly,” he said, “ and exiled from 
my native country by laws upon the severity and injustice of which 
I will not dwell, I have most heartily to thank you, my lords 
of the Upper House, and you, good sirs, of the Nether House, for 
reversing the sentence pronounced upon me, and enabling me to 
appear before you once more. I rejoice that I am able to requite 
the great service you have rendered me. You have restored 
me to my country and to my place amongst the highest nobility . 
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upon earth. I can restore you to a heavenly kingdom, and to a 
Christian greatness, which you have unhappily forfeited by re- 
nouncing a fealty annexed to the true Church. Bethink ou of the 
many evils that have occurred to this land since its lamentable 
defection. Estimate aright the great boon now ‘offered you. 
Until the late most unhappy schism, the English nation ever stood 
foremost in the regard of the See of Rome, abundant proofs of 
which I can offer you. While reminding you of your past 
errors, let me exhort you to a sincere repentance, and to receive 
with a deep and holy joy the reconciliation with the Church of 
Rome, which I, as Legate, am empowered to impart to you. To 
reap this great blessing it only needs that you should repeal what- 
ever you have enacted against the Holy See, and those laws by 
which you have severed yourselves from the body of the faithful.” 

Delivered in tones of mellifluous sweetness and persuasion, this 
discourse was listened to with profound attention, and produced an 
unmistakable effect upon the auditors. As the Cardinal resumed 
his seat, Gardiner advanced towards him. 

“T thank your Eminence,” he said, “in the name of their 
Majesties and the Parliament, for the good offices you have ren- 
dered the nation. The members of both Houses will at once 
deliberate upon what you have proposed, and will speedily ac- 
quaint you with their determination, which, I nothing doubt, will 
be favourable to the cause of ‘our holy religion.” 

Upon this, the Lord Legate arose and retired with his attendants 
into an adjoining chamber, there to await the decision of the 
Parliament. 

As soon as he was gone, Gardiner again addressed the assembla 
in these terms: “ Heaven hath spoken to you by the lips of the 
holy man to whom you have just listened. I can confirm the truth 
of all he has uttered. I acknowledge myself to be a great de- 
linquent, but I have deeply and sincerely repented of my errors, 
and I beseech you to do so likewise. Rise from your fallen estate, 
and dispose yourselves to a complete reconciliation with the 
Catholic Church, and a return to its communion. Are ye all 
agreed to this?” 

“ We are all agreed,” replied the whole assemblage, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“T rejoice to hear it,” replied Gardiner. “If you have erred, 
you at least make amends for your error.” 

The promptitude and unanimity of this decision gave greaf 
satisfaction to their Majesties, and the King, calling Gardiner to 
him, held a brief conference with him, after which Sir John Gage, 
with the Earl of Arundel, sjx knights of the Garter, and the like 
number of bishops, were sent to summon the Lord Legate. As 
Pole again entered the presence-chamber, the whole of the assem- 
blage arose. The Cardinal having resumed his seat, Gardiner 
called out, in a loud voice, 
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“T again ask you, in the presence of the Lord Legate, whether 
you sincerely desire to return to the unity of the Church, and the 
obedience due to her chief pastor?” 

“We do!—we do!” cried the entire assemblage. 

A radiant smile passed over Pole’s benign countenance at these 
exclamations, and he raised up his hands in thankfulness to Heaven. 

“‘ This moment repays me for all I have suffered,” he murmured. 

Then Gardiner pe towards the King and Queen, and, 
making a profound obeisance to them, said: 

“On behalf of the members of both Houses of Parliament, 
representatives of the whole realm, I have to express to your 
Majesties their sorrow for the former schism, and for whatever they 
have enacted against the See of Rome and the Catholic religion, 
all which they now annul, and would humbly beseech you to 
obtain from the Lord Legate pardon and restoration to that body 
from which they had epatial: themselves by their misdeeds.” 

“We pray your Eminence to grant the pardon and recon- 
ciliation thus humbly sued for?” said Philip, turning towards the 
Cardinal. 

. - Right joyfully will I accede to your Majesty’s request,” replied 
ole. 

The Cardinal’s assent having been communicated to the assem- 
blage by Gardiner, they all advanced towards Pole, who arose as 
they approached, and said: : 

“Thanks are due to Divine goodness for granting you this oppor- 
tunity of cancelling your past offences. If your repentance be 
answerable to the importance of the occasion and the heinousness 
of the fault, great, indeed, must be the joy of the saints at your 
conversion.” 

It being now evident that the Cardinal was about to pronounce 
the absolution, the whole assemblage, with the exception of the 
King and Queen, fell upon their knees. Extending his arms over 
them, Pole, in a clear and distinct voice, said: 

“As representative of Christ’s Vicegerent, I here absolve all 
those present, and the whole nation, and the whole dominion 
thereof, from all heresy and schism, and all judgments, censures, 
for that cause incurred, and restore them to the communion of the 
Holy Church, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

To this the whole assemblage responded “ Amen!” 

Nothing could be more solemn or impressive than the Cardinal’s 
“manner as he pronounced this absolution, and his words penetrated 
all hearts. 'The Queen and most of her ladies shed tears. As the 
assembly rose from their kneeling posture, they embraced each 
other, and gave utterance to their satisfaction. 

The King and Queen, with their attendants, then proceeded to the 
royal chapel to return thanks, and were followed by the Cardinal, 
Gardiner, and the entire assemblage. A solemn mass was then 
performed, and Ze Deum sung. 
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Ir must lie in the soft enervating atmosphere of Naples that men take 
such pleasure there in the sweet far niente, and that a iedame can be so 
easily affected by it. The lazy strolling about during the morning hours 
in the Chiaia and the Toledo; the ever-varying pictures of the wildest and 
merriest national life which can only be found in all Europe upon the 
Marinella, or the Mercato, or the quays of Santa Lucia; the excellent 
dinners at our hotel, at which we held a regular inspection of all the 
capital wines which united Italy now has to offer to the traveller; and, 
before all, the delicious boat excursions on the bay glowing in the sunset, 
—these, and many other enjoyments which the city had to offer us 
p> aa espite the prevalent restlessness, were almost too se- 
uctive, 

I found it a difficult task to part from all these nice things and the 
pleasant party of friends I had formed, but was compelled to do so at all 
events, if I did not wish to miss the actual purpose of my trip to Italy—a 
study of the military movements in the south of the peninsula. For this 
purpose I resolved to try, at any rate, whether I could not become an eye- 
witness of the skirmishes with the so-called brigantini. I, therefore, 
loaded my famous old pistols which had been my companions through 
every European war of the last twenty years, and started for Calabria to 
join the flying columns of Victor Emmanuel. Whatever opinion people 
may entertain as to the present state of the Italian kingdom, one thing 
is certain—that Victor Emmanuel has managed to bring together a first- 
rate army. The old battalions and squadrons, especially those existing 
prior to 1859, which contain very many Piedmontese and Sendiahenn, have 
a military appearance which must please a soldier’s eye. The Bersaglieri 
battalion, which I had received permission to join, consisted of really mag- 
nificent troops, and would have been an ornament to any European —_ 
The rank and file were nearly all North Italians, and chiefly from the 
Alpine districts of Piedmont and Lombardy. They were short, compact 
fellows, broad-shouldered, and quick in every movement, just as light 
infantry should be.. Their sharply-cut faces were bronzed by the South 
Italian sun, so that they resembled Chasseurs d’Afrique ; their dark eyes 
revealed life and intelligence, and the black moustaches and goat-beards, 
which the majority wore, materially enhanced their martial appearance. 
Among the non-commissioned officers and privates were many ex 
rienced veterans, some of whom had served in the campaigns of 1848 
and 1849, or had gone to the Crimea in 1855, while the majority had 
smelt powder at Palestro and Solferino in 1859, or at Castelfidardo or 
before Gaeta in 1860. Add to this their good armament and somewhat 
fantastic but most practical uniform, and all aided to heighten the 
favourable opinion I had formed of these troops on the first time that I 
saw them. 

The officers, almost all Piedmontese and Savoyards, were young and 
powerful men, but veteran soldiers: the majority had been educated in 
the excellent military schools of Sardinia, displayed a thorough soldierly 
manner, avoided political squabbles, and carried out their orders with the 
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most rigid punctuality, without stopping to inquire into their motive or 
object. With such men it is a pleasure to associate in any army, and I 
thanked my stars for attaching me to such a battalion. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any detailed sketch of the manifold 
natural beauties of Calabria. The land, like the whole of South Italy, 
has been endowed by kindly mother Nature with nearly all the treasures 
she has it in her power to bestow, but has been most shamefully neglected 
in return by the inhabitants. The mountains are not very lofty, but are 
broken up into the most terrible peaks and ravines, which would delight 
the eye of the landscape-painter. Even in the Alps and the Tyrol I never 
saw gloomier gorges, steeper precipices, or peaks more densely covered 
with boulders than I did in Calabria. ‘The numerous mountain torrents, 
which, though generally small and narrow, are rapid and clear, and con- 
stantly dash over the rocks in foaming cascades, add greatly to the beauty 
of the Jandscape. In the valley and the lower mountain slopes the vege- 
tation is splendid, and so luxuriant, that we have nothing like it in the 
most fertile districts of England. As forestry is scaree known by name 
in Calabria, many forests are becoming cleared in a serious fashion, and 
the mountains display those bare, infertile patches, which offend the tra- 
veller’s eye so frequently in Dalmatia and Southern Tyrol. If Nature 
did not here provide in her inexhaustible fertility for a rapid after-growth, 
and thus compensate for the unbounded indolence and recklessness of 
man, matters would be far worse. 

The natives of these Calabrian mountains are a savage, daring race. 
The men are not tall, but strongly built, and appear far more powerful 
than their brethren across the Straitsof Messina. In their whole aspect 
there is something gloomy and repulsive, and no trace will be found of 
the cringing politeness which the Italian generally displays towards the 


' foreigner. The female sex here, too, is not particularly beautiful. They 


are generally short and stumpy, with large feet: their walk is firm 
but not springy, their gait upright but not graceful, their eye large and 
fiery, but frequently displaying a gloomy and unfeminine expression, and 
their skin is almost black from sun-burns. How different, on the other 
hand, are the maidens in the Roman mountains of Albano, where I saw 
the loveliest Italian girls my eye ever rested on, or the elegant, graceful 
peasant girls in the Val d’Arno, who nearly all resemble smartly-dressed 
citizens’ daughters. I also found the villiges and smaller towas of 
Calabria displaying a most neglected appearance. The stone walls are 
seldom stuceoed, so that the rough lumps of rocks are visible, the window- 
panes are frequently broken, or else not cleaned within the memory of 
man, the rooms and window-panes unpainted, and the roofs in a bad 
state: in short, everything looks ugly and neglected. I have ridden 
through whole villages in which there was not a single dwelling-house 
that did not display striking signs of the most extreme decrepitude, and 
what awful roads there are through the whole of Calabria! The art of 
highway-making does not appear to have penetrated into the country, 
and they could not have been much worse two hundred years back in the 
remotest districts of England than they are now in this province. And 
yet the Calabrese have the most splendid road material lying almost at 
their doors, and require merely to display a little industry in order to 
possess the most excellent means of communication. But industry, 
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regularity, and a sense of legality, are unfortunately wanting in the great 
majority of the population. 

This country, then, I traversed in the company of the above-mentioned 
battalion of Bersaglieri in all directions. The purpose of the expedition 
was to clear the district, as far as was possible, of the Bourbonic brigands, 
who had come hither from the Abruzzi and the Basilicata. Thus we had. 
any quantity of adventures, partly of a comic, but more frequently of a 
sanguinary, nature, and I led a most excited life during nearly the whole 
period. At dawn, when the sun had hardly risen behind the mountains, 
and a fresh breeze still refreshed the air, I was already seated on the back 
of a shaggy but strong and enduring stallion, which I had hired at Reggio 
along with.a half-grown lad, who was valet and ostler in one, for the sum 
of ten carlini a day. Filippo—such was the fellow’s name—had, it is 
true, a decided propensity to become a great scamp, or was so already, 
and if he did not alter his ways, of which there was unfortunately but 
slight prospect, he had a very fair chance of ending his active life in a 
Neapolitan prison ; but for the objects for which I had engaged him he 
was invaluable. He was indefatigable, always trotted barefooted by our 
side through bush, through briar, displayed a charming temper, knew his 
way about everywhere, and, with the talent of a raven, managed to pro- 
cure abundance of food* for himself and the horse. I allow that his 
honesty towards myself was not very great, and I several times detected 
him in the act of subjecting my carpet-bag to an uncalled-for examina- 
tion, probably with the praiseworthy intention of making it lighter, and 
annexing sundry articles which pleased him excessively, among these 
being two red silk handkerchiefs, When I detected him, he received his 
ape tn situ—that is to say, several sharp blows with a heavy 

unting crop across the shoulders. He would then yell as if he were 
being murdered, dance round me like an ape, apparently through pain and 
fury, pretend that I had broken his limbs, and then pour out a shower of 
almost incomprehensible oaths and assurances that it did not accord with 
his honour as a son of the great and united Italy to be thrashed like a 
dog by a heretic Englishman; and all this in the hope of extracting a 
few carlini out of me. When I had laughed sufficiently at this farce, as 
I regularly did, his good humour would return with marvellous rapidity, 
he would burst into a hearty laugh, and a quarter-of an hour after be 
trotting merrily by the side of my pony as if not the slightest difference 
had existed between us. When I parted with him at Brindisi, where I 
took ship, he managed to steal one of the handkerchiefs he so much craved, 
although he pretended to be broken-hearted at our separation—probably 
for ever. 

Filippo’s attire was so peculiar that it really deserves a short description 
here. Shoes and stockings he wore none, and had, probably, never had 
such things on his feet in his life, but his soles were, in consequence, so 
hard that he could spring like a goat over the roughest pebbles. From 
the knee to the hips he was clothed in a pair of wide cotton velvet 
trousers, whose originally light green colour was so covered with stains 
of every description that it could hardly he recognised. An old broad 
girdle of red stuff, in which was stuck a long sharp knife in a black 
leather sheath, held these trousers up at the hips. A very ragged red 
woollen shirt, through whose numerous holes his brown skin peeped out, 
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and which he had obtained from a Garibaldino, was the sole covering of 
the upper part of his body. According to his own statement he had worn 
this shirt for two years without taking it off once, which spoke in favour 
of its durability. The thick coating of grease and dirt, with which it was 
lined internally and externally, may have aided to keep the wool better 
together. In order to display his thorough political impartiality on his 
person, Don Filippo, as the officers constantly called him, wore on his 
shaggy coal-black locks, which had never been touched by a comb, an 
old faded Sardinian forage-cap, which an officer of the Lancers had pro- 
bably thrown away as worthless, and at night, and in rainy weather, 
wrapped himself in an old dirty cavalry cloak of the ex-Hussars of the 
Guard of Francis II. Thus he united on his carcase symbols of all the 
parties in Italy. His nut-brown face literally shone with health, his 
large dark eyes sparkled with pleasure and life; and the most elegant 
lady, who keeps a dentist at work all the year round, would have envied 
the pearly teeth which gleamed behind his cherry lips. Filippo never 
washed himself, though, and with the exception of a few opportune 


’ showers, I am certain that not a drop of water had touched his hide for 


months. He could never be induced to bring my washing-water of 
his own accord, and my very simple field dressing-case he regarded as 
the height of luxury; nor could he comprehend how any man in his 
senses could carry comb, brush, soap, and tooth-brush about with him! 
Hence it afforded him great pleasure to represent a laughing audience 
whenever I cleaned my teeth, and he did not hesitate to make sarcastic 
remarks about such a waste of time. Indeed, we were on the most free- 
and-easy terms—always excepting the horsewhipping I was compelled to 
give him now and then. 

The brigantini, whom we pursued with restless zeal from sunrise till 
often so far into the night that the pale light of the moon alone illumined 
the rough mountain paths, never attacked the troops of their own accord, 
but defended themselves, when we at length succeeded in surrounding 
them, with the courage of despair. Many days, however, were frequently 
expended in marching backwards and forwards, until we at length suc- 
ceeded in getting a band of brigantini into such a position that they must 
either fight or surrender unconditionally. Very frequently, though, all 
our exertions were thrown away, and the most wearisome days’ marches 
up hiil and down, or expeditions in the dark night, when the slightest 
stumble of the horse up the narrow mountain paths might easily have 
hurled the rider over an abyss, proved fruitless. At times we fancied 
that we had completely beset a hiding-place of the robbers ; patrols were 
sent out, and every path by which escape was possible was blocked, and 
matters must come to a crisis. The Bersaglieri carefully examined their 
rifles, the officers drew their pistols and revolvers, and the whole of us 
waited anxiously to hear the signal-shots. But lo! the nest was found to 
be empty; all our trouble was thrown away, and we could only grin and 
bear it. Instead of the briganti, we only found mocking inscriptions on 
the trees, but twice the fearfully mutilated bodies of soldiers and National 
Guards, who had fallen into the hands of the ruffians and been mercilessly 
murdered by them ; and, as if in mockery of us, the bivouac-fires of the 
runaways often blazed several miles off on some mountain peak. This 
was, certainly, a bitter disappointment, and if I had wished to enrich 
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my collection of the most characteristic national curses, I should have had 
a splendid opportunity among the Bersaglieri on such occasions. In such 
a case, however, nothing else could be done but to yield to necessity, and 
light our camp-fires at the same spot where the briganti had probably 
bivouacked a few hours previously. In such failures my Filippo gene- 
rally displayed the greatest equanimity of all, only thought of his own 
valuable carcase, and displayed but slight interest in anything that did 
not affect that. In his heart, 1 believe, the seamp sympathised with the 
bandits more than with us, but externally he was ever the most devoted 
partisan of the king, and on every possible occasion bawled in our,ears, 
* Evviva nostro re Vittorio Emanuele il Galant’uomo !” at the full pitch 
of his lungs. 

The fact that only too large a portion of the inhabitants of Calabria 
stands on more or less friendly terms with these bands of briganti, favoured 
their often wonderful escape from our traps. The charcoal-burners, 
wood-cutters, goat-herds, and inhabitants of remote farms, have not 
the slightest wish to quarrel with the robbers, for they fear their revenge 
incomparably more than all the threats or punishments inflicted by the 
royal authorities, and serve them with great zeal as guides, spies, mes- 
sengers, and purveyors of provisions. Were not the brigands favoured 
by all these classes of the population in Calabria, the Capitanata, Basili- 
cata, and the Abruzzi, the royal troops would long ago have put an end 
to all the evil, while under existing circumstances it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. The commandants of the troops stationed in these 
districts employ the severest measures against all such favouring, and 
punish any persons caught in the act most terribly, and yet they rarely 
attain their object. Even though large bands have been repeatedly dis- 
= others spring up again, and the mischief goes on, and will pro- 

ably go on for years ere it is finally suppressed. 

On a fine, bright, but, at the same time, frightfully hot day, a company 
of Bersaglieri to which I was attached at length succeeded in so sur- 
rounding a band of briganti that they must fight or surrender. We had 
been marching almost without stopping since before daybreak, and in the 
narrow mountain gorges, in Which no cooling breeze blew, or on the 
barren, rocky plateaux, on which the sunbeams fell vertically in their full 
force, there was a truly African heat, as bad as anything to be felt on the 
skirt of the Sahara. In spite of my extremely light attire, I was literally 
dripping with perspiration, and though I had only walked my horse in 
order to remain close to the troops, it was quite wet. But our Bersaglieri, 
nearly all insular Sardinians, remained smart and active during this 
march, They had laid aside their knapsacks, thrown open their tunics, 
and taken off their stocks, leaving their bronzed necks visible: in short, 
had rendered themselves as light and comfortable as possible, which was, 
indeed, highly necessary. The lurking-place of the band, which we were 
told consisted of thirty men, was a dense forest, enclosed on the two sides 
by deep ravines, and at the back by a steep, bare rock plateau. In front 
it gently sloped down to a narrow green valley, along which a road, 
passable at need by an ox-wain, led to the forest. Here fifty men, under 
the company’s captain, were posted as the main guard, and these I joined, 
because it afforded me at least a possibility of remaining on horseback. 
Other fifty Bersaglieri, who had started the previous evening, and 
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marched during a part of the night, had ascended the plateau by a cir- 
cuitous route, in order to intercept the retreat of the briganti, while a 
strong patrol held the gorge on the left hand. That on the right, down 
which a wild mountain stream poured, was so steep that it did not seem 
possible for any man to get down into it, and hence it remained un- 
occupied. 

As we did not wish to commence our attack until the appointed signal 
told us that the plateau was occupied, we camped for a while in the 
shadow of some tall pines to listen for it. The little merry Bersaglieri 
lay about in the quaintest groups upon the forest carpet of verdure. 
Some were so fatigued that they employed the short interval in having a 
snooze, and thus recruiting themselves for the anticipated exertions. 
Others were talking with thorough Italian animation, but in whispers, 
for the slightest sound had been most stringently prohibited. A thorough 
ardour inflamed them all, for the Bersaglieri hated these briganti, who 
had already slaughtered several of their comrades in the most barbarous 
way. I will not deny that I, too, felt a certain excitement, as a sports- 
man does before the fox breaks cover, and I could scarce await the 
moment when the agreed-on signal should be given. The captain, with 
whom I conversed to kill time, took matters more calmly. He was a 
Romagnole by birth, had served for many years as sergeant in the Papal 
carbiniers, and, according to his assurance, had already had repeated 
skirmishes with brigands in the Apennines and Abruzzi. In 1848 he 
had entered the Piedmontese service, had since then taken part in every 
action which the troops of Victor Emmanuel had fought, and had been 
stationed for two years past in the ex-Neapolitan southern provinces. 
In spite of his grey hair and moustache, he still possessed almost youth- 
ful vigour and an iron endurance on the march. Even more excited than 
myself was the youngest sub-lieutenant of the company, whom the cap- 
tain had kept with him, while the two senior lieutenants commanded the 
detachments. He was a tall young Milanese, belonging to a noble family, 
and had only joined the army from a military school a few months pre- 
viously, and hence was very eager to win his spurs on this occasion. His 
handsome face really glowed with martfhl ardour, and he constantly 
pulled impatiently at his nascent moustache. In order that he might not 
commit any mistakes through inexperience and excessive zeal, the captain 
had given him, as Mentor, an old experienced sergeant, who had had 
many a brush before with the briganti. 

We might have been waiting impatiently for about an hour when the 
two Bersaglieri, whom we had sent out as videttes, hurried back and re- 
ported that they had heard the three bugle-signals indicating that the 
plateau was occupied, so distinctly, that no mistake could be possible. 
The soldiers sprang up of their own accord at this pleasant news, looked 
to see whether their rifles were all right, and fell in; one-half of our small 
party the captain sent on as tirailleurs, under the comtnand of the young 
lieutenant, or, more correctly speaking, the old sergeant, and kept the 
remainder to hasten as a reserve to the spot where the briganti might 
probably offer a desperate resistance. All the arrangements were made 
with the utmost caution, which at once revealed the experienced officer. 

“ Avanti, Bersaglieri !” the captain commanded, and the tirailleurs at 
ouce disappeared under the green bushes of the forest. We followed 
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more slowly with the main body, but had not advanced more than a mile 
through the underwood, which continually grew denser, when a rifle-shot 
was fired on our left hand, speedily followed by two or three others. The 
d&ll sound of a long musket, such as the briganti usually carry, was also 
audible. ‘Corpo di Bacco! the cujoni smell a rat, and are trying to 
escape through the gorge on the left, but Lieutenant Pasquali will give 
them a proper reception there!” shouted our captain, after listening 
attentively to the firing by laying his ear close to the ground. He at 
once gave our advanced tirailleurs a bugle-call to go more to the left, 
and we followed in the same direction. For a while everything was 
quiet, but then the firing began again right in front of us—a proof that 
our tirailleurs were engaged with the briganti. We advanced more 
uickly than we had before done, and soon reached a clearing in the 
) ar from which rose a tall rock covered with brushwood. To this post 
the briganti had retired, when they saw that every way of retreat was 
cut off, in order to defend themselves in it as in a citadel. The guns in- 
cessantly flashed forth from the bushes, and a bullet whizzed so close past 
my horse’s head, that the startled animal reared violently. Filippo, who 
had hitherto followed indefatigably, at once bolted, when he heard the 
ill-omened “ ping,” and hid himself behind the trunk of a large chesnut- 
tree, where he was certain that his precious life would not be imperilled. 
A shot brigante, a very young man dressed in the garb of a Calabrian 
peasant, was lying at the foot of the rock; the Bersaglieri had captured 
another, and bound him with his back to a fir-tree, so that he was exposed 
to the bullets of his own comrades. The fellow, who was dressed in the 
uniform of the Neapolitan Grenadiers of the Guard, though it was hardly 
recognisable, through filth, was so furiously wild that, in the literal sense 
of the term, the white foam stood on his lips; the veins in his temples 
were swollen into tense cords, and his black bloodshot eyes seemed ready 
to leap from their sockets. Never in my life have I seen a man who so 
represented rage developed into mania as this captured brigante. His 
firelock lay broken at his feet, and he seemed to have resisted desperately, 
for he was bleeding from a wound in the side. One of the Bersaglieri 
was slightly wounded, and the young lieutenant had his hand grazed by 
a ball. He seemed highly delighted at this, for it was the first blood he 
had shed for Victor Emmanuel, for whom he had a really passionate 
veneration. 
The Bersaglieri had by this time ensconced themselves behind trees, 
whence they commanded the rock, which was about one hundred and fift 
feet high, and kept up a smart though most ineffectual fire with the 
briganti hidden in the bushes, which the captain, however, soon put a 
stop to, as he considered it a needless waste of ammunition. With the 
calm serenity of an old soldier who possessed great experience in such 
affairs, the captain reconnoitred the whole terrain, and went round the 
rock by cleverly dodging from one: tree to the other to escape being shot. 


— highly pleased with the result, he returned to my side, and 
Said; 

“ Per Dio, we will catch the fellows in another way. If I order the 
rock to be carried by storm, which the Bersaglieri greatly desire, several 
of the brave lads may be shot, and this I mean to prevent, as our king 


can make better use of his soldiers in the war, which I hope will soon 
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begin in Venetia. I have carefully examined the rock; there is a lot of 
wild dry underwood and bush growing on it, which will easily catch fire, 
and there is no fear of causing an extensive forest conflagration. We will 
smoke these briganti out of their earth like foxes.” e 

He caught up a rifle, loaded it carefully with a rocket, a dozen of which 
he carried with him, ordered four corporals to do the same, and fire ac- 
cording to his instructions. The shots hit two spots on the rock where 
there was a large quantity of dry underwood, the rockets scattered their 
fire through it, and a few svete after the bright flames sprang up at 
several places. The captain had given orders to fire at every brigante 
who attempted to escape or put out the flames. As the fire spread, the 
Bersaglieri burst into loud shouts of triumph, end held their rifles in 
readiness. The destructive effect of the fire was soon shown in the 
manner anticipated by the captain. The fellows on the rock could not 
stand the smoke and heat, and attempted several times to escape, but were 
repulsed by the bullets of our men. One of the briganti, shot through 
the chest, fell off the rock, turned a complete somersault in the air, and 
was dashed to pieces against the sharp stones below. 

The fire might have been burning about a quarter of an hour, and the 
rock was densely veiled in smoke, when a brigand appeared on a project 
ing point, and waved a handkerchief which had once been white, but was 
now grey, as a signal of surrender. The captain at once ordered the 
firing to cease, went as near as he could to the rock, and shouted to the 
ruffians, at the highest pitch of his voice, that they were to come down, 
give up their arms, and surrender unconditionally. Ere long some twenty 
brigands came running or bounding through the flames, and surrendered 
to the soldiers without the slightest resistance. They were all at once 
stripped of their daggers, knives, pistols, and the few guns they still had 
—several seemed to have left their weapons purposely behind them, so 
that they might be burned rather than become the booty of the soldiers 
—and they were then fastened two and two by a light chain on the 
hands. The fellows were so exhausted by the smoke and heat that the 
put up with everything passively, and merely implored water to quenc 
their thirst. We had nothing left in our canteens, but, about a quarter 
of a mile away, a bright mountain stream ran through a ravine, and we 
at once started for it. I never saw men drink so eagerly or copiously as 
these smoked and blackened briganti, and it seemed as though they could 
not have enough of the bright beverage. And yet the drinking-vessels 
were only the dirty, dusty forage-caps of the Bersaglieri, which the latter 
dipped into the stream, and handed to their chained prisgners. I helped 
in the good work to the best of my ability, and went down to the stream 
several times to fill my old grey beaver and hold it to the lips of two 
young brigands. 

The captain of the band, an ex-Neapolitan officer, had not surrendered, 
but had preferred to put a bullet through his own head, for he knew that 
the Sardinian court-martial would infallibly sentence him to be shot 
within four-and-twenty hours. When the fire was put out, about which 
our captain was very careful for fear of the conflagration spreading, we 
found his charred body on the rock. A number of gold coins fused into 
a nugget lay by his side, and was regarded by the soldiers as a welcome 
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prize. Only a few carlini were found upon the captured brigands, which 
were taken from them, together with a few watches and other valuables. 

The majority of the brigands consisted of former Neapolitan soldiers, 
who generally wore their old tunics, with breeches and gaiters of goat- 
skin. In addition to these, there were a few Calabrian shepherds, two 
Romans from the Abruzzi, and an ex-Sardinian soldier, a native of Milan, 
who had been in the Austrian service up to the year 1859. He had de- 
serted from the Sardinians to the Garibaldini, run away at the battle of 
Aspromonte, and thus came among the briganti. The poor fellow, who 
still wore the rags of a red blouse, conjectured the fate that impended over 
him as a deserter, and was in a most wretched state of mind. Most of 
the briganti with whom I conversed seemed to be very rough, savage 
fellows, who had taken to this trade less through party hatred than detes- 
tation of work and love of plunder. Several of them were not at all 
aware that Francis II. was residing in Rome, and seemed perfectly in- 
different as to his fortunes. Only one of the captured Romans, a tall, 
handsome man, whose full black beard hung down over his naked, sun- 
burnt chest, was evidently of higher position, and there seemed to be 
more about him than he cared to make known. It is true he asserted he 
was a shepherd from the Abruzzi, who had accidentally joined the band, 
but this was probably untrue. Not one of his comrades betrayed him 
during the examination, and hence he was sentenced to several years’ 
penal servitude instead of being shot. I talked a good deal with him 
through the night, and he displayed a far greater interest in, and better 
comprehension of, the political contests which were agitating the whole 
of Europe, than might have been expected from a shepherd of the 
Abruzzi. In order to account for this, he told me that in his youth he 
had, as a soldier, been stationed for several years in Rome, and during 
this period been servant to a German officer, who fell at Castelfidardo : 
this gentleman had done a good deal for his education. This Roman was 
certainly the most interesting personage in the band, and was well suited 
to play the part of hero in a melodrama or romance, which was not at all 
the case with the other robbers. 

Among the Calabrian peasants was a father with his son, both dressed 
in goat-skins. The old man really bore but very slight resemblance with 
a human being, and looked more like a wild beast of the forest. Long 
grey shagey hair, which had never felt a comb, fell in wisps over his ugly 
face, which was covered in the bargain by a grey, bushy beard, and two 
little sparkling eyes peering out from under his grey eyebrows were the 
only evidence of life. His bare breast, arms, and legs were also entirely 
overgrown with grey hair. As it was proved during the examination that 
this old shepherd had a few weeks previously murdered a carbinier in 
the most fearful manner, he was condemned to death by the court-martial, 
and shot a few hours after. His son was a pretty, healthy lad, scarce 
fifteen years of age, who did not seem to trouble himself much about his 
fate, and laughed and chatted with my Filippo through the night. He 
was eventually sent to the Bersaglieri depdt at Cagliari, and will be no 
doubt turned out a valuable soldier. 

When work is done it is pleasant to rest, and as our soldiers on this 
day had worked very hard, and as, too, twilight was setting in fast, and 


we were more than three hours’ march from our cantonments, the captain 
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decided that the company should bivouac in the forest. This was a v 
sensible idea of his, which I heartily applauded. The bugles called in the 
outstanding videttes, and all were soon assembled. ‘Two mules, which 
we had brought with us loaded with provisions, were now eased of their 
burden, and it was proved that there was enough and to spare for the 
whole of the troops. The brave soldiers who on this day had really done 
everything which might be expected from picked troops, had richly de- 
served this, as well as the large goat-skin of “vino nostrano,” which had 
been intended to last two days, but which was now given by the captain 
to celebrate the capture of the briganti. Huge camp-fires soon flared in 
the clearing, and the Bersaglieri began preparing their modest supper 
with that cheerful, busy air which is peculiar to Italians on such oc- 
easions. For the briganti, who were also given food, and were most 
mercifully treated, a separate camp-fire was kindled, round which they 
made themselves as comfortable as their chains allowed them to be. But 
most of them were so tired—for we had been hunting the band incessantly 
for three days—that they soon fell into the deep sleep of extreme ex- 
haustion. 

We officers aise reclined round our fire, and as we had sausages, flour, 
chocolate, and several bottles ‘of yood wine, while a soldier who had 
formerly been cook, as he said, at a Milanese hotel, displayed very 
estimable culinary talent, we enjoyed a really first-rate meal, when it is 
remembered that we were in the most savage part of the Calabrian 
‘mountains. We did full justice to the food, I can assure you, reader, and 

poured long draughts of the fiery South Italian wine down our parched 
throats. In truth, nothing equals such a meal over a blazing bivouac- 
fire, especially when you have been in the saddle for some twelve hours 
previously. The weather was magnificent, and the moon, which rose 
about midnight, shone with unusual lustre in the pure, clear Italian sky. 
We chatted for a long time round the fire, and gaily passed the cup from 
one to the other. Most of the soldiers had wrapped tiemselves in their 
2 te gae cloaks, and were lying round the decaying fire, snoring pro- 

igiously. Only those Bersaglieri who were on guard over the briganti 
tried to drive away fatigue by singing in a famous chorus several 
Sardinian popular and soldier songs. 

As I could not fall asleep, I had a lengthened conversation with the 
Roman prisoner, who was unable to sleep either, or with some of the 
Bersaglieri. At times I strolled past the various watch-fires, in order to 
survey the groups of sleepers lying around them, or refreshed my eye 
with the beauty of the wild mountain landscape, which acquired a peculiar 
charm ia the moonlight. 

Early the next morning we marched back to the station of the Ber- 
saglieri battalion. Five of the briganti who were most implicated, or 
who were deserters, were condemned to death, and shot that same after- 
noon. I was present at the execution, and saw that they all died very 
calmly and resolutely. But many such executions will still have to take 
place ere Calabria, the Basilicata, Capitanata, and the Abruzzi are cleared 
of bandits, and years must elapse ere this happy consummation is reached, 
for the social corruption in all these districts is very great. 
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Tue Danish chronicles afford little information about the life of Queen 
Dagmar. It is in the love and devotion of the people amongst whom 
she lived, rather than in the pages of history, that we must read the 
amiability and the graces of her character. They made a lasting im- 
pression on the hearts of the people of Denmark; and even at this day, 
when six centuries and a half have nearly passed since her death, we find 
her memory not only affectionately cherished by the nation, but grace- 
fully and significantly connected by the present king with his bridal gift 
to the fair and royal “ Rose of Denmark,” in whom the beauty of Queen 
Dagmar seems to revive before us. 

She is stated to have been born in the year 1186, and to have received 
in baptism the name of Margaret. She was the daughter of Premislas, 
King of Bohemia; and in 1205, when she appears to have been about 
eighteen years of age, the young princess was affianced to Valdemar IL., 
King of Denmark, better known as Valdemar the Victorious. From the 
fact that the “ Bishop Waldemar,”’ who was kept in prison for eighteen 
years by the King of Denmark, and was probably, therefore, a kinsman 
whose power he dreaded, is mentioned in one of the national ballads as 
her uncle, it would seem that she was related to the royal house of 
Denmark. The king’s age appears to have been then thirty-four. 

The Princess Margaret is the subject of some ancient Dauish songs or 
ballads, which at once show how her memory was cherished by the 
people, and very opportunely supplement the meagre notices of historians 
relating to her history. They have been translated by Dr. Alexander 
Prior in his “ Ancient Danish Ballads,” and the first of them, which is 
— and presents a romantic picture of ancient manners, is en- 
title 

Krxe Watpmar’s Suit to QuEEN Dacmar, 


Strangé with Waldmar, Denmark’s king, 
Sat over the festive board : 

Between them there passed in friendly talk 
Full many a mirthful word. 


“ Get ready, Sir Strangé, thy ship and crew 
To launch on the rising tide ; 
- For off to Bohemia thou shalt sail 


To fetch me my youthful bride.” 


“ Good,” answered Sir Strangé, Ebbe’s son, 
And warily spake he so— 
* But if to Bohemia I shall sail, 
Who is there with me to go ?” 
“ Sir Limbeck of Aggerhouse take with thee, 
The first of thy ovat crew, 
And take the wealthy Sir Peter Glob— 
Knights both of them good and true. 
“The Bishop of Seeland also take, 
So pious and deeply read ; 
And take Sir Albert of Eskilsey, 
So clever and courtly bred.” 
2B2 
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Sir “see to go on board his ship 
Went down to the river bank; 

And walk’d beside him the king himself 
And many a man of rank. 


_ They loos’d their hawser, and toss’d about 
For se’nnights more than three, 
But saw the Bohemian coast at last, 
And glad were his men and he.* 


They furl’d their sail and their anchor dropp’d, 
And hasten’d to leap on land, 

Sir Strangé, of all the gallant crew, 
Was first on the foreign strand. 


Their herald they then before them sent 
The news to the court to bring, 
Z That they who had landed, the envoys were 
Of Waldmar, the Danish king. 


The king made answer that come they might 
To make him their message known ; 

And where they pass’d to the audience-hall 
Was silk on the pavement strown. 


“I greet thee! great and glorious prince, 
The king of the Boiers’ Tand! 

The King of Denmark has sent to you, 
To sue for your daughter’s hand.” 


The servants water and napkins brought, 
And seated them all at board ; 

Then rose from his chair the kingly lord 
To answer in kindly word. 


He rose to meet them, the good old king, 
He rose from his seat with grace, 

And kindness was in his words and tone, 
And beam’d in his worthy face. 


Sir Strangé told him in courtly phrase 
The wish of the Danish king ; 

* And may we back to our Danish home 
A gracious answer bring ?” 


** A gracious answer I’ll surely give, 
Ye gallant men and true ; 

Sit down to the table, my knights, sit down, 
I'll give you the answer due.” 

The king then went to the ladies’ bower, 
Would rede} of the queen demand ; 

“Now here there are come the Danish lords 

, To sue for our daughter’s hand.” 


Tf Waldmar, the Danish King, indeed 


Our am, we will have for bride, 
We'll give her to him, the mighty man, 
And many a gift beside.” 


* It is (says Dr. Prior) some excuse for Shakspeare’s geographical blunder in 
“The Winter's Tale” (Act III. Scene 
Our ship-has touched upon the deserts of Bohemia” — 
that in this ballad, composed and sung in a country so much nearer Bohemia, a 
ship =" represented as sailing to its shores. 
unsel. 
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They dress’d her with jewels of brightest gold, 
And into the hall she came ; 

Sir Strangé and she, this gentle maid, 
Should seat them and play a game. 


And into the hall a board they brought 
With purest of gold bestrewn, 

That he, Sir Strangé, might play with her 
And talk with her all alone. 


And all on a chequer-board of gold 
Three times their game they tried ; 
Sir Strangé he won the lovely maid, 
And claim’d her for Waldmar’s bride.* 


They brought her array’d in robe of silk 
Again to the festive board : 

** Behold ! the gentle and lovely maid 
We give to your Danish lord.” 


They brought her before the stranger knight, 
So courtly and brave and 

And rising, Sir Strangé, with reverence due, 
Before the maiden stood. 


“Now tell me, Sir Strangé, and truly say, 
While here we are only two, 

Is he—is Waldmar the Danish king 
As handsome a man as you?” 


Sir ~m he turn’d him towards the sun, 
And solemnly made rep 


ly— 
“Indeed, sweet Dagmar, the Danish king 


Is handsomer far than I.” - 


They spread on the ground their silken robes, 
And led her on board the ship, 

She wished her parents a long farewell, 
And bade them the hawser slip. 


And thus had the good Bohemian king 
His daughter her duty taught ; 

“When thou to thy Danish realm art come 
Be honour thy constant thought. 


In piety, virtue, and fear of Gop, 
Let all thy life be spent, 

And ever thy subjects be in thy thought— 
Their hopes on thy care be bent !” 


ae | steer’d their vessel away from land, 

They merrily plied their oars, 

And sighted in less than two months’ time 
Their native Danish shores. 


* It seems to be opening a wide field of discussion to assert that the game at 
which the gallant knight won the young queen was chess, but it is unquestionable 
that in her time that noble game was known in Scandinavia and even to the 
Norsemen in the Hebrides, and it is highly probable that it had previously found 
its way to the Bohemian court. . 

_ This playing of chess with a young lady occurs so frequently, that we may 
infer from it that a knowledge of the game was considered a great accomplish- 
ment in a maiden, and is mentioned as implying that she was well bred. It is 
singular that it is at the time of betrothal that it is most usually played, perhaps 


as a test of her temper, but possibly to give that kind of claim to her that winning 
a stake conveys. 
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After they had anchored, Dagmar inquires who is the one-eyed youth 
on horseback whom she sees upon the beach, and is told he is the king 
whom all the Danish isles obey ; and then the ballad continues : 


* Now light, Sir Strangé, shame on thee, 
So speciously thou canst lie ; 
Methinks yon rider, your Danish king, 
Has only a single eye.”* 
“O trust me, fair and lovely maid, 
You ought to be glad and gay ; 
For your life long you'll ne’er regret 
The voyage we end to day. 


* For me, as long as I live and breathe, 
My faithfulness I will prove, 

And all the nobles of Denmark too, 
Will serve you with equal love.” 


They drank the wedding in joy and peace, 
And gaily they pass’d the day ; 

King Waldmar and Dagmar the lovely queen 
As happy and blithe as they. 


Ay, merry and glad were great and small, 
The wealthy and the poor, 

But chiefly with all their heart rejoic’d 
The burgher and honest boor. - 


And all that in Denmark dwelt were glad 
Wherever the news was told, 

And gave to Sir Strangé precious gifts, 
And treasure of ruddy gold. 


It is historically true that a noble courtier named Strangius, first among 
the Danish nobility, and a goodly array of the chivalry of Denmark, were 
sent to escort the Princess Margaret to her adopted country ; and after a 
voyage which seems to have occupied two months,t she was met by King * 
Valdemar at Lubeck, and there her nuptials with the royal Dane were 
celebrated with all the rude splendour of a warlike court.} 

From her beauty, and the perfection of her form, the royal bride received 
from the Danes the name of Dagmar§ (or, as it is written according to the 
pronunciation, Dagmaar), a name signifying “ Daughter of the Day.” || 


* The translator remarks that the king did not really lose an eye until long 
after his marriage. : 

¢ It was, no doubt, on the river Elbe, which rising in Bohemia, and passing by 
Dresden and Hamburg, falls into the sea near the Danish kingdom, that the 
envoys went and returned. The voyage may be estimated at three hundred miles. 
That the return occupied so much more time than the voyage against the stream 
is at first sight startling, but may, perhaps, be due to the necessity for greater 
caution when a royal bride and her ladies had been embarked on board the Danish 
galley. Probably, in the then condition of Germany, it was safer to make the 
tedious voyage by water than by land. 

} Sponsam Strangius inter primos Danice nobilitatis, aliis triginta equitatibus 
comitatus, Lubecam adduxit, ubi nuptia, regio plane apparatu celebrate. Joh. 
Meursius, Hist. Dan., fol. Amst., 1638, lib. i. p, 12. 

.... Margaretam, quam Dagmaram propter summam pulcritudinem ap- 
pellabant, moribusque, uti forma, excellentem. Ibid. 

|| “ Dagmar, ou comme il faut l’écrire selon la maniére de le prononcer, Dagmaar, 
signifie La Vierge du Jour. La derniére partie du mot maar, qui dérive de mer, 
clair, luisant, parait dans les anciens chants guerriers du Nord sous la méme forme 
et dans la signification de Vierge ou de belle femme.” Mémoires de la Société 
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It is evident, from several authorities, that the young Queen Margaret re- 
ceived this surname by reason of her beauty.* The personal charms which 
first won the homage of the people for “ the Maid of Day,” were soon 
found to enshrine graces of disposition that gained all hearts. Ina court 
of warlike manners, and in an age of feudal oppression, she proved the 
gentle advocate of mercy, and the constant protector of the poor; and in 
the ancient national songs or ballads, of which she is the subject, we may 
see with what love and gratitude she inspired the people of Denmark. 
Three other of these old Danish ballads relate to her: the one entitled 
“Queen Dagmar in Denmark,” has been translated by Dr. Prior, as 
follows :f 
The queen so good of Boyerland, 
She gave her daughter rede, 
“ And now to Denmark thou shalt go, 
And honour be thy meed! 


“To Denmark thou shalt go anon, 
And win thee rank and fame ; 

Tax not the honest humble boor, 
And he shall bless thy name. 


“The gift thou first shalt ask thy lord, 
Ask him with smiling cheer, 

To let the bishop out of gaol— 
Waldmar, thine uncle dear.” 


Anon were costly robes of state 
Over the highway spread, 

And down to the ocean’s shelly strand 
The maiden Dagmar led. 


They hoisted high the shining sail, 
They gaily plied the oar, 

And scarcely two short months at sea, 
They reached the Danish shore. 


They came, and forth their anchor cast 
Out on the glittering sand, 

And lifted maiden Dagmar up, 
And set her first on land. 


They lifted maiden Dagmar up, 
And set her first on land, 

The King of Denmark’s self was there, 
And pledg’d the maid his hand. 


Anon were costly robes of state 
Over the highway spread, 

And to the castle all in pomp 
The maiden Dagmar led. 


Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840, p. 145. See, too, Chopin, Révolution des 
Peuples du Nord. Par. 1841, vol. ii. p. 152. +‘ Marguerite Principe de Bohéme 
queles danois surnommérent Dagmar, ou mére du jour.” 

* “Margareta regina, que propter precipuam forme pulchritudinem dicta 
fuit ‘Daghmar.’” Chron. Erici, Langebek, in Script. Rer. Danic., ii. 165; Petri 
Olai, Annal., Langebek, i. 181; Stralii Ann. Langeb., iii. 308; Annal. Island. 
ibid. iii. 74, 78, cited in the Memoirs of the R. S. as above. 

¢ The translator’s authority is an ancient copy published by Grundtwig, and 
he cites (See Prior’s Ancient Danish Ballads, ii. 127), Grundt., iii. 202; Dan. 
Vis., ii. p. 78; Grimm, p. 342; Oehlenschlager, 158. Dr. Prior thinks the ballad 
probably as early as the thirteenth century. 
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The morrow, ere a sunbeam yet 
Had clear’d the mirky rift, 

The maiden Dagmar woke from sleep 
And craved her morning gift. 

‘With joy I make my first request, 
O let my prayers avail! 

That Bishop Waldmar you forgive, 
And set him free from gaol. 


“The second boon I ask of you, 
And ask with equal glee, 

Forgive the boors their plough-pence all, 
And set your captives free.” 


“Hush! hush! my queen, and say not so, 
That never will I do, 

Or, ere a single year were out 
A widow d queen were you.” 


She tock the crown from off her head, 
And gave it back the king— 

“ Why should I then in Denmark stay, 
And gain not here a thing ?” 


On this very feminine argument the king seems to have yielded at dis- 
cretion, for the ballad continues : 


“Haste ye, and fetch Sir Strangé* in, 
And fetch me Knud, my swain, 

And let them ride to Attingborg, 
And loose the captive’s chain.” 


The bishop, when from gaol he came, 
Could hardly walk upright, 

“ve languished eighteen tedious years, 
And counted day and night.” 


Queen Dagmar took a golden comb, 
And comb’d his yellow hair, 

For every single lock she dress’d 
She dropped a scalding tear. 

“O weep not, gentle queen, for me, 
Nor sorrow for me more, 

For I shall fully ’venge my wrongs 
Ere yet a year is o’er.” 

“Hush! Bishop Waldmar, say not so, 
From all a thoughts refrain ; 

If back you come to Attingborg 
I loose you not again.” 


Four years after her marriage, Dagmar gave birth to a son, whose 
premature death was mourned by his country; and on the 24th May, 
1213, eight years after her marriage, the good queen herself was taken 
to her rest.t The affecting *cireumstances which attended her early 
death formed the subject of another of the old ballads relating to 


* Identical, no doubt, with the king’s envoy or chamberlain, called Strangius 
by the historians. 

t By another authority the 27th May is given as the date. De Regno Danie et 
Norw., Lugd. Bat. 1629, 242. ‘The queen’s name here occurs in the more eupho- 
nious French form of MarGakeTa Damour. 
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Queen Dagmar.* It is a great favourite with the Danish people, and is 
entitled, 


Tue Deatu or Queen Dacmar. 
Queen Dagmar is lying in Ribé sick 
In Ringsted is made her grave, / ‘| 
And midwives as many as Denmark has, 
She summons, her life to save. 


“0 bring me one of them, bring me two, 
Bring all that are known as wise; 

But fetch little Kirstine first of all, 
For her do I chiefly prize.” | 


As into the chamber Kirstine came, 
With modest and cheerful air, 
Queen Dagmar to welcome her rose from bed, 
Well pleas’d that the maid was there. 
“Tf thou to give me relief from pain 
Canst anything write or read, 
Then shalt thou robe in a scarlet pall, 
And ride on my own grey steed.” 


Kirstine tells the queen that her art cannot avail. 


She took in her hand St. Mary’s book 
To read, of some | 
But blinding tears soon fill’d her eyes, 
And tears on her bosom fell. 


They carried her out, they carried her in, 
But little did matters mend; 

“Then since it is going from bad to worse, 
In speed for my husband send.” 


The page gallops off to the king at ‘Gullandsborg,” who, when he 
descries the messenger, says: 


* Ay, hither he wends, that little i 
to bring us a tale of woe: vied 

O heavenly Father, ’tis in thy hand, 
How matters with Dagmar go!” * 


The king starts with a hundred followers, but outrode them all. 


He entered the town, and voices heard 
Of wailing and loud alarm ; 

Queen Dagmar, e’en as he rode up the street, 
Had died upon Kirstine’s arm. 


He open’d her chamber-door and saw 
The bearers, and eke the bier; 


But came little Kirstine and gave her hand, 
And fain would his sorrow cheer. 


She tells him by what desperate means the infant had been saved, and 
the king asks all around to kneel with him by the couch, that he may 
pray for her soul, and hear her wishes. The ballad seems to represent 

er as becoming supernaturally reanimated ; but if it is to be taken as 


* Dr. Prior, the translator, again refers to Grundtwig, Oehlenschlager, and 
Grimm, for the text of the original. 
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historically true, probably death had not actually taken place. She prays 
her husband that he will restore all exiles, and liberate captives; that 
for his “ own dear sake’’ he will never marry Berengaria ; 


“ And this, my third and chiefest prayer, 
I trust you will grant me too; 

That Knud, my youngest and dearest son, 
Be ruler here after you. 


**No more may I answer, my noble lord, 
No more may I stop to say; 

God’s angels are sitting on - in Heaven, 
And beckon me hence away.” 


And so Queen Dagmar died at the ancient city of Ribe, and her sorrow- 
ing husband caused her body to be brought to Seeland, and honourably 
interred at Ringstede. To testify his affection, and preserve her memory, 
he raised the castle of Droningholm, otherwise called the Queen’s Isle ;* 
and on his own death, which occurred in 1241, his remains were 
interred beside the remains of Dagmar. 

The present King of Denmark, the illustrious president of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, in order to identify, if possible, the 
graves of his royal ancestors, made some researches a few years since 
among the royal tombs in the church of Ringstede; and in the spot 
which tradition pointed out as the grave of Valdemar the Victorious and 
of Queen Dagmar and her_unamiable successor Berengaria, a sepulchre 
was found formed of stones, set edgewise, and covered with other stones, 
so disposed as to form a sloping roof, and within it was the king’s bod 
wrapped in a sheet of lead. A similar place of sepulture on the king’s 
left is believed to have been the grave of Dagmar, but hardly a vestige 
of a skeleton was found.t At what time the grave had been robbed of its 
contents is not known; but during the first half of the last century a 
skull was preserved in a chest in the church, and exhibited as that of 
Queen Dagmar, and the beautiful Byzantine cross now in the Royal 
Society’s Museum at Copenhagen, is stated to have been found in her 
grave. In the inventory made in 1737 of the rare and precious objects 
which were afterwards transferred to that museum, the cross and the in- 
teresting tradition connected with it are mentioned.{ The cross is of 
gold enamelled, and is hollow, as if destined to enclose a relic, the two 
plates or sides being riveted together, and it is said to contain a portion 
of our Saviour’s cross. One side bears a figure of Christ; the other is 


* Meursius (Hist. Dan., ut supra, p. 15) says: “Sed letitia minimé diuturna 
fuit; ac mox luctus, mortua regina uxore, occupavit; que in Cimbrie urbe Ripa 
fato suo functa erat. Ejus corpus in Selandiam translatum, cum Ringstadii con- 
didisset, ut affectum in defunctam testaretur, et memoriam quoque ejus conser- 
varet, arcem in Cimbria Droningholmum ceu Regiva insulam dicas, juxta Arre 
lacum struit. 

t ‘The authority for what is here stated with regard to the royal tombs is the 
splendid work in which the King of Denmark commemorated the result of his re- 
searches: as the writer has not had an opportunity for referring to it, he derives 
the above statement 4bout the royal remains from a letter written by his learned 
and accomplished friend, Dr. Charlton, M.D., a well-known scholar in Scandina- 
vian literature. 

“. . . qu'elle a été portée par la reine, et qu’on l’a trouvée dans son tombeau 
a Ringsted.” 
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ornamented with five medallions of saints. The design and the letters 
inscribed prove it to be of Byzantine work, and are quite consistent with 
the tradition that it was worn by Dagmar. Constantinople is well known 
to have been frequently visited by Western merchants and by the pilgrims 
to the Holy Land; and if it was not brought to Bohemia by some of the 
northern pilgrims on their return through Hungary and Saxony, it may 
have found its way to Denmark, and have been received by Queen 


Dagmar there. Danish pilgrims went to the Holy Land, and the town | 


of Visby had direct communication with Russia and the empire of the 
East.* 

Such is the tradition connected with the precious relic of which a fac- 
simile has been presented by the King of Denmark to the lovely 
Daughter of the Isles who has so happily become the bride of the royal 
heir of England. 

The fair young princess will not be called upon to liberate political 
prisoners, or to save the peasant from oppression; but there is every 
reason for the confident hope that she, whom the people welcome as th 
welcome the Day-spring, will be to England what the bright Maid of 
Day became to Denmark, and will win remembrance, as long and grate- 
ful, for all the virtues that secure a nation’s love. “os 


NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PARIS. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


Purtine aside the exceptional case of the King of Dahomey, there is 
not a tyrant in the universe who tortures his subjects as New Year’s Day 
does the unhappy French. And it may even be doubted whether his 
African majesty is really the greater monster of the two, for he simply 
kills his people once for all, while the nefarious Jour de |’ An renews his 
exactions annually during the entire existence of his wretched victims. 

With all the immense social liberty they possess, with all the endless 
diversity of habits and opinions which distinguishes them, the French are, 
for once, all of the same mind on the subject of étrennes, and bow their 
heads in uniform humility before this most merciless of masters. 

The English imagine that the custom of Christmas-boxes is an 
obnoxious burden: what would they say if the French system of New 
Year’s gifts were suddenly substituted for it! 


* Long before the age of the Crusades, and even so early as the tenth century, 
Northmen, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Angles flocked through Russia to 
Constantinople. Northmen were ambassadors to the Greek emperors, and North. 
men took service in their guard. Pure northern names occur in Byzantine 
writings, and the peat-mosses of Denmark contain many Cufic and Byzantine 
coins, rings, beads, ornaments, and articles in silver and gold, the relics, doubt- 
less, of the early intercourse of Northmen with the East. 
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Christmas-boxes are given to inferiors, in certain limited and specified 
cases, but étrennes must be offered in France not only to servants, post- 
men, tradesmen’s boys, and porters, but to fathers and mothers, wives, 
children, sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, friends, and, worse than 
all, to the people you have dined with during the previous year. It is 
useless to struggle against the oppression, first, because it is an adopted 
habit, imposed by the nation on itself; and, secondly, because it is almost 
a mortal offence to neglect its practice. It is all very well for lookers-on 
to admire it theoretically, as “a charming custom, full of poetry and 
prettiness ;” it assumes a very different form when it costs 1007. 

There is not a man in France, above the position of a labourer, who 
is not more or less exposed to the perpetration of this obligatory gene- 
rosity ; scarcely one who does not begin December by a melancholy cal- 
culation of what he is forced to give. For the rich it is a matter of little 
importance, though even for them the total may rise to a good deal more 
than they really like; but for the middling classes, professional men, and 
employés, the charge is intolerable. Imagine a young clerk in a ministry, 
in Paris, with a salary of 1202. (which is a very high one) ; heJives alone 
in one room on a seventh floor, for which he pays 15/. rent, and he goes 
“into the world” to a certain extent. ‘The luckless wretch computes, in 
trembling dismay, the sum which he must lay out in order to keep open 
the doors which offer him hospitality : “ There is Madame Trois Etoiles; 
I have dined there five times this year, without counting soirées, I must 
send her some bonbons, or else she’ll never invite me again ; and, as it is 
there I saw that ivy-wreath with those big brown eyes under it, that I 
have sighed about since in useless lamentation, I can’t anyhow let the 
house shut up. She’s as cunning as a peasant, the horrid old woman, 
and I’m sure she carefully inspects all the boxes of sugar-plums she re- 
ceives to see if they come from a good maker: I can’t go to anybody 
but Boissier for her; but Boissier is so frightfully dear; a pound of 
‘marrons glacés, four francs, and a case to put them in fifty franes; I can’t 
stand that. I wonder if anybody can give me a last year’s empty box of 
Boissier’s, because then I should only have to fill it, and the effect would 
be all the same ; I'll try, but, as everybody else will be doing the same, I 
can’t expect to succeed. And then there’s the Chef de Bureau, confound 
him ; he’s always down on me if I’m five minutes late, and I hate him, 
the brute; but if I don’t send a box of toys to his howling brats, he'll 
mark me for a reprimand before January’s out. However, as I shall go 
to him on New Year’s Day with all the fellows in the office, to present 
the dutiful respects which not one of us feels, and as each of us will have 
a present for him or his hideous babes, nobody will know which mine is, 
so I shall limit him to thirty sous; only I’ll take care to let my parcel 
drop, and pick it up again just when his wife is looking, so that she may 
clearly see that I bring one. Latour told me of that dodge: it’s not a 
bad one when there’s a crowd. ‘Then there’s my Aunt Madeleine; if I 
don’t take her something, she’l! write to my father that I am on the high 
road to perdition; but as it’s the sentiment she cares for, and not the 
object, I can get.off there with a pot of flowers, only as I must take it 
to her myself, it’s awkward to carry. But that don’t matter: I saw a 
very good style of fellow on the Boulevart last New Year’s Day with a 
rocking-horse, an arm-chair, and a Dutch clock in his arms ; a flower-pot 
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is lighter tlfan all that. As for Madame Benoist, and Madame Leclere, 
and Madame David, and all the other people I have dined with, I must 
send them: all ten francs’ worth of bonbons, case included. How much . 
does it all come to? The porter, ten francs (I can’t give him less, as I 
come in so late at night); my femme de ménage, five francs ; old Trois 
Etoiles, say forty francs—I’m sure I shan’t find a box for nothing ; the 
Chef de Bureau, thirty sous; Aunt Madeleine, a camellia, three francs 
and a half; and all the other people, there are seven of them, ten franes 
each ; that makes one hundred and thirty francs, more than a twenty- 
fifth part of my total income, and I’m sure I have forgotten a lot. It 
will ruin me; it’s the value of sixty-five pairs of gloves. Society is cruelly 
expensive ; I must give it up, or else marry to economise.” 

This example is a very mild one, but it is exactly true, and it represents 
the position of thousands of young men at the approach of the Jour de 
YAn. Above and below it are strata of étrennes so infinitely plentiful, 
and so delicately subdivided, that no description would define them all. 
From the primary formations of society, in which servants and porters 
hail each other in the early morning with “ May it be lucky and happy ” 
(the new year that is); “here are some oranges ;” up through the 
calcareous old sandstone of disagreeable relatives, who must be greeted 
with simulated affection and respect, and presented with testimonials of 
apparent tenderness, in the hope that they will ultimately yield some fossil 
inheritance ; through the tertiary layers of simple acquaintance which 
contain nothing and produce nothing; up to the pleasant alluvial deposits 
which lie on the surface of every-day life, and bear fruit according to the 
seed cast upon them, and to the cultivation of which they are the object, 
each division of social relations has its peculiar duties to perform on New 
Year’s Day, just as the étrennes of each separate giver vary with his 

Means, intentions, and obligations. 

The Jour de l’An is an admirable occasion for testing the application 
of the eminently veracious proverb, “ Small presents keep up friendship, 
large ones increase it.’’ Those who receive the former must limit them- 
selves to the idea that the donor is desirous to simply remain on existing 
terms with them, but the offering of a gorgeous gift may not unnaturally 
be taken as a sign that its sender seeks an augmentation of intimacy. 

Etrennes to inferiors are generally composed of money, but to equals 
and superiors they may assume any form whatever, from the halfpenny 
trumpet which a policeman accords to his offspring, up to the barouche- 
and-four which an enthusiastic adorer offered to his fair-haired idol on 
bin og day of this present year, amidst the admiring applause of his 

ends. 

But, in ordinary practice, excluding the category of givers who wish 
to “increase friendship,’ and who ruin themselves for the purpose, the 
immense mass of New Year's gifts throughout France consist of bonbons, 
the variations being in the maker’s name and in the value of the case 
which holds them. They may be sent in paper, or in cardboard, or in 
a basket, or in any sort or species of box, from rosewood up to inlaid 
silver. The nature of the covering indicates only the taste and delicacy 
of the sender, it counts for nothing, and though it may be worth a 
quantity of money, the bonbons it contains are alone considered to be 
offered ; the box is simply an expletive. But it has latterly become a 
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habit in Paris to buy from certain special confiseurs the bonbons which 
are to be offered to special persons, whom it is important to please. At 
the head of this sugary list stands Boissier, the immortal Boissier, whose 
shop (temple would be a more respectful appellation) “ never unfills 
itself” for the last eight days of December, and where the young ladies 
who sell are said to be so exhausted by the turmoil and crowd that 
they are relieved every three hours. Then comes Sirandin, who, from 
dramatic author that he was, set up as confiseur three years ago in the 
Rue de la Paix, and has since sold his establishment, for a prince’s 
ransom, to Reinhardt, a German learned in sweet confections. And the 
best proof of the goodness of the trade is in the rumoured circumstance 
that when Sirandin determined to set up some sort of shop, no matter 
what, he was influenced to choose the career of confiseur by the statistical 
fact that no one of the profession had ever become bankrupt in Paris. It 
is he who created the famous bouquets of violets with edible flowers, which 
ladies like to grignoter at the Opera. After these two pinnacles of fame 
come Gouache and Dardouillet Achard, ex equo. The rest have no 
European renown. 

The variety of productions which these artists expose is utterly 
bewildering, and their delicacy is equal to their number; sugar cannot 
attain forms of more surpassing perfection. The designations of “ lolly- 
pops” or “ guzzle,” which an English schoolboy would apply to them as 


a class, are ignobly profane; they merit their pretty, well-adapted name ~ 


of bonbons; they are works of art, and many of them deserve an historian, 
if not even a special poet, to sing their virtues. 

After these charming sugar-plums come the equally innumerable ob- 
jects known as “articles de Paris,” of which Giroux, Susse, and Tahan 
are the particular high priests. They include ten thousand trifles, from 
a toy to an enamelled clock, from a paper cutter to a gold and turquoise 
jewel-case, which may all be offered as étrennes without reference to their 
price. Enormous numbers of them are given by the richer classes, so 
much so, indeed, that in certain lucky families a large table will not hold 
their accumulated numbers as a successful Jour de l’An. In such a case 
as this, the individual who arrives with a modest bag of marrons glacés 
sinks into his waisteoat with humiliation when the young lady of the 
house joyfully suggests to him to “look at our pretty presents. Isn’t 
that a charming coffer; I’m sure it is a copy from Benvenuto, the silver 
figures are so admirably carved; and this fan, look, one would believe 
the group was really painted by Greuze himself; and this Sévres vase, 
isn’t it perfect; and that incredible box inlaid with ivory and tortoise- 
shell, which my cousin in the Spahis” (here the young lady may, per- 
haps, slightly blush) “ brought back particularly for me from the pillage 
of the Summer Palace at Pekin; and that most magnificent Cashmere 
which the Persian ambassador has sent to mamma, as a sign of his recog- 
nition of European customs, and of gratitude for the pillau of woodcocks 
and peaches which our cook prepared for his exclusive consumption when 
he dined here the other day.” And to have to offer marrons glacés 
after that ! 

But there is a Way of avoiding such cruel situations, which is, to send 
the offering instead of taking it. Indeed, as New Year’s Day is chiefly 
reserved for the exchange of visits between relations or intimate friends, 
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or for official receptions, it is rather mal-adroit for an a acquaint- 
ance to present himself in person. He sends his parcel with his card. 

And this word card brings up another obligation of this eruel day. 
While most people send presents to most people that they know, oreny- 
body sends a card to everybody that he knows: the limit begins only 
where people have no cards. This habit, which is intended to remind 
the receiver that the sender has not forgotten his existence, is practised 
on so gigantic a scale, that the postmen of Paris (when they are not ac- 
companied by presents the cards are always sent by post) are two hours 
late at every round during the first three days of January. Some people 
are beginning to stand out against this nuisance, and, sending no cards. of 
their own accord, content themselves with returning those which they 
receive ; but these exceptions are still rare, and the thing is carried on to 
such a point that the cards sent count by millions. For a man with a 
large acquaintance, who carries out the custom virtuously and completely, 
a long day is not enough to direct all the envelopes he uses. 

The Jour de An is difficult to get through, particularly in Paris. 
People who have visits to pay must engage a carriage a week before- 
hand, for neither cab nor other vehicle can be got on the eventful morn- 
ing. All Paris is in motion; the whole population begins by going to 
church, From eight to ten there are not many outward signs of the nature 
of the day; but after ten o’clock the movement grows active. Carriages 
.carrying embroidered uniforms to the Tuileries, or, what is pleasanter to 
look at, flocks of joyous children going to ‘ souhaiter la bonne année” to 
grandmamma and all the family, rush through the streets ; the pavement 
becomes almost impassable from the crowds of people, of every rank, who 
push each other with their awkward arms full of white paper parcels tied 
up with red silk ribbons. The Boulevards are bordered, from the 
Madeleine to the Bastille, with hawkers’ stalls, which take up half the 
asphalte, and make the crowd worse still. And quantities of beggars, 
never seen excepting then, profit by the tacit leniency of the police to 
appeal for charity to the loaded passers-by, as if the involuntary and 
regretted cost of all the presents they are carrying were likely to stimu- 
late their souls to almsgiving. 

But with all its heavy outlay and fatiguing duties, the Jourde I’ An is, 
after all, a pleasant and exciting moment; it does good to the heart, 
though it empties the purse ; it is a bright contrast to the cares of every- 
day existence, and when the people get to its evening and meet in uni- 
versal dinners, where givers and receivers forget their opposite emotions 
of the morning, and where the gaiety of French character generally comes 
out with exceptional development, it is probable that, after all, they 
unhesitatingly prefer to remain in France, with all the burdens of ps 


Jour de An, rather than change places with the naked subjects of 
_ King of Dahomey. : 
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BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


VIII. 


THERE are two classes of nouveaux-riches: those who keep the 
means—by which they have made their fortunes—under ; and those who, 
on the contrary, take a pride in exalting or recurring to it. 

Mr. Abraham Hardback, the wealthy fish salesman of Lower Thames- 
street, belonged to the latter category. 

He didn’t care, he said, the value of a sprat who knew how he’d made 
his money! What was it to them so long as he had it? Not that it 
didn’t come there honestly! There wasn’t a penny in his pocket that 
he need to blush for! All he’d got he got in the way of business, in a 
fair, straightforward, tradesman-like manner—no currying of favour 
with nobody. There was his goods! People might take ’em or leave 
’em, just as they liked, it was all one to him! He didn’t want their 
custom. And so forth. 

This was noble, independent language, without doubt; still, it would 
have been rather more real had Mr. Hardback uttered it before he be- 
came the rich man he was. But, like many more, he forgot his ante- 
cedents, had no recollection of the time when he actually touted for cus- 
tomers, after the manner of the carnificial tribe in Newport and other 
metropolitan markets. The advertisements which he sent to the papers 
every day also escaped his memory. He realised, in short, the picture 
of that ambition which spurns the base degrees by which it did ascend; 
but though he gave himself credit for never having flattered the rank 

‘world, nor bowed to its idolatries a patient knee, he did not repudiate the 
shop, the source of all his riches. 

It would have been difficult, perhaps, for him to have done so while 
his name still figured in the London Commercial Directory—while he 
still officiated daily in the white flannel apron in Lower Thames-street— 
while he still took the lead, as it were, on the mart where fish-salesmen 
most do congregate; but no such denial of his attributes ever entered his 
thoughts. The very reverse, in fact, was the case. He sought to per- 
petuate the calling in which he -gloried, even when removed from the 
actual scene of his glory, and for this reason, when he bought the pro- 
perty at Hendon, which gave him a footing among the landed proprietors 
of Middlesex, he altered the name of the place—once known as “ The 
Willows”—to Conger Hall. It was a good, mouth-filling designation, 
and Mr. Hardback’s mode of pronunciation, without the aspirate, made 
the dwelling seem more appropriate to one who, though now a local 
magnate, was nevertheless all fishmonger. 

But Mr. Hardback did not confine his desires within the bounds of 
— nomenclature. Conger Hall was well enough in its way as a 
trade-reminiscence, but he resolved to do something more to amplify the 
renown of the richest man in Lower Thames-street. As heralds, in the 
exercise of their ingenious art, resort to devices through which the blazon 
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speaks to the ear as well as to the eye, so Mr. Hardback made use of 
appliances equally significant with “armes parlantes,” a canting heraldry. 
tever of ornamentation appeared about his house or grounds assumed 
a piscatorial character. You entered the avenue beyond the lodge through 
the jaws of an enormous whale, which Mr. Hardback, in spite of classifi- 
cation, insisted on calling a fish, and seriously quarrelled with an old 
friend who showed off his reading one day by telling him it was a mis- 
take to call it so. ‘“ Nota fish!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback, in a rage. 
“ Why, what the devil is it, then? Don’t it come out of the sea? Look 
at its fins! If fins don’t nfake a fish, I should like to know what does?” 
As the would-be scientific friend was not very strong in natural history, 
and—as sometimes happens with those who hastily pick up a few onal 
of knowledge which they are not able to digest—could not remember 
what constituted the real distinction between a fish and an aquatic 
mammal, Mr. Hardback called him a jackass, and never forgave him. 
Instil a doubt, no matter how baseless the cause for its suggestion, and 
faith is disturbed, if not actually shaken. Mr. Hardback felt perfectly 
satisfied with his own reasoning, but yet he never afterwards passed 
ander the cetacean arch without calling to mind that his friend had said 
a whale was not a fish, and it made him uncomfortable: hence his im- 
placability. But if any question existed as to the nature of the chief 
. ornament of his avenue; there could be none about the rest of his decora- 
tions: they were as fishy as the veriest fishmonger’s heart could desire. 
All his flower-beds were bordered with oyster-shells, the cockle and the 
mussel paved his footpaths, a pair of immense conchs stood sentry at the 
house-door, the grotto was encrusted with whelks and limpets, the foun- 
tain, with its single jet, spouted from a dolphin—a cast from the grand 
emporium in the New-road, where Art so imperiously crows over Nature 
—in the Hall’s hall there hung the eviscerated and well-varnished effigy 
of a gigantic sturgeon, around which, like lamps, half a dozen spiny sea- 
urchins were also suspended, and, as a matter of course, a multitude of 
gold and silver fish glistened in crystal globes. There were, besides, 
about the place, a quantity of other appurtenances which, if they did 
not absolutely recal the x Bo in Lower Thames-street, at all events 
indicated the tastes and occupations of its owner. 

This was Grimshaw’s opinion as, seated on the parapet of the brid 
already spoken of, he wistfully surveyed the domain of which Me. 
Abraham Hardback was the envied proprietor. But the domain, how- 
ever much it might interest him hereafter, was nothing at present to 
Grimshaw. All his thoughts were concentrated just now on the possible 
means of obtaining access to the fair Arabella. What stratagem should 
he devise to reach her presence, supposing she were fortunately at home? 
Grimshaw, when left to himself, was not famous for daring, yet some- 
thing daring must be attempted if he hoped to succeed in an undertaking 
which, if not fraught with peril, was at least hazardous. Being a lover— 
that is to say, intending to be one—the example of Romeo naturally re- 
curred to him, and he mentally went through the scene of that enamoured 
youth’s first interview with Capulet’s gentle daughter. 

“What does she say?” mused Grimshaw. “Let me see! She asks 
him how he discovered where she lived. ‘ By whose direction found’st 


thou out this place? If she puts that question to me, I can only say 
VOL, LUI. 
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that Povey, the gravedigger, told me. But then he wouldn’t have 
spoken if I hadn’t asked him, so there would be no harm in my replying, 
as Romeo does, ‘ By love, that first did prompt me to inquire.’ That 
would touch her, I think! Then she wishes to know how he came there, 
and what he wanted. Well, if she means Hendon, I walked,—and what 
made me come, any woman, under the circumstances, can answer for 
herself. She tells him ‘The orchard walls are high and hard to climb,’ 
I see no orchard where I’m sitting, though there may be somewhere else; 
but the roadside wall is high enough, and seems quite as hard to get over 
as the one she talks of ; besides, 1 dare say her father never thought of 
sticking a parcel of beastly broken glass on the top of his wall, as old 
Hardback has done. No! she won’t catch me trying that! I don’t 
think anything would tempt me to make the experiment, unless there 
was a mad bull behind me. Then she goes on:—‘ And the place death, 
considering who thou art, should any of my kinsmen find thee here.’ 
Well, my case isn’t so bad as Romeo’s. ‘There may be steel-traps and 
spring-guns, but when it comes to who I am, I don’t see why old Hard- 
back—he’s the only kinsman I know of—should be so very much down 
upon me! I gave him five-and-twenty shillings for a turbot that wasn’t 
over sweet when it came to table, so that up to the present moment I’m 
the aggrieved person, nothe. To besure, if I got into his groundsclan- . 
destinely, and he caught me there, he’d be quite right to clap me in the 
lock-up. There is one, I make no doubt, at Hendon, for I met a police- 
man sauntering along just now, as if he was quite at home in the place. 
But as to the old buffer catching me, that’s not very likely, for the sexton 
said he never was at home in the daytime except on Sunday. However, 
I shan’t try the wall! Is there any other way in? I can’t jump from 
the bridge, on account of those infernal spikes in the corner there, 
between the arch and the water. Who ever heard of such a spiteful old 


' fellow, to go and set up a chevaux-de-frise like that to keep people out of 


his grounds! I wonder if the river’s shallower lower down! It looks 
deep enough here. What disgusting fish they must be to live in such 
dirty water! And yet people try to catch’em! There’s some one at it “ 
now, in the meadow opposite. Perhaps there may be an approach on 
that side! I’ll get round and see.” 

As he formed this resolve, Grimshaw slid off the parapet, and was 
about to walk along the road, to try and find an entrance into the field 
he spoke of, when he saw a carriage rapidly coming towards him. It 
was a mail phaeton, drawn by two piebalds, which Grimshaw imme- 
diately recognised as the team of Loftus Tippy, for he had seen them 
often, and as often envied, while he hated, their owner. Never very well 
pleased to meet Loftus Tippy, he felt more than usually unwilling to 
encounter him now. 

“ The fellow’s sure to say something insolent,” muttered Grimshaw; 
he'll speak of that affair at Fogo’s. 1 won’t see him!” 

So, instead of advancing, he turned his back to the road, and leant 
= the parapet, as if he were intently occupied in watching the angler 

ow. 

While in this attitude he heard the carriage swiftly approaching, but 
‘when it came to the spot where Grimshaw stood, the driver checked his 
horses, and the voice of Loftus Tippy rang in his ears. 
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« Aw,—man!” it said, “ which is,—aw,—Congaw Hall ?” 
Grimshaw remained silent and immovable. 

“Can’t you hear—man?” cried Loftus Tippy. ‘I want to know 
which,—aw,—is Congaw Hall !” 

Grimshaw, however, refused to utter a syllable. 

“ You deaf brute,—aw,—take that!” was the next exclamation, and 
simultaneously with the words a smart cut of a whip saluted the most 
projecting part of his person. 

Wincing with pain, Grimshaw turned angrily round, but the same 
dexterous | re that inflicted his punishment had flogged up the piebalds, 
and they were now careering over the bridge at full speed. Some twenty 
or thirty yards off, however, their master reined them in and stopped to 
repeat Bis question of a person whom he met in the road, Now was the 
time for Grimshaw, the rejoicer in the formidable sobriquet of ‘‘ Cut-and- 
Thrust,” to rush forward and exact reparation for the insulting outrage 
he had undergone, or with his own hands hurl the offender from his place 
of pride and belabour him to his latest gasp; but, strange to say, Grim- 
shaw did nothing of the kind. Yet, if the savage glare which shot from 
Grimshaw’s eyes could have acted with electric force at a distance of 
twenty or thirty yards, Loftus Tippy would as surely have been annihi- 
lated as He was by the bolt of Jove, the unhappy youth whose name, with 
a difference, describes the carriage which the bold Beefeater drove. But, 
as I have intimated, the thirst for revenge was unslaked. Grimshaw did 
not knock Loftus Tippy down, and the electric agency refused to act. 
The consequence was that “ overbearing insolence,” as Grimshaw inwardly 
growled, “ went, for the time, unpunished.” Perhaps retribution was not 
enforced at the moment because of the striking difference which appears 
between a man with nothing in his hand and another who has a whip in it! 
Perhaps there were other reasons! But all that Grimshaw felt himself 
capable of doing he did. He scowled and glared and never took his eyes 
off Loftus Tippy, who still kept talking to the person in the road. Pre- 
sently he saw the person touch his hat and move across to the lodge-gate 
of Conger Hall, the phaeton having stopped very near it. The bell was 
rung, a woman came out, answered some inquiry, apparently in the 
affirmative, threw open the gate, and Loftus Tippy drove triumphantly 
into the premises of Mr. Abraham Hardback. 

Grimshaw could not believe the evidence of the eyes that had scowled 
and glared and seen so much. What! Loftus Tippy! That fellow! 
A visitor at the house which held his Arabella. ‘There must be some 
mistake! But, no! Emerging from a belt of trees, he saw the piebalds 
tearing up the gravelled road that wound between the flower-beds ; once 
more he beheld the raised elbow of Loftus Tippy, acrash of hoofs reached 
his ear a few moments afterwards, again a bell was rung, and the agonising 


conviction awoke in Grimshaw’s breast that Loftus Tippy was an admitted 
visitor, who knows ?—perhaps a rival ! 


IX. 


THE glimpse which Grimshaw had obtained of Arabella Hardback’s 
features, when he sat next to her in the pew at Hendon Church, had been 
so slight, that what those features were, what claims she had to beauty, or 
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whether any claim of the sort existed, together with a variety of other inte- 
resting particulars when a lady’s appearance is in question, he could not 
venture accurately to determine, nor was it our province at that time to 
enlighten either him or the reader of this truthful narrative. For Grimshaw 
himself, as he once more sits, fuming and frowning on Hendon-bridge, 
the question is still in abeyance, but for the reader it need be a secret no 
longer. He will duly prize the confidence which cannot be withheld. 

Will the description serve which Olivia gives of herself? “As, item, 
two lips, indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes with lids to them ; item, 
one neck, one chin, and so forth.” Or must it be more precise? Must 
it be said that the rosy lips were easily moved to smile, that the grey eyes 
sparkled with intelligence, that the neck was fair, the chin round, and— 
items forgotten by the Illyrian lady—that a bright colour readily suffused 
her cheek, and that her dark hair shone without the aid of Macassar? 
These things being admitted, there can be little doubt that Arabella was, 
at the least, good-looking, but whether her dearest female friends ac- 
knowledged or denied the fact I do not take upon myself to determine. 
After all, it does not greatly signify what even the dearest female friends 
may say, for men have a habit of preferring the impression they receive 
through their eyes to the reports that reach their ears, however capable 
the reporters. For the age of Arabella—not less important than beauty 
in a feminine point of view—it has already been hinted that she stood on 
debatable ground; she had arrived at that period when the aforesaid 
dearest friends publicly wondered why she did not marry, and then 
sweetly laughed at their own wonder as if they needed not to have 
wondered at all. What that period is, it is impossible for man to define : 
woman can, but then she never likes to be specific, unless she is many 
years younger than the person spoken of. When a contingency seems 
remote, it can always be calmly contemplated, but contemporaneous 
criticism prefers generalisation to details. ‘There was a very good reason 
why Arabella continued unmarried, but it had nothing to do with either 
beauty or age, and will be mentioned by-and-by. In the mean time, she 
gave full license to conjecture by quietly keeping her own counsel. 

It may, perhaps, be remembered that, when Grimshaw made up his 
mind to fall in love, after his first visit to Hendon, he did not immediatel 
decide which of the two ladies—his church companions—he should select 
as the object of his addresses. He naturally inclined for the younger, 
but it was still possible that the attractions of the elder might prevail. 
This point had, however, been set at rest. by Mr. Povey’s report of the 
several members of the Hardback family. It was conclusive enough, so 
far as Grimshaw’s matrimonial views were affected, but yet was nie 
terised by a certain vagueness, inasmuch as it merely ae of the senior 
lady as Mr. Hardback’s widowed sister, and of the child as “his dead 
son’s little boy,” with the flattering encomium on the young gentleman 
that he was “a reg’lar limb.” Let me, then, repair Mr. Povey’s omission 
by a more particular description. 

The name of Arabella’s aunt was Nibbletit. Her late husband, Jere- 
miah, had been a common councilman, and a wholesale dealer in teas and 
coffees—the head, in fact, of the well-known firm of Nibbletit, Muggs, 
and Company, of Nicholas-lane, a firm which, at one period, did as fine 
a business in foreign and colonial produce as any in the city of London, 
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but which, unhappily, became involved in the great speculation crash of 
1847, when Crooks and Begg, Towle and Wagstaff, Crickmore and 
Tinkler, Fullalove and Cocksedge, and I don’t know how many more of 
the most respectable houses, all went to the wall. The affairs of Nib- 
bletit, Muggs, and Company, wound up under inspection, yielded eleven 
and fourpence in the pound on their estate, a very handsome result as 
times went, and, indeed, a very fair composition under most circum- 
stances; but the stricken Jeremiah never joy’d himself again. He re- 
sumed business with a first-class certificate, but teas and coffees had lost 
their flavour ; he had received what, with a snuffle, he called “a blow,” 
from which he was unable to recover; “the market for raw” might be 
firm or, slack, demands might be brisk or dull, produce might move off 
freely or the reverse—none of these things affected Jeremiah Nibbletit as 
once he had been affected by them; and one morning, when it was 
thought he had gone to the city by the "Bus that passed his door—for 
one of the lavender-clad servant-maids at the inquest swore she heard 
“the garding-gate slam to just after Master went out”—the legs of Jere- 
miah Nibbletit were seen to project from the water-butt by the scullery 
window in the back yard, and it was then discovered—as the same servant- 
maid said—that he had “ took and went and gone and drownded his-self.” 
This melancholy event was the cause, of course, of Mrs. Nibbletit’s widow- 
hood. The firm, no longer rich, could only afford a moderate annuity, 
but with “a house over her head”’—to use the expression of her brother, 
the wealthy fish-salesman—she did pretty well, giving her attention to 
the domestic concerns of Conger Hall, to which she administered, without 
absolutely presiding over them. In disposition, she was what might be 
termed “a very mild party”—never scolded “ the Limb,” though he gave 
her plenty of cause for doing so—never dreamt of thwarting her niece’s 
wishes, or of controverting her brother’s opinions—was generally troubled 
with a nasty hacking cough—very often sat with tears in her eyes, think- 
ing of the projecting legs of poor Jeremiah—and in her discourse exhibited 
a faint reflexion of her deceased husband’s commercial language, modified 
by -' circumstances of her position, and the general weakness of her 
mind. 

The last of the family group that remains to be spoken of is “the 
Limb.” He wasa boy of about ten years old, and answered—when he 
condescended to answer—to the name of Tom. His mother, fortunatel 
for herself, died in childbirth, so she was spared the “time of it” whic 
they—his aunt, his nurse, and all about him—endured in his squalling, 
scratching, biting, kicking, infantile society. It is not on record that 
wormwood was ever employed to render his breakfast distasteful, but he 
always behaved in the presence of the lacteal indulgence as if that had 
been the case, and even the proffering, coaxing, good-natured woman 
who ministered to his hourly wants onvenh privately that she “ never 
see such an onaccountable babby.” This early development of his nature 
was, however, but a mere shadowy outline of what he became when he 
acquired the free use of his limbs and the full compass of his voice— 
though, in respect of the exercise of the latter, it was well, perhaps, for 
Master Tom that the occupations of “ gran’pa” claimed his presence in 
Thames-street during the infant’s waking hours. I say “perhaps,” for 
although a screaming child is man’s diana Mr. Hardback might 
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even have tolerated screaming, so wholly and entirely was he given up 
to admiration of his son’s offspring. That son—a year after his wife’s 
decease—had followed her to the grave, in consequence—as Mr. Hard- 
back used to say—of ‘‘ketching a cold on his lungs while engaged in 
perfessional pursoots,” or—when pressed to a closer explanation— 
“ standing about in the wet, skinning of eels, while the shop was being 
mucked out ;” so that, in the true line of descent—the distaff counting 
for nothing—the only representative and real inheritor of the house of 
Hardback was “Squalling Tom,” a term of fondness rather than of re- 
proach. The old fish-salesman was a rough, coarse, selfish, disagreeable 
person, utterly unnurtured, and one whom no casual acquaintance would 
accuse of yielding to any—the slightest—emotion of tenderness; but he, 
too, had his weak side, so true it is that “affection, master of passion, 
sways us to the mood of what it likes or loathes’””—and Abraham Hard- 
back’s affection was centred in his unpromising grandson. The child 
was a wide-mouthed, red-headed imp, with cunning, violence, and pre- 
cocity stamped on every lineament, the last quality making him a 
favourite, as it would have made him, even had the other two heen dis- 
played in a tenfold greater degree, for there is nothing that ignorant 
people admire so much as precocity. It was no matter, then, what Tom 
did : it always met with tolerance, if not approval, from his grandfather, 
and the urchin’s slyness made him careful to avoid exciting what he 
knew were the old man’s positive aversions. This is as much as it may 
be necessary to say of Tom, for though he appears in this story, he is not 
intended for its hero. That distinction, such as it is, belongs of right to 
Marmaduke Grimshaw, unless it be contested by Loftus Tippy. 
To the visit of this latter personage at Conger Hall, I now return. 


X. 


‘“My! what a swell!” exclaimed Tom Hardback, putting out his 
tongue like an ant-eater, as he peeped through the drawing-room 
window. 

“* What do you say, Tom ?” asked Arabella, looking up from a book 
she was reading—the Limb having just left off teasing her to flog his 
— a pursuit he abandoned the moment he heard the house- 

“I say there’s a swell at the door in a carriage with a wig, and a cock- 
eye, and mousetarshers. One of your lovers, Arry! Piebalds! Now’s 
the time for making a wish! Not through the glass, though !” 

Whereupon precocious Tom, who in a moment had seen so much and 
guessed more, threw open the window and began to wish, staring hard 
all the while at Loftus Tippy as he leisurely descended from the mail- 
phaeton, quite unconscious of being the object of comment on the part 
of the Limb. He had too good an opinion of himself to suppose that 
anybody would do so unfavourably, and was, moreover, so much occu- 
— in drawing on a new pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves to replace 

is tan driving ones, that he saw nothing of the Limb’s grimaces, nor 
would have seen them had he thrust his tongue out twice as far as he 
did, or taken two “sights” of him instead of one. 
“ Please to shut the window, my dear,” said Mrs. Nibbletit. 
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“ What for?” demanded the Limb. 

“ It is so very cold,” replied the old lady, gently. 

“ Shut it yourself, then!” retorted the amiable boy. “I know what 
Ti do. not going to stay here with that frouzy old chap. go 
and have a game at football!” 

“ Take care you ‘don’t fall, Tom,” said Mrs. Nibbletit; “the ground 
is very slippery.” 

“ Oh, bother !” cried the Limb, as he made his exit. 

Mrs. Nibbletit rose from her work and quietly closed the window, and, 
as she did so, a door on the opposite side opened, and “ Colonel Loftus 
Tippy” was announced. 

“Aw!” said he, looking round him, but advancing towards Arabella, 
“did myself the onnar of calling; hope you have not suffar’d from the 
effects—aw—of the Lady Marriss’s bawl!” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Arabella, smiling; and, with a gesture of 
introduction, she mentioned her aunt. 

“‘ Most happy—aw—the onnar,” said Loftus, bowing. “ Mr. Hawd- 
back quite well? Delighted—aw! Lovely situatian, Miss Hawd- 
back !” 

* Yes,” returned Arabella, “ we think it pretty.” 

“ Chawming! And yet—aw—so close to Londawn! Rawthar lonely, 
though, is it not? Are you nevar afraid of robbars ?” 

“Ohno! We have plenty of people gbout the place, and a famous 

watch-dog besides, so we can afford to be courageous.” 
Courage in ladies is—aw—delightful !”’ 

“ You gentlemen, however, are too apt to monopolise it.” 

“ Not at all! I know one or two men who are dredfle cowards!” 

“Impossible! I can’t believe it!” 

“Upon my onnar it is true. For instance! Only the othar day, I 
was dining—aw—with some very nice people—the Fogos—do you know 
the Fogos, Miss Hawdback ?” 

“ Of Kensington ?” 

“ The same.” 

“We don’t know them ourselves, but an uncle of mine is very well 
acquainted with them. Mr. Bouncer.” 

“ Bounce-ar! I recollect —, I have had the pleashar of meet- 
ing him there. Yes—he was one of the pawty on the occasion I speak 
of. You remembar the panic, a short time since, about those—aw— 
dredfle fellars, the garottars ?” 

“ Oh, certainly. Courageous as we are, my aunt and’I never stirred 
out of the grounds for weeks !” 

“T tremble to think of them,” said Mrs, Nibbletit, speaking for the 
first time. “‘ Fortunately, there are no samples left on hand.” 

— Tippy stared. sawmples—aw—? I hardly compre- 
end.” 

“There was a good deal done in them a month or two ago,” returned 
Mrs. Nibbletit; “but the demand is quiet now; they have gone off 
steadily.” 

a“ My aunt means,” said Arabella, interposing, “ that those dangerous 
persons have all been punished or dispersed. But you were saying 

«Exactly. At Fogo’s. We waited dinnar more than an howar— 
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on Christmas Day, too—for a Mistar Grimshar—perhaps—aw—I ought 
not to mention his name s 


“ Oh,” said Arabella, laughing, “you need not mind doing so. I have 
heard that story. My uncle told us all about it.” 

“You will agree with me, then, Miss Hawdback, that cowardly rascals 
—aw—are sometimes to be found !” ; 

“ Judging by this Mr. Grimshaw, I am afraid it cannot be denied. 
Do you know what became of him ?” 

**T believe he went to Americaw or Australiaw. 
of him since.” 

“Nor is he the sort of person that anybody would care to hear of 
again !” 

“ Precisely my sentiments, Miss Hawdback. I hope we shall have a 
gay season this year! Better than the last !” 

“T should imagine so. Though, to be sure, there was the Ex- 
hibition.” 

“ Don’t you think, Miss Hawdback, that the Exhibishian was—aw—a 
failyar?” 

‘In what respect?” 

* Aw—nothing to see !” 


“ The supply of colonial produce,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, “ was very ex- 
tensive, sir.” 


* Aw—lI don’t know. I’m not a judge of Canadaw timbaw, and things 
of that kind.” ' 

* But all the beautiful objects from France and Italy,—the silks, the 
laces, the jewels, the china, the bronzes, the carpets, the mohairs; and 
then the pictures, you surely admired them!” observed Arabella. 

“The pictyar gallaries were—aw—the only attractian. One met 
everybody one knew there.” 

“ But I speak of the pictures themselves, not of the visitors.” 

“T nevar—aw—looked at them.” 

“You lost a great deal then. They were very fine!” 

“ And prices ruled high, sir,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, “ when sales were 
effected. We heard of some large transactions for net cash.” 

Possably! I am not—aw—a pictyar dealar !” 

“ You don’t care for pictures, I suppose!” said Arabella. 

“Pardon me. Very fond of pawtraits. I have—aw—rawthar a good 
collectian. Shall be most happy to show it to you, Miss Hawdback !” 

“Thank you. Portraiture is, to me, a very interesting branch of the 
painter’s art. Have you a numerous series ?” 

“ Aw—not very—not more than twenty. Let me remember! No, I 
am wrong. The lawst made twenty-one.” 

“ Miscellaneous, or of any particular period?” 

* My own time, of corse! All done since I came into my proparty.” 

“ May I ask who they represent?” 

Aw—myself!” 

“ Yourself, Colonel Tippy !”’ 

“Yes! I make a point of sitting every year to somebody. Always 
go to a first-rate man. Don’t mind the price. ‘Do your best,’ I tell 


him ; ‘shan’t quarrel about the terms.’ And so he does his best. Sure 
then of having a valuable collectian.” 


T have never heard 
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“ But—excuse me, Colonel Tippy—in that sense—as a collection, I 
mean—is there not a slight degree of—that is to say, a little absence of 
variety ?” 

“Not at all, Miss Hawdback! They are every one in a different cos- 
tume. I make a point of that. It wouldn’t—aw—do, you know, not to 
have achange. It would be like—aw—always wearing the same coat, 
a thing quite out of the questian! Let me see! I’ve been done as a 
Highlandar,—a Turk,—a Greek,—a Roman brigand,—a Light Dra- 
goon,—an Alpine shephard,—a Spanish bull-fightar,—a Tyrolese min- 
stral,—an Arab chief,—a Life Guardsman,—a Neapolitan fisharman,—a 
Zouave,—a Maltese sailar,—a Venetian gondoliar,—a knight in armar,— 
a Pyrenean smugglar—a Cavaliar of the time of Chawles the First,—a 
nobleman in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in a high ruff, Miss Hawd- 
back; I'think that the best of any;—in plain clothes, and in the cha- 
ractar of Othella! This year I mean to sit in the uniform of the—aw— 
the Royal Pantry.” 

“ Gracious, Colonel Tippy! What is that ?” 

“ The regiment, Miss Hawdback, in which I have the onnar to serve 
her Majesty,—aw !” 

“Well, [am sure you have described a perfect masquerade. I see 
only one thing to object to.” 

** What is that, Miss Hawdback ?”’ 

“ The—the—repetition of the same face.” 

“You object to that, Miss Hawdback!” said Loftus Tippy, with an 
air of profound discouragement. 

“Oh, understand me,” replied Arabella, smiling. ‘Only in an 
— point of view. Variety of feature is as desirable as variety of 

ress.” 

“You are—aw—mistaken, Miss Hawdback. There is an amazing 
diffarance in every pawtrait. I took care to assume the—aw—the ex- 
pression appropriate to each costume.” 

“ Then you have yourself been all these terrible personages—a brigand, 
a bull-fighter, a smuggler, and I know not what! I declare you make 
me quite afraid !” 

“TI hope not,” said Loftus Tippy, casting a languishing glance on 
Arabella—one, at least, that was intended for her, but which, owing to 
an obliquity of vision on the part of the gallant colonel, went point blank 
to the address of her aunt. 

It had been the personal misfortune of Mrs. Nibbletit’s lamented 
husband to be also afflicted by strabismus, and the expression of Loftus 
Tippy’s countenance just then—one not voluntarily included in his list of 

racters—so forcibly reminded his widow of that of the defunct tea- 
dealer, that her ever-ready tears welled forth in a copious flood, and she 
sank back in her chair, exclaiming, “Oh, my blessed Jeremiah !” 

. “‘ What is the matter, aunt ?” cried Arabella, rising, and running to 
er. 

“ His image!” murmured Mrs. Nibbletit. ‘‘ Just as he used to look 
in his nightcap. It quite upset me! I must go up-stairs and have a 
cry, my dear. I shall be better after it.” 

Accustomed to her aunt’s exhibitions of nervousness, Arabella did not 
oppose her wish. She thought Loftus Tippy would have closed his visit, 
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but seeing that he remained, she returned to her seat when Mrs, 
Nibbletit left the room. 

“My poor aunt,” she said, apologetically, “suffers very much from 
attacks of the nerves, which affect her suddenly in the way you have just 
seen.” 

“ J pity all nervous persons,” said Loftus Tippy. “ I am—-aw—rawther 
nervous myself occasionally. I—aw—feel very much so now!” 

“Indeed! Perhaps the fresh air would do you good !” 

This was a civil way of saying “ Good morning,” for Arabella began 
to think that Loftus Tippy’s visit had been long enough ; but he did not 
take the hint. 

“On the contrary, Miss Hawdback, I shall be better for—aw—remain- 
ing here.” 

heer did not reply, and Loftus Tippy, after an effort, werit on. 

“You told me, a little while ago, Miss Hawdback, that you felt—aw 
—afraid of me. I give you my word of onnar, my dispositian is not— 
aw—that of a brigand, or a bull-fightar, or a smugglar; I am, I assure 
you, of a much softar naychar; let me—aw—take advantage of the 
absence of your amiable relative, and tell you that I wish to offar myself 
—aw—in the charactar of a lovar!” 

“ Are you making game of me, Colonel Tippy ?” said Arabella, with 
a rising colour. 

“ Upon my onnar, no!” cried Loftus Tippy, throwing himself on his 
knees before her,—‘“ Miss Hawdback, I adaw you!” 

The answer which Arabella might have returned to this unexpected 
declaration was prevented by a loud roar, such as a bullfrog in the last 
extremity may be supposed to utter when impaled on the beak of a 
marauding crane. It came from across the lawn, and for the words which 
she was about to employ, Arabella exclaimed, “Some mischief has 
happened to that terrible Tom !” 

She threw open a window and rushed out, leaving Loftus Tippy 
planté la. 


XI. 


TuovuaGu deterred by the presence of Loftus Tippy from making an 
immediate foray on the Hardback territory, Grimshaw felt that the object 
‘ he had in view would not be advanced by remaining, like the God Ter- 
minus, or a milestone, in one spot. He, therefore, once more quitted his 
stance on Brent bridge, and tried back along the Hendon-road for some 
entrance into the field, where he had seen the fisherman attempting the 
impossible in the muddy river. 

After proceeding a few yards he found what he wanted—a stile and a 
footpath leading across the meadow. ‘The angler had apparently come 
to the conclusion that he was wasting his time—though, like most of 
his tribe, he was pertinacious, and hard to be persuaded—and Grimshaw 
met him returning. 

“ Good sport ?” asked Grimshaw, in stereotyped phrase. 

“Well!” replied the sportsman, who, by his appearance, seemed to be 
a mechanic out for a holiday—most likely a compositor, a class tremen- 
dously given to piscatorial amusement when they escape from the labour 
of setting up type—such type as these lines will be converted into—* I 
can’t say that the fishing here is particularly good !” 
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“ Not caught much, then?” said Grimshaw. 

“No, not much,” returned the man of letters, gravely. “ In fact,” 
he added, conscientiously, which showed that he was not to the manner 
born, “I haven’t caught anything.” 

“ Been here long ?”” was Grimshaw’s next question. 

“ Only since half-past eight this morning,” was the reply, in a tone of 
resignation—for sufferance is the badge of all Izaak Walton’s disciples. 

Grimshaw looked at his watch. It was then nearly half-past three, 
and he could not help thinking that the worthy compositor possessed one, 
at least, of an angler’s qualifications. Not being, aw fond, a bad-hearted 
fellow, he offered a mite of consolation. 

“T dare say the weather’s too cold for the fish to bite !” 

* No,” oak the stranger. “It ain’t that. The fish would bite fast 
enough, if they were only let alone.” 

“ You mean to say that there are too many anglers ?” 

* No, I don’t mean that !” 

“ What then?” 

“Why, how can anybody hope for sport when, every ten minutes, 
there comes a beast of a boy, and throws stones into the water just where 
you’ve cast your line !’’ 

“ And has that been the case here?” , 

“Yes! All the morning. I only wish I could have got at him! I 
don’t want to break my rod, but it’s most likely I should have broken it 
over that boy’s back if there hadn’t been the stream between us.” 

* Did he annoy you all the time ?” 

“Till about one o’clock, when he was called away—I suppose to 
dinner. But it wasn’t much good his going: the fish were frightened. 
There! I hear him shouting, now! He’s coming to have another 
game, but he won’t find me. Good morning, sir.” 

“Stay a moment. Who does the boy belong to ?” 

“ Being a stranger in these parts, I can’t say; but I suppose to the 
people in the house up there.” 

* That house is Mr. Hardback’s, the rich fishmonger.” 

“Is it? Well, more shame for him if he és a fishmonger. He ought 
to show a better feeling than go on encouraging a boy to spoil sport, as 
I said before.” 

“Ts he at home, then?” 

_ “Not that I know. But it stands to reason if the boy wasn’t encou- 
raged he wouldn’t do as he does. He ought to be well flogged, and sent 
to school. I know what I’d do with him if he was mine! Sooner than 
let him annoy folks in that way, I’d make a devil of him!” 

“He seems to be that already!” said Grimshaw, smiling. 

“True enough, sir,” replied the other, reciprocating the smile. “ But 
I mean another sort of devil. Speaking professionally, you know, sir!” 

Hereupon the disappointed angler touched his hat, and Grimshaw was 
left to pursue his way alone. 

“ That,” he soliloquised, “ is, no doubt, the boy I heard of —the nephew 
of——Arabella !” 

Grimshaw sighed, thinking, perhaps, how nearly extremes meet in this 
world—how closely allied sometimes are wickedness and perfection. 
“ And yet,” so ran his thoughts, ‘she even may not be wholly free from 
wilfulness—or something worse ; for didn’t the sexton also characterise 
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her in terms I will not repeat? Whose theory is the right one? Do 
we improve or deteriorate? On the one hand, the poet tells us—‘ Some 
flowers of Eden we still inherit, but the trail of the serpent is over them 
all ” on the other, the philosopher relies—as I do, Arabella, on the prin- 
ciple of selection.” 

That principle had certainly not been considered in the sense in which 
Mr. Darwin applies it, so far as Tom Hardback was concerned ; but as 
yet, with Grimshaw, the young gentleman’s reputation was only tradi- 
tional. It was, however, destined to be very speedily submitted to the 
test of ocular demonstration. 

The shouting which the angler so faithfully recognised continued to 
herald Tom Hardback’s approach, and presently Grimshaw saw a foot- 
ball flying through the air, and he who had set it in motion closely 
following. 

As became one given up to meditation, Grimshaw stood with folded 
arms on the margin of the dividing stream. In that attitude he caught 
the attention of the Limb, who, leaving his play for a mioment, came 
down to the river and faced the sentimental stockbroker. 

“ What are you doing there, you chap ?” cried he, with as much inso- 
lence as his voice was capable of expressing. 

** Did you speak to me, young gentleman ?” observed Grimshaw, who 
had his reasons for answering mildly. 

“Yes! You’ve no business there,” said the Limb; “you're tres- 
passing. This is my grandfather’s property.” 

“But not the place, I believe,” returned Grimshaw, “ where I am 
walking.” 

“You're not walking!” retorted the Limb. ‘“ You're standing still, 
and you've no right to. That’s Lord Greenfield’s meadow.” 

‘“* Then clearly it does not belong to your grandfather.” 

“* Who said it did, you red-headed old ass? I tell you what! if you 
don’t go away I'll pelt you!” 

“ Two can play at that,” said Grimshaw, who did not feel disposed to 
submit to this indignity, even at the hands of Arabella’s nephew. 

“Can they?” exclaimed the Limb. “I'll try !” 

Thereupon he picked up a stone of tolerable size, and threw it with so 
good an aim that it struck one of Grimshaw’s shins, and—to use the 
Limb’s own language—nearly knocked him off his perch. 

“If you do that again,” said Grimshaw, anger overmastering tender 
thoughts, “ T’ll give you a good licking.” 

“You must get over first,” returned the Limb. ‘TI don’t care for you 
or your long legs either! You can’t come here. And if you do, I'll set 
our dog at you! Here, Towler, old boy !” 

In the p sol Grimshaw heard a stir, like the rattling of a heavy 
chain, and a subdued growl followed. His previous threat had been im- 
potent enough, and this sound made it worse than impotent. If the boy 
let the dog loose there was no knowing what might happen. Those 
beasts of dogs can all of them swim ! 

The Limb saw his embarrassment—set it down to the right account, 
and grinned at him. 

“ Ah, you’re afraid of the dog,’ he cried. ‘ You old coward!” 

The announcement of this unpalatable truth would have sorely irritated 
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Grimshaw had a third person been by, but this not being the case, he 
ocketed the affront ; not, however, without remonstrance. 
« You are a bad boy,” he said. ‘I wanted to be friends with you.” 
“ Did you ?” returned the Limb. ‘“ Then want must be your master !” 
“Do you see this?” asked Grimshaw, taking something out of his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

“Yes!” said the Limb. “ It’s a bob.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Grimshaw, ‘if you’ll be friends.” 

“ Toss it us!’ laconically replied the Limb. 

Grimshaw did as he was told, and the boy caught the coin as it was 
spinning past. 

“ What a fool you are!” was the Limb’s gracious acknowledgment of * 
the gift. 

“Now,” said Grimshaw, thinking he had thoroughly propitiated his 
foe, “ I wish to ask you something.” . 

“ Ask away !” said the Limb. 

Will you take a message for me—privately ?” 

“Who to ?” 

“To alady. Your aunt.” 

Which aunt?” 

Miss Arabella.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“Manners! Mr. Marmaduke Manners!” 

“ Will you give us a bob?” 

“T have given you one already.” 

Ah, but another !” 

“There !” 

With equal skill to that exhibited on the first occasion, the second 
shilling was arrested in its flight. 

“Now then,” resumed Grimshaw, “ you must do what I tell you. Ob- 
serve. I want to speak to your aunt Arabella. As soon as the carriage 
is gone that’s at your grandfather’s door, go and whisper—mind you 
whisper—that the gentleman who had the pleasure of meeting her at 
church, who sat in the same pew with her, one Sunday, about a month 
ago, has something very important to communicate, if she will be good 
enough to allow him to call.” 

“You're the cove that sat next the pew-door !” said the Limb. “I 
recollect your great red head !” 

“I came in while the service was going on,” said Grimshaw, overlook- 
ing the allusion to his personal charms. , 

“And bellowed like a bull in the singing,” continued the Limb. 
“Aunt she squealed like a cat. A fine row there was between you! 
Aunt talked about you afterwards.” 

“What did she say?” inquired Grimshaw, fluttered by hope. “ Tell 
me, there’s a good boy !” 

“1 won’t,” said the Limb, “ unless you give me another bob.” 

The extortion was complied with, and Grimshaw eagerly listened. 

“ Now then!” he exclaimed. 

“Don’t you wish you may get it?” said the Limb, performing, at 
Grimshaw’s expense, the digital pantomime which he had previously ex- 
hibited to the detriment of Loftus Tippy; and having thus honourably 
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fulfilled his implied promise, he ran away to his football, which he began 
to kick about vigorously. 

Inwardly cursing the imp, Grimshaw tried to lure him back again, but 
in vain. He took no more notice of Grimshaw than if such a person had 
not been in existence, while the stockbroker became hoarse with entreaty. 

“ When I get into that family,” said Grimshaw to himself, “I rather 
think I’ll work that whelp! The angling man was quite right. He 
ee to be flogged every day! I wish some mischief would happen 
to him !” 

It is not every man’s luck to be able to exclaim, “ Di mea vota, di 
andivere, Lyce!” but it was Grimshaw’s on the present occasion. He 
had scarcely uttered his ominous prayer before he witnessed its accom- 
plishment. 

It happened in this manner. 

Giving himself up entirely to the delights of football, his relish for the 
game being heightened by the successful issue of his cunning, the Limb 
ran a-muck through the grounds, not heeding where he went. It was 
one continuous slope from the house to the stream, and after kicking the 
ball up hill, Tom Hardback turned to kick it down again, and this with 
so much energy that at last it flew clean out of bounds, passing over 
Grimshaw’s head far into the field behind him. With his eyes fixed on 
the football the Limb came racing on; he had too much way on him to 
stop in time, he uttered a fearful yell, and the next moment was struggling 
in the river. 

The Brent at Hendon is neither so broad nor so deep as the Thames at 
Lambeth ; but, as Mercutio said of his wound, “ ‘twill serve” —to drown 
a boy of ten years old if he happens to tumble in where its water is 
deepest. This, luckily, was not the case at the place which received Tom 
Hardback ; but if water was not abundant, mud was, and mud, as Napo- 
leon knew to his cost at Eylau, is a dangerous element. The only thing 
in its favour is, that it breaks no bones. The Limb, therefore, was not 
hurt by his tumble, but he was very nearly smothered; had he pitched 
headforemost this consummation might really have happened, but he was 
fortunate enough to light on his legs, and simply stuck in a mud-bank, 
where, with his head just above the water, and howling with all his 
might, he remained firmly embedded. 

Grimshaw was not a hero, but what he did upon this occasion seemed 
to be, and was, perhaps—to a certain extent—heroic. He saw that the 
boy, though hard and fast, was not out of his depth. A man upwards of 
six feet high did not, therefore, run much risk of being drowned in 
attempting to save his life, and this he, heroically, resolved to do, being 
stimulated to the gallant act by perceiving not very far off Miss Arabella 
— who, hearing her nephew’s cries, came running down the 
slope. 

Hastily throwing off his coat, to give a life-preserving air to the trans- 
action, Grimshaw dashed into the muddy river, and strode’ towards the 
shrieking Limb. If the bed of the stream had only been uniform, he 
might have accomplished his purpose without the slightest difficulty, but 
there were holes in it, and into one of these Grimshaw set his foot. The 
consequence was, that he lost his balance and stumbled, falling on the 
unhappy Limb, and burying himself in the same engulphing mud. What 
greatly contributed to his facile descent was the fact that, in reaching 
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forward, his face came close to that of Tom Hardback, who, with won- 
derful presence of mind, seized Grimshaw by his long Dundreary whiskers, 
and, holding on tight, under they both went together. With a desperate 
effort, Grimshaw recovered his legs, and rose, spluttering and swearing, 
from the dark abyss, the Limb still clinging to his whiskers, and causing 
him infinite pain; but in spite of his unwelcome burden, he managed to 
scramble to the bank, and landed both himself and his charge in safety : 
—in safety, but so covered with mud from head to foot that his most 
familiar acquaintance would have failed to recognise him. The Limb 
was, of course, in the same plight, but the way in which he continued to 
give tongue effectually proclaimed his identity, and left no doubt about 
the fact that whatever damage he might have received elsewhere, his 
lungs, at all events, were uninjured. 

Breathless and pale, Arabella arrived on the spot at the moment the 
rescue was effected. Seeing the Limb once more on éerra firma, and 
sure that the accident was caused by his own fault, her first impulse 
was to scold him, her next to thank his preserver—all in one breath. 

“You good-for-nothing boy!’’ she exclaimed, “ how came you to get 
into the water? If it had not been for this gentleman, you would have 
been drowned! I don’t know how, sir, to express my gratitude! You 
naughty little creature, you'll be killed some day. Go down on your 
knees and thank the gentleman!” 

“T shan’t,” said the Limb, doggedly. ‘“ Where’s my ball? Why 
didn’t he bring me that ?” 

“ T am quite ashamed, sir———”’ began Arabella. 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” said Grimshaw. “The fact is, I happened 
quite by chance to be walking in the field there i 
' “ That’s a lie,” said the Limb ; “ you’d been watching me for ever so 
ong 

“Oh, you ungrateful child!” cried Arabella. 

“ Never mind him, madam,” continued Grimshaw, magnanimously,— 
“as I was saying, I saw this little fellow running after his football. He 
could not stop himself in time, and so the thing happened. Of course 
there was only one line of conduct for me to pursue. When a fellow- 
creature’s life is at stake, it is the duty of every human being to rush— 
that is,—to extricate—to endeavour,—to—to—in fact,—save from a 
watery grave—another human being. Only too much gratification in 
being instrumental—delighted to conduce—happiness—amiable individual 
—female sex——” 

Grimshaw floundered terribly—as badly as when he was in the mud— 
but Arabella helped him by a few kind words. 

“You will both catch your deaths of cold if you stand here. “Tom, 
a me your hand, you wicked little boy. Pray, sir, walk into the 

ouse and dry your clothes ;—you must take something hot; I fear I can 
hardly offer you a change ;—my father is a good deal stouter than you ; 
but if you didn’t mind putting on one of his coats, I think it would be 
better than keeping on your own wet things,”—and so forth, with 
grateful hospitality, leading the way, while Grimshaw, with the slush | 
making odd noises in his boots, somewhat laboriously followed. 

How little could he have foreseen, ten minutes before, that he should 


be an honoured guest at Conger Hall, invited there by the fascinating 
Arabella ! 


A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 


By CartTain Broox J. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XII. AND LAST. 


BACK Acain. * 

WE bade farewell to our hospitable and kind relations with great 
regret, but our time was up, and go we must, for the Persia was to leave 
New York on the 28th of August, and were we not bound to go home 
by the boat that has brought us out so swiftly and so safely, and was this 
not Saturday, the 25th? 

So we took our places in the cars at Woodstock, and were soon en 
route for Niagara, where we intended to sleep. As we were bound for 
New York, we decided upon crossing to the American side at once, 
instead of returning to our old quarters at Clifton House. The train 
moved slowly over the lofty “ track” across the suspension-bridge, enabling 
us, from our high position above the water, to have a fine view of the 
Falls upon our right and the rapids on our left. ‘There are several hotels, 
as I believe I have before stated, on the American side of the Falls. We 
chose the Cataract Hotel, and, consequently, we entered the Cataract 
omnibus, which in due course landed us at the above-named hostel. The 
Cataract Hotel is situated literally upon the water’s edge ; the baleony on 
one side overhangs the rapids immediately above the American Fall. I 
can honestly speak in terms of praise of the Cataract Hotel ; the rooms 
are clean and comfortable, the attendance good, and the cuisine excellent. 
The superiority of an American over a Canadian hotel is painfully 
apparent in every essential particular. Our route to New York being 
the same as that by which we had left it, I will not fatigue you by a re- 
petition of scenes already described. 

We left the cars at Syracuse, where we intended to sleep, and I cannot 
refrain from giving you some account of the extraordinary rise of that 
town. What I am about to write is taken from a pamphlet entitled, 
“Reminiscences of Syracuse. By Timothy C. Cheney.” “ My father, 
with his family,” says Mr. Cheney, “came to this country in the winter 
of 1811-12. This country then formed part of the ‘ Military Tract,’ 
and was the residence of large numbers of revolutionary soldiers, who 
had obtained the land for their services in our war for freedom. They 
were generally athletic, hardy, and energetic, and well fitted to settle a 
new country. I well remember going, one fil, in a waggon with my 
father to Salina, after a load of salt. We went through Onondaga 
Hollow, by the way of Mickle’s Furnace, to what was then called ‘ The 
Corners,’ now Syracuse.” 

It appears that prior to 1811 there were a numerous body of Indians 
of the Onondaga tribe “located” amidst the swamps and forest which 
covered the spot where the flourishing town of Syracuse now stands. 
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These Indians had fought for his Majesty George III. against the 
Americans, and consequently, when we were kicked out of America, 
they were kicked out of their “location” upon the shores of Onondaga 
Lake. Most of the tribe were destroyed by one General Sullivan; the 
survivors came to terms, and were from that time allies of the American 
government. There are numerous salt springs upon the shores of Onon- 
daga Lake, and before the existence of Syracuse there was a small 
village there, called Salina. Also there were a few houses at a spot called 
“ The Corners” in 1824. “The Corners” was situated in the midst of 
a cedar swamp, an unlikely place from whence a city should spring, and 
yet that “dismal swamp” is the site of Syracuse. 

“ One morning,” says Mr. Cheney, “as I was going to my work, in 
the year 1824, the thought came across my mind that I might live to see 
‘The Corners’ a large and flourishing place, and that when that time did 
arrive, it would be pleasant to look back to the year 1824, and be able to 
tell how many houses were then erected. From where I stood every house 
in the village could be distinctly seen. I counted them, and found there 
were but twenty-three finished houses, and six or seven under way.”—A 
curious idea of Mr. Cheney’s, any one would have thought at the time, 
and yet that wild dream of the future has come to pass. ‘ The Corners” 
have grown, until now they fill the vast boundaries of Syracuse—“ the 
’ city of salt and isms,” as it is called. 

At that time “ The Corners” and Salina were two miles apart, they are 
now united under the name of Syracuse. 

“Judge Joshua Forman,” says Mr. Cheney, “was the father of the 
canal and of Syracuse. Being a member of the legislature in 1807, he 
moved the first resolution of inquiry upon the subject of opening a channel 
of artificial navigation from the Hudson River to the great lakes. From 
that day to the completion of the stupendous work in 1825, his exertions. 
were unremitting and powerful in the cause. Passing, as the canal does, 
close by the head of Onondaga Lake, within a toss of a biscuit of some 
of the salt springs, and within two miles of the principal and strongest 
fountain at Salina, Mr. Forman saw the immense advantages which the 
site of this place presented for a town. With the completion of the 
middle section of the canal, Syracuse was began. Colonel Stone thus 
describes his first visit to “ The Corners” in 1820: ; 

“A few scattered and indifferent wooden houses had been erected 
amid the stumps of the recently-felled trees. I lodged for a night in a 
miserable tavern thronged by a company of salt-boilers from Salina, 
forming a group of about as rough-looking specimens of humanity as I 

ad ever seen. Their wild visages, thick beards, and long, matted hair, 
even now rise up in dark, distant, and picturesque perspective before me. 
I passed a restless night, disturbed by strange fancies. It was in October, 
and a flurry of snow during the night had rendered the morning aspect 
of the country more dreary than the evening before. 

“ ¢ Mr. Forman,’ said I, ‘do you call this a village? It would make 
an owl weep to fly over it.’ 

“ * Never mind,’ he replied ; ‘ you will live to see it a city.’ 

“And so I did: in 1840, only twenty years from that time, I glanced 


upward and around upon splendid hotels, rows of massive buildings in 
VOL, 
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all directions, and the lofty spires of churches glittering in the sun; and 
I traversed extensive and well-built streets, thronged with people full of 
life and activity; the canal basins were crowded with boats lading and 
unlading at the large and lofty warehouses upon the wharves. This 
change from ‘the dismal swamp’ seemed like ‘ enchantment.’ ” 

You do not care about Syracuse? You never saw the place, and 
probably never wished to see it. You are not at all interested in its 
fortunes, and are surprised that I should trouble myself and you with its 
past history. Neither have I any regard for this American city. I 
slept there one night, and I walked along the side of the canal—sacred 
to Judge Forman—almost as far as Onondaga Lake, and I saw a large 
city spread out at my feet, and I beheld many barges upon the canal, 
and numerous warehouses on the wharves, and signs of industry and 
prosperity around me, and I thought that if the “owl” of the “ dismal 
swamp” were to fly across his ancient locality once more, he would have 
greater cause “to weep” than in olden times, for he would assuredly be 
shot by some one of the ¢wenty-nine thousand inhabitants who now pos- 
sess the land and water, which formerly belonged, no doubt, to the owl 
family—not the only owls, by-the-by, that the Americans dispossessed of 
their territory. No, I have no delight in the city of Syracuse itself, but 
I do delight in tracing these wonderful transformations of swamps into 
cities in which the American continent abounds. I also delight in Indian 
legends, which I always find myself believing, in spite of the word 
“legend,” which certainly savours of fiction. Nevertheless, many of the 
stories told of the Indians are doubtless true, and some of them prove 
that they possessed other propensities than those of torturing and toma- 
hawking their enemies, and that, in their own rude way, they had 
notions of justice, if not generosity, and were not always influenced by 
feelings of revenge and bloodthirstiness. I will, if you please, illustrate 
this position by an anecdote told by Mr. Cheny: 

“ The head chief of the Onondagas was Kiactdote, one of the most 
cautious and observing men who ever ruled this tribe. He had perfect 
command of, and exerted great influence over them. 

“In 1793, Mr. ‘Lamb settled, with his family, at Green Point, on 
_ one of the small prairies. He had a daughter about fourteen years old, 
who was left in his rude house alone while he attended to his agricultural 
pursuits. One day, upon his return home, Mr. Lamb heard a noise in 
the ‘house, and, upon entering, he saw a young Indian kissing his 
daughter, and taking other improper liberties with her. In his rage, he 
picked up a junk-bottle belonging to the Indian, and struck the savage 
on the head, killing him on the spot. He then fled to Salina for safety. 
The Onondagas declared they must have the life of Mr. Lamb, accord- 
ing to their custom of life for life. The chiefs called their people to- 
gether, and, with Webster for interpreter, the circumstances as they 
occurred were placed before them. Upon this, a council of the whole 
tribe was called at Salina. 

“ When the council had assembled, Kiactdote stepped into the ring, 
threw off his blanket, gave three whoops, and flung up both hands, 
meaning by this demonstration, ‘Pay attention to what I am about to 
say.’ He then related the whole circumstances to the assembled nation, 
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observing, ‘ That it was the first time an Indian had ever been known 
to insult a white squaw. That they had taken many white prisoners, 
but that no Indian of their tribe had, before this occurrence, ever been 
so base as to insult one of their squaws. That Mr. Lamb was justified 
in killing their brother, and that he must not be punished.’ 

“ His decision was acquiesced in and adopted by the tribe, with the 
proviso that Mr. Lamb should pay to the relatives of the Indian slain a 
three-year-old heifer, to cement peace and good will between both parties 
for ever.” 

It is probable that Mr. Lamb would not have got off quite so easily at 
the Old Bailey as he did at Salina. At all events, his Indian judges 
did not err on the side of-severity, and in their judgment entirely 
ignored that passion of revenge which we, with the self-complacency 
of superior righteousness, insist upon being an integral part of Indian 
nature. 

Upon Webster, the interpreter, there hangs a tale, which I now pro- 
ceed to unfold : 

“In 1824”—Cheney loquitur—“ that portion of our city now oc- 
cupied by the Syracuse Pump-house was covered with a dense growth of 
dwarf-trees and bushes. Among these trees stood a gravestone, which 
had been erected a good many years before to the memory of a poor 
Indian trader who was murdered on that spot by the Onondagas. The 
inscription on the stone was short and simple: ‘ Benjamin Newkirk, 
1783,’ 

** With Newkirk there was a boy by the name of Webster, and for some 
act or other on their part displeasing to the Indians, it was decided in 
council to kill them. Newkirk they immediately despatched with a 
tomahawk, and Webster’s time had also, to all appearance, come. He 
was escorted by two Indians to the place of execution. Arrived at the 
spot, he told his conductors that he wanted to drink before he died. The 
request was granted ; whereupon he raised the cup of water on high, and 
drank the health of the chiefs in a flattering speech. The speech capti- 
vated an old chief so greatly, that he exclaimed, ‘ No kill’m! A parley 
followed, and after some time he was released and adopted into the tribe. 
Soon after this he married a squaw, who, however, did not live long. In 
a short time he married another, with the understanding that she was to 
remain his wife as long as she kept sober. He lived with her near twen 
years, although during that time he contrived many plots to get her tntoxi~ 
cated, that he might get rid of her and marry a white woman, the whites — 
having become more numerous. 

“ At length, by the aid of milk-punch, he succeeded in his cruel 
attempt. 

“The morning following her disgrace she arose, and, without speaking 
a word, gathered her personal effects together, and left Webster’s wigwam 
—no longer his wife. 

“One of the sons of this unfortunate squaw”’ (who, it is said, died of 
grief and shame shortly after the diplomatic success of her famous white 
husband) “is now (1824) the chief of the Onondagas, and is a man of 
unblemished character.” So says Mr. Cheney, and he adds a sketch of 
Webster’s subsequent career, which makes it probable that he was the 
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—_— of that popular character, Harvey Birch, the spy of Fenimore 
ooper : 

“Webster,” says Mr. Cheney, “was very serviceable in the war of 
1812 in commanding the Indians, and acting in the capacity of a spy for 
General Brown. He was a perfect Indian in manners, could speak all 
the dialects of the American and Canadian tribes, and was a shrewd and 
sagacious man. He used to make journeys into Canada, and, pretending 
to be intoxicated, lie round the fort at Kingston for the purpose of ob- 
taining information to communicate to the general at Sacket’s Harbour. 
In order to get over the St. Lawrence, he would steal a boat, which, upon 
landing on the other side, he would set adrift, and on returning he would 
repeat the theft. The general and he were in close communion, and the 
nature of their interviews was known only to themselves. When on these 
Canadian expeditions, he would disguise himself with a colouring sub- 
stance that gave him the exact appearance of an Indian, and which could 
not be washed off from the skin by any ordinary process.” 

The local trade of Syracuse is now, as ever, in salt and barrels. But 
in the times of the owls and the Indians, when manual labour had not as 
yet been assisted by the agency of mechanical power, and the primitive 
Syracusians were more famous for hardy frames than teeming brains, the 
salt saved and the barrels manufactured were both small in quantity and 
inferior in quality. 

The water from whence the salt was to be extracted was, in the dark 
ages alluded to, pumped up by hand labour into large reservoirs for dis- 
tribution into the boilers, At length, in 1821, Judge Forman (the 
magician of the dismal swamp, as I think he may be fairly called) con- 
ceived the idea of manufacturing salt by solar evaporation. 

Obstacles were of course cast into the way of J wien Forman’s improve- 
ments by people who were quite satisfied with things as they were. The 
same sort of wiseacres who objected to railways when first they were 
introduced; who moved heaven and earth to prevent a railway coming 
near their property; who raved at public meetings about vested rights, 
and have lived to see their small capacities rebuked, by “a mile from a 
railway station’’ being added as the greatest inducement to any party, 
requiring a house “ pleasantly situated.” Judge Forman’s plan was to 
collect a large quantity of water in pans or vats of small depth, but pre- 
senting a vast surface to the action of the sun and air. 

How acres of trees were felled and cleared, how swamps were drained, 
how reservoirs, pumps, aqueducts, and vats were built, are to be found in 
the archives of American Syracuse. Suffice it to say that, “in the year 
1857, there were upwards of 23,000 vats, occupying about 380 acres, in 
which is invested a capital of 1,161,000 dollars.” 

There are thirteen public schools in Syracuse, and fifty-five per cent. 
of the population attend the schools. There is an Onondaga Orphan 
Asylum, and an Asylum for Idiots—which latter fact must be a subject 
of great consolation to the friends (if they have any) of Presideut Lin- 
coln and his cabinet or colleagues. 


Adieu to Syracuse!” So we said about twelve o’clock p.m. on ‘he 
26th of August, 1861, 
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We arrived by means of the York Central at Albany in the evening, 
and immediately embarked on board one of the floating palaces which 
ply upon the Hudson between New York and Albany. 

This gigantic steamer (the name of which I forget) is probably the largest 
ship in the world, “bar one.” She has four decks, a thousand cabins, 
oe is as high out-of the water as a large house. Her saloons are mag- 
nificently found, her berths comfortable, and her cuisine excellent. e 
have no steam-boat, either on the ocean or the river, to compare with 
this Colossus of rivers, either in passenger-accommodation or in speed. 
Our Thames steamers might do duty as quarter-boats to this American 
monster, and would look very well triced up to her davits. 

The night was beautiful, still and starlight, and after an excellent 
supper in company with some hundreds of passengers clamorous for 
rary I left the gorgeous saloon and joined the smoking party on 

eck. 

A juvenile Yankee soon addressed me. The Americans do not stand 
upon ceremony with a fellow-passenger as we English do. Our plan of 
dignified, not to say scornful, silence which we so rigidly maintain 
towards all comers with whom we have no previous acquaintance, is 
either very sublime or very ridiculous, according to taste. If the Ame- 
rican custom be less dignified it is more amusing. So this young 
American (he was about twenty-one) and-I, talked of the war, of course, 
and of the effect it was having and would have upon the price of 
“notions,” and of the United States army, and what it had done and 
what it had left undone ; he did not talk of the navy, for the very ex- 
cellent reason that, at that period, the Americans did not possess an arm 
of a nautical description, but he dilated shrewdly upon the prospects of 
the war, criticised the capacities, or, to speak more correctly, the incapa- 
cities, of the Northern generals, questioned the policy of the govern- 
ment, laughed at Abe Lincoln, abused Seward, and, in short, talked so 
wisely and so well, and seemed so well up in the conduct of the war, 
that I put him down at least for a clerk of the Foreign or Home- 
office —he was too young to be a minister—and I rather wondered wh 
so important a young gentleman should condescend to smoke such bad 
tobacco; the cigar he had been,kind enough to give me, proving alto- 
gether unsmokable, I had been obliged to drop it stealthily overboard. 

“Now, sir, this war,” continues the Foreign-office clerk, “is not 
altogether bad for all parties: we are rather gainers by it as yet, though 
I don’t say but we may be squeezed before it’s over.” 

“We?” I replied, “meaning the North? I agree with your last 
observation ; you are indeed very likely to get considerably squeezed if 
this unfortunate war should last long, but how you can be gainers by it 
at present is more than I can make out.” 

The government clerk laughed. 

“T am not alluding to the nation at large ; those who hooked us into 
the mess may fish us out. But owr business has been flourishing since 
the war, that’s a fact. I am in the dry-goods line, you know.” 

He was a very pleasant fellow, whatever line he was in, and a well- 
educated and well-informed young man; and when [I left the deck to 
turn in, we shook hands and parted the best of friends. 
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Early the next morning we arrived at New York, and took up our 
abode at the Everett House, a hostel situated in Union-square, of, for 
New York, moderate dimensions. We liked the situation better than 
that of the Fifth Avenue Hotel; our rooms were also more perfect by 
the addition of a bath-room en suite; but the small, poorly-furnished 
dining-saloon was a sad falling off from the magnificent marble hall of 
the Fifth Avenue, and, what was of far more consequence, the difference 
between the dinners of the two hostels was quite as great as the size and 
appearance of the dining-saloons. 

The cuisine at the Everett House is decidedly bad. A friend of mine 
told me that he knew the landlord well, and had spoken to him on the 
subject. Pointing out to him the injury he was doing himself by not 
getting a better cook, and how very much out of character with the 
hotel, which in every other respect was excellent, was the inferiority of 
the cuisine : 

“ Well, Mister »” quoth the landlord, “the last man that kept 
this hotel made his fortune in four years with this cook.” 

There was not a word to be said ;. but if ever I go back to New York 
I shall betake me to my first love, the Fifth Avenue, in spite of the 
extortionate omnibus demand sanctioned and paid at the bureau of that 
palatial establishment. 

We were on board the Persia the next morning, August 28th, by 
eleven o’clock, and very shortly after we were steaming down the har- 
bour towards Sandy Hook. On the 3rd of the previous July we had 
steamed up that beautiful harbour. 

This is certainly a wonderful age in which we live. Steam power and 
electricity have, so to speak, annihilated space. How many hundreds of 
miles had we not passed over swiftly, safely, and pleasantly—how many 
strange cities and glorious sights had we not seen—and all this in eight 
short weeks. Aud who knows but that the next time we cross the 
Atlantic it may not be through an iron tube by means of atmospheric 
exhaustion, having taken out tickets for New York at the office of the 
Pneumatic Despatch Company? 

I left America with reluctance and regret. Willingly would I have 
remained longer beneath “the star-spangled banner,” and seen more of the 
glorious country over which that same banner—alas! that I should say so 
—ingloriously droops. No one can dislike American bluster and bragga- 
docio more than I; the rudeness and insolence of American diplomacy are 
patent to the civilised world; so is the overbearing, domineering spirit 
which a too great prosperity has engendered in that country, We have 
all felt this, and have all condemned it, in our hearts at all events, and 
it would be as absurd as untrue, to say that we do not rejoice at the 
check which this unscrupulous and ambitious power has received in its 
somewhat headlong and offensive career. 

Universal suffrage has had a fair trial in America, and it has proved a 
dead failure. It did not, I humbly opine, require a prophet to foresee 
that the liberty begot of universal suffrage would, sooner or later, deterio- 
rate into licence ; that out of licence would spring a mobocracy. “ No man 
of good social position,” said Mr. Blank to me, “can compete successfully 
with the nominee of the mob for congress, or indeed for any public ap- 
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pointment; they naturally elect one of themselyes—an educated ruf- 
fian.” 

We have no idea in England how bitterly the American gentlemen 
feel their isolation. Although both by birth and breeding, by education 
and intelligence, they are entitled to occupy the most prominent positions 
in the state, they are, in fact, ciphers, and they know it. 

So much for universal suffrage, Mr. Bright. It may suit your purpose 
to harangue by the hour about the beauty of the American constitution 
for the praiseworthy purpose of creating dissatisfaction in the hearts of 
your audience with the British government, but, stubborn as you are, Mr. 
Bright, facts are stubborner still, as indeed you seem to have discovered, 
as well as your pupils. You have not been “ starring it in the provinces” 
lately—not, indeed, since the dissolution of the model Republic over the 
water. 

_ It must be very distressing, especially to a positive person—one who 
habitually derides, to use a mild expression, all who differ with him in 
opinion—it must be, I say, very distressing, not to say humiliating, to 
such a one to see the idol which he has set up, kicked from its pedestal 
and shivered into fragments; and that feeling of humiliation must be 
somewhat increased when the destruction of the aforesaid idol has been 
accomplished, not by its enemies, but by its own worshippers. 

But there are other qualities in the American character than those I 
have mentioned. They do not all bluster and brag, or, theoretically, 
whip all creation.” 

The political nonentities of whom I have before spoken have large 
hearts and open hands. The hospitality and kindness we received in 
America from perfect strangers can never be forgotten, and as we stood 
out to sea after passing the Hook, and the blue line of coast grew dimmer 
and dimmer, I felt quite sorrowful to think that I might never again 
behold even one of the American friends we had made so unexpectedly, 
and parted with so suddenly. We had a prosperous voyage; no icebergs, 
no incidents, except that we raced from Cove to the mouth of the Merse 
to save the tide, which we missed by less than twenty minutes, but whic 
kept us out of harbour for twelve hours. 

On the 8th of September we were sitting in, the same room in the 
Adelphi Hotel that we sat in upon the 21st of June. We looked out of 
— same window upon the same drizzling rain and sloppy street, and we 
Said, 

“ Have we really been to America, or is it all a dream ?” 
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Part VIII. 
I. 


HARSH PROCEEDINGS. 


Ir was late in the evening when Emily awoke from the feverish sleep 
which laudanum had procured her. Her.first inquiry was for her children, 
and unspeakable were her distress and dismay when she found that they 
had not returned; the whole dreadful truth came rushing upon her brain, 
and the unwilling answers which she extracted from her maid almost con- 
firmed her worst fears. But fear was now to be changed into certainty, 
for the housekeeper again made her appearance, and informing her that 
Sir John had set off with his children for London, handed to her a note 
which he had left to be delivered to her when she should be somewhat 
better. The note was cold and brief, and told her in the most laconic 
terms that in consequence of his conviction of her misconduct he had left 
her for ever, that he had considered it his duty to remove his children from 
her care, and that all communication between her and them must cease. 
It added, that she should receive, through the medium of his man of busi- 
ness in London, a provision sufficient for her maintenance, and that, for 
her own sake, he trusted she would not sink still deeper in vice. 

To describe the feelings of the injured and deserted wife—the fond and 
bereaved mother—would be impossible; suffice it to say, that before 
morning dawned she was lying dangerously ill, and that the delirium of 
fever had snatched her, for a time, from the overwhelming miseries of 
dark reality : 

Thus is it with life’s fitful fever, 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 


Long did Emily hover between life and death; but her hour was not yet 
come, and her medical attendants had at length the gratification of pro- 
nouncing her out of danger. Her recovery, however, had been slow, and 
some time had now elapsed since Sir John’s sudden departure from Stan- 
more Park. As soon as she was at all able to move, Emily had deter- 
mined to follow him, or rather her children, to London. She had com- 
menced the necessary preparations for her journey, when two packages 
were delivered to her, which, by the orders of her physician, had been 
hitherto kept from her, lest.she might be agitated by their contents. The 
one was a letter from Major Ormsby, the other a document in Sir John’s 
handwriting, conveying to her the intelligence that he had been driven by 
her conduct from his home and his country, and had gone a wandering 
exile to seek that peace among distant scenes which he could now no 
longer hope to enjoy in his native land. That for the sake of her 
respectable father and her unfortunate children he had determined not to 
blazen forth her guilt by seeking that redress which the laws of England 
would have afforded him. But though he had sued for no divorcee from 
her, their separation would be as lasting and as entire. That since she 
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had, by becoming the slave of a guilty and degrading passion, virtually 
abandoned her children, he was justified in — them for ever 
from the sphere of her influence; that an annuity, which had met the 
approval of her family, had been settled on her, and that she was at liberty 
to fix her residence where she pleased, but must instantly quit Stanmore 
Park, which had been let for a term of years, and would immediately be 
occupied by the new tenant. He referred her to a banker in London for 
the allowance which had been assigned her, and finished by saying that 
any appeals to his compassion would be in vain, for he would henceforth 
receive no communication whatsoever from her. 

Very different was the letter from the slandered Ormsby. He wrote 
Emily that a variety of cireumstances—hints from some of their acquaint- 
ances, and, above all, the letters from their mutual anonymous corre- 
spondent—had led him to believe. that he had become, however un- 
deserved, an object of jealousy to Sir John Stanmore, and, however 
_ innocently, the cause of domestic disunion and unhappiness to her. That 
he felt as convinced of the purity of her mind and conduct as he did of 
the purity of the angels in heaven; that he had never dared to think that 
' she regarded him with any feelings inconsistent with her duty to Sir 

John; and that, whatever might be Avs feelings for her, he had felt, 
mingled with his admiration, too much respect and esteem to cherish one 
guilty thought in regard to her. He confessed that he loved her, and 
that, had she been single, it would have been the brightest hope of his 
existence to have won her affections. But that he had the wish to injure 
her in any way whatsoever was a base accusation, which he denied with 
the scorn it deserved. On the contrary, so dear was her peace to him, 
that he had determined on leaving not only her immediate neighbour- 
hood, but England itself for a time, to free her from the undeserved im- 
putations which the malevolent had cast upon their friendship, and from 
the unworthy suspicions of a prejudiced husband, who viewed her simplest 
actions with a jaundiced eye. That he had asked in consequence, and 
obtained, a long leave of absence, and devoutly hoped that on his return 
to England, at some future time, he might have the happiness of finding 
that his sacrifice had not been made in vain, and that she was again in 
possession of domestic peace and tranquillity of mind. 

Could Major Ormsby have seen how many tears Emily shed over his 
letter, and known how grateful she felt for the generosity and delicacy of 
his conduct, he might have carried with him some consolation into his 
voluntary banishment: as it was, he had only the approbation of his own 
mind to cheer him under the very great sacrifice which he had made, and 
to indemnify him for having thus curbed the mighty passions of love, 
hatred, Pm revenge. But though curbed, they were by no means 
quenched; and he who has ever known the dire feeling of hatred for un- 
merited dislike and insult, will say whether in absence it does not feed 
upon remembrance, until it grows too large almost for the human heart 
to contain it. . 

To return to Emily. She determined, notwithstanding her children 
having left England, to proceed to London, and having obtained from the 
banker, to whom she had been referred for money, Sir John’s address, she 
wrote to him a solemn protestation of her innocence, pointing out to him 
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that he had been blindfolded and deceived, and demanding, as an act of 
justice on his part, that public and legal investigation into her conduct 
which would elicit the most convincing proof of her guiltlessness, and 
would re-establish the respectability of her character, and that reputation 
of which she had been so cruelly and unjustly robbed. She wrote most 
touchingly of her children, and promised, if they were only restored to 
her, to agree to any terms of separation that Sir John might choose to 
dictate. 

It was with the utmost anxiety that she awaited an answer to this 
letter; but it was returned to her under a blank cover, with a communi- 
cation from the banker that Sir John would receive no letter from her. 
Emily had already written to her father an account of Sir John’s extra- 
ordinary conduct, but neither had she received any answer from him. 
Now, however, she wrote to him again, entreating his advice, and 

ging, as a great favour, that he would, if possible, afford her his 
countenance by joining her in town. To this letter Mrs. Vernon replied, 
and she thought fit to address Emily as a lost and degraded being, one 
who was a disgrace to her family, and an outcast from society. She said 
that Sir John had already acquainted them with Emily’s shameful con- 
duct, and that so far from blaming him, Mr. Vernon and herself thanked 
him for his wonderful forbearance, and felt grateful for his having relin- 
quished the certainty of a divorce to avoid dragging her so decidedly 
before the public. ‘That they were perfectly satistied with the measures 
he had adopted towards her, and considered the allowance he had settled 
on her as more than she had any claim to expect. For her part, Mrs. 
Vernon said, she had always felt sure that Emily would not turn out 
well; her conduct was, therefore, only what she was perfectly prepared 
to expect, but the shock to her father had been great, and was bringing 
down his grey hair with sorrow to the grave. That Emily must abide 
by the fruits of her own indiscretion, and that as she (Mrs. Vernon) 
had daughters of her own who were just growing up into womanhood, 
she could not consent to their being contaminated by the society of 
Lady Stanmore ; and therefore, in Mr. Vernon’s name and her own, she 
forbade her ever again to enter the doors of Vernon Hall, or to attempt 
to have any further communication with a family to whom she had 
brought nothing but care, sorrow, and disgrace. 

Emily was even more indignant at this letter than she had been at 
Sir John’s, and she was tempted to curse, as her evil genius, the woman 
who had driven her from her father’s house, and forced her into a mar- 
riage which had made the misery of her life, and who now, listening 
with the greedy ear of malevolent dislike to a black tale of unfounded 
scandal, had deprived her of the benefit of her father’s protection and 
assistance in so trying and peculiar a situation. But she knew Mrs. 
Vernon well, and felt that any attempt to awaken her father from his 
unhappy delusion would be in vain. What now should she do?—to 
whom now could she apply? To enter into legal proceedings against 
Sir John for having deserted her was too repugnant to her feelings to 
be thought of. The amiable Baroness de Rosmar was not in England, 
but had she even been within Emily’s reach, how could she have applied 
to the mother of the man with whom her name had been so scandalously 
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associated? To throw herself on the kindness of her early friends, Miss 
St. Aubyn and her brother the dean, was out of the question; on such 
a subject she could not address the father and the aunt of Arthur St, 
Aubyn. And Arthur ?—her still dear Arthur! What an agonising 
thought that he, too, might hear and might believe the false tale of her 
degradation. ‘To be sunk in his esteem, to be looked upon by him with 
that pity which is allied to contempt, there was a worse pang in 
this thought than in the many which oppressed the distracted mind of 
the unhappy Emily. 

The friends who had thronged round her in prosperity now treated her 
with chilling neglect; some seemed anxious to avoid her, and some 
insolently to forget that they had ever known her. Not that the prin- 
ciples of many of these were so strict as they pretended ; no, for many 
a fashionable frail one was courted by them. But Lady Stanmore had 
no longer the means of giving splendid entertainments, nor the inclina- 
tion had she possessed the means, and the world is always accommo- 
dating where amusement and self-gratification can be obtained ; severe 
only where misfortune or poverty have tarnished the gilded trappings of 
vice. ‘To be poor and imprudent és guilt not to be forgiven ; to be rich 
and vicious @ passing folly. Verily, there are many in all ranks and all 
societies who, to use the expressive words of Scripture, “ Strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel.” 


II, 


PROGRESS IN ERROR. 


Discustep by the heartlessness which surrounded her, mortified by 
unmerited disdain, broken-hearted at the loss of her children, and sink- 
ing under a load of unjust and undeserved obloquy, Lady Stanmore felt 
no wish but to hide herself from the eye of the world, and to escape in 
solitude and secresy from the persecution which overwhelmed: her. Yet 
she longed to hear once more the soothing voice of friendship, and to 
know if there existed one being who would not desert her in her adver- 
sity. Her thoughts reverted to her cousin Caroline. 

* She, at least,” she exclaimed, “ will believe that I am innocent; she, 
my early companion, will refuse to join the harsh and censorious multi- 
tude. I will write to her and offer her a short visit in Wales, until I 
= arrange my future plans, and fix on some retired place of resi- 

ence.” 

Emily wrote to her cousin accordingly; but of even her feeble sup- 
port she’ was unfortunately to be deprived, for Caroline—the weak, mis- 
guided, and erring Caroline—had no longer a home in Wales. She had 
fled from her husband’s house with the dissolute Clifford; had aban- 
doned her family and her friends ; had bartered her virtue and faif fame 
for the hollow, deceitful love of a vain and designing profligate ! 

The dreadful intelligence first reached Emily through the medium of 
a paragraph in the newspapers, and a letter from the wretched Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice soon confirmed the miserable tale. Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s in- 
coherent epistle by turns abused her daughter for a selfish, ungrateful, 
undutiful, abandoned miscreant, denouncing imprecations and the wrath 
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of Heaven upon her head; then praying for her happiness, designated 
her as her “injured, ill-used, deluded, but still dear and excellent 
daughter.” But Mrs. Fitzmaurice forgot to blame herself. “ Who 
could have thought,” she asked Emily, “that a girl brought up as Caro- 
line had been, would have turned out so ill ?” 

Who would not rather have expected such conduct from the woman 
whose own mother had, by her worldly lessons, thoughtlessly, if not 
criminally, undermined the principles, and staggered the better feelings 
of a frivolous but ¢hen guileless mind? Mrs. Fitzmaurice had but met 
with the punishment which she deserved; for she it was who first in- 
duced her daughter to marry against her wishes, and then taught her to 
look upon her husband as a troublesome old gaoler, whose death was to 
open to her the golden gates of happiness and of love. 

We must now give some account of Caroline’s progress in error. We 
left her, at the time when Lady Stanmore was so unexpectedly, by Sir 
John’s jealous whims, obliged to leave London, in the heyday of a 
renewed flirtation with her former admirer, Clifford. Lady Stanmore’s 
absence proved, as she feared it would be, a misfortune to the thought- 
less Caroline, whose levity of conduct was in some degree checked by 
the influence of her more correct cousin. When Emily had quitted 
town, and there was no monitor to insinuate the friendly warning, Caro- 
line gave the rein to her giddy spirits ; and intoxicated with the pleasure 
of the passing moment, she forgot that she was treading on the steps of 
destruction. Clifford and herself were inseparable, and the world won- 
dered that General Fitzmaurice seemed so perfectly blind to the folly of 
his daughter. 

In the mean time, Mr. Price Jones had frequently written to request 
that Caroline would return home. He had become tired of his own 
company, aud longed to croak about his complaints to his wife, though 
he could not make her relish his beloved anecdotes. Caroline promised 
next week,- and next week, to return; but the week was so long of 
arriving, that at last Mr. Jones hinted his intention of coming for her 
himself. Mr. Price Jones in London! To be introduced to all her gay 
friends! No, she could not permit this ; it would be better to submit to 
her unhappy fate, and return at once to her solitary imprisonment. But 
to leave dear London and dear Clifford for that horrid Mr. Price Jones 
and that horrid Wales! Caroline was inconsolable, and her “ dear Clif- 
ford” responded to her tears by many heavy sighs. At length the fatal 
hour of separation arrived ; the carriage was at the door, and the thou- 
sand-and-one indispensable packages, without which a fine lady cannot 
travel a hundred miles, were being stowed in, on, and about the carriage, 
while Caroline and her admirer were chiding the precious moments for 
flying so swiftly away, and uttering vain regrets and vain lamentations. 
They were alone in the drawing-room. 

“Oh, Clifford!” exclaimed Caroline, wringing her hands, “if you 
could but know to what I am going, I am sure you would pity me ; you 
cannot conceive the life that I lead at that horrid Llanrhyddwyd; I de- 
clare I would sooner go to my grave than go back there.” 


“Then why go back, dearest Caroline? Is there no alternative but 
the grave 
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“ None—none that I know of,” murmured Caroline. 

“ Permit me, then, to suggest one,” said the handsome and insinuating 
Clifford. ‘Caroline! Pardon the boldness of one who loves you too 
warmly to part with you easily. Are the ties which bind you to Llan- 
rhyddwyd indissoluble ? No; marriage is but a rite instituted by man 
for the thraldom of his fellow-beings. Hallowed by love, it is a sacred 
union, but where an unwilling victim is offered a sacrifice to the ambition 
or cupidity of a parent, shall she be blamable for freeing herself from 
the yoke which cruelty imposed on her? The vows which you pledged 
at the altar to your husband are no¢ binding upon you; they were never 
heard in Heaven, for, though uttered by your lips, your heart and your 
soul had no part in them. Then fly with the man of your choice, fly 
with him who adores you, to freedom and unalterable felicity.” 

Clifford had sunk on one knee, and had seized both Caroline’s hands 
in his, as he urged her to elope with him. 

“ Speak, Caroline—speak !” he exclaimed. ‘ Say but one little word; 
my phaeton waits at the door, and in another moment it will carry us 
beyond the reach of pursuit.” 

It is said, “ the woman who deliberates is lost; and for a moment 
the infatuated Caroline did deliberate. The chariot and the phaeton 
were both waiting—“ Love and Clifford: Ennui and Mr. Price Jones!” 
There were terrible odds in favour of the phaeton. Caroline thought of 
the gouty, bilious old nabob; she glanced at the impassioned, elegant 
young man kneeling before her, and looking, as she had often before 
said, “unutterable things.” It was a trying moment to a light-headed 
young woman; it might have been a trying moment to a woman of 
stronger principles, could she, by any possibility, have been placed in such 
a situation. Caroline had half acceded to Clifford’s earnest prayer, when 
suddenly checking herself, she exclaimed, quickly : 

“Oh no, no, Clifford! I cannot—must not—will not—listen to you! 
I cannot encounter the humiliating scorn of the world, and, worse than 
that, your own contempt. No, whatever I may suffer, you shall not 
despise me, Clifford !”” 

Clifford was about to renew his oaths and protestations, when the 
footsteps of General Fitzmaurice were heard ascending the staircase. 
Caroline sprang towards the window, and Clifford had just time to regain 
his feet, when the general entered the room. He bowed gravely and 
sternly to Clifford, and, addressing his daughter in no very courteous 
tone, informed her that the carriage was perfectly ready, and that if she 
intended to reach her mother’s house that evening, as she had proposed, 
it was high time she should commence her journey. Caroline, thus ad- 
monished, had no pretence for longer delay, and her father, drawing her 
trembling arm in his, deposited her safely in the travelling-carriage, with 
her maid as her companion, and stood at the door of his house until he 
had seen Captain Clifford’s phaeton drive off in another direction. 

“ Thank God she is gone!’ exclaimed her father. “ She shall never 
return to my house to make a fool of herself again. And as for that 
confounded puppy, Clifford, if I were ten years younger, I would break 
this cane over his shoulders. But if they had any mischief in their heads, 
it is all at an end now, I am satisfied of that,” said General Fitzmaurice 
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to himself, never for a moment imagining that their liaison could be 
carried on after Caroline was restored to the custody of her choleric 
Welsh husband, and hidden among the distant fastnesses of Wales. 

But Captain Clifford, who prided himself on the character of being 
“un homme & bonnes fortunes,” and who was piqued at the idea of being 
baffled in so honourable a pursuit, and did really feel what he called love 
for Caroline, had by no means determined on giving her up so easily. It 
was not difficult, through the medium of her maid, who, to use an ex- , 
pression suitable to her probable phraseology, “was no better than she 
should be,” to carry on a secret correspondence with Caroline. Clifford 
wrote that he was miserable, that life was a burden not worth bearing in 
the absence of her who was all the world to him. In short, he said 
everything that could be most flattering to Caroline’s self-love, and most 
calculated to keep alive her interest in him. 

Caroline, on her part, now pitied as well as loved him, and she looked 
with absolute detestation on the person whose useless life was the only 
barrier between herself and Clifford. Clifford’s eloquent letters, too, 
formed such a contrast to the doleful prosing of Mr. Price Jones, that 
what had always been irksome was now insupportable. Her chagrin and 
ill humour became so evident, that even Mr. Jones, unobservant as he 
was, began, according to himself, to smell arat! The suspicion that all 
was not right made the old gentleman very uneasy, but instead of breaking 
out into ungovernable fits of fury, as our friend Sir John Stanmore had 
done, Mr. Price Jones set about investigating what was going on with the 
same stealthiness of manoeuvre with which a cat watches for her timid 
prey. Nor had he long to watch in vain, for Caroline, grown careless by 

abit and fancied security, took less pains to conceal her correspondence 
with Clifford than she had done at first. 

Mr. Jones discovered her, one afternoon when she supposed he was 
taking his usual nap, reading and weeping over a letter, which she was 
every moment pressing with fervour to her lips. He advanced softly— 
no creaking boot betrayed that he was near, for his feet were enveloped 
in flannel bandages ak clad in velvet shoes—the short cough, which tor- 
mented Caroline’s ears in common, was suppressed, and gave no warning 
of ‘his coming—slowly and quietly he stepped across the noiseless floor, 
and before Caroline was aware that she was not alone, the letter was 
snatched from her hand, and Mr. Jones in the act of perusing its contents. 
But he had forgotten to put on his spectacles, and while he was busied 
fumbling for them in his capacious pocket with one hand, Caroline rushed 
upon him, and seizing on the other arm (his rheumatic arm), in an instant 
recovered possession of the epistle which had been filched from her so 
adroitly. Then came the tug of war; but the weak invalid had no chance 
_ against an able-bodied young woman like Caroline, and, gaining the 
fireplace in defiance of him, she committed her beloved Clifford’s letter 
to the flames. 

“ Very well, madam,” said the panting Mr. Jones, whose yellow visage 
had become orange in the struggle. “ This convinces me that you have 
@ correspondent whom you are ashamed to acknowledge. I will do 
nothing rashly, but if—if I find that you have been playing me false, I’ll 
know what to do. I remember when I was at Madras in the year 17—, 
that a friend of mine found out that his wife was at some tricks; and what 
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do you think he did with her? Why, he locked her up, and fed her on 
bread and water for a month—and rl do the same to you, by Heaven, if 
—if—if——” And here he was interrupted by so violent a fit of cough- 
ing, that Caroline every moment expected he would have coughed him- 
self out of the world. 

The fit of coughing, however, passed over, but not so Mr. Jones’s 
curiosity and displeasure. By some means, probably by bribery, he found 
out that his wife’s waitmg-maid was accessory to her secret corre- 
spondence, and received and forwarded letters for her. The obliging 
Abigail was, sans ceremonie, and without Caroline’s leave, imme- 
diately turned out of the house; the servants were ordered to bring all 
letters for their mistress to their master; and Mr. Jones congratulated 
himself that by these prompt measures he had stifled in its birth the con- 
spiracy which had been formed against his peace and honour. But Mrs. 
Price Jones had the means of bribing also, for stinginess was no fault of 
her lord and master, who shared his ample purse with her as freely as he 
would willingly have shared his favourite jokes. 

The correspondence went on as before, only with this difference, that 
there was more warmth on Caroline’s side now than there had formerly 
been. Again Mr. Jones’s suspicions were aroused, and this time he 
determined on resorting to a means of becoming possessed of Caroline’s 
letters and secrets, which no exigency, no possible circumstances, could 
justify. In the silence of night, when the unconscious Caroline was 
wrapt in sleep, he stole like a thief into her dressing-room, and forcing 
the lock of her writing-desk, searched every drawer, and dishonourably 
seized on every paper they contained. 

There are some who would call this an allowable act, but those per- 
sons’ notions of right and wrong mustebe lax indeed. Can any one la 
claim to the fair character of honour, uprightness, and integrity, who will 
clandestinely read that which was never meant to meet hiseye? ‘ Who 
steals my purse steals trash,” but he who steals into my confidence and 
pilfers my thoughts is a meaner, and a baser wretch, than the pickpocket 
or the housebreaker who is doomed to an ignominious punishment by the 
offended laws of his country. 

Mr. Jones retired with his stolen goods, and lost no time in perusing 
Captain Clifford’s interesting productions. It must be confessed that the 
pleasing and polite méntion which was made of himself provoked him 
a good deal more than the warmth of the language in which that 
fashionable roué ventured to address his better-half. He could have had 
no conception that matters had gone so far, and wondered how a person 
of his “ discernment” could have been so hoodwinked. Still, it was a 
consolation to find that things might have been worse; for, from Clifford’s 
complaints of Caroline’s cruelty, and the severity of her virtue, he 
gathered that she had not yet parted with the whole of that commodity, 
and he forthwith determined on taking effective steps to secure the 
residue. Nothing occurred to him more efficient than the recipe of his 
Madras friend for the cure of a similar case. 

“ Ay,” he grumbled to himself—“ the jade! T’ll give her a cooling 
on bread and water, and let her enjoy the pleasure of solitary confine- 
ment, since she is “ tired to death” of my “ dull, wearisome society.” 
We'll see if her impetuous swain will break down stone walls for her sake 
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—the rascal! I hope he’ll find a cold bath in Davie’s locker some 
of these days.” 

Thus soliloquised the exasperated Mr. Jones; and unspeakable were 
Caroline’s anger and amazement next morning to find herself a prisoner 
in her own apartment, for Mr. Jones, following his friend’s example au 
pied de la lettre, had literally locked her up. It could not be expected 
that she would become reconciled to her solitary confinement, or relish 
the simple diet on which she was actually placed. “ Such an unheard- 
of affront—such an unpardonable insult,” Caroline vowed, was not to he 
borne. Every lingering scruple vanished from her mind, and when she 
found out the aggravating circumstance that her writing-desk had been 
seized and searched, she had no longer any wish but to escape for ever 
from the man for whom she now felt the most deadly hatred. To convey 
a letter to Clifford was not yet impracticable, for the butler was in her 
pay, it was easy to bribe the maid who brought up her luxurious fare, 
and her discarded waiting-woman was still in the neighbourhood of 
Llanrhyddwyd. She wrote to him of the barbarous manner in which she 
was treated, and that she was now willing to throw herself on his protec- 
tion if he could find the means of eluding the vigilance of her gaoler and 
contriving her escape from her dreary prison. 

* Love laughs at locksmiths,” it has been said ; and though Mr. Price 
Jones had secured the door of Caroline’s apartment, and carefully guarded 
the key in his coat-pocket, he had forgotten to fasten the windows; in 
fact, it had never occurred to him that any one but a sleep-walker would 
resort to a mode of exit so unusual. His resentment against Caroline 
had begun to abate, and he was considerably mollified by the patience 
with which she seemed to bear her punishment. He came to the deter- 
mination of releasing her from. “ jou vile’? sooner than he had at 
first intended ; but, on proceeding to her apartment to restore her to 
freedom, what was his consternation to find that the bird had flown! No 
Caroline was there—she had eloped the night before with Clifford, who 
had hastened at her summons to rescue her from the power of her cruel 
tyrant, and bear her in triumph to liberty and love. A ladder of ropes 
had introduced Clifford into her chamber ; assisted by his protecting arm 
she had descended it in safety ; a by-path across the fields was quickly 
traversed, and on the high road was waiting a postchaise and four. The 
infatuated Caroline entered it without a shudder of remorse, and, accom- 
= by Clifford, and her humble confidante as lady’s-maid, before 

ay had dawned she was far on her way to Southampton, from whence 
Clifford had arranged that they should embark for France. 

Mr. Price Jones, regardless, for once, of gout, rheumatism, asthma, 
cough, diseased liver, and his whole host of complaints, resolved on 
immediately pursuing his runaway wife. But the fugitives had ten or 
twelve hours the start of him, and though he was enabled to trace their 
route, he reached Southampton only in time to ascertain that they had 
sailed the evening before for Havre. To follow them farther would be 
useless, Mr. Jones very wisely thought, and there was nothing for it but 
to bear his loss with all due resignation. An excellent dinner, and two 
or three glasses of Curagoa, in addition to the tumblers of brandy-and- 
water he daily te to himself for his stomach’s sake, afforded much 
consolation to his excited feelings ; and, to tell the truth, his siesta that 
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day was more than usually luxurious. Perhaps, in spite of his chagrin, 
there was a secret sentiment of satisfaction lurking in the background, of 
his thoughts at the prospect of being soon once more a free man. Ye 
votaries of Hymen, ask your own hearts if there are not among you 
many who would gladly throw off the matrimonial yoke, could it be done 
without fault, blame, or inconvenience ! 

To do Mr. Jones justice, however, he was very sorry for Caroline— 
more sorry for her than for himself. “ Poor thing, poor thing !” he said 
to himself, “ she will be a wretched creature before long. The scoundrel 
will certainly desert her, aud then what will become of her, poor thing ? 
Ah, well! ah, well! it is a thousand pities that she should have thrown 
herself away so miserably. And perhaps I was wrong myself. I wish I 
had not followed the example of that fool Mr. ; I wish I had not 
been in Madras in the year 17—. Perhaps things would never have 
gone so far if I had not locked her up, and fed her on dry bread and 
cold water—very trying for the stomach and the temper too. I think I 
should be as savage as a panther myself if I were starved on dry bread 
and nasty cold water. I wonder she did not break her neck getting out 
of that high window. Lord, Lord! what dare-devils womankind are 
when their blood is up! J could not have leaped that window in my 
most active days. I remember at the storming of Seringapatam seeing 
a fellow jump from a height not much greater, and every bone in his 
body was broken! Well, it is the will of Heaven, and the parsons tell 
us we must always submit to ¢ha¢ without murmuring. As somebod 
says, ‘ Whatever is, is best’-—one of our great poets, I think, but I'll be 
hanged if I canremember which. I can’t see much sense in this, though. 
‘ Whatever is,’ is often the very worst that could happen. Nobody shall 
convince me that it is better for me to have a fit of the gout than not to 
have it. But what poet ever wrote sense? Poetry is all nonsense— 
inflammable stuff, good for nothing but turning the heads of idle young 
fellows and silly young women. That poor thing might never have gone 
to the devil but for the trash she was always reading. Ah, well! ah, 
well! what’s done can’t be undone, and I must now set about getting a 
divorce. It will be the best thing both for her and myself. Ican never 
take her back now, and when she is divorced, the blackguard she went 
off with may perhaps marry her.” 

To obtain his divorce Mr. Joues proceeded to London, and before many 
months were past he was again a rich single man ; a prize to be sought 
by calculating mammas, prudent young ladies, wily widows, and willing 
elderly spinsters. 

Caroline, too, was again Miss Fitzmaurice, and for the present busily 
engaged playing l’étourdie, and enjoying les plaisirs du bel 4ge among 
the gay scenes of the capital of France. 
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SAUNTERINGS IN STAMBOUL AND ITS SUBURBS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The “ Kisvei Saadet,” or “ Urtu Alai;” being the Reception of the Holy Covering 
from the Prophet’s Tomb. 


On Monday, the 1st of September, in the Christian year A.D, 1862, 
while our countrymen in England, three thousand miles away, were at 
daylight taking the field against the birds, the sons of John Bull so- 
journing in Stamboul seemed almost as intensely interested about 
camels, and were there preparing to go forth in holiday instead of 
shooting attire to gaze on a stirring scene and religious ceremony, 
popularly known as the Urtu Alai, or Kisvei Saadet, which can be 
witnessed only four times in a century. We may, therefore, thank 
our stars that we had now the good luck to be personally present in 
the city of the Sultan in 1862, which, I may as well record, corre- 
sponds with the year 1278 of the Hidjreh, or Flight of the Prophet. 
Consoling ourselves, furthermore, with the gastronomic idea that 
however, in comparison with our countrymen at home, we might fare 
in the evening as to partridges of our own killing, we had at least pro- 
vided for our cuisine a good and sufficient substitute in a dish of 
quails, we regarded the long day’s work before us as certain to 
excite a good appetite for those fat little delicacies, a happy result to 
be contentedly looked forward to, whether we fell in or not with the 
expected alai, or procession, the grand object of our pedestrian excur- 
sion. Private information had led me individually to believe that the 
Ist of September must be the proper day; others obstinately per- 
sisted in relying on certain of our “Sir Oracles” and on a paragraph 
in a local newspaper, but, by following this other date, too many, as it 
turned out, lost the sight altogether. Unlike some other Mussulman 
festivals, no illumination of the fleet or of the minarets of the city had 
ushered in its eve, neither were any salutes fired during its con- 
tinuance. But for this non-illumination, scores more of Queen Vic- 

toria’s subjects would not have lost the show. 

' On September 1st, about daybreak, the muezzin from an adjacent 
mosque called the Faithful among our neighbours to prayer; the 
sentries of the Ottoman men-of-war in the Golden Horn gladly dis- 
charged their muskets, and were relieved ; the night-pendants were, 
throughout the fleet, shifted for the longer ones flown by day; and 
the Frank-instructed artillery band at Top-hana vigorously played the 
réveillé, giving us one of those wild Turkish airs which, when first 
heard, one laughs at, then listens to, and, as the notes get more familiar 
to the ear, at last becomes enamoured of; and thus the passing 
foreigner, much to his own astonishment and satisfaction, finds him- 
self some morning humming the native strain. And now our break- 
fast was rapidly despatched, like a Jewish passover, eating standing 
and staff in hand, notwithstanding less than a shilling had furnished 
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us with five pounds and a half English (two Turkish okes) of deli- 
ciously ripe figs and grapes, and which tempted more than one of us to 
indulge and delay. Oh! the luxury of cooling and febrifuge fruits in 
a hot climate, after the nightly persecution of buzzing mosquitoes, 
which, deceitfully swooping with cobweb lightness, yet so sharply 
sting the body and so inevitably force the tongue into exclamations 
confessedly in any language more expressive than either proper or 
polite. But on this, our Constantinople holiday, people were deter- 
mined not to be irritated. Keff was the order of the day, 
Seven o’clock, 4 la Franka, saw each of our party paying his five 
aras (a farthing) to the toll-keepers at the crowded pontoon-bridge of 
the approach to which has just been ornamented by a sort 
of fantastic Swiss cottage for the guard. This bridge connects Pera 
and Galata with the Stamboul bank of the Golden Horn at the spot 
where, on the Turkish side, the mosque called Yeni Djami (the New 
Temple) overlooks the fish and poultry market, and between which 
and the bridge is a paltry little square, used, but not frequently, as a 
lace of execution, and every day as a halting-place for horses. The 
; fast capital punishment on that spot took place early on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 4th of March, 1860,* when a man was there decapitated and a 
woman strangled, and then hung up on a gallows, for having murdered 
one Ibrahim Pasha in his residence near the mosque of Sultan Bayazid, 
close to the Seraskier’s tower. After remaining exposed on the square 
all day, powr encowrager les autres, the bodies were removed at four 
P.M., just as I happened to be passing by. They were then taken 
away, each in a separate boat, towards the arsenal, but not, as science 
requires in some countries, to benefit any medical school as subjects 
for dissection. Passing on from this square towards the scene of 
Kiani Pasha’s duties, the yet uncompleted Turkish custom-house on 
the left, near which many old houses have just, and to the general 
delight, been demolished, improved buildings erected, the street 
widened, and the double flight of steps and entrance-gate to the court- 
yard of the mosque reconstructed, we turned again to the right, or 
southward, through a lofty old archway, which, seeing that it has its 
associations, including its still existing cook’s shop, the good taste of 
the present Sultan has caused to be recently renovated. And hence 
we again struck sharp round to the left, and continued our walk 
through what has been nicknamed “ Sweetmeat-square,” till in a few 
minutes we passed the dervish’s water-station at the corner opposite 
the mausoleum of Sultan Hamid, who died in 1789, and whose covered 
bier can be seen through the windows of the ground floor opening 
upon the street. For here, in the Turkish capital, it is not the custom 
to inter sovereigns, to “ lower them into the vault,” but to keep their 
remains above ground, under costly coveyings or carpets (such as the 
one we were about to gaze at in the procession), with the royal turban 
and upright heron plume at one end of the richly-enwrapped coffin, 
which is generally railed in, and each rail exquisitely inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and studded with precious stones. From this mauso- 
* In February, 1863, since this was written, a Kourd was also hung here, for a 
double murder at Bebek, on the “oe See Levant Herald. 
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leum, erected in 1789, we passed on to the gloomy Zaptieh, or chief 
prison, near the offices of the Porte (Babi-Ali), and these being shut 
for the day, compelled us to keep the less interesting lower road, by 
which, however, we soon reached the outward walls of Yeni Serai, the 
New Seraglio, more rich than Kenilworth in moss and ivy-covered 
turrets and battlements, and behind which spread spacious groves and 
gardens, in which peep forth the mysterious buildings of this ancient 
palace, once partly burnt down in the very year of the great fire of 
London, 1666, when Mohammed IV. sat on the Turkish throne. 

In one of these edifices, Sultan Hamid, whose last resting-place we 
had but recently passed by, was shut up for forty-three long years, till, 
on the death of his brother, Mustapha ITI., December 25, 1773, he 
was startled by being unexpectedly called from the dreary monotony 
of this royal prison to the cares and fears of the Ottoman throne, then 
so soon fated to be somewhat shaken by the disastrous treaty with 
Russia, signed 21st July, 1774, and known in history as the treaty of 
Kainardji, now remedied, I hope, by the treaty of Paris, after the 
late Crimean war. Outside these seraglio walls is the holy well of St. 
Chrysostom, to which, I must confess, I have never made a pilgrimage. — 
We next found ourselves at the bureau of the electric telegraph (there 
is another chief station in Pera), whence we proceeded up-hill to the 
time-honoured Aia Sofia, and the adjacent square-built, Chinese- 
looking golden fountain, opposite the chief gate, leading into the 
outermost or first court of the seraglio, and under the archway of 
which gate died, on horseback, Sultan Mahmoud I., December 13, 
1754. In several books this Mahmoud is erroneously styled Moham- 
med V. There have been but four Mohammeds on the Turkish throne. 
The latter part of the reign of Mahmoud I. is memorable for the 
rise and rapid increase of the sect of the Wahabees in Arabia, whose 
last emir, taken by Mohammed Ali, the late Pasha of Egypt, was 
brought to Constantinople in 1818, and here beheaded. The emir’s 
head was, I believe, exposed, as hundreds have been, at the very gate 
before us. On our now attempting to pass through this archway into 
the first court of the Serai (in which stands the ancient church of St. 
Irene), our advance was checked by the guard on duty uttering the 
stern and prohibitory word “ Yassack.’”” ‘There was now no help for 
it. Those enthusiasts of our party who had wished to look yet once 
again at the giant tree opposite the Mint, and at the black marble 
tombs, with Greek inscriptions, in the little garden outside St. Irene, 
were for to-day doomed to be disappointed. 

The procession, we all knew, had to advance towards us from 
the village of Eyoub, and thence, through the streets of the city, 
to compass a distance of about two leagues. Consequently, come 
when it might, we could not well fail to secure a favourable stand- 
point somewhere. The shouts of workmen and the noise of ham- 
mers and mallets now attracted our attention, and from this golden 
fountain opposite Aia Sofia, down to Dar-i-Fanoun (the Hall of 
Sciences), that large building wherein the withdrawal of the Turkish 
paper-money, the kaimeh, was, happily, thanks to the Sultan, brought 
to a close and completed on Saturday, the 13th of September, 1862, 
and the English sovereign brought down to one hundred and ten, after 
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having since the Crimean war ranged even to above two hundred, 
piastres, we saw a long line of stands and stages in the course of erec- 
tion, whereon, “for a consideration,’ sight-seers of all nations, 
peoples, tongues, and languages, might take up their position, and, 
gazing over the heads of the surging mob below, comfortably view, at 
the ps moment, the promised procession. Still the clattering 
sound of hammering increased. And from this, and so many of the 
stages appearing, even farther on, but in a half-finished state, we 
naturally conjectured that we had arrived on the scene far too early. 
We therefore sauntered on, took a passing eep, though without a 
Murray’s Handbook, at the several royal tombs in the court-yard of 
Aia Sofia, briefly inspected the two obelisks and the twisted serpents 
opposite the Ahmedieh mosque on the At-Meidan, or Hippodrome 
(where the janissaries were not destroyed in 1826, as too many guides 
tell us, the Et-Meidan, or Flesh-market, being the real site of the 
slaughter), and thence continued our march through the main street of 
the capital, leaving unvisited both the underground “ Thousand and 
One Columns” on the left, and the adjacent Court of Tidjaret (with 
its masonic emblems on the walls), and the striking marble mausoleum 
on the right, of the patriotic and inflexible Sultan Mahmoud IL., the 
father of the present able Padishah Abd-ul-Aziz, the thirty-second 
monarch of the Ottoman dynasty. 

I have observed, and even recently, so many errors in certain books 
about the Sultans of Turkey—in one, for instance, we find Mohammed 
V., a perfect myth, set down as the successor of Ahmed III.—that I 
may here, for the benefit of readers or tourists interested in such 


matters, give the correct list. Constantinople was taken by the seventh 
Sultan, Mohammed II. : 


. Osman I, . Selim IT. . Ahmed IT. 

. Orkhan. . Murad III. . Mustapha IT. 
. Murad I. . Mohammed ITI. . Ahmed IIT. 

. Bayazid I. . Ahmed I. . Mahmoud I. 

- Mohammed I. . Mustapha I. - Osman ITI. 

. Murad II. . Osman IT. . Mustapha ITT. 
. Mohammed II. . Murad IV. . Hamid. 

. Bayazid II. . Ibrahim. . Selim III. 

. Selim I. . Mohammed IV. . Mustapha IV. 
. Suleiman I. . Suleiman II. . Mahmoud IT. 


. Abd-ul-Medjid, buried in Stamboul June 25, 1861. 

. Abd-ul-Aziz, born February 8, 1830, girt with the scimetar at Eyoub, 
July 4, 1861, the reigning sovereign. The eldest son of Abd-ul-Aziz 
is named Youssouf-Eddeen. In 1862, the anniversary of the Sultan’s 
accession was celebrated on Wednesday, 25th June, and the main 
street of Pera was well illuminated dy the Franks, and even triumphal 
arches of evergreens, with lamps and lanterns, erected.* 


Now, on the steps of his present majesty’s father’s (Sultan Mah- 
moud’s) mausoleum, we noticed scores and scores of Turkish women, 


* In 1863, the birthday of Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz was kept on the 2nd of February, 
as well as Kandilli Guedjessy (the latter a day before its time); the fleet and 
— were illuminated, five royal salutes fired at intervals, and fireworks at 
night. 
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clad in their gay holiday raiment of all colours, hues, tints, and shades, 
red, yellow, pink, brown, and white, and little thinking of. the great 
dead behind them in garden or chapel, but squatted with their children 
on gaudy carpets and mats and rugs, and giving by their presence in 
such numbers certain proof to all the incredulous that the show was 
really now to come off, and ‘that we infidels had happily made no mis- 
take in the appointed day. Carriages of quaint form soon began to 
appear, all heading for Edirné Kapoussy, the Adrianople Gate, and 
the veiled beauties seated therein on cushions were mostly all escorted 
by their black guardians, who seemed to have given for the present 
occasion an extra rub to their grinning teeth, as well as to the 
scabbards of their scimetars, their brazen stirrups, and bridles. And 
we observed that many of these blacks, in their vanity, had had their 
boots French polished! Hacks, as if by common consent, were all left 
in the stable, and only the best of the stud and the choicest harness 
and caparisons brought out to do honour tothe day. Before the houses 
knots of men and boys were seen handling brooms, with varying skill 
and effect, but at least displaying, and not before required, an unac- 
customed energy and perseverance, and the ill-laid pavement became, 
for a wonder, almost as clean as the slippery floor of a salaamlik. Many 
hands make light work. A spanking north-east breeze cleared the 
sultry air (prognostic of the earthquake which uproused us in October), 
while masses of heavy frowning clouds threatened an approaching 
down-pour of rain, but, thanks to Destiny, a few drops only fell, pat- 
tering away on passing parasols, and laying what little’ dust the 
turbaned sweepers had not removed. 

Soon after leaving Sultan Mahmoud’s mausoleum, in the garden 
attached to which stands, and ornamented with appropriate naval and 
military emblems, the tomb of Fethi Ahmed Pasha, his then majesty’s 
brother-in-law, shops became far more numerous than private resi- 
dences, and their rayah owners certainly reaped a plentiful harvest by 
letting out seats—as Cockney tenants do at the Lord Mayor’s show 
—while many a fine old Turk more properly eschewed “filthy lucre,”’ 
and reserved his dowkian for the members of his own family, whom he 
proudly seated in front, Paterfamilias Orientalis himself reclining at 
the back, and luxuriating in the smoke of his narghileh or tchibouk, 
and smoothing his long white beard with evident satisfaction. He, 
the old Sakkalu, had witnessed an Urtu Alai in the time of the great 
Sultan Mahmoud. And was not this the first Urtu Alai in the reign 
of Mahmoud’s popular son? Mashallah! then let the giaours and 
rayahs clear away their tobacco and their cigar-cases, and bales of 
Manchester goods, and cumber their shop-boards with the unveiled 
wearers of French crinoline; they should not plant themselves in his 
for all the Medjidiehs in the Mint. Yohk! Yohk! His own little 
Selim, and the merry Mustapha, and the chubby Mehemet, and Arif 
and Hakki, should all come and see the camels and the “ holy covering.” 
Such a sight occurs but four times in a century. And what have wine- 
bibbing Franks to do with it? Let them confine their evil eyes to 
their cricket-matches and regattas, frantically under an Eastern sun 
running and rowing themselves into fevers ; let them stick to Beicos or 
Kadi-Keuy, instead of crowding over to Stamboul to count, among 
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other Dehliliks, how many paces a camel moves in a minute! And 
amusing himself with such reflections, Paterfamilias Orientalis took an 
extra pull at his pipe. 

The streets proved yet more and more crowded as we approached 
the Burnt Column, so ancient and suggestive, and the Turbé of the 
modern grand vizier and reformer Reschid Pasha, who died so sud- 
denly—in an instant—on his sofa, at his palace on the Bosphorus, on 
Thursday, 7th of January, 1858, and whose then rising son, Ali Ghalib 
Pasha, was unfortunately drowned in the same channel and year, at 
night, off Yeni-Keui, through his caik being run down by a steamer 
returning late from a pic-nic. This happened on Friday, the 29th of 
October; but the body of Ali Ghalib was not recovered and buried 
till November 7th. Workmen were now hurriedly pulling down the 
hoarding before the father’s mausoleum as we passed. It appears, 
certainly, one of the finest and most conspicuous buildings in the 
street. 

Finding here that the holy cavaleade would not start from Eyoub, 
which is outside the walls, for an hour or two, till mid-day prayer, we 
determined not to hire any seats in the street, but to saunter on past 
the pretty mosque of Shah-Zadeh, where rest two of the sons of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, and on through the more distant court-yard of 
the Mohammedieh, the burial-place of the seventh Sultan, the Con- 

ueror, who built this mosque, its colleges, and kitchens for the poor, 
four hundred years ago, till we arrived at the ever-picturesque Adria- 
nople Gate, and the large cemetery opposite to it, with its solitary 
café or coffee-hut ; and immediately below which, away from the count- 
less cypresses and tombstones, and overlooking the descent into the 
valley and village of Eyoub, was certainly the best position to see the 
approach of the procession—the very position, indeed, so fitly selected 
for the ambassadors’ marquees when Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz was solemnl 
girt with the scimetar (a ceremony equivalent to a Frank peter, 
on Thursday, July 4th, 1861, and from which spot I had myself then 
heartily cheered the young sovereign, and witnessed an equal enthu- 
siasm among his delighted subjects. In person he is handsome, and 
much resembles his father, Sultan Mahmoud II.; and whether on 
horseback or afoot looks, though but of middle height, every inch 
a king, keen in eye, energetic, strong in every limb, and as upright as 
an arrow, presenting the most striking contrast to his sickly feeble 
brother and predecessor, Abd-ul-Medjid. And let me not omit that 
Abd-ul-Aziz now wears a smartly-trimmed beard, and his majesty 
is indisputably so great an enemy to foppery, that there is no 
reason to fear his ever following the example of Sultan Ibrahim, who 
was once persuaded to stud his royal chin with precious stones and 
jewels of the first water, and so adorned to appear in public; and 
Ibrahim did so, thus yielding to the senseless influence of the harem. 
But Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz has more wisely and generously resigned 
nearly all his jewels to meet the exigencies of the exchequer, and ac- 
cordingly they have been sold off, not only in Stamboul, but in London. 
The moneys received in return have added to the privy purse, paid up 
heavy arrears to the army and navy, and nearly all the civil service; 
and instead of that desponding look which was recently so observable 
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among the Turks, we now see soldiers, and sailors, and employés of 
all grades, stepping along the streets with a jaunty air and gait and 
gladsome countenance, that it is most refreshing to behold. 

It would prove almost impossible, except with the aid of an artist, 
adequately to describe the appearance of the crowded space heyond the 
Adrianople Gate, or of the streets leading up to it, and through which 
we had leisurely wound our way, contrasting and admiring the anxious 
and impatient groups within the shops, the gathering knots of polyglot 
— outside, pestered to move on from every spot they halted at. 

he noisy sellers of kebab, mohalibeh, yaourt, kaimac, shecker, and of 
figs, pears, plums, and grapes, and tall pyramids of melons, fruits all 
now in full season, were succeeded here and there by the cries of the 
equally vociferous vendors of sherbet and iced-water, shouting out, 
“ Bouz guiby! Soouk sou! Limonata!” each grateful enough to the 
new palate after the immoderate quantity of sweetmeats and 

eurek (cakes) of all descriptions, in which more than the younger part 
of the crowd was everywhere, and all day, seen here indulging. But 
not a booth met the eye where anything stronger than coffee could be 
obtained. The thirsty Greek failed, therefore, to obtain, at least on the 
main line of the procession, either his accustomed krasi or racki, so 
that, scber by compulsion, his everlasting unmusical song of 


Karavi! Karavaki! 


grated not on the educated ear. Crowded as were the thoroughfares, 
the police performed their arduous duty temperately, but firmly. They 
were posted at intervals in sections of threes, and very many 
of them were “innocent blacknesses,” unmistakable negroes of 
the first water; and every now and then they searched the baskets 
and trays of the petty traders, and examined their scales and 
licenses, and checked their prices against the police-tariff, so that 
the populace, thus protected, ever got their true weight and 
mage None within my notice were found with a false 

alance, although I saw very many of these searcheg made. On the 
Frank side of the Golden Horn, the green-coated fom of the muni- 
cipality are ever equally active. During the early part of the morning 
scarcely a soldier was to be seen, except two fine regiments of Zouaves 
marching across the bridge in their new costume, such as their grand- 
fathers proudly wore ‘ere the tight uniform of the Frank—that 
promoter of “ prickly heat’”—was so foolishly foreed upon the Turkish 
army—ever loving to sit cross-legged—and which the present Sultan 
is now again so wisely, wherever practicable, rejecting. The brigade 
of Zouaves stationed in the Turkish capital is as fine a body of men as 
any in the world.* Thousands of military ultimately lined the way ; 
but in the morning, as I have said, scarcely a man was to be seen till 
we had arrived at the Adrianople Gate, with the appearance of which 
ee have now familiarised the world. If its towers could 

ut speak, what a tale would then be told! I may some day touch 
upon that theme. 

* Early in the present year, 1863, they were the first to occupy the barracks 
of Galata Serai, near the palace of the English Embassy in Pera, and which have 


bfeen increased in size, and a noble facade added, with gateway and fountains, 
rom a design by the Sultan himself. 
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Having taken up our position on the bank below the cypress-wooded 
cemetery, we began to look out for the expected alai, or procession. 
Kisvei Saadet and Urtu Alai possess the very same meaning ; the popu- 
lace generally preferring the latter, while the scholar affects the 
former. They signify the “ Procession of the Covering,” or, as coming 
from the Prophet’s tomb, “The Holy Covering.” Opposite to our 
position we soon saw arrive and draw up in line, and facing us, the 
gentlemen-cadets of the Turkish naval and military schools. Those 
from the pretty Island of Halki,* one of the Prince’s Islands in the Sea 
of Marmora, and distant but an hour by steamer from the capital, 
seemed a remarkably fine body of young men, among whom I have the 
pleasure of reckoning many staunch friends. Scores of these lads are 
rapidly acquiring the English language, and they are very fond of 
perusing our English newspapers and magazines. As a sign of the 
times, I may incidentally remark that Kiamil Pasha has just translated 
Telemachus into Turkish. Immediately in the rear of these cadets 
ran the ancient military ditches; and a little farther back uprose the 
hoary walls and crumbling old towers of Constantinople; and, on the 
very top of them, all along from the Egri-Kapou, below us on the left, 
to Edirné-Kapou, above us on the right, impatient sight-seers were 
observed nase four or five abreast, and overlooking the very 
ground whereon, immediately prior to the capture of this the then 
doomed Greek capital from the last Constantine, the Turkish army 
under Sultan Mohammed II. appeared in stern array, April 6, 
1453, that monarch setting up his own tent behind the hill opposite 
the same first gate, now called Egri-Kapou, but then Charsias or 
Caligaria, and against which gate also the celebrated monster cannon, 
cast by the Hungarian Orban, and drawn by one hundred buffaloes, 
and requiring seven hundred men to serve it and attend to its changes 
of position, was first brought to bear, though shortly afterwards 
planted more to the Turkish right, and far more usefully, before the 
gate of St. Romanus, now Top-Kapou or the Cannon Gate. 

What associations must ever arise as we gaze on these celebrated 
gates! And we had time enough to indulge in thought, since we had 
to wait, unsheltered from the sun, just opposite to this historic line of 
wall two weary hours, ere the shrill blast of a trumpet called the troops 
and cadets to fall in, and ere the long-expected aide-de-camp scampered 
by and spurred on to announce that the alai, or procession, had actually 
started from the mosque at Eyoub, so named after the standard-bearer 
of the Prophet, who there lies entombed. This mosque of Eyoub was 
founded by Mohammed II., the Conqueror, on the spot where, in 1453, 
during the last siege of Constantinople, just mentioned, the tomb of 
this Eyoub, or Job, once the Prophet’s companion in arms, had been 
by Akshemseddeen and certain sheiks discovered. Eyoub, which is 
popularly pronounced Ip or Eep, through a large oe -walk being in 
the village, had himself fought before Constantinople, though, as we 
all know, the Prophet himself never advanced so far as the present 
Turkish capital. In this holy mosque of Eyoub, which no Christian 
can enter, the present Padishah Abd-ul-Aziz was, let me repeat, girt 
with the sword of Osman, a ceremony equivalent to a Christian coro- 


* Halki was described by Frankland in 1828. See his Travels, vol. i. p. 160. 
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nation, on Thursday, the 4th of July, 1861, presenting in the preserva- 
tion of his six nephews and his own son, Youssout-Eddeen—now a 
sergeant of Zouaves*—the most honourable and praiseworthy contrast 
to too many former sovereigns of Turkey. or instance, on the 5th of 
January, 1575, Murad III., the namesake of the present heir to the 
throne, had traversed the very ground that Abd-ul-Aziz so recently 
passed, and upon which we were now, thousands upon thousands, 
assembled. On that day Murad—and four of that name have already 
sat upon the Turkish throne—rode from Eyoub through the Adrianople 
Gate into the capital, and after visiting several mosques, Murad hypo- 
critically shed tears on the tombs of his brothers, murdered—as the 
law then allowed—on his accession by his own orders. We know this 
on the authority of the Turkish historian Selaniki. But the present 
noble sovereign, Abd-ul-Aziz, spilled no fraternal or other blood on his 
accession ; and he has, moreover, boldly abolished that infernal canon 
of the Turkish code which permitted such an atrocity. May Abd-ul- 
Aziz reap his reward in peace and prosperity, till stern death, the 
— of companions, shall remove him to a better world. Bin 
asha! 

Eyoub, seen smiling below us, and embosomed in trees, a fine sub- 
ject for an artist—ay, for a panorama—is also celebrated in Turkish 
istory as the place where, after being found concealed in a haystack, 
was apprehended the infamous Daoud Pasha, executed January 9, 
1623, in the Seven Towers, and his body thrown into the Sea of, 
Marmora, for the part he had taken in the murder of Sultan Osman IT., 
a monarch who but a short time before had, I may here incidentally 
remark, sacrificed oxen and sheep at the mosque of Eyoub prior to his 
intended but never-accomplished pilgrimage to Mecca and Medineh, 
whence the camels and hajjis, now, to our relief after so long expecta- 
tion, advancing up the hill below us, had so recently returned. But 
Eyoub itself, like Mecca and Medineh, is not without a relic of the 
Prophet, since on the 13th of January, 1732, according to Ssubhi, 
another Turkish historian, a stone bearing the impression of the 
Prophet’s foot was, by order of Sultan Mahmoud I., the namesake of 
the father of the present Sultan, built into the south-east corner of the 
wall of the mosque at Eyoub, on the right of the great window. In 
Eyoub also stands a celebrated monastery of Nakshibendi dervishes, 
one of which order, on the 15th of September, in this year (1862), so 
eloquently consecrated the railway at Ephesus. This monastery was 
founded by the celebrated Mustapha-Bahir, whose head is still pre- 
served there, and which, although three times grand vizier, and even 
on the murder of Sultan Osman II. possessor of the supreme power 
for three hours, he, notwithstanding the entreaties and deprecatory 
murmurs of the people, could not preserve from the axe. Mustapha 
has invariably proved an unlucky name for sultans as well as grand 
Viziers—a point upon which I need not here enlarge. One further 

Eyoub association I must, however, touch upon. 

About 1561-2, in the autumnal equinox, Eyoub saw the most 
terrible inundation recorded in Ottoman annals. From the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, branches of the largest plane-trees, torn up by the 


* Made sub-lieutenant of the Guards in the middle of February, 1863. 
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roots, were then whirled and carried down by the flood into the village 
and very mosque of Eyoub; and the tomb of the Prophet’s standard- 
bearer—discovered, as we have seen, at the conquest of Constantinople 
by Akshemseddeen—remained for some days submerged. The Bos- 
phorus also overflowed its banks, and for a whole week not the slightest 
saline taste could be detected in its rapid waters. Sultan Suleiman L., 
the Lawgiver, was out hunting near the valley of Halkali, on the 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, when the storm first broke. He pru- 
dently took refuge in a palace on the farm of one of his most 
celebrated viziers, Iskender Tchelebi, who, not long before, through the 
jealousy of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim, had been unjustly executed by 
im at Baghdad. This storm, accompanied by lightning, rain, and 
thunderbolts, of which, it is recorded, seventy-four were seen to fall 
(who counted them ?), continued for twenty-four hours, and his Im- 
erial Majesty the Magnificent, “ the Perfector of the Perfect Number 
en,” had like to have been ingloriously drowned in a cockloft but 
for being placed out of danger on the shoulders of the tallest of his 
suite, and thence clinging with his own royal hands to the rude rafters 
of the roof, from which the bricks and tiles were being blown away, 
clattering on -all sides like withering discharges of grape-shot and 
canister. 
In remembrance of this almost miraculous deliverance from extreme 
danger, the Sultan generously paid out of his privy purse half a million 
*of ducats towards the repair of the serious damage done in and about 
the capital. Thinking of this local incident, we could not fail to re- 
member that if, upon Mohammedan festivals such as the one we were 
witnessing, the people now rolling past us should but as of old rise in 
their fanaticism, they might rage more fearfully than many waters, as 
their present co-religionists have done, and not long ago, at Djidda 
and Damascus. And not a century since the people did so rise here 
in Stamboul. On the 27th of January, 1769, the standard of the 
Prophet, the Sandjak Sherif, was, for political purposes, displayed. 
Upon that oceasion the Austrian ambassador, Brognard, and his suite, 
his wife, four daughters, and two lady’s-maids, with the dragoman and 
Madame Testa, were ferociously attacked, not only by the populace 
but the soldiery, and in the spreading mélée no less than two hundred 
persons were killed and wounded. Much maltreated, the ambassador 
ultimately regained Pera, under a strong escort of janissaries, a corps 
possessing more redeeming qualities than many admit. This oc- 
curred in the reign of Mustapha III., the twenty-sixth Sultan of the 
Ottoman dynasty, the Mustapha who lost the Crimea. Now, in 1862, 
under the thirty-second padishah, the present Abd-ul-Aziz, who has 
triumphed even over the Montenegrins (and returning from which 
war a division of five, sail with yards manned and “dressed” from truck 
to deck, and with Omar Pasha on board, entered the Bosphorus on 
Sunday, Oct. 19, and, after being visited by the Sultan, proceeded to 
moorings off the arsenal in the Golden Horn on Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 21), there is little if any fear of such another outbreak in the 
capital. It could and would be “ put down” instanter. Christians 
and Franks of all denominations can, and every day in the week do, 
mix freely and without fear with the Mussulman population, now 
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friendly either in fast or feast. Yet part of that population is not the 
most reassuring for the mere stranger to look upon. The attack upon 
Brognard in 1769 was commenced by a crowd of dervishes, equivocal 
green-turbaned emirs affecting in public poverty and squalor, porters, 
stable-boys, and ragged pilgrims. And of such materials was com- 
posed the very mob who now at noon on Monday, September 1, N.S., 
1862, in the second year of the reign of Abd-ul-Aziz, headed the pro- 
cession which had drawn us from home, and known, as I have said, to 
the learned, ulema, as the Kisvei Saadet, but to the unlettered popu- 
lace as the Urtu Alai, the procession of the “Holy Covering,” or 
coverlet, or carpet from the tomb of the Prophet at Medineh, together 
with boxes of relics from Mecca. Such a procession, let me again 
repeat, comes off but once in twenty-five years—but four times in a 
century. There is, however, an annual and less brilliant procession 
in Stamboul with a carpet sent to Mecca. And this occurs when the 
intending pilgrims muster at Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus, together with the Surré Emini, the bearer of the purse, pre- 
sented once a year by the Sultan to the Holy City. This is known 
also as the Mihmel.* TI know not the amount of the baksheesh still 
annually sent ; but records, in the reign of Selim I., who conquered 
Egypt, and annexed it to Turkey a.p. 1517, show that from the 
time of Mohammed I., the fifth Sultan of the Osmanli dynasty, 
such presents, or purses (surrés), have been annually forwarded to 
Mecca by all the Ottoman Sultans. For instance, Selim’s father, . 
Bayazid II., whom Selim so unnaturally dethroned, presented an- 
nually during his reign fourteen thousand ducats. Selim doubled 
that sum. Besides the accustomed donations to shereefs and sheikhs 
and the principal citizens of Mecca, a ducat was then also given to each 
and every poor man, and the whole “ purse” amounted to no less than 
two hundred thousand ducats! Presents of corn and rice were also 
at the same time made, and to some extent, both to the cities of Mecca 
and Medineh. No wonder they have become favourite residences for 
“the Faithful.” I have here, however, only to deal with pilgrims, not 
residents. 

The mob of returned pilgrims now before us, advancing up the 
gentle acclivity from Eyoub, formed the head of the long procession. 
Each was on foot, marching according to his own whim, but all silent 
and serious, conscious of having at length duly earned the precious 
prefix of hajji to their names by a dangerous journey, and by a per- 
formance of those ceremonies which have been so graphically de- 
scribed by Ali Bey and by others, especially the Ferrarese renegade, 
Giovanni Finati, whose extraordinary biography, edited by Bankes, 
was published in London, by Murray, in 1830, in two interesting 
volumes. These very pilgrims we now gazed upon had, but a few 
months since, visited the Kaaba at Mecca, whose walls, we are told, 
are covered entirely over the outside with black cloth, on which 
shine Arabic inscriptions embroidered in gold; these very pilgrims 
had visited and drunk the waters of the holy well of Zemzem; kissed 
the Black Stone, and fed the protected pigeons, as numerous at 

* In 1859, on Tuesday, 15th of February, I witnessed this procession of the 


Mihmel in Stamboul. Since that date I have not attended it. 
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Mecca as in the mosque of Sultan Bayazid in Stamboul ; these very 
pilgrims had run up the hill of Arafat, there sacrificed a sheep, and 
thrown a stone on the well cursed by the Prophet ; passed the Devil’s 
Pillar before sunrise; some of these very pilgrims had faithfully 
sped round the whole circuit of Mecca, and at each of its four angles 
devoutly lost a quarter of the hair of their heads under the razors of 
the barbers there stationed ; and these very pilgrims had danced upon 
the Hill of Light, the Djebbel Nor, whereto the angel Gabriel is said 
to have brought the ‘first chapter of the Koran to the Prophet. 
Having performed all these religious rites, surely no men had a better 
claim to precedence in this procession, in this Urtu Alai. When they 
had now passed by us, saned and military mushirs, beys, and pashas, 
all in single file, now rode up, with here and there an officer of the 
palace shouting out, ever and anon, the order to halt or to resume the 
march ; and the crowd seemed pleased at every halt, so that they 
might the longer feast their eyes on the splendid uniforms before them. 
Many of the higher dignitaries were attended by running footmen, 
and by pipe-bearers ; the viziers and ulema also appeared in great force, 
and superbly mounted, and their flowing robes and golden-banded 
turbans spoke significantly of other days, ere the axe of reform had 
struck at the root of their now diminishing influence—once great 
enough to raise in the Mohamedieh mosque a revolt under the turban 
of Akshemseddeen as their banner. But it cannot be denied that 
the old costume the ulema yet retain is far more elegant and imposing 
than the new. What must have been the coup d’eil ere Frank 
fashions invaded the land! Even now it was splendid, as the cortége 
advanced in open order. Nothing was lost by over-crowding. A due 
interval was maintained between all when once marshalled into place. 
While gazing on the passing train, a Frenchman at my elbow, whom, 
from his authoritative criticism of colours, I took to be a man-milliner, 
was explaining to his malakoffed companions the rank of the several 
dignitaries before us. He, to use « Yankee phrase, seemed well 
. — up” in the particular dress each had by rule to wear. A 
white costume, said he, indicated the mufti,as in the reign of Ah- 
med IITI., and vert clair, vert sombre, vert 4 teinte de naphte, l’écar- 
late, bleu foneé, bleu clair, bleu azur, and violet, showed whether a 
man was a vizier, or a chamberlain, a judge, or a lord of the treasury, 
and soon. The funniest uniform of the lot was, to my mind, that of 
a colonel of Zouaves, and especially as it adorned the person of a fat 
little fellow the very counterpart of our facetious friend Punch of 
Fleet-street. 

All the cabinet ministers now rode by, save Mehemet Ali (the lord 
high admiral) and A’ali Pasha, both of whom were said to be in 
attendance, some two leagues off, on the Sultan, within the Serai, 
whither the procession was proceeding. The Sadr-Azem (the Grand 
Vizier Fuad Pasha), the pacificator of Syria, was the observed of all 
observers. He rode side by side with the Sheik-ul-Islam, the two 
thus personifying the unrepealable union of the Ottoman Church and 
State. The court newsman—and we have such a worthy at the Sub- 
lime Porte—could alone describe this dazzling procession in detail. 
After beys, and pashas, and dignitaries of all ranks, had passed on 
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horseback before us, on came, and. afoot, a further crowd of officials, 
one of them swinging, as sailors heave the lead, a silver incense-burner, 
from which, amid the ear-piercing singing of his companions, curled 
upwards clouds and wreaths of smoke and sweet-smelling perfume ; 
and then, borne aloft horizontally on six tall poles, and as flat as the 
ceiling of a room, appeared the richly-embroidered and jewelled carpet, 
a “covering” (Kisvei), which had been brought up so solemnly all the 
way from Medineh, from the tomb of the Prophet, to be now treasured 
up in the seraglio of Stamboul, among the other relics of Mohammed.* 
Three gigantic and very handsome blacks, in immense turbans, and in 
loose white raiment, came next, immediately preceding the five camels, 
each of which carried two boxes of relics from the Holy City—the 
boxes being all covered with red cloth, and each camel’s head adorned 
on the brow with glittering jewels, chiefly diamonds. With slow and 
stately step these five camels marched on, but near the spot I stood 
the populace did not kneel down before them, as I have somewhere 
read they were wont to do along the whole route on all such edifying 
occasions. Another motley and impatient crowd closed the proces- 
sion, and then the spectators scrambled from both banks, right and 
left, into the road, and some confusion ensued, till a battalion with a 
military band marched and counter-marched several times through the 
masses, purposely, and kindly, as it appeared to us, to keep the way 
clear, and somewhat check the too rapid advance of the crowd pouring 
onwards in thousands towards the narrow archway of the Adrianople 
Gate, through which the head of the procession was still slowly passing, 
and where the crush of the people following it must soon have become 
terrific. I once had the misfortune to pass through the ordeal, under 
that historic and very archway, and how destiny prevented my being 
squeezed as flat as a pancake my brain cannot even yet divine! So 
our own party, to avoid this pressure, prudently re-entered the city by 
Egri-Kapou, going down the hill instead of up, Egri-Kapou being the 
gate so valiantly held in 1453 by Johan Graut, a German, who there 
defended the post till the last gasp for the seventh and last Constan- 
tine, against the seventh Sultan, the Conqueror, Mohammed II. 
Hence and on our way home through the somewhat uninteresting 
strects of the Hebrew and Greek quarters abutting on the Golden 
Horn, here without that bustle which prevails nearer the Bosphorus, 
we soon found elbow-room and more odlume shade, and, while quietly 
jogging on, we certainly envied not those insatiable sight-seers who 
must have had to whale their way for two long leagues through the 


crowded main street of the city in the rear of the procession, which we 
afterwards heard slowly but safely reached the palace, Yeni Serai, 
where the carpet and relics were reverently received by the Sultan 
with all that pomp and circumstance for which the Sublime Porte, in 
its admitted magnificence, has ever been so celebrated. The “Holy 
Covering” has now, in 1862, been deposited in its appointed place in 


* Constantinople has ever been, among the credulous, a famous place for relics. 
In the French edition of Von Hammer, by Monsieur Dochez (Paris, 1844, 
3 vols.), I find that in 1479 the Venetian ambassador, Melchior Trevisani, here 
“recueillit les restes du sang de Jésus Christ et de Sainte Marie Madeleine que 
les Turcs avaient trouvés dans |’église de la Misericorde.” 
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the Serai, among the more ancient relics formerly preserved there: 
such as the Prophet’s banner, the Sandjak Sherif, his beard, bow, 
and one of his teeth, his walking-stick, and mantle (the last, as history 
tells us, once worn by Sultan Mohammed ITI. at the siege of Erlau) ; 
with also the pearl Kewkeb, which Ahmed I. replaced at Mecca, 
A.D. 1618, by a diamond worth fifty thousand ducats, set in a golden 
plate, and surrounded by two hundred and twenty-seven other dia- 
monds. 

And so ended the Urtu Alai of September 1, 1862; and then on 
the next Saturday, September 6, the Prophet’s birthday* was kept, 
and the Sultan, Abd-ul-Aziz, followed by his eldest nephew, Murad 
Effendi, the heir to the throne, and by two other of the princes, went 
in state to the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, on the Hippodrome (At- 
Meidan), the first or outward court of the seraglio, and the streets 
through which the cavalcade had to pass being lined with soldiers and 
marines, and proving nearly as crowded as on the day of the Urtu 
Alai, of which I have given the foregoing imperfect sketch. Where 
shall I saunter next? Bakaloom, we shall see in due time. 


A VOICE FROM POLAND. 


OSTROLENKA, 


Dark shadows as of coming rain 
Obscured the close of day, 

When stretched before my view the plain 
Of Ostrolenka lay. 


Seemed that the light of Poland’s star, 
Her day of hopes and fears, 

That once had flung its radiance far, 
Was setting now in tears. 


But clear and calm the stream pursued 
Its course towards the sea, 

Late with the noblest blood imbued 
Of Poland's chivalry. 


So Time rolls onward still, and bears 
Along its ceaseless flow 

The annals of revolving years, 
Their deeds of crime and woe. 


* The anniversary of the Prophet’s birthday was kept in Stamboul September 
27, in 1860; September 17, in 1861; and September 6, in 1862; the difference in 
the dates arising from the Turkish year being lunar. 
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As on I went, a fabric proud, 
A pyramid of stone, 

Marked where the Scythian’s arméd crowd 
Stood when the strife was done. 


Marked where the soldier with his horse 
Slept in a trophied grave, 

Fought his last fight, and ran the course 
Of each imperial slave. 


And thus, I thought, on Shinar’s plain 
The tower presumptuous rose, 

When God dispersed its builders vain, 
Denouncing them His foes. 


Scattered about o’er mound and fosse, 
In perishable wood, 

Emblem of faith, the lowly cross, 
A frail memorial stood. 


As if the Czar’s colossal power 
Had set his token here, 

And Poland in her dying hour 
Had fled for refuge there. 


For there, they said, the martyred Pole 
Fell on his native sod, 

And gave for Freedom’s sake his soul 
A sacrifice to God: 


Thought, as his life-blood trickled forth, 
Of Sobieski’s fame, 

When champions of the hardy north 
Saved Christendom from shame : 


Thought of his own despairing land 
When Kosciusko fell, 

What time the fierce barbarian’s band 
Stormed Praga’s citadel : 


And breathed a thankful prayer that he 
Had burst a tyrant’s chain, 

And fought and died a patriot free 
On Ostrolenka’s plain. 


R. 
‘ 
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SOLITUDE IN CROWDS. 
BY MONKSHOOD. 


Srr Watter Scort calls it a remarkable effect of such extensive 
wastes as the desolate region he describes beyond the woods of Tillie- 
tudlem, that they impose an idea of solitude even upon those who travel 
through them in considerable numbers; so much is the imagination 
affected by the disproportion between the desert around and the party 
who are traversing it. Thus, he observes,* the members of a caravan of 
a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a sense of 
loneliness unknown to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is 
through a thriving and cultivated country. 

This is one kind of Solitude in Crowds; and one that might invite 
and repay illustrative comment. But it is not the one we here propose to 
consider. The Solitude in Crowds here intended, is that which a man 
feels who is an utter stranger in the heart of a great city,—a refugee, an 
outcast,.a recluse, a pariah,—any way a sternly-sequestered solitary, 
whose sense of solitude is intensified by, and indeed depends upon, the 
seething life that bubbles all around heel myriad forms that buzz 
about him daily like bees, and compass him in on every side. 

With Valeria before the ducal palace, he may feel and say, as throng- 
ing passengers jostle and ignore him, 


——None speak to me: 
The crowded street, and solid flow of men, 
Dissolves before my shadow, and is closed. 


Practically it is the case of the pious Hneas, when, mirabile dictu, he 
infer se 


Per medios, iniscetque viris; neque cernitur ulli.t 


Like the eccentric experimentalist in Mr. Hawthorne’s story,§ of whom 
we read that “the life of a hermit is nowise parallel to his,” for he took to 
living a hidden life in the bustle of the city, where the crowd swept by, 
and saw him not ; and though always beside his wife, and at his hearth, 
yet, concealing himself as it was his wild whim to do, he must never feel 
the warmth of the one, nor the affection of the other. 

It is when ill-starred Roderick, the last of the Goths, has escaped from 
the thronged streets to the open fields, that solitude ceases, not begins, to 
oppress him : 

And when he reach’d 
The open fields, and found himself alone 
Beneath the starry canopy of heaven, 
The sense of solitude, so dreadful late, 
Was then repose and comfort. || 


* Old Mortality. 
T. L. Beddoes, The Second Brother, Act II. Se. 2. 
Virgil, Aneid, I. 440. § Wakefield, 
|| Southey, Roderick, book iii. 
VOL. LIII. 
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So again the poet pictures him amid other scenes, surrounded by exulting 
mountaineers, who would fain see him rejoicing with them. But 

The joy which every man reflected saw 

From every face of all the multitude, 

And heard in every voice, in every sound, 

Reach’d not the King. Aloof from sympathy, 

He from the solitude of his own soul 

Beheld the busy scene.* 


Almost a pendent to which may be found in so contrary a character as 
Churchill’s Apicius: 
— When the glass goes round, 
Quick-circling, and the roofs with mirth resound, 
Sober he sits, and silent—all alone : 
Though in a crowd, and to himself scarce known.t 


There are wounds, says Elia, which an imperfect solitude cannot heal. 
By imperfect he means that which a man enjoyeth by himself. ‘ The 
perfect is that which he can sometimes attain in crowds,”’ but nowhere, 
according to Charles Lamb, so absolutely as in a Quaker’s Meeting. 
Those first hermits, says he, did certainly understand this principle, when 
they retired into Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in shoals, to enjoy 
one another’s want of conversation. And so again “the Carthusian is 
bound to his brethren by this agreeing spirit of incommunicativeness.” f 
This is, so to speak, a really social and sociable solitude—sympathy in 
solitude, rather that the solitude of sympathy. In sheer contrast with 
it is that solitude in crowds which comes of a felt lack of sympathy : 


Alone in crowds to wander on, 

And feel that all the charm is gone 

Which voices dear and eyes beloved 

Shed round us once, where’er we roved— 
This, this the doom must be 

Of all who’ve loved, and lived to see 

The few bright things they thought would stay 
For ever near them, die away.§ 


In the busiest thoroughfares of Liverpool it was that, pointing out 
the redundancy of life to Sam Slick, “ This,” said old Mr. Hopewell, “ is 
solitude. It is in a place like this, that you feel yourself to be an isolated 
being, where you are surrounded by multitudes who have no sympathy 
with you, to whom you are not only wholly unknown, but not one of 
whom you have ever seen before. 

“The solitude of the vast American forest is not equal to this. 
Encompassed by the great, objects of nature, you recognise nature’s God 
everywhere ; you feel His presence, and rely on His protection. Every- 
thing in a city is artificial, the predominant idea is man; and man, under 
circumstances like the present, is neither your friend nor protector. You 
form no part of the social system here. Gregarious by nature, you can- 
not associate; dependent, you cannot attach yourself; a rational being, 
you cannot interchange ideas. In seeking the wilderness you enter the 
abode of solitude, oan are naturally and voluntarily alone. On entering 


* Southey, Roderick, book xviii. ¢ Churchill, The Times, 367, 
} Essays of Elia, A Quaker’s Meeting. § Moore, Irish Melodies. 
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a city, on the contrary, you enter the residence of man, and if you are 
forced into isolation there, to you it is worse than a desert.”* 

So discourses the old pastor ; and adds, that he knows nothing so de- 
pressing as this feeling of unconnected individuality, amidst the dense 
population of a Liverpool or London. 


One is reminded of the solo, or soliloquy, of Mareello, in Mr. Lovell 
Beddoes’s unfinished drama : 


Then, who hath solitude, like mine, that is not 
The last survivor of a city’s plague, 

Eating the mess he cook’d for his dead father ? 
Who is alone but 1? there’s fellowship 

In churchyards and in hell: but I! . . 


Or again of Mr. Dickens’s description of Rudge the murderer, from 
rural solitudes plunging into the back ways, lanes, and courts of the City 
7 night; a situation which leads to the remark that to be shelterless and 

one in the open country, hearing the wind moan and watching for day 
through the whole long weary night; to listen to the falling rain, and 
crouch for warmth beneath the lee of some old barn or rick, or in the 
hollow of a tree ; are dismal things ;—but not so dismal as the wandering 
up and down where shelter is, and beds and sleepers are by thousands; a 
houseless rejected creature. ‘To pace the echoing stones from hour to 
hour, counting the dull chimes of the clocks ; to watch the lights twinkling 
in chamber windows; to think what happy forgetfulness each house 
shuts in ; that here are children coiled together in their beds, here youth, 
here age, here poverty, here wealth, all equal in their sleep, and all at 
rest ; to have nothing in common with ‘the slumbering world around, not 
even sleep, Heaven’s gift to all its creatures, and be akin to nothing but 
despair; to feel, by the wretched contrast with everything on every hand, 
more utterly alone and cast-away than in a trackless desert ;—this is a 
kind of suffering on which the rivers of great cities close full many a 
time, and which the solitude in crowds alone awakens.”’f 

In one of the same author’s Christmas Stories we have a “haunted 
man” whose feelings make the busy streets to him a desert, and himself 
a desert, and the multitude around him, in their manifold endurances and 
ways of life, a mighty waste of sand, which the wind tosses into unintel- 
ligible heaps and ruinous confusion.§ 

With his wonted fineness of insight Mr. Hawthorne has remarked, 
that in circumstances of profound feeling and passion, there is often a 
sense that too great a seclusion cannot be endured ; there is an indefinite 
dread of being quite alone with the object of our deepest interest. “ The 
species of solitude that a crowd harbours within itself is felt to be pre- 
ferable, in certain conditions of the heart, to the remoteness of a desert 
or the depths of an untrodden wood.” || 

Not so felt the crazed lover in the laureate’s least popular poem, when 
his loathings and longings thus took shape in words : 


And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 


* The Attaché, ch. x. + The Second Brother,Act I. Se. 1. 


j Barnaby Rudge, ch. xviii. § See ch. ii. of The Haunted Man. 
| Transformation, ch. xxxv. 
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Hearts with no love for me: 
Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee.* 


Hearts with no love for me :—therein lies the superlative solitude of the 
solitary amid crowds. Goldsmith’s roving Cosmopolite is described by a 
correspondent as “circled by thousands, and yet, without a friend, feelin 
all the inconveniences of a crowd, and all the anxiety of being sions. 
Dies he in their midst ? Then he does but sink 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 

Of busy London.—Some short bustle’s caused, 


A few inquiries, and the crowds close in, 
And all’s forgotten.t 


Observe Chateaubriand’s moody hero in a strange city, se mélant a la 
foule, vaste désert Chommes. ‘ En regardant les lumiéres qui brillaient 
dans la demeure des hommes, je me transportais par la pensée au milieu 
des scénes de douleur et de joie qu’elles éclairaient, et je songeais que, 
sous tant de toits habités, je n’avais pas un ami.”§ So Madame de 
Staél’s Oswald, on entering Rome, is said to have felt that deep isolation 
which presses on the heart, when we enter a foreign scene, and look on 
a multitude to whom our existence is unknown, and who have not one 
interest in common with us.||_ So Sir Edward Lytton’s Leonard, wan- 
dering objectless to and fro the streets, mixes with the throngs that 

ople London’s chiefest thoroughfares, and, in the forlornness of his 
mq first understands what solitude really is: “hundreds and thou- 
sands passed him by, and still—still such solitude.”4{ In one of Jane 
Taylor's letters from town, we read, “ Solitude in the country is sweet; 
but in London it is forlorn indeed.”’** ‘ Mr. Philips dined with me 
yesterday,” writes Steele to Swift;tf “he is still a shepherd, and walks 
very lonely through this unthinking crowd of London.” ‘“ This wondrous 
theatre [meaning London],” writes another of Swift’s correspondents, 
‘was no more to me than a desert, and I should less complain of solitude 
in a Connaught shipwreck, or even the great bog of Allen.”tt For, to 
apply, or misapply, a couplet of Scott’s, 

——In deserts when they meet, 
Mey pass not as in crowded street. §§ 

MeydAn mods peyddn épynuia, says the Greek proverb,—a great city is a 
great solitude; or as the Latin has it, word for word, magna civitas 
magna solitudo. Byron expands and intensifies the theme in a well- 
known stanza : 


But midst the crowd, the huni, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none to bless us, none whom yre can bless ; 


* Tennyson, Maud, 24, 13. + Citizen of the World, letter vi. 
H. Kirke White. René. 
| Corinne, ch. y. G My Novel, book vi. ch. xvi. 
* Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 289. tft Oct. 8, 1709. 
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None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought and sued : 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude.* , 


No man, Mr. de Quincey affirms, ever was left to himself for the first 
time in the streets, as yet unknown, of London, but he must have been 
saddened and mortified, perhaps terrified, by the sense of desertion and 
utter loneliness which belong to his situation. “No loneliness can be 
like that which weighs upon the heart in the centre of faces never ending, 
without voice or utterance for him; eyes innumerable, that have no 
‘speculation’ in their orbs which Ae can understand; and hurrying 
figures of men and women weaving to and fro, with no apparent pur- 
poses intelligible to a stranger, seeming like a mask of maniacs, or, often- 
times, like a pageant of phantoms.” 

Far more impressive, or oppressive, this, than the same streets void of 
passengers; the effect of which, however, has been forcibly depicted by 
another writer, when describing the entrance of two strangers into a long 
and wide street, in which not a single living figure appeared to break the 
perspective. The reflection follows, that never is solitude so overpower- 
ing as when it exists among the works of man :—in old woods, or on the 
tops of mountains, it is graceful and benignant, for it is at home ; but 
where thick dwellings are, it wears a ghost-like aspect.t 

Gentleman Wilson, in Fielding,§ finds himself in as much solitude in 
St. James’s, as if he had been in a desert. ‘‘ Here I am alone in this 
huge heartless place,” writes Jeffrey|| from London, “so alone and 
home-sick,” &c. So Charlotte Bronté eyed “those grey, weary, uniform 
streets,” where all faces were “strange and untouched with sunlight” to 
her,§’ while she was making a commencement of “ Jane Eyre.” 

When Gibbon was pressed to secure a retreat at Lausanne, for studious 
authorship’s sake, dull as the retreat might be, he declared that in such a 
dwelling he should fear dissipation much more than ennut, and that the 
vortex of bustle at Lausanne would astonish a philosopher accustomed, 
like himself, for so many years, to the tranquillity of London. For “the 
tranquillity of a single individual,” says he, ‘is assured by the immensity 
of the metropolis.”** In a more limited and friendly state of society, 
where proceedings are public and rights are reciprocal, the historian felt 
that he and his history could not be so exclusively alone. 


* Childe Harold, IT. 26. 

+ De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, vol. i—The Nation of London. 
} Inesilla. § Joseph Andrews, b. iii. ch. iii. 

|| Life and Letters, II. 88. q Life, by Mrs. Gaskell, vol. ii. ch, i. 
** Gibbon to Mr. Deyverdun, 24 June, 1783. 
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Part II. 


THE approach to Guernsey is less picturesque than to Jersey, but 
the view of St. Peter’s Port, with its two old castles, Cornet Castle 
on the west, and the Castle of the Vale on the east, between which 
the town rises in street above street, is very striking, and the im- 
pression given me on landing was that there must be more done in 
the way of trade and commerce in this port than in that of St. 
Helier’s. The principal hotels are built on the port facing the sea. 
We had been recommended to one kept by Mrs. Gardner, and had 
every reason to be pleased with the civility and attention we re- 
ceived while we remained with her. The lower part of the town, 
which is full of stores, dingy shops, and mercantile offices, appeared 
to me to be, if I may use the expression, a “cross” between the 
streets of Pera and. those of Venice; steep, narrow, and crooked, 
they are paved with rough and irregular stones, and resemble each 
other in dirt and bustle, making a walk through them far from 
agreeable. 

In the new part: of the town, towards St. James’s Church and 
the markets, the streets become wide and good, and the shops large 
and handsome. The markets are most convenient and commodious. 
Here all the fish and meat of the island are sold, for with one ex- 
ception, at St. Sampson’s, there is not in the whole of Guernsey a 
butcher’s or a fishmonger’s shop. In the fish-market the supply is 
not only plentiful but curious. The handsome marble slabs, which 
extend nearly two hundred feet along this well-ventilated, well- 
lighted building, are covered with many kinds of fish to which the 
English markets are strangers; conger eels as big round as a man’s 
arm, and many feet in length, sword-fish, spider crabs, and a beau- 
tiful shell-fish, which the people call “ormer,” about the size of an 
oyster, but univalve, and having all the colours of mother-of-pearl, 
lie here, amongst mullets and john-doreys, turbots and soles, 
whiting and mackerel, so fresh and abundant that the sight is most 
tempting. The most amusing part of the market, and perhaps the 
most attractive, is that devoted to fruit, vegetables, and poultry. It 
is called “ Les Halles,” and its stalls are almost entirely held b 
French women, who sit in their bright-coloured dresses and hig 
white caps, with long gold earrings, beside heaps of rosy apples, 
melting pears, and bloomy grapes, backed by fresh vegetables, 
from “morn till eve,” vociferating in the most energetic manner, 
and working themselves up into the excitement of a quarrel at the 
very slightest provocation, although the little trays which one sees 
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continually carried from stall to stall contain no beverage more 
stimulating than tea, or a thin greasy soup made of cabbage. 

One morning, as the tide receded, beneath the walls of the new 

ier was found the body of a poor old woman who but two hours 
fore had been seen wandering along, and muttering quietly to 
herself. She was known as the wife of one of the coast-guard men, 
and had for some time been in a half-crazy state. Crowds of men, 
women, and boys ran down the pier steps, and slipped about 
amongst the wet slimy stones, to gaze on the corpse of one whom, 
alive, they would have little noticed. Ere long, I saw from our 
window, going towards the beach, four men with what looked 
like a gigantic oyster-basket. The crowd closed round them as 
they drew near to lift the body from the ground and place it in 
this basket. They re-passed our window, carrying the basket, 
covered over with a piece of clean blue cloth, on their shoulders, 
and I thought that this means of transporting the dead through 
the streets was an improvement upon the bier i have at times seen 
used in London for the same purpose. 

Our first excursion in Guernsey took us through the Queen’s- 
road, so called in honour of our Queen’s visit to the island in 1846, 
by the Victoria Tower, raised in commemoration of that event, to 
the coast, or, rather, to the cliffs, which overlook the bays on the 
_ eastern and southern sides of the island. As we approached the 
first of these, Fermain Bay, we left the carriage, and wandered 
along the cliff to the martello tower, which defends the bay from 
above. Perpendicular rocks, rising to a great height, shut it in 
on each side, and, far into the sea, a ledge of brown, irregular 
crags stand up amidst the waves. A fine view of Sark, with 
Herm and. Jethou, is seen from Fermain Bay. Passing the old 
Saumarez manor-house, we entered the parish of St. Martin, where 
a curious stone figure, said to have been an idol of the ancient 
Guernseyites, now forms one of the gate-posts in the churchyard, 
and looks more like a petrified “snow-man” than anything else, 
From St. Martin’s Church it is not far to the promontory of 
Jerbourg, which juts out precipitously and grandly, and, by con- 
tinuing along the cliff, the beautiful bay of Moulin Huet is reached, 
its sea so blue, its sands so yellow, and the rocks which stand in 
detached masses far out from its shores contrasting so vividly with 
the soft lanes and glens which lead to it. From Moulin Huet to 
Petit Bét Bay the road is like one of the Scotch passes in minia- 
ture; a deep glen runs between precipitous rocks covered with 
heather, a little stream glistens like a silver thread as it runs along 
the glen, and wanders, in many a tiny rivulet, amid the pebbles on 
the beach. Sheep clamber up the sides of the miniature moun- | 
tains, and, at the bottom, stands a picturesque water-mill, sur- 
rounded by trees. The bay itself is, perhaps, the most lovely in ~ 
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Guernsey; it is very narrow, but the rocks rise grandly and per- 
pendicularly from the sea, and the water is so pure and transparent 
that it repeats them again on its calm surface, and smiles at their 
feet, as if in admiration of the beauties it reflects. 

Walking along the esplanade, which runs to the east from St. 
Peter’s towards St. Sampson’s, the view of Herm and Jethou, with 
Sark in the distance, is very beautiful. The two smaller islands 
are so near that the houses in them are plainly seen, and even the 
sea-spray, as it dashes against them, can be distinguished when the 
sun shines upon them, bringing out in exquisite light and shadow 
the varied colours with which their rocky sides are tinted. La 
Salerie—a small battery with four guns, on the esplanade—is 
nearly opposite to the ruins of an old castle, of which little re- 
mains but the outer walls, so covered with ivy that it is now called 
“ Tvy Castle,” though its original name was Le Chateau des Marais. 
It is said to have been built by Robert le Diable, who once, on 
his passage from Normandy, was overtaken by a storm, and obliged 
to take refuge in St. Sampson’s harbour. He was hospitably re- 
ceived and entertained by the monks of St. Michael, and, in grati- 
tude, he is reputed to have built this fortress, and to have attached 
to it a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, the vaulted walls of which, 
with the pointed aperture of a window at their eastern end, still 
stand within the green walls of the old castle. A mile farther is 
St. Sampson’s harbour, with its church close to the sea-shore. It 
is said to be the earliest in the island, and to have been built in 
the tenth or eleventh century, by St. Sampson, the patron saint of 
Guernsey. The Vale Castle overlooks and defends the church 
and harbour, and forms a fitting companion to Castle Cornet, 
which stands opposite to it-at the western end of the bay. 

St. Peter’s is the only town in Guernsey, but many a little 
— with its church and old imanor-house stands pleasantly 
amidst trees and hedge-rows, which grow here to a greater size 
than they do in Jersey. The peasants have a far more French 
appearance, and more generally speak French than in Jersey; and 
in the interior of their cottages the everlasting pot-au-feu, and 
other domestic arrangements, remind one of the peasants’ houses 
of Normandy and Brittany. The island, although much smaller 
than Jersey, has a wider, freer look; the fields are larger, the roads 
wider, and the bays generally less closed in by high rocks, One 
of the prettiest strolls from St. Peter’s Port is by the Grange-road 
to Catel Church, which stands on a hill commanding a most lovely 
view of Vazon, Cobo, and L’Ancresse bays. Near the first of 
these theré is a cave called Le Creux des Fées, to which a legend 
is attached. It is said originally to have been the resort of a band 
of fairies, one of whom became enamoured of a village youth, 
already betrothed to a fair and pious maiden. For some weeks 
the gentle Marie had seen, with grief and anxiety, an evident 
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decrease in the affection of her lover. She had remarked, too, 
that as the sun went down, and the silver moon began to shine 
above the rocks of Vazon Bay, Pierre became restless, and no 
attraction of hers could keep him at her side. Fearful of offend- 
ing him, Marie suffered long in silence; but one Sunday eve, on 
her way from mass, she saw in the path leading to the Creux des 
Fées the fickle Pierre. Trembling, and at some distance, she 
followed him. The path was dark, for the rocks shut out from it 
the moon’s rays. The spot to which it led had many a tale 
belonging to it sufficient to alarm the timid maid, but pressing to 
her bosom her mass-book, and repeating the prayers it fad taught 
her, she went on till she came opposite to the entrance of the cave. 
What wonder that poor Marie starts, that she with difficulty 
represses the cry of woe which rises to her lips! Seated in the 
bright moonlight, which here plays unbroken upon the pure white 
sands, is Pierre, and at his side the loveliest of ladies, her fair 
golden hair confined with bands of pearl, her tiny feet peeping 
out from the rich folds of the silken drapery that falls over them, 
and her bright blue eyes casting glances of burning love on the 
fascinated youth. Around them playing in the moonbeams are 
innumerable fairies, who all appear to offer homage to the mortal 
beloved by their queen. But hark! once more Marie in her 
agony repeats her prayer to the Virgin, and as the holy words 
come forth a shrill cry is heard; the fairies, before so fair and 
graceful, turn suddenly into the most hideous of witches, and she 
who had drawn from Marie her betrothed, mounts a broomstick 
and vanishes at the head of her frightful attendants, uttering as 
pos | go disappeinted and discordant screams, while Pierre, dis- 
enchanted by the prayers of Marie, but too gladly returns to his 
first love, and is never again tempted to forsake the earthly maiden 
for her brilliant but deceitful rival. 

Amongst many other tombstones in Catel churchyard there is 
a square block of white marble, with the representation of a shi 
wreck carved on one side, and an inscription beneath it, telling, m 
French, that on the night of the 16th November, 1849, the gallant 
barque Europa, as she entered Vazon Bay, struck on some rocks 
and went down, and with her all her crew, whose bodies, washed 
up by the waves, were collected and buried in Catel churchyard 
by the islanders, who raised this monument to their memory. 
Between Catel and the Grange-road lies the district of the Rohais, 
ame as attractive in its scenery as any of the inland parts of 

uernsey. The farm-houses are approached by lanes bordered 
with hedges fragrant with furze, honeysuckle, and roses; the 
homesteads look neat and cheerful, with their well-strawed yards 
and soft-eyed lowing cows, and the cottages peep out from amidst 
a perfect tapestry of myrtles, fuchsias, and roses, which clamber 
up their sides and wind round the very chimney-pots, wafting 
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sweetness far and wide as the wind gently stirs their richly-coloured 
blossoms. Following one of the lanes from Citel, we entered the 
parish of St. Andrew, of which the church is one of the prettiest 
in the island, and claims to have in its churchyard the onl 
scented violets of Guernsey; and, continuing our walk, we reache 
a carrefour, or space between four cross-roads, and were shown a 

ving-stone having a cross rudely cut in it, to which the follow- 
ing legend belongs: 


Towards the end of the thirteenth century, there resided on his 
estate of La Petite Ville, about half a mile from these cross-roads, 
Gaultier de la Salle, a bailiff of the island. At no great distance 
from the bailiff’s mansion stood the humble cottage of a peasant 
named Massey. His garden, from the produce of which he prin- 
cipally derived his livelihood, joined on to the grounds of the 
bailiff, and through them Massey had the right of passage to a 
well, from which he was privileged to draw water. This nght of 
his poor neighbour’s was a great annoyance to La Salle, who was 
anxious, also, to obtain the patch of ground belonging to Massey. 
At first he endeavoured by fair means, and the offer of becoming 
a purchaser, to dispossess him of his little property, but, es 
the peasant unwilling to part with it, he resorted to a crue 
scheme for obtaining what he desired. In those days theft was 
often a capital crime, and, knowing this, La Salle sought by most 
foul means to bring about the death of him who, like a second 
Naboth, was unwilling to let his patrimony pass into the hands of 
strangers. One morning, when Massey was, after his early meal, 
working industriously in his garden, he was —_—— by seeing 
two men lifting the latch of his little gate. His astonishment 

w to dread as they approached him, and, laying their hands on 

is shoulder, desired him to follow them. In vain poor Massey 
entreated them to tell him for what cause he was thus apprehended 
—in vain his wife and children clung, weeping, to him, endea- 
vouring to hold him back from his captors—the power of the law 
officers was too strong for them, and poor Massey, ignorant even 
of the charge laid against him, was thrown into prison, to wait 
there a summons for his trial before the bailiff and other jurats of 
the island. 

At length the day came on which the poor man was to be 
brought before his judges. As Massey, emaciated and exhausted 
by his long confinement and anxious suspense, entered the court, 
his wife, whom he had not been allowed to see during his imprison- 
ment, sprang forward, and thrusting aside in her loving vehemence 
the guards who surrounded him, threw her arms round the neck 
of her husband, clasping him tightly. to her breast, and then 
turning to the bailiff, who sat in the midst of the judges, she, on 
her knees, entreated him to be merciful, and to do justice to an 


| 
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innocent and most unjustly-accused man, Then the bailiff rose, 
and assuming the office of accuser in his own court, he told of his 
missing two valuable silver cups, and boldly charged Massey with 
having stolen them. No proof of the theft could be brought, no 
witness against poor ey appeared, nor could any trace of the 
missing cups be found in his cottage or garden; but the bailiff 
persisted in his accusation, and the judges, fearful of offending the 
eat man, were willing to sacrifice the poor helpless peasant.. 
They found him guilty, and were about to pass on him the sentence 
of death, when suddenly a noise without was heard, the tramp of 
many feet, cries as from a crowd of people drawing near, and a 
man rushed breathless into the court; in his hand were two silver 
cups. They are found, they are found!” he cried. 
ut now all eyes are drawn towards the bailiff, who, thrown off 
his guard, rose, and passionately exclaimed, “ Fool! that was not 
the rick I told you to remove. 1 knew——” And then remem- 
bering himself, he stopped, and sank back on his seat overwhelmed 


with confusion. But all had marked his words; all observed the 
guilty expression of his countenance. The man who brought the 
cups was desired by the jurats to tell where and how they were 
found, and then it came out that on that morning, ere he started 
to sit in judgment on Massey, La Salle had given orders to his 
- men to remove into his barn a particular rick, which he distinctly 
pointed out to them. Fortunately, the men either forgot or mis- 


took which rick it was, and beginning to pull down another rick, 
they soon found in it the lost cups. 

The bailiff’s exclamation had betrayed him. Massey was imme- 
diately set at liberty, and his oppressor placed in his stead before 
the jurats, who, after a short consultation and trial, found him 
guilty of secreting the cups, and of thereby “ feloniously com- 
passing the death of an innocent man.” ‘They passed upon him 
the sentence under which Massey had before been condemned, and 
an early day was fixed for his suffering the ignominious death he 
had planned for his victim. On his way to execution, according 
to the custom of those days, a priest met him at the cross-roads, 
heard his dying confession, and administered to him the sacrament. 
The spot on which he stood was marked by a cross, which, though 
now nearly worn away from the stone on which it was cut, is still 
called “ Le Croix:au Bailiff,” while a field close to it bears to this. 
day the name of “ Le Courtil Massey.” 


A bright morning, and a soft breeze blowing from the south- 
west, which, though not likely to make our sail a speedy one, pro-. 
mised a smooth passage, induced us to embark in one of the 
Guernsey sailing-boats for a visit to Sark. Guide-books had flat- 
tered us with the hope of the passage being made in little more than 
an hour’s time, but nearly four had elapsed before we found our- 
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selves passing the precipitous rocks of Bréchou, or, as it is generally 
called, “ L’Isle des Marchands,” and entering the little harbour of 
Gosselin. There was, however, nothing to regret in the length of 
time our voyage had lasted, for the gentle ripple of the bright blue 
sea and the soft wind that filled her sails made our little vessel 
dance as gaily on her course as a maiden at her first ball, and the 
view of St. Peter’s Port, with its tiers of houses, interspersed with 
many a tower and tree, and guarded by its two castles, was charm- 
ing enough to engage our attention, till it gradually grew indis- 
tinct as we neared the rocky and picturesque islands of Herm and 
Jethou, which lie about midway between Guernsey and Sark. 
Coasting by Jethou, we soon began to discern plainly the forms of 
the apparently inaccessible rocks with which Sark is begirt. The 
tide was running so fast as we neared them that the boatmen:in- 
formed us we could not make for the harbour of Le Creux, where 
a tiny bay and a tunnel perforating one of the rocks on the north- 
eastern side of the island give a tolerably easy entrance to the 
interior, but must land at the Havre de Gunili, on its southern 
coast. The scene as we approached this was indeed grand and 
beautiful. The perpendicular rocks rise two or three hundred feet 
from the sea, while at their base lie large masses, over which the 
waves throw their white and crested foam. Separated from the 
larger island by the narrow strait of Gouliot is Bréchou, or L’Isle 
des Marchands, supposed to have been so called from the number 
of merchant-vessels wrecked upon its shores. The cliffs here are 
deeply indented by lofty caves, into which the sea rushes at high 
tide with a wild and fearful roar. On rare occasions, when the sea 
is calm and the tide low, these Gouliot caves may be entered, and 
a sight of the profusion of rich-coloured anemones, corallines, and 
sponges, with which their walls are covered, is said amply to repay 
the trouble, and, indeed, peril, of those who venture within their 
recesses. 

The ascent by the Havre de Gosselin is more adapted to the 
habits of a goat than to those of a lady. The choice of the means 
of mounting lies between a most pullleenAnaliings rope-ladder and 
some fifty feet of wet seaweed-covered irregular rocks, beneath 
which the sea rushes with a rapidity which makes one tremble at 
the thought of what the effect of a fulse step might be. Kind 
strong arms were not wanting to help me up this precipice, which 
I certainly could not have climbed without their assistance, and 
when at length the summit was gained, the change from the lofty 
rugged cliff to the softest landscape was perfectly marvellous. Deep 
wooded valleys, guarded by hills, covered with verdure, and watered 
by sparkling streams; pretty cottages and farm-houses; sheep 
browsing on the green sward; fields with crops, proving the rich- 
ness of the soil that produces them; the merry song of birds, and 
the sweet smell of many wild-flowers; in fact, every object of 
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inland scenery is found in this little island creeping down to the 
very edge of the rocks that surround it. 

Through lanes overhung with fine Spanish chesnut-trees, and 
along orchards laden with apples, we walked to a pretty inn— 
there are two in the island—where, having cstunh our dinner 
and engaged a guide, we started for Le Creux Terrible and La 
Coupée, the only two wonders of the island that we had time to 
visit. During the walk we listened to some of the legends and 
traditions with which Sark abounds. As the bay, on the edge of 
which Le Creux Terrible is found, broke on our view, the story 
of the gallant and ingenious Fleming who regained the island for 
England was told. “Sark,” so said the narrator, “had for some 
years been in the hands of French pirates, who, cultivating the 
soil, and availing themselves of the fish with which the water 
surrounding it abounds, were able to subsist on the island, and 
had, from their constant attacks upon the merchant-vessels passing 
across the Channel, become the terror of the neighbouring islands, 
Many attempts had been made to dispossess them of Sark, but its 
natural bulwarks enabled them to prevent the landing of all those 
who were sent against them. At last, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, one morning a solitary ship anchored in the bay; a boat 
was despatched from it, bearing about a dozen of the crew and 
the master, and having in its stern a coffin, The pirates hurried 
down to the beach as the boat neared the strand; to their inquiries 
as to the reason of its approach, the master answered that they 
were ail Flemings, that they were on their way to England, that 
one of their crew had died two days before, that, being good 
Catholics, they were anxious to lay him in consecrated ground, 
and that, seeing a church above the cliffs, they had brought the 
coffin, and craved permission to carry it ashore and place it peace- 
ably in the graveyard there. After some deliberation, the pirates 
consented to grant the Fleming’s request, provided his followers 
would submit to be deprived of all arms, and he would allow a 
selected number of the inhabitants of the island to go in his boat 
and: hold possession of the ship until he had completed the burial 
of his late companion. All this was willingly agreed to; an ex- 
amination so close that even their pocket-knives were taken from 
them was submitted to by the Flemings, and the boat, filled with 
French pirates, started from the shore as the, apparently, funeral 
cortége began to wend its difficult way up the rocky sides of Sark. 
Carefully they carried the coffin to the church—reverently they 
entered its sacred doors, closing them with lock and key from the 
intrusion of any who might desire to witness the rites they were 
about to perform. But then, instead of the prayers for the dead, 
words of a different nature were heard. “ Break open the coffin,” 
was the order; and, ere many minutes had elapsed, the little band 
of Flemings, armed with the weapons they had concealed in the 
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coffin, sallied from the church door, prepared to encounter the in- 
habitants whom the pirates had left on the island, and waiting but 
the arrival of their companions in the ship, to whom they signalled, 
to overpower them completely. For the pirates, provision had 
been made: no sooner did they board the Flemings’ vessel, than 
sailors, hitherto concealed, rose from the deck, mastered and bound 
in chains the interlopers, and then, raising the anchor, set sail to 
join the brave companions who required but their assistance to 
complete the extirpation of those who had so long and so in- 
juriously invested Sark.” 

Le Creux Terrible consists of an enormous cratur nearly two 
hundred feet deep, situated on the edge of the cliffs. The top is 
surrounded by low bushes. Clinging to these, and looking down 
into its black depths, we saw the sea surging and raging in at the 
bottom, and throwing up its spray like the steam of a vast caldron, 
while the roaring of the waves beneath sounded like a muffled and 
continued clap of thunder. But if the appearance of Le Creux 
be appalling, the legend that is told on its brink is of the softest 
and happiest kind. 

One summer eve, when tired with the sports of her companions, 
and troubled by the love she felt for one whom report declared to 
be unworthy of her, the young Lisette wandered sadly from the 
dancing throng, and found herself on the very edge of Le Creux 
‘Terrible. Seating herself amid the bushes which encircled it, she 
poured out from the fulness of her heart the sorrowful anxiety that 
oppressed her. 

“Oh! that David were but as steady as he is kind,” she said. 
“Oh! that I might venture to become his wife!” 

The maiden starts—she bends over the chasm—from below she 
hears a voice: 

“Fear not, Lisette; fear not,” it softly whispers. 

Breathless and hanging over the fearful precipice, she listens for 
more. Again it speaks, and now more decidedly 

“ Fear not to marry David.” 

Assured that a spirit has spoken to her, the girl in joyful con- 
fidence returns to her home, and there declares her determination 
to accept David as her husband. 

A short month after and she has become his bride. Time goes 
on, and Lisette has had no reason to regret that she listened to the 
spirit’s voice. David is all that is good, and now Lisette, the proud 
— of a younger David, is, on another summer’s eve, near Le 

reux. 

“1 wish, David, that the good spirit would speak something for 
our boy,” she said, as, raising her babe from her bosom, she held 
him, crowing with delight, towards his father. 

“Let us draw near and see whether the spirit still dwells in Le 
Creux,” said David. 
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Again Lisette hangs over the precipice, again a soft voice appears 
to ascend: 

“ Pray and watch, Lisette; blessings are in store for your 
child.” 

Lisette turns with delight to see whether David has also heard 
the hopeful promise. She is startled by the comic expression of his 
face. 

“David, why do you smile? Did you not hear the spirit’s 
voice?” 

“ Not only heard but spoke it, Lisette. Forgive me, while I tell 
the deception I have practised. I have long had the power of 
throwing my voice where I would, and on that night that you 
wandered so sorrowful and so full of doubt to Le Creux, I followed 
you, and hearing from your own lips that you loved, although you 
dared not trust me, I availed myself of this power tosend you what 
appeared a message from the land of spirits, and to give you 
courage to become my wife. Hark! Lisette! It comes again! 
‘Fear not to marry David.’ You are not angry with me, little 
wife? we have been very happy since you onal that voice.” 

“ Then my own husband is my good spirit!) Ah! David, I am 
happy and thankful too,” said fttle Lisette, pressing close to her 
side the arm her husband had thrown round her. 


The island of Sark is divided into two very unequal portions, 


called Great and Little Sark; the former being nearly eight times 
as large as the latter. All that unites these is the “ile isthmus of 
the Coupée, which is little more than a narrow ledge between five 
and eight feet wide, and nearly five hundred feet long; on the to 

a precipitous and almost perpendicular rock, rising three hundvea 
and eighty-four feet from the sea. On one side a little bay, with 
sparkling white sand and sea of emerald green, gave refuge to 
some fishing-boats, that looked as they lay henaih us no larger 
than toys; while on the other, grand, huge rocks reared their 
cragey heads high up towards the top of the precipice. One felt 
dizzy as one looked down and watched the descent of the stones 
thrown from the top, of which—large as they were—one could 
see and hear nothing but a white speck in the sea as they splashed, 
after their giddy flight, into the waves below; but the road now, 
we were told, is wrde and safe compared with what it was. In 
1811 part of the ridge which formed the original road fell away, 
and the present road, lower, and wider by three feet than the old 
one, was cut in the rock. An amusing story of an old sailor who 
lived some years ago in Little Sark was told us. He was in the 
habit of going almost daily across the Coupée, and of remaining 
some hours in Great Sark enjoying there, with some boon com- 
panions, rather more good cheer than rendered a night walk along 
the narrow isthmus always safe. When the old man had any 
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doubts of his power of walking steadily, he used to experimentalise 
by starting at one end of an oldcannon, which fortunately for him 
lay on the ground near the scene of his convivial excesses. If he 
managed to reach the other end of the gun without stumbling, he 
was considered fit for his walk home across the Coupée; if his foot 
slipped, he abode that night in Great Sark. 

Punealing by the same perilous rocks at the Havre de Gosselin, 
we seated ourselves in the little cutter just as the full moon rose 
above Bréchou, bathing in her mild but glorious light every sharp 

oint, and giving the appearance of phosphoric flame to the pearly 
oam of the waves as they dashed against and over the grotesque- 
shaped masses of rock which lay in every direction around us. 
Calm and lovely was the voyage back to St. Peter’s Port, the 
moon’s rays spiritualising, as it were, the objects we had passed and 
admired in the morning, and the gurgling sound at the prow of our 
little boat harmonising well with the sigh of the soft south wind 
that scarcely filled her sails. 

Eleven o’clock struck as-we neared Castle Cornet, casting its 
deep shadow on the water, and looking as if it were strong enough 
to sustain again, as it did for King Charles, a nine years’ siege. 
This castle has the reputed honour of being the last fortress in the 
British dominions that, during the rebellion, yielded to the parlia- 
ment. But man’s attacks are not the only ones the fine old castle 
has encountered. In 1672 it wasstruck by lightning; the electric 
fluid reached the powder-magazine, and a fearful explosion ensued; 
the castle was rent asunder in many places, rooms fell in, crushing 
those within them, while the flames and smoke destroyed others; 
the wife and mother of Lord Hatton, then governor of Guernsey, 
were amongst the victims; his sisters were saved by the falling of 
a beam, which propped up the roof of their room; and his two 
infant children were found unhurt in their nursery, one, unawaked 
from its sweet rosy sleep, lying in its cradle, the other held tight 
in the arms of its poor dead nurse! 

With our Sark excursion we nearly ended our pleasant visit to 
the Channel Isles. The weather changed the next day, and our 
passage back to England was made not agreeable by a strong equi- 
noctial gale and rolling sea, which caused us to be very glad to be 
sheltered once more by the Portland Breakwater, and to find our- 
selves soon after safe on shore at Weymouth. 
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OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 
By Wit11am Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the Third. 
ITI. 


IN WHAT MANNER CONSTANCE FLED FROM HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


Our history must now return to Constance, whom we left in 
great peril, from which, as it seemed, she was utterly unable to 
extricate herself. 

But succour arrived when least ted. She was still alone in 
her chamber at Hampton Court Palace, praying for support in 
her trouble, when the fold of sag that masked the Seeewen 
was drawn ~* ae aside, and Osbert Clinton stood before her, pale 


and agitated. . 

. have come to save you,” he cried, abruptly. “I know what 
has occurred. The Queen designs to send you to a convent.” 

“True,” she rejoined, sadly. “ Her Majesty may deal with me 
as she thinks fit. But all efforts to compel me to return to the 
faith I have abjured will prove ineffectual.” 

“ But this is not the real danger by which you are threatened,” 
he continued. “The King will not permit her Majesty’s intentions 
to be carried out, and has ordered me to convey you away privately 
to a secure retreat, where there will be no risk of discovery by his 
jealous consort. You will escape the convent, but only to en- 
counter a worse fate.” 

“T will die rather than submit,” she cried, despairingly. “ Pity 
me, kind Heaven! pity me!” ; 

“ Hear me, Constance,” he cried. “The avowal I am about 
to make is wrung from me by the circumstances in which you are 
placed. I love you to desperation, and would plunge my sword 
in Philip’s heart rather than you should fall a sacrifice to him. 
Dismiss all doubts, and trust yourself with me. I will lay down 
my life for you.” 

“If I consent, whither would you take me?” she demanded. 
“But no! I cannot—dare not fly with you.” 
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“You wrong me by these suspicions, Constance,” he cried, half 
— “Loving you as I do, could I do aught to injure 

ou 

“But the King himself professes to love me——” 

“ He loves you not—his vows are false,” interrupted Osbert, bit- 
terly. “Shun him as you would shame and dishonour. If you 
have any love for him, tear it from your breast—no matter what 
the pang !—it can only lead to-guilt and remorse.” 

“T have no love for him now,” she rejoined; “and if for a 
moment I yielded credence to his vows and passionate declarations, 
I have expiated the offence by tears and contrition. My constant 

rayer has been never to behold him more.” 

“ All further peril may be averted if you will confide in me. 
Give me a husband’s right to defend you, and not all the world 
shall tear you from me. You cannot return to your father. He 
would not dare to give you shelter. And to enable me to watch 
over and protect you without damage to your fair fame, we must 
be bound together by sacred ties.” 

“ Speak of this hereafter,” she rejoined. ‘ You have convinced 
me of your sincerity, and I will trust you. Take me hence— 
whither I care not—so I am freed from the King.” 

“ Come, then,” rejoined Osbert. “No one will stay us. I have 
an order from the King, which will prevent all hindrance.” 

“ But you will endanger yourself by the step you are about to 
take,” she said, hesitating. 

“Heed not that,” he rejoined. “I am prepared for the worst. 
Come!” 

They were about to quit the chamber, when they were stopped 
by te Dorcas, to whom her mistress hastily explained the necessity 
of flight. 

. i can help you in this extremity,” exclaimed the old woman. 
“JT will show you a ready means of leaving the palace without 
traversing the corridor. While lifting the hangings against yon wall, 
I discovered a secret door opening upon a staircase, which I had the 
curiosity to examine, and found it led through a small postern to 
the garden. I meant to tell you of my discovery.” 

“You could not have reserved it for a better moment,” said 
Osbert. “Adopt this plan, it will be safest,” he added to Con- 
stance. 

“ Heaven be praised!” she exclaimed. “I can now escape with- 
out imperilling you!” 

“Think not of me,” he rejoined. “ Pass through the secret 
door at once, but do not enter the garden till night, when I will 
meet you in the yew-tree alley. Meanwhile, I will make prepara- 
tions for your conveyance to a place of safety. Delay not, I beseech 
you. Each moment is precious.” 

Thus urged, Constance snatched up a mantle and a few other 
articles, and declared she was ready to depart; whereupon Osbert 
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drew back the hangings, while old Dorcas touched the spring of 
the secret door, which was artfully contrived in the oak panels, 
Casting a grateful look at her preserver, Constance disappeared 
with her old attendant. 

Another minute and it would have been too late. Scarcely had 
the tapestry fallen to its place, when sounds proclaimed that several 

rsons had entered the ante-chamber, and the next moment Sir 
are Gage presented himself, accompanied by Father Alfonso. 
They both looked surprised on finding Osbert alone. 

“ You are too late, Sir John!” cried the young man, forcing 
alaugh. “The bird has flown.” 

“Flown! not out of the window, I presume; though I see not 
how she can otherwise have escaped,” rejoined Gage. “ She can- 
not have passed through the corridor, or we must have met her. 
Where can she be?” 

“ Nay, I can give you no information, Sir John,” rejoined Osbert. 
“On my arrival here a few moments ago, I found the room vacant, 
that is all I know.” * 

“She-appears to have taken her old attendant with her,” said 
Gage. “ However, we shall easily discover her hiding-place. She 
cannot have quitted the palace.” 

“ Stay! is there no closet in the room?” said Father Alfonso, 
peering round, “Ha! here is one—but it is empty,” he added, 
on opening it. 

* We must seek her elsewhere,” observed Gage. “TI shall not 
be sorry if she has got away altogether,” he added in a low tone to 
Osbert, as they quitted the room, followed by Father Alfonso. 
“ But what will her Majesty say to it?” 

“ Rather, what will the King say,” rejoined Osbert. “He will 
be furious.” 

“It may be his contrivance,” remarked Gage. “I suspect you 
know more about the matter than you choose to tell, and could find 
the damsel if you thought proper.” 

All search for the fugitives proved fruitless. The secret stair- 
case was not detected. 

When Constance’s disappearance was reported to the Queen, 
her Majesty was greatly irntated, and her suspicions fell upon the 
King. Philip was equally angry, and equally at fault, attributing 
Constance’s evasion to the Queen’s agency, and believing that her 
Majesty had had recourse to this stratagem to baffle his designs. 

Not until after midnight, and when all was still within the 
palace, did Osbert Clinton venture into the garden. Fortunately, 
the night was dark and cloudy. On hearing his footsteps, Con- 
stance and her attendant came from out the alley in which they 
were hidden, and followed him noiselessly along various grassy 
paths to a gate opening upon the park. 

In a few moments more the party had reached the banks of 
the Thames, when Osbert gave a signal. Immediately the plash 
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of oars was heard on the other side of the river, and a wherry, 
rowed by two men, could be descried through the gloom, pulling 
towards them. 

Constance and her old attendant were quickly placed within 
the boat by Osbert, and this was no sooner accomplished, than the 
boatmen, without a moment’s delay, pushed off, and dashed swiftly 
down the stream. 

Osbert listened, till the sound of the oars could no longer be 
heard, and then returned with a light heart to the palace, entering 
it as secretly as he had come forth. 

As Osbert had foreseen, messengers were despatched by the 
Queen to Southampton to ascertain whether Constance had sought 
refuge with her father. If so, she was instantly to be brought 
back. After three days’ absence, the messengers returned, bringin 
with them Master Tyrrell. He could give no account of his 
daughter, but pledged himself to deliver her up at once to the 
Queen in case she might reappear. On this understanding he 
was immediately released. 

Another circumstance which occurred at this juncture contri- 
buted to heighten the Queen’s displeasure. She had instructed 
the messengers sent to Southampton to arrest Derrick Carver; 
but on the very day before their arrival, the enthusiast, who by 
this time had recovered from his wounds, had quitted the hospital 
of the Domus Dei, and, it was thought, had passed over to France, 
as a vessel had = sailed thither from the port. In whatever way 


it was accomplished, Carver’s escape was a source of vexation to 
the Queen. 


IV. 
WHERE CONSTANCE FOUND A PLACE OF REFUGE. 


AN old habitation situated on the banks of the river between 
the gardens of Durham-place and the Savoy os then re- 
cently restored by Mary, served Constance as an asylum. Thither 
she had been brought, after remaining a few days in a little hostel 
-near Richmond. 

The house had been long uninhabited, and was in a very 
dilapidated state. At the back there was a tolerably extensive 

arden, facing the river, and containing several fine trees, but, 
ke the house to which it appertained, it was much neglected. 
Three or four back rooms, looking upon the garden, had been 
hastily furnished; but no change was made in the front of the 
habitation, for fear of exciting suspicion. Luckily, the garden was 
not overlooked, being bounded on the west by the high walls of 
Durham-place. 

Though shut out from the world, Constance was far from finding 
her present mode of existence wearisome. Her time was fully 
employed either in her devotions, in reading, or in some feminine 
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occupation. She never ventured forth except into the garden, 
and only took exercise there at night. 

Of necessity, Osbert’s visits were rare, and stealthily paid. As 
the safest course, he approached the house by water, landed in a 
wherry at the stairs of Duihearginas and then scaled the garden- 
wall. These short and stolen visits, which were always paid at 
night, could not be otherwise than agreeable to Constance, and she 
looked forward to his coming with interest; and if, as sometimes 
chanced, he did not appear at the usual hour, she retired sadly. 

Under such circumstances, it will not appear surprising that 
the gratitude felt by the damsel for her preserver should ripen 
into a warmer feeling. After the first pl ae declaration of his 

ssion made to her, Osbert refrained for a while from renewing 

is suit; but at length, emboldened by the evident change in 
her manner, he ventured again, with as much impassioned earnest- 
ness as before, to pour forth his protestations of affection, coupled 
with entreaties to her to consent to a speedy union. 

To these oft-repeated solicitations she at last replied that she 
would not attempt to disguise her feelings, but ode frankly own 
that he was now absolute master of her heart, yet still there was a 
serious obstacle to their marriage. 

“ An obstacle?” exclaimed Osbert. “Of what nature? Can 
it not be overcome? Speak! speak!” 

“ Herein then it lies,” she rejoined. “Our creeds are different. 
I have abjured the errors and idolatries of Rome, while you still 
cling to them.” 

“ Granted,” replied Osbert; “but this need be no hindrance 
to our union. I shall not quarrel with you on account of your 
religion. Who knows,” he added, lightly, “but that in due 
time you may convert me?” 

“ Heaven grant me power to do so!” she exclaimed, fervently. 
“Oh! that 1 could withdraw you from the paths of error, and 
bring you to those of truth. But much as I love you—much as I 
owe you—till you are converted, I never can be yours. I have 
scruples of conscience which cannot be overcome. I should not 
be happy if I felt there was a barrier between us which neither 
could pass. Better far we should never come together than be 
hereafter estranged. I could not respect you—could not love you 
with my whole heart, if you continued a Papist.” 

“ But I have said I may possibly be converted,” said Osbert. 

“ Your conversion must take place before our marriage,” re- 
joined Constance. “On that culiiion alone will I consent.” 


“Well, then, commence the good work,” he said. “I promise to 
be a patient listener, and will strive to profit by your exhortations.” 

Gladly she obeyed, and proceeded to employ the arguments 
which had proved so prevailing in her own case; and with ever 
prospect of success, her influence over her hearer being calmaiih 

But though this difficulty was overcome, another arose. Con- 
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stance declared that her father’s sanction to her marriage was indis- 
pensable. In vain Osbert remonstrated. She remained firm, and 
finding she could not be moved, he at last set out for Southampton, 
to see Master Tyrrell on the subject. 

The old merchant was indisposed to listen to him. He was 
deeply offended with his daughter. He bewailed her apostasy, 
and declared he would neither receive her under his roof, nor 
hold any intercourse with her, so long as she entertained heretical 
opinions. If she returned, he should deliver her to the Queen, 
in fulfilment of his pledge. As a staunch Romanist, he could not 
conscientiously support a heretic, even though she were his own 
flesh and blood. Let Constance recant the religious opinions she 
had so imprudently adopted, and he would receive her with open 
arms, Till such time she must not come near him. He concluded 
his tirade by refusing consent to the marriage. 

Deeply disappointed at his want of success, Osbert returned to 
London. On seeking Constance’s place of shelter, he found, to 
his surprise, that there was a guest in the house. This was Derrick 
Carver, who, it will be remembered, disappeared from Southampton 
just before the order for his arrest arrived, and had escaped, as was 
supposed, to France. Instead of flying his country, however, Carver 
had proceeded along the coast to his native place, Brightelmstone, 
where he remained for a short time, but, fearing discovery, he 
removed to Lewes, and thence to London. 


Being nearly destitute, he had endured great hardship, and was 
driven almost to extremity, when he accidentally met old Dorcas, 
who was purchasing provisions, and following her, made himself 
known, as soon as he could do so with safety. Touched by his 
miserable condition, the kind-hearted old dame took him home with 


her. He was joyfully received by Constance, and offered an asylum, 
which he gratefully accepted. 

Such a guest, it will be easily conceived, was by no means 
agreeable to Osbert, and he would gladly have got rid of him, had 
it been possible. Carver’s presence introduced a new element of 
danger by increasing the chances of discovery, while his society 
had a very perceptible effect upon Constance’s spirits and manner. 
Before his arrival, she had quite regained her serenity. But the 
sternness and austerity of the religious fanatic had cast a gloom 
over her, which could not be dispelled. The greater part of her . 
time was passed in prayer, in the perusal of godly books, or in 
listening to Carver's exhortations. 

Osbert was obliged to inform her that he had failed in obtaining 
her father’s consent, but he earnestly besought her to fulfil her pro- 
mise, and make him happy by becoming his bride. Before as- — 
senting she consulted Derrick Carver, who at once decided that 
under such circumstances the marriage could not take place. She 
must perforce wait. The enthusiast’s aim seemed to be to alienate 
her thoughts from things of this world, and wean her, as he said, 
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from all carnal affections. No wonder Osbert regarded him with 
dislike. 

But the unhappy lover had another and more serious cause of 
disquietude. He had trusted that distractions of various kinds 
would efface Constance’s image from the King’s breast. But he 
was deceived. Though constantly engaged in some little affair 
of gallantry, concerning which he made no secret to Osbert, Philip 
often spoke of her, and in terms showing that his passion was 
unabated. Osbert’s jealous rage at these confidences well-nigh 
caused him to betray himself, and his anger was not lessened when 
the King expressed his firm conviction that Constance must sooner 
or later fall into his power. Though Osbert deemed such a mis- 
chance improbable, the apprehension of it filled him with uneasiness, 

One day Philip, who treated him with great familiarity, jest- 
ingly remarked : 

“So you have got some secret love affair on hand, I hear, and 
nightly visit your inamorata.” 

“ Who can have told your Majesty this absurd story?” rejoined 
Osbert, trying to hide his confusion by a laugh. 

“No matter how I learnt it,” said Philip. “ Your manner 
convinces me it is true. But why should you be ashamed 
to confess the affair? Most of the young court gallants plume 
themselves upon their successes, and talk openly of them.” 

“Tam not one of those senseless boasters,” observed Osbert, 
gravely. 

“Now, by my faith, you take the matter so seriously, that I am 
satisfied there is more in it than I supposed,” cried the King. 
“My curiosity is piqued. I must know who has thus enslaved 
you. Does she belong to the city or the court?” 

“ Your. Majesty will pardon me, but I cannot answer these 
questions.” 

“ As you please, sir. I will press you no further. But take 
care. I shall find out the lady. Nothing escapes me, as you well 
know. Had you told me who she is, I should have been satisfied, 
but since you attempt concealment, look to yourself—ha! ha!” 

Though Philip laughed while saying this, there was'a half 
menace in his tone that increased Osbert’s alarm. 

Apprehensive that his movements might be watched, Osbert 
refrained that night from his customary visit to Constance, but 
embarking as usual, instead of proceeding to Durham-place, crossed 
to the other side of the river. That he had acted wisely, was proved 
by the fact of another boat following him; and it soon became 
evident that he was watched. Next night he acted with like 
caution, but nothing occurred to excite his suspicions. 

On the following night, therefore, he ventured to repair to 
Constance’s hiding-place. But, instead of proceeding thither by 
water, he took a circuitous route, so as to mislead those who 
watched him, if any such there were. 
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Constance, who had been extremely uneasy at his unwonted 
absence, was yet more alarmed when she learned the cause of 
it; but he succeeded in allaying her fears by telling her he 
would speedily find her another and yet more secure asylum, where 
she would be free from all risk of molestation. 

“ Methinks you magnify the peril,” observed Derrick .Carver. 
“ Howbeit, if Mistress Constance elects to quit this house, and seek 
another place of refuge, I will go with her. You may trust her to 
my care. 

“Tam content to do so,” replied Osbert. “ The danger is greater 
than you seem to imagine. After what has occurred, I do not 
think she can tarry longer in London; but by to-morrow night I 
will have arranged some definite plan, and, meantime, you must 
prepare for departure.” 

“Tam at any moment,” cried Constance; “ now— if you 
deem it expedient.” 

“Nay, there is no such haste,” rejoined Osbert. “By flying 
without due preparation, you would incur yet greater risk. Two 
days hence you shall be in perfect safety.” 

Alas!” exclaimed Constance, “ my mind misgives me, and I 
fear some dire calamity is in store for me.” 

“Tf it be so, you must bear it with fortitude,” said Derrick 
Carver. “It has been my earnest endeavour to strengthen you for 
such an hour, and I trust my efforts have not been in vain, but 
that you may be equal to whatever trial you are subjected. Nay, 
even, should you be called upon to attest your devotion to the 
Gospel by enduring fiery torments, I am assured your courage will 
not forsake you, but that you will earn a crown of martyrdom.” 

“ Heaven, in its mercy, grant she may be spared any such ter- 
rible trial!” exclaimed Orbert, shuddering. 

“ Rather than deny my faith, and return to that which I have 
abjured, I will suffer death in any shape,” said Constance, “ even 
accompanied by the most cruel torments.” 

“ Your words fill me with joy, daughter,” rejoined Carver, “and 
prove that my teaching has not been thrown away. Thus prepared, 
you need have no fear.” 

“T am resigned to whatever may happen,” said Constance. 

“ Self-preservation is as much a duty as any other,” said Osbert, 
“and ought not to be neglected. Though prepared for the worst, 
you must not expose yourself to needless risk.” 

“T have said T am ready to depart whenever you may enjoin me 


_ do so,” replied Constance, “and will go wheresoever you may 
ect.” 


“T neither oppose her going, nor counsel her tarrying here,” 
said Derrick Carver. ‘ Act as we may, Heaven’s designs will be 
fulfilled.” 

After some further discourse to the like effect, Osbert took leave, 
promising to return at the same hour on the following night. 
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We 


HOW CONSTANCE’S RETREAT WAS DISCOVERED. 


THE next day passed as usual with Constance. At night she 
was alone in the room, the windows of which have been described 
as opening upon the garden, and anxiously expecting Osbert’s 
coming. 

_ She was seated at a small table, —— by the light of a single 

taper, which dimly illuminated the large but scantily-furnished 
apartment, one of the controversial tracts of the day, and essay- 
ing, but in vain, to fix her thoughts on what she read. Ever 
and anon she arose, and, going to the window, looked forth. The 
night was profoundly dark, and nothing was discernible except 
the trees skirting the lawn. 

“ He is later than usual,” she thought, as time went on. “ Will 
he not come?” 

Scarcely had she asked herself the question, when she distinctly 
heard: footsteps without, and, ontaling it must be Osbert, she 

ssed through the window, and flew to meet him. She could 
just descry a figure, wrapped in a mantle, advancing towards her 
from beneath a tree. 

In another moment this person, whom she took to be her lover, 
reached her, and seized her hand. Startled by the proceeding, 
she involuntarily exclaimed, “Is it you?” 

“ Yes, ’tis I—Osbert,” rejoined the other, under his breath. 

“T had almost given you up,” she returned. “I feared some- 
had occurred to prevent your 

The person she addressed made no rep 


” 

- He had recognised 
her voice, and mentally ejaculated, “Can it be possible that it is 
Constance Tyrrell!” 

“You do not answer,” she said, after a pause, “and your 
manner seems strange—very strange.” 
Tis peck, all the saints!” muttered the other. “ Let us go 
’ 


in!” he add 
room. 

No sooner were they within the influence of the light, than 
the countenance of him she most dreaded on earth was revealed to 
Constance. 

“The King!” she exclaimed, in accents of affright. 

“ Ay, the King,” rejoined Philip, regarding her with fierce 
exultation. “So, I have found you at last, and where I looked 
for you least. Little did I deem you were the beauty secluded 
with such jealous care by Osbert Clinton. Little did I expect, 
when I took the trouble to ascertain who he kept concealed, that I 
should be so richly rewarded. Never for a moment did I sup 
that he would dare to rob me of my chief treasure. But he s 
pay dearly for his audacity and treachery.” 


drawing her through the open window into the 
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“ Be not unjust towards him, sire,” rejoined Constance. “In 
Osbert’s place, you would have acted as he has acted. - He loved 
me, and seeing the peril in which I stood, did not hesitate to de- 
liver me.” 

“ And you have not proved ungrateful for the service,” retorted 
Philip, bitterly. “You have requited his devotion. The love re- 
fused to me has been bestowed freely on him.” 

“ Osbert’s love for me was not dishonourable, sire,” she replied, 
“and in requiting it I committed no crime. I could not return 
your Majesty’s love without guilt. By this time the passion I was 
unhappy enough to inspire you with must have subsided, and you 
will view my conduct less harshly.” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” rejoined Philip, sternly. “TI 
have never ceased to love you. I cannot regard you with indif- 
ference—even though you deserve that I should do so. You are 
necessary to my happiness. You must—you shall be mine.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Constance, energetically. 

“ Hear me,” pursued the King; “you are now wholly in my 
power. Having found you, be amnek I shall not part with you 
again. I am willing to excuse your conduct—to pardon your 
lover's disobedience and deceit—nay, more, to continue my favour 
towards him—but this consideration on my part must be met by 
complaisance on yours.” ° 

“T reject the proposal without a moment’s hesitation, sire,” cried 
Constance, with scorn. 

“Then mark what I have to say further,” rejoined Philip. “I 
repeat, you are wholly in my power. Nothing can deliver you. 
On your decision hangs your lover’s life. You—you will cause 
ae immediate arrest—his imprisonment, torture—ay, torture—and 

eath.” 

“Qh, say not so, sire!” she cried, all her firmness deserting her. 
‘What has he done to deserve such barbarous treatment?” 

“ He has dared to disobey me,” rejoined Philip. “ He has 
stepped between me and the object of my desires. But for your 
sake I am content to forego yevenge—nay, to heap greater favours 
on his head. Will you cast him into a dungeon? Will you 
doom him to torture and death?” 

“T cannot save him by the sacrifice you propose, sire,” she 
rejoined, in tones of anguish. “ Neither would he consent to be 
so saved.” 

“ You have avouched the truth, Constance,” exclaimed Osbert, 
springing through the open window, and placing himself between 
her and the King. “A thousand deaths rather than such a 
sacrifice.” 

“ My clemency, I find, is thrown away,” said Philip, haughtily. 
“Yet I will give you a few minutes for reflection. Redinas your 
resolution may change. And he moved towards the window. 
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“Tt is needless, sire,” rejoined Osbert. “Our determination is 
taken.” 

“ Then prepare to part for ever,” said Philip, sternly. “ As to you, 
audacious and insensate traitor, you shall learn whose anger you 
have braved. It will be small _ilevistion, methinks, to your 1m- 
prisonment to know that your mistress is in my power.” 

“Fear not the threat, Osbert,” said Constance. “I will never 

ield to him.” 

“T do not ask your consent,” rejoined Philip, derisively. “ You 
are caught in a net from which there is no escape.” 

“ Sooner than this shall be, my sword shall free the country from 
a tyrant,” cried Osbert, plucking his rapier from its sheath. 

“Ha! do you dare to raise your hand against me, traitor?” 
exclaimed Philip, stepping towards him, while Constance flung 
her arms about her lover, so as to prevent any movement on his 

rt. 

“ Let him go,” continued the King, after a pause, during which 
he sternly regarded the pair. “He wants the courage to play the 
assassin.” 

“You are right, sire,” rejoined Osbert. “ Draw, and defend 
your life.” 

'“ Peace, madman!” cried Philip, disdainfully. “Think you 
I will deign to cross swords with you?” 

“ Heaven grant me patience, I am driven to the verge of frenzy !” 
ejaculated Osbert, distractedly. 

“ At last you are beginning to comprehend your true position,” 
observed Philip, in a taunting tone, “and perceive that you are 
utterly without help.” 

“Not utterly,” cried a deep voice. And Derrick Carver strode 
into the room. “Heaven will not desert them in their need. 
Thou hast uttered threats against them which thou wilt never live 
to execute. Thou hast ventured into this dwelling, but wilt 
never return from it. My hand failed me when I first struck at 
thee, but it will not fail me now.” 

“ Make the attempt, then, if thou think’st so, assassin!” cried 
Philip, keeping his eye steadily upon him. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Osbert. “ His life is sacred.” 

“ Not in my eyes,” rejoined Carver. “It were a crime to i 
country and to my religion to spare their deadliest foe. He 
die by my hand.” 

“] say it must not be,” cried Osbert. “No harm must be done 
him. Persist, and I come to his defence.” 

“Fool! you destroy yourself, and her who should be dearer to 
you than life, by this mistimed weakness,” rejoined Derrick 
Carver. “Leave him to me.” 

“ Avain I say, forbear!” cried Osbert. 

“ ] owe youno obedience, and will show none,” retorted Carver, 
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fiercely. “Have at thy heart, tyrant!” he exclaimed, drawing 
his sword. 

But ere he could make the meditated attack, Philip placed a 
silver whistle to his lips, and sounding it, Rodomont Bittern, with 
his sword drawn in his hand, and followed by half a dozen hal- 
berdiers, entered through the window. The party instantly fell 
upon Derrick Carver, and, after a brief struggle, disarmed him. 

“ By Saint Thomas!” exclaimed Rodomont, regarding the enthu- 
siast with surprise, “this is the murtherous villain whom we 
caught at Southampton. I cannot be mistaken in his ill-favoured 
visage.” 

“T will not deny myself,” rejoined the other. “I am Derrick 
Carver. Heaven has permitted thee to thwart my righteous pur- 

for the second time.” 

“A plain proof that thy purpose is damnable, and that Heaven 
is against thee, thou bloodthirsty villain,” rejoined Rodomont. 
> be is your Majesty’s pleasure concerning him?” he asked of 

e King. 

- Take him to the Tower,” said Philip. 

“Tt shall be done, sire. Have you any further commands?” 

“ Ay,” replied Philip. “An hour ago I would not have be- 
heved that Osbert Clinton would raise his hand against me, 
but he has done so, and his life is forfeit. Take him also with 
you.” 

“Here is my sword, sir,” said Osbert, delivering it to Rodo- 
mont. “Iam ready to attend you.” 

Seating himself at the table, on which writing materials were 
placed, P a a paper from his doublet and proceeded to sign 
it. Just as he was about to consign the warrant to Rodomont, 
Constance, who had appeared transfixed with terror, rushed forward 
and threw herself at his feet. 

“ Have mercy on him, sire!” she cried. “ Full well I know 
ee will be his fate if sent to the Tower. Oh spare him! spare 

m!” 

“T cannot listen to your entreaties,” rejoined Philip, coldly. 
“ He has been guilty of high treason, and must pay the penalty of 
his offence.” 

“Do not intercede for me, Constance,” said Osbert. “It is 
useless; he has no pity in his nature.” 

“T have none for those who deceive me,” rejoined Philip, sternly. 
“Take him hence, sir,” he added to Rodomont. “ Here is your 
warrant.” 

“Oh no! let him not go thus!” shrieked Constance, starting to 
her feet, and falling into her lover’s arms. “ You will not separate 
us, sire?” 

“ Wherefore not?” demanded Philip. “Is he your hus- 
band?” 


¢ 
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“ Ay, in the eyes of Heaven. I am affianced to him,” she replied. 

“Even were you wedded to him you could not accompany 
him,” rejoined the King. “ But no marriage will ever take place 
between you. Bid him a lasting fnowell You will meet no 
more on earth.” 

“No more! You cannot mean it, sire. Oh, unsay those ter- 
rible words!” shrieked Constance. 

Philip remained inflexible. 

Calm yourself, Constance,” said Osbert. “I heed not what 
may happen to myself. My sole distress is in leaving you.” 

“ Fear nothing on my account,” she rejoined, in a low tone. 
“Heaven will protect me. Yet I will make one last effort to save 
you. Qh, sire,” she added, approaching the King, “as you are 

t and powerful, be generous and merciful. Forgive him. He 
will offend no more. I am the cause of his disobedience. When 
I am gone he will be faithful as ever.” 

“ On one condition I will spare him,” said Philip, in a low tone. 

“T dare not ask your Majesty what that condition is?” rejoined 
Constance, trembling. 

“You may easily guess it,” returned Philip. “ Be mine.” 

“Then all hope is over,” sighed Constance. “I will die rather 
than assent.” 

“ So you think now,” muttered Philip; “but I will find means 
to shake your stubbornness. Take hence the prisoners,” he added 
aloud to Rodomont. 

“T am equally guilty—if guilt there be,” cried Constance, with 
aloud voice. “TI take all present to witness that I utterly reject 
the doctrines of the Romish Church, and hold its ceremonies to be 
vain, superfluous, superstitious, and abominable.” 

“ Be silent, imprudent girl,” cried Philip. 

“Be not afraid to pa out, daughter,” cried Derrick Carver. 
“Truly you have profited by my exhortations.” 

“T will never forsake my opinions,” said Constance, firmly, 
“but will maintain them at any tribunal before which I may Be 
brought. After this declaration and confession, your Majesty 
must send me with the other prisoners.” 

“ You have indeed put it out of my power to befriend you,” re- 
joined Philip, angrily. ‘Since you ask to be brought before a 
religious tribunal, you shall have your wish.” 

“T have succeeded in my design,” whispered Constance to 
Osbert. “TI shall not be separated from you. Your Majesty has 
conferred a boon upon me by this decision,” she added to the ja 
“and I humbly thank you for it. Now, sir,” to Rodomont, “ you 
can take me to the Tower with my friends.” 

“Ts such your Majesty’s pleasure?” demanded Rodomont. 

“No,” replied Philip. “Let her be conveyed to some place 
of imprisonment, but not to the Tower.” 
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“ An please your Majesty, there is the Lollards’ Tower at Lam- 
beth Palace, where heretics are oft confined,” observed Rodomont. 
“ No better prison lodgings can be found than the cells therein.” 

“ Are the cells strong and secure?” demanded the King. 

“Marry, as strong and secure as the dungeons of the Tower, 
sire,” replied Rodomont. 

“T have heard of those prison chambers in the Lollards’ Tower, 
rejoined Philip, “but did not bethink me of them at the moment. 
Take Mistress Constance Tyrrell forthwith to Lambeth Palace, . 
and see her safely bestowed—safely, I say, but with all comfort 
and convenience that the prison will admit of—d’ye heed? ‘Take 
Derrick Carver also thither, and let him be sunlle lodged. The 
ecclesiastical court shall deal with him. No intercourse whatever 
must be allowed between the prisoners,” 

“Your injunctions shall be strictly obeyed, sire,” replied Rodo- 
mont. 

“T have changed my mind in regard to Osbert Clinton,” pur- 
sued Philip. “In consideration of the important services he has 
heretofore rendered me, I am disposed to overlook the grave 
offence he has committed. He is pardoned.” 

_ There was a brief pause, but no word of gratitude escaped 
Osbert. 

“Do you not hear, sir?” said Rodomont, as he gave back the 
sword to Osbert. “Have you no thanks for the grace vouchsafed 
you by his Majesty?” 

“ The grace is unsolicited by me, and claims no thanks,” rejoined 
Osbert, almost fiercely. 

“ Leave him alone,” said Philip; “ his mind is disordered. When 
the fit has passed, and he is become calm, he will think differently. 
Away at once to Lambeth Palace with the prisoners.” 

“ Constance!” exclaimed Osbert, rushing towards her. 

“ Farewell for ever!” she rejoined. “ Do not grieve for me. 
Now I know you are free, I can bear any sufferings that may be 
inflicted upon me.” 

“ My freedom shall be employed for your preservation,” 
he whispered. “I will accomplish your liberation, or perish in 
the attempt.” 

“JT forbid it,” she returned. “ Henceforward I shall strive to 

shake off all earthly ties, and fix my thoughts entirely upon 
Heaven. Farewell for ever!” 
_ With this she disengaged herself from him, and passed forth 
from the room with Derrick Carver, attended by the guard, and 
followed by Rodomont. Two armed attendants, stationed near the 
window, remained with the King. 

“A word before I go,” said Philip, approaching Osbert, and 
speaking in a tone so low and deep as to be inaudible by the at- 
tendants. “On peril of your life, I charge you to hold no further 
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intercourse of any kind with Constance. Look upon her as dead 
—for dead she is to you. Return to your duty, and I will think 
no more of what has just occurred.” 

So saying, he quitted the room with his attendants, leaving 
Osbert overwhelmed by despair. 

While Philip returned in his bark to Whitehall Palace, a barge 
conveyed the two prisoners to Lambeth Palace. 

On — there, they were detained for a short time in the 
guard-room of the ancient gateway, and as soon as all had been 
made ready, they were lodged in the prison chambers assigned 
them in the Lollards’ Tower. 


VI. 
OF THE EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE RESTORATION OF THE PAPAL AUTHORITY, 


No sooner was the nation’s reconciliation with the See of Rome 
completed, than an express was sent by Cardinal Pole to Po 
Julius ITI., acquainting his Holiness with the joyful event. Gn 
receipt of the intelligence, public rejoicings on the grandest scale 
were held at Rome, religious processions paraded the streets, masses 
were performed in all the churches, and a solemn service was 
celebrated at St. Peter’s by the Pontiff in person. The event, 
indeed, was a signal triumph to the Pope, and in reply to Car- 
dinal Pole he thanked him heartily for the great service he had 
rendered the Church, and warmly commended his zeal and dili- 
gence. Moreover, he issued a bull granting indulgences to all such 
persons as should openly manifest their satisfaction at the restora- 
tion of the Papal authority in England. 

Public rejoicings also took place in London, and in other towns, 
but they were productive of mischief rather than good, as they led to 
many serious brawls and disturbances. Though compelled to submit 
to their opponents, who were now in the ascendant, the Reformers 
were far from subdued, but were quite ready for outbreak, should 
a favourable opportunity occur for attempting it. The triumphant 
demonstrations of the Romanists were abhorrent to them, and con- 
stant collisions, as we have said, took place between the more 
violent adherents of the opposing creeds. In these encounters, the 
Protestants, being the less numerous, got the worst of it, but they 
promised themselves revenge on a future day. 

On the Sunday after the reconciliation a sermon was preached 
by Gardiner at Paul’s Cross, before the King and Cardinal Pole. 
A large crowd collected to hear him. On this occasion, in spite 
of the presence of a strong guard, some interruptions occurred, 
proving that there were dissentients among the auditors. Evidently 
there was a growing fecling of dislike to Philip and the Spaniards, 


fostered by the malcontents, and many a fierce glance was fixed 
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upon the King, many a threat breathed against him, as, surrounded 
by a band of halberdiers, he listened to Gardiner’s discourse. 

But if Philip was hated even by the Romanists, who after all 
were as true lovers of their country as those of the adverse sect, and 
equally hostile to the Spaniards, the universal feeling was favourable 
to Cardinal Pole, whose benevolent countenance pleased the Re- 
formers, as much as his dignified deportment commanded their 
respect. He rode to Saint Paul’s on a mule caparisoned in crimson 
velvet, preceded by his silver crosses, pillars, and poleaxes, and 
the populace thronged around him as he passed along and be- 
sought his blessing. 

A few days afterwards, intimation was sent by the council to 
Bonner, Bishop of London, that the Queen was in a condition to 
become a mother. Command was given at the same time that 
there should be a solemn procession to Saint Paul’s, in which the 
Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and all the City companies, in their 
liveries, cam join, to offer up prayers for her Majesty’s preser- 
vation during her time of travail, coupled with earnest supplications 
that the child might be a male. 

This announcement, which, as may be supposed, was quickly 
bruited abroad throughout the City, gave great satisfaction to 
the Romanists, but it was anything but welcome or agreeable to 
the Reformers, who saw in it an extension of power to their 
enemies, and an increase of danger to themselves. If an heir 
to the throne should be born, ‘Philip's authority in England 
would be absolute. Such was the general impression, and its 
correctness was confirmed by a petition made to the King by 
both Houses, which prayed “that if it should happen other- 
wise than well to the Queen, he would take upon himself the 
government of the realm during the minority of her Majesty’s 
issue.” As may be supposed, Philip readily assented, and an 
act was immediately passed carrying out the provisions above 
mentioned, and ading it high treason to compass the King’s 
death, or attempt to remove him from the government and 
guardianship confided to him. 

Under these circumstances the solemn procession to Saint Paul’s 
took place. Vast crowds encumbered the streets as the civic au- 
thorities proceeded from Guildhall to the cathedral, headed by 
ten bishops in their robes, and had not a strong military force 
kept the populace in awe, it is certain that the procession would 
have been molested. As it was, expressions of antipathy to Philip 
could not be checked. “England shall never be ruled by the 
Spaniard,” was the indignant outcry, which found an echo in 
many a breast, whether of Romanist or Reformer. 

In spite of all these clamours, the procession reached Saint Paul’s 
in safety, and high mass was celebrated by Bonner and the other 
bishops, after which prayers were offered up for the Queen, in 
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accordance with the council’s mandate. The mass of the assemblage 
joined heartily in these supplications, but there were some who 
refused to reeite them, and secretly prayed that Philip’s hopes of 
an heir might be frustrated. 

The reader is already aware that Cardinal Pole, immediatel 
on his arrival in London, had been put in possession of Lambet 
Palace. This noble residence, with the revenues of the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, confiscated on the condemnation of Cran- 
mer for high treason, was bestowed on the Cardinal by the Kin 
and Queen; but Pole could not be promoted to the exhiapianigil 
see while Cranmer lived. 

One of the Cardinal’s first acts on taking possession of the palace 
was to summon all the bishops and principal clergy before him, and, 
after listening to their expressions of penitence for the perjuries, 
heresies, and schisms they had committed during the late reigns, 
he gave them absolution. 

And now, before proceeding further, it may be desirable to 
ve a brief description of the ancient edifice occupied by the 
Cardinal. 

The present vast and irregular pile, known as Lambeth Palace, 
was preceded by a much smaller mansion, wherein the archbishops 
of Canterbury were lodged, and to which a chapel was attached. | 
This building was pulled down in 1262 by the turbulent Archbishop 
Boniface, and a new and more important siructure erected in its place. 
Of Boniface’s palace little now remains save the chapel and crypt. So 
many additions were made to the palace by successive archbishops, 
and so much was it altered, that it may almost be said to have 
become another structure. A noble hall, subsequently destroyed in 
the time of the Commonwealth, was built by Aedes Chichely, 
who flourished in the reign of Edward IV.; while the chief orna- 
ment of the existing pile, the gateway, was reared by Cardinal 
Archbishop Morton, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
The Steward’s Parlour, a chamber of large dimensions, was added 
by Cranmer, and a long gallery and other buildings were erected 
by Cardinal Pole. 

Before entering the — let us pause to examine the 
gateway, a structure of almost unrivalled beauty, and consistin 
of two large square towers, built of fine brick, embattled, a 
edged with stone. The archway is pointed, and has a groined 
roof springing from four pillars, one in each corner. Spiral 
stone staircases lead to the upper chambers, and from the leads 
of the roof a wonderful prospect of the surrounding metropolis is 
obtained. Connected with the porter’s lodge is a small prison- 
chamber, having a double door, and high, narrow-grated windows. 
The walls are cased with stone, and of prodigious thickness, while 


three heavy iron rings fixed in them attest the purpose to which 
the room was applied. 
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Passing through the principal court, we enter the great hall, 
rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon on the exact model of the old 
hall, demolished during the Protectorate, so that it may be consi- 
dered a counterpart of Archbishop Chichely’s banqueting-chamber. 
Nearly a hundred feet in length, proportionately wide and lofty, 
this noble room has a superb ae timber roof, enriche 
with elaborate carvings, oak lighted by a louvre. In the great 
bay-window, amidst the relics of stained glass, recovered from 
the original hall, may be discerned the arms of Philip of Spain, 
painted by order of Cardinal Pole. At the present day the hall 
is used as the palace library, and its space is somewhat encroached 
upon by projecting bookcases, filled with works of divinity. At 
the upper end is the archbishop’s seat. 

From the great hall we may proceed to the gallery and guard- 
chamber, the latter of which was once used as the armoury of 
the palace. It has an ancient timber roof, with pendants, pointed 
arches, and pierced spandrels. Here are portraits of many of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, among which may be seen that of 
Cardinal Pole, copied from the original by Raffaelle, preserved 
in the Barberini Palace at Rome. 

Pass we by the presencce-chamber and other state-rooms, and let 
_ us enter the long gallery erected by Cardinal Pole—a noble room, 
lighted by aulows enriched with stained glass. 

Hence we will proceed to the chapel erected by Boniface. 
Lighted by three lancet-shaped windows on either side, and 
divided by an elaborately carved screen, on the inner side of 
which is the archiepiscopal stall, this chapel retains but little of its 
sree character, and is disfigured by a flat panelled ceiling, added 

y Archbishop Laud. 

Beneath the chapel, and corresponding with it in size, is an 
ancient crypt, with a groined roof, once used as a place of wor- 
ship. In this part of the palace is a large room built by Cranmer, 
as now called the Steward’s Parlour, and close to it are the ser- 
vants’ hall and the great kitchen. 

We now come to a part of the palace to which interest of a 
peculiar nature attaches. This is the Lollards’ Tower, a large 
stone structure, erected by Archbishop Chichely, which derives 
its name from being used as a place of imprisonment for the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe, called Lollards. This time-worn tower faces 
' the river, and on its front is a small niche or tabernacle, formerly 
occupied by an image of Saint Thomas 4 Becket. 

In the lower part of the Lollards’ Tower is a gloomy chamber of 
singular construction, the heavy timber roof being supported by 
a strong wooden pillar standing in the centre of the chamber, 
whence the placed is called the Bost Room. Tradition asserts that 
the unfortunate Lollards, confined in the chamber above, were 
tied to this pillar and scourged. The Post Room is lighted by 
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three low pointed windows looking towards the Thames, and its 
flat-panelled ceiling is ornamented at the intersections with gro- 


scending by a narrow spiral stone staircase, we reach the prison- 
chamber just referred to, which is guarded by an inner and outer 
door of stout oak, studded with broad-headed nails. A strange, 
strong room, that cannot fail powerfully to impress the visitor. 
Wainscot, ceiling, floor, every part of the chamber is boarded with 
dark oak of great thickness. Fixed to the wainscot, breast-high 
from the =— are eight massive iron rings. The boards 
adjoining them are covered with inscriptions—-mementoes of the 
many unfortunates confined there. The prison-chamber is lighted 
by two small grated windows, narrowing outwardly, one of which 
looks upon the river. 

Attached to the palace are a park and gardens of considerable 
~ extent, and in the olden time of great beauty. Within the gardens, 

up to the commencement of the present century, grew two sin- 
gularly fine fig-trees, planted by Cardinal Pole, and trained against 
that part of the palace which he erected. 

Lambeth Palace came into Pole’s hands in a very habitable con- 
dition, having been well kept up by his predecessor, Cranmer. 
So well pleased was the Cardinal with the mansion, that he not | 
only embellished it in many ways, but enlarged it, as we have 
previously mentioned. He also took great delight in the gardens, 
and laid them out in the Italian style. 

Unostentatious of character, and simple in his tastes and habits, 
Pole felt it due to his elevated position to maintain princely state 
in the residence assigned to him by their Majesties, and employ 
his large revenues in hospitality and charity. When complete, 
which it was within a month after his occupation of the palace, 
Pole’s household was as numerous and magnificent as Wolsey’s, and 
comprised a high-chamberlain and vice-chamberlain, twelve gen- 
tlemen ushers, steward, treasurer, comptroller, cofferer, three mar- 
shals, two grooms, and an almoner. In his chapel he had a dean, 
a sub-dean, twelve singing priests, and the like number of quiristers. 
Besides these, there were his cross-bearers, his pillar-bearers, and 
two yeomen to bear his poleaxes. ‘The inferior officers were 
almost too numerous to particularise, comprehending purveyors, 
cooks, sewers, cup-bearers, yeomen of the larder, of the buttery, of 
the ewery, the cellar, the laundry, the bakehouse, the wardrobe, 
the chandry, the wood-yard, and the garden. Of gardeners, indeed, 
there were several. Besides these, there were a multitude of pages 
and grooms, a sumpter-man, a muleteer, and sixteen grooms of the 
stable, each of whom had four horses. Then there were tall porters 
at the gate, yeomen of the chariot, and yeomen of the barge. Nor 
were these all. In addition to those previously enumerated, there 
were a physician, two chaplains, and two secretaries. 
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Such was the magnificent establishment maintained by Pole 
during his residence at Lambeth Palace. His hospitality may be 
judged of by the fact that three long tables were daily laid in the 
great hall, abundantly supplied with viands, and ever thronged with 

ests. At the upper table sat the Cardinal, generally surrounded 

y nobles or ecclesiastical dignitaries. A place at this table, not 
far from his illustrious friend, was always reserved for Lord Priuli. 

Apartments in the palace were, of course, assigned to Priuli, who 
had likewise his own attendants. The entire control of the vast 
establishment devolved upon the noble Venetian, who undertook 
the office in order to relieve the Cardinal of a portion of his labours. 

Amidst all this profusion the poor were not forgotten. Dole 
was daily distributed at the palace gate, under the personal super- 
intendence of Pole and Priuli. The wants of the necessitous were 
relieved, and medicines were delivered to the sick. None who 
deserved assistance were ever sent empty-handed away by the 
Cardinal. 

Amongst the Cardinal’s officers were our old acquaintances 
Rodomont Bittern, Nick Simnel, and Jack Holiday, the first of 
whom had been recommended to Pole by the ing himself. 
Rodomont was appointed captain of the palace guard, and his 
two friends were made lieutenants. On state occasions they formed 
part of the Cardinal’s body-guard. ; 

One fine morning, at an early hour, these three personages 
had scaled the lofty gate-tower, in order to enjoy the goodly 
prospect it commanded. Before them flowed the Thames, then 
a clear and unpolluted stream, its smooth surface speckled, even 
at that early hour, by many barks. A ferry-boat, laden with 
passengers and horses, was crossing at the time from Lambeth 
to Westminster. On the opposite side stood the ancient Abbey, 
with the Parliament House, the Star Chamber, the beautiful 
gates of Whitehall, designed by Holbein, the royal gardens, 
and the palace. Farther on could be observed the exquisite 
cross at Charing, subsequently destroyed by fanatical fury. Then 
following the course of the river, the eye lighted upon York- 
place, Durham-place, the Savoy, and the splendid mansion then 
but recently completed by the aspiring Duke of Somerset. 
Farther on was the ancient palace of Bridewell, and beyond 
Baynard’s Castle, while above the clustering habitations of the 
City rose the massive tower and lofty spire of old Saint Paul’s. 

London at the period of which we treat was singularly pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The walls encircling it were well for- 
tified and in good repair, and most of its oldest and most 
remarkable edifices were still standing, no terrible conflagration 
having as yet touched them. Numberless towers, churches, and 
picturesque habitations, with high roofs and quaint gables, ex- 
cited the admiration of those who stood that morn on the gate- 
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way of Lambeth Palace; but perhaps the object that pleased them 
best was London Bridge, which, with its gates, its drawbridges, 
its church, and lofty Tabitations, proudly bestrode the Thames. 
Having gazed their fill at this wondrous structure, or rather col- 
lection of structures, they turned towards the Surrey side of the 
river, and noted Saint Mary Overy’s fine old church, the palace of 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Ring, at that time much frequented, 
in which bulls and bears were baited, and the adjacent theatre, 
wherein, at a later date, many of the plays of our immortal bard were 
represented. Content with this distant survey, they then looked 
nearer home, and allowed their gaze to wander over the park and 
gardens of the palace, and finally to settle upon the various courts, 
towers, and buildings composing the pile. 

“By my faith, ’tis a stately edifice, this Palace of Lambeth!” ex 
claimed Rodomont. “Our lord and master the Cardinal is as well 
lodged as the King and Queen at Whitehall.” 

“Were it not for yonder ague-bringing marshes, the palace 
would be a marvellous pleasant residence,” observed Nick Simnel. 

“Why should a sturdy fellow like you, Nick, fear ague?” 
cried Rodomont. “ Lord Priuli tells me that his Eminence enjoys 
better health here than he has done since he left the Lago di 
Garda—a plain proof that the place cannot be insalubrious, as you 
would have it.” 

“Follow my example, Nick, and fortify yourself against the 
morning mists with a thimbleful of aqua-vite,” remarked Jack 
Holiday, with a laugh. “’Tis a sovereign remedy against ague. 
But see! yonder are the Cardinal and the Lord Priuli, taking an 
early whe in the garden. They seem engaged in earnest dis- 
course.” 

“] warrant their discourse relates to the recusant Protestant 
divines, who have just been excommunicated by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and are to be burnt,” observed Rodomont. “ There 
will be rare doings at Smithfield ere long, if Gardiner and Bonner 
have their way. But our good lord the Cardinal is averse to 
persecution, and may succeed in checking it.” 

“ Heaven grant he may!” exclaimed Jack Holiday. “If once 
the fires are lighted at Smithfield, there’s no sayin = e they may 
be extinguished, or who may perish by them. ’Tis a marvel to 
me that the late occupant of this palace, Cranmer, has so long 
been spared. If the ecclesiastical commissioners desire to deal a 
heavy blow against the Reformers, why not strike their leader now 
they have him in their power?” 

“T will tell you why,” rejoined Rodomont. “ In this high place 
none can overhear us, so we may talk freely. Gardiner would 
fain be Archbishop of Canterbury, but he knows that if Cranmer 
be burnt, our lord the Cardinal will at once be appointed to the 
archiepiscopal see. Therefore Cranmer is allowed to live, in the 
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hope that Pole may be recalled to Rome by his Holiness. But the 
crafty Bishop of Winchester will be disappointed, for the Cardinal 
is not likely to leave his native country again.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear it,” said Simnel. We could ill spare 
him. The Cardinal is the pillar of the Romish Church in Lng. 
land.” 

“ By our Lady, he is a pattern to all,” cried Rodomont. “ There 
lives not a better man than his Eminence. Even the Queen, they 
say, is governed by his advice. He has more influence with her 
than the King himself.” 

“ Like enough,” observed Jack Holiday, “ for they do say that 
the royal couple, like other married folk, have an occasional quarrel. 
Her Majesty is plaguily jealous.” 

“ And not without reason,” said Rodomont, with a laugh. 
“Tt was not to be expected that the King, who is of an amorous 
complexion, as all the world knows, should continue faithful to a 
woman eleven years older than himself, and ill-favoured into the 
bargain. He wants something younger and better looking.” 

“ Like poor Constance Tyrrell,” said Nick Simnel; “she who is 
shut up yonder,” he added, pointing to the Lollards’ Tower. 

“ Ay, and she will never get out, unless she yields to the King’s 
wishes,” observed Jack Holiday. 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” rejoined Rodomont. “It will be 
her own fault if she remains here another twenty-four hours,” 

“ How so?—who will unlock the door for her?—not her gaoler?” 
said Holiday. 

“Not her gaoler, fool,” rejoined Rodomont, “but her lover, 
Osbert Clinton. Since he can’t unlock the door, he will unbar the 
window. You are both too generous to betray him, I know, and 
therefore I'll e’en tell you what occurred last night. While makin 
my rounds, a little after midnight, I entered the outer court, a 
was standing near the Water Tower, when, looking up, I espied a 
head above yon ivied wall, which divides the court from the river. 
In another moment a body became visible as well as a head, 
and before I could count twenty a man dropped from the top 
of the wall into the court. It was Osbert Clinton. I recognised 
him even in that imperfect light, or I should have challenged him. 
Guessing his purpose, I retired, placing myself so that I could 
watch his movements without being perceived. As I expected, his 
errand was to the Lollards’ Tower, though how he hoped to 
gain admittance to Constance’s cell passed my comprehension.” 

“ And did he gain admittance to her?” inquired Holiday. 

“You shall hear,” replied Rodomont. “Yon small grated 
window in the upper part of the tower belongs to her cell. How, 
think you, he contrived to reach it?” 


“ Nay, I can’t say,” replied Holiday. “ He could scarcely climb 
up to it.” 
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“Climb up a tower! No, I should think not. He would never 
have got over yonder wall, if the ivy had not aided him. He 
reached the window by means of a rope-ladder which he had brought 
with him. How the plan had been preconcerted, is more than I can 
tell you, but it was evident Constance expected him. A slight cough 
served to announce her lover's presence to her. At the signal, 
a cord was immediately let down from the window of the cell, 
and as soon as it came within Osbert’s reach, he caught it, and 
fastening the rope ladder to it, the cord was quickly drawn up again, 
taking the ladder with it. In another minute the ladder was made 
fast to the bars of the window, and this done, up sprang Osbert, and 
was soon only separated from the object of his affections by the 

rating.” 
of A pize upon the grating!” exclaimed Holiday. “I would 
there had been no envious bars between them.” 

“That wasexactly my feeling,” said Rodomont. “ Their discourse 
was in whispers, but I heard enough to learn that Osbert proposed 
some means of escape to her, but judged from his expressions of 
disappointment that she would not consent to the plan. Fear of 
discovery compelled him to cut short the interview, however he 
might have desired to prolong it, but before descending he promised 
to come again to-night. The ladder being unfastened, he was quickly 
over the’ wall, and in another moment must have regained the boat, 
which I conclude was waiting for him. Now, what say you, my 
pvonet-*) Shall we not aid him in his efforts to get this poor girl 
away?” 

Ps will gladly do so,” replied Holiday. 

“ So will I,” said Simnel. 

“ Then we will forthwith set our wits to work, and something 
must come of it,” rejoined Rodomont. “If she remains here, she 
is lost. But see! the poor folk are beginning to crowd round the 
gate in expectation of their dole. How many, think you, are daily - 
fed by the Cardinal?” 

“Fifty, or sixty, it may be,” replied Simnel. 

“ Upwards of a hundred,” said Rodomont. “ Yonder comes his 
Eminence, with Lord Priuli. Let us go down. This keen morn- 
ing has given me a rare appetite, and I propose that we hie to 
the great hall, and break our fast with a cold chine and a flagon 
of humming ale.” 

replied the others. 

Whereupon they descended to the court, and bowing reve- 
rentially to the Cardinal and Lord Priuli as they passed them, 
proceeded to the banqueting-chamber, where preparations were 
already made for a substantial repast. Sitting down at a side-table, 
they fell to work with right good will. 
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VI. 


OF THE UNCEREMONIOUS VISIT PAID BY THEIR MAJESTIES TO CARDINAL POLE 
AT LAMBETH PALACE, 


On the same day, at a later hour, in a large room of the palace, 
panelled with dark oak, and lighted by a deep bay-window filled 
with stained glass, beside a table covered with books and papers, 
sat Cardinal Pole and Lord Priuli. They were engagéd in con- 
versation. Pole wore his scarlet soutane and lawn rochet, and 
had a red silk calotte on his head. Priuli was in black velvet, 
which set off his noble figure to great advantage. 

“ An embassy is about to be despatched in a few days to 
Rome,” observed Pole. “ It will consist of my nephew, Lord Mon- 
tague, the Bishop of Ely, and Sir Edward Carne. If you have an 
desire to return to your beloved Italy, you can do so in their 
company. Do not let any consideration for me weigh with you, I 
entreat. I am not without misgiving that this chill climate, and, 
above all, the exhalations from the marshes near the palace, ma 
be prejudicial to your health. I need not say how greatly I sha 
miss you, but I shall be reconciled to the deprivation by feeling that 
you are better off than with me.” 

“If I can serve you by accompanying this embassy to Rome, I 
will readily do so, dear friend,” rejoined Priuli; “but I have no 
desire to return to Italy. It would be idle to say that I do not prefer 
sunshine and an exhilarating atmosphere to a cold and brumous 
climate like that of England. Undoubtedly, I would rather dwell 
in Rome than in London, but, deprived of your society, Italy, with 
its blue sky and noble monuments, would be a blank to me. Iam 
happier here than I should be at the Vatican without you. Say 
no more, therefore, to me on that head, I beseech you. But you 
yourself may be compelled to return to Rome. Not improbably 
you may be elected to the Pontifical throne!” 

“ Should it be so, I should decline the dignity,” replied the Car- 
dinal. “ You, my good friend, who know my sentiments perfectly, 
are aware that I have little ambition, and that all my exertions have 
been directed to the welfare of our holy Church. ‘This cause I can 
best serve by remaining here, and I trust Heaven may spare 
me for the complete fulfilment of my task. I do not delude 
myself with any false hopes. I shall never behold Rome again, 


and it is from this conviction that I would not hinder your 
return.” 
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“TJ will remain with you to the last,” rejoined Priuli. “My 
life is linked with yours. Nothing but death can divide us.” 

At this juncture, an usher announced the Lord Chancellor, and 
the next moment Gardiner entered the room. Both the Cardinal 
and Priuli rose to receive him, After courteous but grave saluta- 
tions had passed between them, Gardiner remarked, “ Your 
Eminence desires to speak to me about those recusants who were 

esterday excommunicated by the ecclesiastical tribunal, and de- 
ivered to the secular power. I may as well state at once that 
nothing can be advanced in arrest of the judgment certain to- be 
assed upon them. They obstinately persisted in their heresy, and 
mly refused to subscribe to the doctrines of the Church.” 

“T grieve to hear it,” replied Pole. “Yet I trust they will not 
be severely dealt with.” 

“They will be dealt with as they deserve—they will be burnt at 
the stake,” rejoined Gardiner. 

“ But not without time allowed them for reflection, I trust, my 
lord,” said the Cardinal. ‘Undue severity will injure our cause 
rather than serve it. These men will be accounted martyrs, and 
held up as an example to others. Policy, therefore, would dictate 
milder measures.” 

‘Mild measures have been tried, and have proved ineffectual,” 
rejoined Gardiner. “We must now make a terrible example of 
these obstinate and dangerous heretics.” 

Again the usher entered, and this time to inform the Cardinal 
that their Majesties had arrived at the palace, and were already in 
the court-yard. Hereupon Pole instantly arose, and, followed by 
Priuli, repaired to the ante-chamber. Scarcely had he entered it, 
than the royal pair, preceded by Sir John Gage, and attended by 
several officers of the court, appeared at the outer door. The 
Cardinal immediately hurried forward to bid them welcome, and 
— them for the distinguished honour conferred upon him by 

visit. 


“ Had I been aware of your coming, gracious madam,” he said to 
the Queen, “I would have been at the gate to receive you.” 

“Tt is not a visit of ceremony,” replied Mary, “ therefore we did 
not deem it necessary to send intimation of our design. If your 
Eminence is at leisure, the King and myself will gladly pass an 
hour in your society, and profit by your counsels.” oe 

“T am entirely at your Majesty's disposal,” replied the Cardinal, 
bowing. “I pray you enter. And you, too, sire,” he added, con- 
ducting them to the inner room. 

Mary looked ill and languid, and moved slowly and with diffi- 
culty, requiring the King’s support. But her illness, being attri- 
buted to her condition, occasioned no alarm. 


On reaching the inner room, the Queen seated herself on a 
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high, carved oak chair proffered her by the Cardinal, while Philip 
occupied a fauteuil on her left. As their Majesties would not 
allow the Cardinal to remain standing, he took a seat on the other 
side of the Queen. At a little distance from the royal pair stood 
Gardiner, Priuli, and Sir John Gage. All the other attendants 
withdrew. 

“JT did not expect to find you here, my lord,” the Queen ob- 
served to Gardiner, after bowing to him and Priuli. 

“T was sent for, gracious madam,” replied the Lord Chancellor. 
“ The Cardinal desired to confer with me on an important matter 
connected with the maintenance of the Established Church, in 
which his Eminence and myself differ in opinion. In most 
matters I should readily defer to his Eminence’s better judgment. 
But I cannot do so in this instance. I am glad your Majesty has 
come, as I feel certain you will support my views.” 

“ Whence arises this difference of opinion?” demanded Mary. 
“JT should have thought your lordship and the Cardinal must 
infallibly agree on all points touching the welfare of the 
Church.” 

“The question between us, gracious madam,” said Pole, “is 
whether, on the score of humanity and policy, it would not be better 
to deal leniently rather than cneale with those who profess 
heretical opinions. I allude particularly to the ministers of the 
Reformed Church who have just been excommunicated and de- 
graded, and delivered over to the secular power, and who, unless 
mercy be shown them, will suffer a dreadful death.” 

Mary’s brow darkened. 


“Surely your Eminence would not pardon them if they persist 
in their heresies?” she cried. 

“T would not put them to death,” rejoined Pole; “ but would 
endeavour to convince them of their errors by argument and in- 
struction. Failing in this, I would resort to such measures as 
might be deemed best adapted to meet the exigencies of the case 
—but those measures should be tempered with mercy.” 

“TI did not expect such opinions as these from your Eminence,” 
observed Mary. The enemies of our faith must be destroyed, or 
they will destroy us. A single diseased sheep will taint the whole 
flock. If you have an unsound limb, the surgeon will tell you that 
for the safety of the body it must be cut off. The preservation, 
therefore, of the Catholic Church requires that these tares amidst 
the corn be rooted up and cast into the fire.” 

“These false brethren are seditious as well as heretical,” said 
Philip, sternly; “rebels against the Queen, and enemies to the 
Church. No mercy ought to be shown them.” 

“Your Eminence perceives that their Majesties are of m 
opinion,” said Gardiner to the Cardinal. But has not our Church 
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deep wrongs to avenge? Have we not suffered stripes and perse- 
cution from these heretics when they were in power? Have not I 
myself been deprived of my revenues, and imprisoned within the 
Tower, with the sentence of death hanging over my head, for years, 
until happily released by her Majesty ?” 

“At ial your life was spared,” observed Pole. 

“Tt was spared more from fear than favour,” retorted Gardiner. 

-“But had King Edward lived another year, nay, a few months 
longer, I should not have been here now to protest against leniency 
towards such bitter enemies. One of the latest acts of Cranmer 
was to frame a sanguinary code against the professors of the ancient 
faith, which, had it been put in force, would have been fraught 
with fearful consequences; but ere that code became law, Kin 
Edward died, and the weapon sharpened for our destruction fe 
from the maker’s hands.” 

“To strike off his own head,” cried Philip, fiercely. “ Your 
Eminence would scarcely extend your clemency to this arch- 
offender?” he added to the Cardinal. 

“T would pardon him, if he recanted,” replied Pole. 

“ What, pardon Cranmer, the apostate and heretic!” exclaimed 
Gardiner. “ Pardon him, who betrayed and enslaved the Church 
of which he ought to have been the protector !—who manifested the 
most abject compliance with the will of his royal master, flattering 
his passions, and humouring his caprices! Pardon him who shame- 
fully promoted and pronounced the divorce between the King and 
her Majesty’s con mother, casting thereby a blemish on their 
daughter! Would you pardon him whose life has been one dissimu- 
lation, and who professed and practised what in his secret heart he 
disbelieved and abhorred? Would you pardon a Reformer, who sub- 
scribed the terrible Six Articles, though they were directed chiefly 
against his own sect, and who would have subscribed any other 
articles enjoined by his royal master—who on King Edward’s acces- 
sion declared himself in favour of the principles of Zuinglius and 
Calvin—who abolished the ancient worship—attacked every article 
of our Church—denied its traditions—stigmatised its rites—brought 
over foreign sectaries, however anti-Christian their tencts, as Martin 
Bucer, Paul Fagius, Peter Martyr, Ochinus, and others, procured 
them churches, and recommended them to royal favour—and who 
filled up the measure of his guilt by supporting the treasonable 
projects of Northumberland, helping him to place a usurper on 
the throne, and preaching against the rightful claims of our sove- 
reign mistress? Would you spare this hypocrite, this apostate, this 
heretic, this double-dyed traitor?” * 

“ His crimes are many and indefensible, but I would leave their 
punishment to Heaven,” rejoined Pole. 

“T could forgive him every injury he has done me, except the 
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divorce pronounced against my sainted mother,” said Mary, her 
cheek flushing, and her eyes kindling as she spoke. “In pro- 
nouncing that unjust sentence, he uttered his own condemnation. 
His fate is sealed.” 

“ Why has the punishment he so richly merits been so long 
delayed?” demanded Philip. 

“His offences, sire, are of so heinous a nature,’ responded 
Gardiner, “ and so fraught with injury to our holy religion in its 
most vital part, that it has been necessary to refer them to that 
supreme tribunal before which such inquests can only properly be 
held. His case has been laid before the Pope, who has appointed the 
Bishop of Gloucester-and a commission to try him. On their 
report judgment will be pronounced ,in solemn consistory by his 
Holiness. What that judgment will be, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Cranmer will be excommunicated and anathematised, 
deprived of the archbishopric of Canterbury, and of all ecclesiastical 
privileges. Furthermore, he will be degraded and delivered to the 
secular power, and your Majesties will  apenatrse by his Holiness 
to proceed towards him as the law directs.” . 

‘ For his offences the law prescribes death by fire, and by that 
death he shall die,” said Mary. 

“ Alas, that it should be so!” muttered Pole. “ When will 
the true spirit of the Gospel, which inculcates toleration, charity, 
and forgiveness of injuries, be understood, and its principles prac- 
tised? I would make a last appeal to your Majesty in behalf of 
those unfortunates,” he added to the Queen. 

Before replying, Mary consulted the King by a look. His 
stern expression of countenance confirmed her. 

Pe It is in vain,” she replied. “My heart is steeled against 
em.” 


| 
| 
| 
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TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
BY W. BRODIE. 


I. 
MR. RIDLEY’S STORY. A PERILOUS ADVENTURE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


THERE is nothing that gives so grand a conception of the extent of 
the American continent as the magnitude of its rivers. A landscape, 
in whatever size of country it may be placed, is necessarily bounded, to 
the vision of the observer, by the horizon. Great mountain ridges can 
only be seen in detail; onl although an idea may be formed of the 
breadth and length of a country by travelling through it, the idea thus 
obtained is necessarily composed of detached observations, and seldom 
embraces all that has been visited as a whole. A great river, on the con- 
trary, a pouring its floods onward to the ocean, presents at a 
Fp what otherwise must be taken up at different times, and there- 
ore it is that the Falls of Niagara, the majestic St. Lawrence, or the 
mighty Mississippi, produce impressions totally differing from those 
caused by any other scenes. Everything about such a river as the Mis- 
sissippi is grandiose ; and the people who inhabit its banks partake in a 
great measure of the ideas which the constant sight of so immense a 
stream must naturally produce. Distances there are reckoned by hun- 
dreds of miles, estates are estimated by hundreds of acres, —their produce 
in a ratio equally great. The vessels which navigate the Mississippi are 
all of large burden; and the steamers of great size and power. Man is 
almost lost in the magnitude of nature—the value of human life depre- 
ciated by the unfavourable contrast between the comparative insignificance 
of man and the greatness of the objects that surround him. 

“ This ain’t a small river, I reckon,” said an old Kentuckian farmer to 
me. “It’s pritty clar this is considerable of a continent that'll send 
down a stream like that ar to all etarnity a-flowin’. Ye ain’t got none 
o’ that sort across the herrin’-pond, I calkilate, squire ?” 

“Why, gentlemen,” broke in a small spare man, who was sitting 
alongside of us on the verandah of the hotel at Cairo, looking on the 
river, “ I guess I knows more of that thar streem than any on ye, seeing 
as I’ve been a navigatin’ ov it them sixteen years past, and a commandin’ 
ov as fine a cotton-boat—part owner, too—as floats beetwixt this and the 
end of creation. It is a stream, I du beleeve, and such a streem as nar a 
Eurdpian had a notion on; and, gentlemen, 1 shude know, ’cause I’ve 
been to Europe pritty considerable many times. Now, I du declar I wish 
ye’d jist conterdict what I’ve been a saying, ’cause then I’d argumént 
with ye, or fight with ye, or drink with ye, and all for the honur ov this 
little runnin’ watercourse. Let’s licker, and then I’ll spin ye a yarn or 
two till the supper-gong, about this same Mississipie.” 

* That ain’t a bad sort ov a move, boss, I sware,” said the old farmer. 
“ Britisher ill larn sammut, I du beleeve, if Bill Thompson on’y opens ui 
his wallet, ’cause thar ain’t a man living as is handier wi’ his tongue, his 
bowie-knife, or his revdlver, than that same captin. So be a-movin’, old 
hoss, and let’s try how a Santa Cruz sits a-top ov a hearty dinner, ’cause 
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sartin I did walk into the etables aboard this day, and say, they was 
good, warn’t they ?” 

“Was you on the American Eagle or the Empyre Citty? ’cause, if 
you com’d in the first, there’s tallish livin’ aboard ; but in the Empyre 
Citty, it’s like the place it takes its name from—high prices is the on’y 
rikimmendation, if that suits your book. It don’t mine, nohows you 
like to take it. The captin, besides, 7s a swell: white gloves on his 
hands, a coat as new-lookin’ as if he buyed one ev’ry v’yage; and as fur 
chawin’, I’m darned if he’d take a plug in his mouth if the baccy was 
growed in the Garding uv Eden.” 

“ No, captin, we com’d—that is, this gentleman and me—in the Presi- 
dent Polk, and thar the eatin’ ain’t noways bad, I reckon; but as 
fur the Empyre Citty, I don’t love the name enuff for to go fur 
take a passidge aboard of a vessel as bears it. Oh no, I ain’t no 
friend to yer New Yorkers and New Englanders. I guess thar’s mighty 
few men down to us to home as doan’t like a Britisher a darned sight 
better. Wall, than, here’s the licker, power out what ye wants, squire; 
the captin stands treat this turn, mine’s next, than’s yourn. This Santa 
Cruz ain’t bad neether; but I see ye likes our ae That’s right, 
squire, ye’ll be a man sartin’, if ye on’y waits long enuff in this country. 
Do say, well, we air a great nation, and no mistake ; the finest poole 
onder the sun, if New England was on’y knocked off from us. I guess 
Id liefer see it jined on to your little island, than sticking, as it does, all 
along the best coast we has. Now, captin, your drink’s done me a power 
o’ good, but it ain’t raison to let it remain alone, so we'll jist swally 
down mine a-top ov it, and we'll let the squire’s wait awhile.” 

“T see ye’ve larnt to keep yer reck’ning, and gif ye warn’t, so to 
speak, up in years, I guess I’d offer ye a berth aboard my boat. Ye'd 
du to drive the Irishers, anyhow. And so here’s toe ye kindly, and toe 
you, squire.” 

i “i both your healths, gentlemen. Can I offer you some cigars?” 
said I. 

‘I don’t mind if I du; but ye’d better have yure drink in juleps, and 
order ’em round to the verander, fur its bye-nigh bilin’ hot this evenin’, 
it seems to me; and Ceasar”—calling the negro waiter—‘ take my coat 
and hang it up in the office. Shirt-sleeves is the dress fur July here. I 
say, daddy, don’t the old woman to home mend yer linen reg’lar like, 
that ye sits in that long tail black o’ yourn? As fur the squire, Britishers 
most general mislikes to go withoutn coats.” 

“* My old woman, captin, as you very well knows, is a tolerable tidy ov 
a housekeeper, and whan I leave home, she give me six shirts and six 
dickeys, and that ain’t a bad sort ov a stock for a short trip nohows, I 
sware.” 

“ Guess not; but, as I said I’d spin a yarn along o’ the Mississipie, 
and the juleps is come, here goes. Seein’ as four bells is gone, and the 
supper-gong rings at eight bells jimp, we ain’t got more time than 
enuff. Wall, I was a slip ov a boy, jist up to yer waist like, whan father 
says, says he, ‘Sally’—to my mother—‘ this Bill ov ourn ain’t larnt 
nothin’ yet to git his livin’ by, so I guess I'll put him in Uncle Sock’s 
barge to see a bit o’ life.” ‘John,’ says my mother, ‘ what on airth can 
ye be thinkin’ about ; the boy ain’t ten yit, and you fur to go to set him 
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along o’ all them rough men. It ain’t in reason, noways.’ ‘ Wall, 
Sally, I’ve said it, and Uncle Sock’s took and promis’d toe take him, and 
he paid me two dollars fur his work this trip, and so, if ye will keep him, 
ye’ll have to pay them two dollars, besides, p’r’aps, ten for breaking ov 
contrack, ’cause I ain’t got ne dollars to spar.’ So mother she jist went 
and had a tidy cry, and I went right off nixt mornin’ aboard. Sure the 
life warn’t very plisint at first, but than it warn’t to be helped, so I began 
to take to it kindly a bit, afore the trip wur over. That voyage wur a 
reg’lar quiet one, and no trouble, on’y the comin’ back warn’t quite so 
agreeable, because we'd sold the barge down to Memphis, and we tracked 
up in the boat. So ov a night the musquiters did torment us dreadful, 
seein’ we had no deck to sleep under. Still we wasn’t that bad off 
neether, being only five and myself, the rest having left us to go with the 
barge to New Orleans. There warn’t much steam than on the 
Mississipie.” 

“ Are you Captain Thompson of the Firefly ?” said a stranger, who 
was sitting a little way off, and apparently listening to our conversation. 
By his accent I perceived that he was an Englishman. 

“Yes; guess I am that same, stranger.” 

“You are the very person I have been desirous of seeing ever since I 
arrived in this town, but up to the present moment all my inquiries have 
been in vain.” 

“ Got the better ov me. Don’t remimber ye, darn’d if I du.” 

“T, however, have not forgotten you, nor our escape together from the 
Andrew Jackson, of which you were at the time second officer.” 

“ Du tell. You ain’t Mr. Ridley? Wall, if that ain’t funny. Can’t 
say how happy I am tu see ye, al you lookin’ so hearty, too. Ceasar, 
Ceasar, ye black thief ye. Isay, boy, bring out direck a bottle of the 
very best champagne, and see ye look sharp, if ye don’t want to taste the 
quality of this stick. It’s rael genewine old hickory, I calkilate.”’ 

“ Pray, Captain Thompson, Sart call for anything for me, I beg of 

ou.” 

“ Look’ee, whan ‘you was aboard of my ship ye allays find my word 
pritty much ova law. Wall, than, here ye'll 2 me the favour to let it 
be so for this time at any rate. Darned if I ain’t pleased toe see ye. 
Blowed if I mayn’t be etarnal wall chawed if this ain’t a rael happy 
chance, and me not to rekonise ye.” 

“ And I, too, am most happy to have met you again, captain, and to 
have the opportunity of proving to you that Iam not forgetful of all your 
kindness to me on that dreadful evening.” 

“ No more have I forgot what you did than, Mr. Ridley, I guess; 
though sich a many persons goes up and down in my boat that it’s con- 
siderable difficult I tell, not to misremimber on any ov ’em. But here’s 
the champagne, and the ice ;—whar the deuce is the ice? Bless me if 
that black vagabin ain’t a-staring at me as if his eyes was a-going to 
jump clean out ov his head. You air a nice niggur, 1 du agree. When 
did ye evur see champagne wi’-out ice? Ay, say? Wall, than, run and 
git some quick, ye gunk tute. A niggur like that ain’t wuth five 


hundred dollars, allays forgettin’. I say, Mr. Ridley, this here gentle- 
man,” pointing to me, “is a Britisher like yerself; but if he’s on’y half 
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as good he’ll du pritty well for a first-rate sample ov yours or any other 
nation.” 

I then rose and bowed to Mr. Ridley, who walked over and shook 
hands with me. His frank, open manner pleased me, so I ventured to 
ask him if he would tell me something of the accident on board ship— 
for such I deemed it must have been—about which he had spoken to 
Captain Thompson. 

* T shall be most happy to tell you the whole story,” he said, “ only I 
think Captain Thompson could do it better, and I am sure he will grant 
your request if you ask him. Won’t you, captain ?” 

“Now, Mr. Ridley, that is tu good, and ye thar that writes in the 
papers, and I don’t know what beside, to ask me to tell what ye du sich 
a deal better; besides, ain’t I here to give ye a help, if ye chances to 
need one ?” 

* Well, then, if you will have me tell the story, I have no objection to 
doing so,” said Mr. Ridley. ‘It must be about six years ago that I 
happened to be travelling on this river in the Andrew Jackson steamer, 
of which Captain Thompson was then second officer. There were a good 
many passengers aboard, chiefly men. The weather was splendid, and 
the company most social, so that although steaming up against the 
stream is always slow, our time passed pleasantly enough. We had 
already been three days and a half on our journey from New Orleans, 
and the evening had set in rather dark and misty. Occasional gusts of 
wind foretold a coming storm; but our vessel was large, had powerful 
machinery, and was well found, so that we cared little for being delayed 
a day or two on the passage. In the mean time, the captain continued 
steaming away full speed. Once or twice Captain Thompson had spoken 
to him, saying that he thought as the man at the wheel could scarcely 
see the bows of the vessel it would be better to proceed more cautiously. 
He only answered that it was his business to command the vessel, and 
that he knew well enough what ought to be done. He was hurrying on 
for the purpose of securing certain freights on his return, which were, he 
heard, ready for loading. The supper had just been’ served, the captain 
had come in from the deck to preside at the table, and I was in the act 
of drinking a glass of champagne to my friend Captain Thompson, when 
bang the vessel reeled from stem to stern, the tables and chairs were 
upset, a crash as if everything were going to pieces, and a cracking and 
tt of wood in every direction. ‘ What, in the name of Heaven ! is 
that?’ I cried, for I had not then seen anything like it, and I hope never 
to do so again. ‘Look out, it’s a snag,’ said Captain. Thompson ; and 
sure enough, scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when the top of 
an enormous tree burst right through the floor of the cabin, tearing and 
rending both the lower and upper decks. Such a scene of confusion as 
then ensued you can scarcely conceive. The ladies on board screamed, 
the men rushed about frantically, and the captain seemed as much at a 
loss what to do as any other person on board. 

“ Whilst all this confusion was going on, several of the ship’s company 
had seized one of the boats and rowed away, leaving the rest to their fate. 
‘The other two were at once secured, and, after some consultation, it was 
agreed that the ladies should be sent off at once in one of them, which 
was to return for the other passengers, and that the third boat should, in 
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the mean time, be kept in order, that if the ship settled down, and it was 
found necessary to construct a raft of the loose timber—of which we had 
a quantity on board—it might be ready to be used for the purpose of 
holding the men who would be employed in binding the planks together, _ 
as well as afterwards to help in towing the raft ashore. The second, how- 
ever, had scarcely been away above a quarter of an hour, when we saw 
that there was no danger of the ship sinking. The snag we had struck 
on was deeply embedded in the bottom of the river, and, besides, was 
surrounded by a small island of other trees, either equally sticking fast 
in the mud, or floating locked in the branches of those which were so. 
Our only difficulty was, how would the boat find us again, the night was 
so thick and dark. In this dilemma the captain proposed lighting a 
barrel of tar, and fixing it a little way astern with a chain. This was 
done. The boat returned, took away another batch, and again a third 
and a fourth, with whom went the captain. I was now the only remaining 
passenger on board. We had drawn lots for our passages to the shore in the 
boat. I waited impatiently for the return of the boats. Both were now 
ne, and we had none. Besides myself, there were on board Captain 
hompson, two or three sailors, the second engineer, three stokers, the two 
black stewards, and cook. I was pacing the remnant of the deck impa- 
tiently. - I saw a storm was at hand, and heartily wished to be on shore. 

“ Scarcely, however, had we heard the halloaing of the men on the 
shore to announce the boat’s safe arrival, when the wind burst forth from 
. the south-west with the force of a tornado, and the sky became one sheet 
of fire with the flashing lightnings. ‘It is a good job,’ said Captain 
Thompson, roaring in my ear, ‘ the wind is from the south, up-stream ; 
it won't, at least, shake us loose from our snag.’ But what secured our 
safety in one way, went near to destroy us in another. The wind drove 
the blazing tar-barrel right under our stern, and in a few minutes the 
whole ship was wrapt in flame. Driven forward by the heat, Captain 
Thompson and myself got right out on the point of the prow. There, 
even, we were not safe, so we looked to see if we could not climb on to 
any of the branches about the snag. Close to us there was a huge trunk 
floating backwards and forwards, but held in its place by the other trees 
around it. On this we clambered. One of the men, a negro, followed 
us. The rain then began to fall in a perfect deluge; and we cowered 
down to endeavour to escape its violence. Whilst this rain was pouring 
down there was a momentary lull in the tempest ; but it burst forth again 
with redoubled fury. The flames from the burning ship speedily attacked 
the upper part of the snag. All hope seemed now over, and Captain 
Thompson said to me, ‘I think we’d better jump into the river; I, for 
one, would rather be drowned than roasted alive.’ He was on the point 
of putting this idea into execution , 

* Wall, I dessay,” said Captain Thompson, “thar ain’t a many men 
wouldn’t rather a chosen as I done. ’Cause, mind’ee, swimmin’ in the 
Mississipie ain’t no easy matter. It is, I calkilate, pritty nigh unpossible, 
let alone garfish, alligaturs, et ceterars.” 

“T was just saying, captain,” continued Mr. Ridley, “that you were 
preparing to plunge into the river when our tree heaved away to one 
side, then lurched half over, but its broad branches prevented it from 
turning quite round, and then floated quietly away down the stream. 
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There then we were—we three, in the middle of the Mississippi, one of 
the swiftest and most dangerous rivers in the world, on a night as dark 
as pitch, floating we knew not whither. What would I not have given 
at that moment to have been in the poorest hovel on land; but wishing 
or sighing availed nothing, and thus we passed the whole night. Morn- 
ing brought with it little or no alleviation to our miseries. On both sides 
of us extended interminable swamps, so that to land seemed only to perish 
of want. Our tree, however, kept right in the middle of the current, and 
landing seemed quite out of the question. In this perilous position we 
remained till about three in the afternoon, when a bend in the river caused 
the branches of the tree to catch on the bank. In an instant Captain 
Thompson leaped on to the shore, and holding on by the end of the 
branch, called on me to follow his example. The negro and myself then 
crept along the stem, each trying to get off first, when our struggles gave 
the tree a shake, and the next instant we were both in the water, and 
barely escaped being dragged down by our late raft as it floated once 
more away towards the ocean. At this juncture I should most certainly 
have been drowned had it not been for Captain Thompson, who, seeing 
me sinking, jumped in at the risk of his own life and helped me to reach 
the shore.” 

“°'T warn’t much to du. You'd ha’ done the same by me, I reckon, 
so ye’ll pleese nevir mention on it agin,” broke in Captain Thompson. 

“TI cannot tell you how thankful I was once more to find myself on 
dry land. Bleak, dismal, and barren though the spot where we had 
landed was, it seemed to me a paradise, and poor Ned, the black steward, 
who had escaped along with us, appeared fully to share this sentiment as 
he sat shivering and showing his white teeth on the bank beside us.‘ Now 
came the momentous question, what were we to get to eat? Weapons 
we had none, save three clasp knives and one penknife, my property. 
Whilst we were ruminating over our prospects, and wondering whether 
we should find any roots or berries fit to sustain life, Ned cried out, 
‘Gor A’mighty, massa, I got a line and some hooks in my pocket, and 
p’aps we might cotch sum fishee here.’ This suggestion gave us new 
life. Ned was despatched to find some bait, which he quickly did. Cap- 
tain Thompson, in the mean time, cut a wand for a fishing-rod, and in 
half an hour afterwards had two or three fine fish lying on the bank at 
his feet. The setting sun was already shining clear and hot; in his rays 
Ned dried the tinder in his box, struck a light with his flint and steel, 
and it had not been dark above an hour when we sat down to a capital 
supper of broiled fish, to which, I can assure you, we all did the greatest 
honour. 

“The next morning we started off down stream; but before night 
found that we could not proceed farther on account of the levée being 
broken, so that we were forced to walk all round one of the large bayous. 
This journey occupied us three days ; and a sad time we had of it, some- 
times crossing deep swamps grown over with hemlocks, and almost dark 
in the middle of the day, their slimy waters alive with alligators, toads, 
newts, and snakes, many of them deadly. On the evening of the fourth 
day we saw in the distance the smoke of human habitations, and a few 
hours’ walking brought us to the house of an hospitable planter, who sup- 
plied all our wants, and gave us the means of reaching Natchez, from 
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which we took ship to New Orleans, where I had friends and a credit on 
a banker; but what I owed on that journey to Captain Thompson’s 
kindness I cannot express, and shall never be able to repay.” 

* Now hear to that. Didn’t I owe you the means of gettin’ to home, 
and don’t ye call that nothin’? Why, bless ye, didn’t ye give me two 
hunder dollars loan’d, and tell’d me to pay ye ’em baick when I could 
easy, but never to mind about it. Oh! I ain’t sich a squirt as fur to go 
fur to forget your kindness to me; I on’y wish them poor fellows as we 
left aboard, and has becomed feed fur them alligaturs and fishes, had had 
as good a luck, that I do, Mr. Ridley—blowed if I don’t.” 

“Wall, there’s supper-gong, I du declar’,” said the old farmer, “‘ and 
we ain’t had none o’ your stories yet, captin. Anyhow, that un we’ve 
heerd ain’t a bad un, noways ye likes to take it.” 

“Tu coorse it is the supper-gong, daddy ; but I don’t go aboard no 
more, need you, till one, ’cause if ye du ye won’t git much sleepin’, I 
reckon; so, arter we’re done feedin’, I’ll jist put the steam on and give 
ye a screed; and I hope, Mr. Ridley, ye’re goin’ along wi’ us, in which 
case yell set down too.” 

“ Yes, captain, I intended going by your steamer if I could, and I am 
only too happy to think that I am able to do so.” 


THE SIGNAL FLAG.* 


COMPOSED BY A MEMBER OF THE SIGNAL CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, JANUARY, 1863, 


THERE is a flag as yet unsung, 
A banner bright and fair, 
That speaks by waves to right and left 
Through Heaven’s ambient air. 
The sage may view, the scholar con, 
And wondering urchins stare, 
But naught they'll learn from the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Southern Rights, hurrah ! 
Hurrah for the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square ! 


* The “Signal Corps” was organised in the Confederate States for the purpose 
of establishing communication by signals between distant points. The telegraph- 
ing is done by means of flags by day, and torches by night. Most of the flags are 
white, with a red square in the centre. The secret of the telegraphing by means 


of a flag held in the hand and waved right and left, is a considerable puzzle to the 
uninitiated. 
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To comrades, though far, far away, 
Who watch with anxious eye, 
These secret signs an import bear 
When waved against the sky. 
As quick as thought, as swift as light, 
The airy symbols there, 
Are caught and read from the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! &c. &. 


When armed hosts in serried ranks 

Sweep forward to the fray, 

The signal flag is waving there 

To point the victor’s way. 

From hill to hill, from crag to crag, 

The winged word to bear, 

That gave a name to the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! &. &. 


When night draws o’er the wearied earth 
Her cloak of sable hue, 
And bids go dream of home and friends 
The soldier staunch and true. 
Held high aloft, and burning bright 
A torch tells by its glare, 
That they’re on the watch with the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! &. &. 


Then let us hope, when war is o’er, 
And from all peril free, 
We stand and boast ourselves with truth 
A great Confederacy. 
That midst war’s recollections oft 
We too may claim a share, 
As we fondly think of the bonnie White Flag 
That bears a crimson square. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! &c. &e. 
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THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 
By a Crimean OFFICER. 


Tuerz is little chance of contemporaneous history ever being final ; 
men’s blood must be cooled by some fifty years at least before the pen 
can be held with impartiality ; no amount of passion, or prejudice, or 

rsonality, can forestal the verdict of posterity ; but the advantage is 
incalculable when a gan of any note is prompted to proclaim in his own 
day the history of events and their causes, with the award of praise or 
blame which to his conception is due. However wrong, it is at least a 
challenge to truth. Nevertheless, such a composition can hardly rise to 
be more than personal narrative, and as such be tendered in evidence to 
the final historian, who may smile over the pretentious labels successively 
adopted by M. Bazancourt and Mr. Kinglake. 

Mr. Kinglake had a great task before him, independent of the work 
implied in the title. Lady Raglan having entrusted him with all her 
husband’s papers and correspondence, it was his especial duty to restore 
to its niehe of honour the reputation which for the last few years has 
lain under a cloud, to recover also a living man’s reputation, which in 
Sir Richard Airey was inseparable from his chief’s: and to bring the 
weight of a judgment eight years suspended, to these objects, and to 
the assistance of public opinion. That such men as Lord Raglan and 
Sir Richard Airey should have been so lightly overturned and left scorn- 
fully behind, affords au unpleasant comment on the justice of free press 
government. It is true a great deal of allowance must be made for the 
novelty of position which forty years accumulated power enabled this 
Estate to arrogate on the field of battle; chafing wall a false position, 
caused by the questionable advantage of its presence, it was rabid, un- 
scrupulous, unjust, violent, but victorious. The principal victims offered 
in sacrifice were Lord Raglan and Sir Richard Airey, who fell to the 
triumph of the press in token of its successful struggle in a new and 
comparatively hitherto unassailed region. Since those days the press on 
the battle-field has learnt moderation, and will probably subscribe to the 
wrong done in the first flush of success. Sir Colin Campbell, profiting 
by his Crimean experience, took care of himself in India. In the Crimea 
foremost of military zealots, he was perpetually urging Lord Raglan to 
ship off there and then whatever bore likeness to a war correspondent. 
In India, when the complex question again arose, the transport of fury 
was with difficulty perhaps gulped; but the great offender among all 
war correspondents was, upon arrival, warmly shaken by both hands, and 
confidentially installed as a recognised member of head-quarters. Well, 
Lord Clyde lives, and there is Lord Raglan, mutilated in the past, whom 
every one, aware of the facts of the Crimea, had looked to these volumes 
to restore. To such, the first volume will bring indignation, and the 
second grief, while the public, after its first infatuation over the merit of 
the composition, will stoutly repudiate the history. It is understood 
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that the second of these volumes was originally the first ; in fact, that 
two or three years ago it was actually in type as such, when the author, 
in a fatal moment, was advised to prefix a political preliminary, upon 
which there was a change of publishers, and the result now is the present 
first volume, a huge digressive pamphlet filled with personality, and in 
no way relating to the professed subject. Lord Raglan is again immo- 
lated, this time to the moral obliquity of a friend. Mr. Kinglake had 
no more business to appropriate Lord Raglan’s papers to this private 
political adventure than the French emperor, according to all private law 
of honour, to usurp the throne of France. Both will probably urge 
public weal, but with the responsibility of the undertaking must rest the 
gravest imputation of motive. 

The history of the Invasion of the Crimea is but a name given to one 
of the most passionate political assaults that has ever been issued from 
the press. Its fearlessness no one will deny, neither can its sincerity be 
questioned. Mr. Kinglake writes with the air of a man who deserves a 
brass statue, or like some Savonarola denouncing a Borgia. Every one 
knew before this publication that Mr. Kinglake loathed the French 
emperor, that he stood greedy for the silliest hoax the Faubourg St. 
Germain could invent ; that on July 12, 1860, in the face of the British 
Parliament, he proclaimed his couhiliay in the following words : “ I assert 
that at the second meeting at Villafranca the Emperor of the French 
proposed to the Emperor Francis Joseph to give him back Lombardy 
upon condition that Austria should acquiesce in operations which he then 
intended to attempt on the Rhine;” and that he did not perceive any- 
thing ludicrous in this statement, but no one could have imagined that 
this predisposition would have led him to commit excesses on the pages 
of history such as becomes almost a national slur. 

The principal object of the work before us is to inflict damage on the 
Emperor of the French. This is fulfilled with no common abuse, but 
with the living force, the deep-studied system of relentless hate. The 
reader is told, at p. 284, vol. i.: “It is a maxim of French politics that, 
happen what may, a man seeking to be a ruler of France must not be 
ridiculous.” Accordingly, Mr. Kinglake makes it his one effort that the 
mark left on his prey shall be chiefly of derision—Mephistophiles cold 
and repulsive, but with a large portion of thé poor buffoon in his natare 
—he will acquit him of any atrocity likely to inspire the counteraction of 
awe, as on the 4th of December, 1851, when, during the time of the 
massacres, he sinks him to the position of “ Monsieur Morny’s candi- 
date,”’ a kind of Oliver Twist to a gang of burglars, or represents him as 
“hugging the knees of his soldiers,” or, in any moment of danger, 
suffuses his skin “with a greenish hue,” but at other times, with equal 
concern, meshes every movement in guilt; and if for a moment some 
action occurs, not seemingly inseparable from evil, Mr. Kinglake appears 
to unlock the motive and reveal the depth of intrigue. In fact, the book 
is a plot. Mr. Kinglake is one of those few men who perceive an eternal 
conspiracy in daily life; cleverly and laboriously he has woven a story in- 
tricate and finished as any of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s. He has his villain 
aforesaid, revengeful virtue in pursuit, a merry man who pulls the strings, 
a mountebank, and a pleasant balance of good men and rascals. There 
is strong temptation to resign oneself utterly to the romantic stream upon 
which-the author himself is so tumultuously borne. Under his spell 
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comes swift introspection of the hearts of emperors, kings, and councillors, 
all the strange secret motives which men hardly reveal to themselves, but 
which cause the irregular circumstances of life, are laid bare by a master 
spirit. These are subtle surface strokes, pungent traits of character, such 
timely and tell-tale disclosures that the unfortunate victim, be he leviathan 
or pigmy, can only quiver hopelessly naked in the hands of his showman. 
For portrayal of character and mental analysis the author is unsurpassed, 
that is, giving still rein to our fancy and ceding to historical description 
the province of creation. As such, the portraits of Louis Napoleon, the 
Czar, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone, 
must hang for ever; while on the other hand, for vivid narrative and 
graphic sketches, there are incidents in the battle of Alma, and accounts 
of particular struggles and photographs of particular men, which are simple 
masterpieces in the English language. It is when the reader arrives at 
this latter part, and is impressed with the author’s unmistakable power of 
conveying battle scenes to the eye, of describing the blind onslaughts and 
irregular frays—as, for instance, when he fetches straight from the smoke 
and the death “ that dim mystic region which divides contending soldiery,” 
with numberless other passages which will be referred to in their order, 
that the feeling of deep mortification comes, all this should be lost. and 
be in a. few short‘years as if never written! For the public and posterity 
can only judge of the whole, and will not be at pains to discriminate be- 
tween the false and the real, between the hideous libel and the loyal pic- 
ture; in vain the actors of the Crimean campaign may come forward and 
say, ‘‘ The story as regards the English is true, the description is life- 
like,” justice will refuse all hearing to the author of “ ‘Transactions which 
brought on the War,” and who, even in the “ History of the Invasion,” 
conceives it necessary to maintain English honour at French expense. 

It may be very well to treat Monsieur Bazancourt with lofty contempt 
as the mere scribe of a despot, but allowing for natural French strut, 
there is throughout his work a spirit of regard and courtesy for the Eng- 
lish, with so fair an avowal of what we did, that the memory of it, while 
in the hands of Mr. Kinglake, causes the cheek to tingle with shame. 
The latter misses no occasion to depreciate our allies,* spares against them 


* That of the French having, in the night previous to disembarking on the 
Crimea, surreptitiously misplaced the buoy which was to define the landing-space 
of the allied armies, is a fair instance of the malevolence to which the author per. . 
mits himself to descend. Even if it were true that, at the dead of night, French 
officers committed the paltry and treacherous deed here charged (vol. ii. p. 168), 
the ugly story might as well have been allowed to sleep. Mons. Bazancourt, in 
his book, did not think it necessary to throw up the unworthy counsels of Sir de 
Lacy Evans on the evening of the battle of Inkermann, which deeply affected the 
French, and had been made public in “ Letters from Head-quarters;” but Mr. 
Kinglake, for the first time, and on his own solitary assertion, brings a charge 
not less ignominious than this would have been. But it is a naval subject, and, 
if true, should be known by naval men. Captain Mends, of the “sleepless ~~ 
memnon,” has addressed a letter to the Times repudiating the whole story. ty) 
fitter man could have spoken. The Saturday Review, which has undertaken to 
tout for Mr. Kinglake’s work, derided this evidence as soon as it appeared da- 
maging to its advocacy: yet a few days previous it reproved the Times reviewer 
for not having waited till this same evidence was given—while expressing a desire 
to do so itself! This sort of censorship can hardly be said to “ grace the literary 
judgment-seat.” From what has been adduced it is clear that if any buoy was 
placed at all, it was done so by a French vessel upon some private understanding 
between the two in-shore admirals, Lyons and Bruat—in which case there must 
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no charge, however ignominious, and is not even above questioning their 
courage in the field. To speak fairly, the title of this book is a mis- 
nomer ; it would have been more appropriately a “ History of Feuds with 
the French.” From the sovereign—branded as coward, traitor, and liar 
—down to the affrighted French aide-de-camp, who, in the midst of battle, 
came “panting to the side Lord Raglan’s stirrup” for help—all of the 
nation hitherto known as unsullied in military fame, as foremost in glory, 
and most worthy of English arms—are dismissed with supercilious con- 
tempt, except, be it remembered, the favoured Orleanist coterie, upon 
whose judgment and evidence the historian relies with the same implicit 
faith, and with about the same implicit wisdom, as he here represents the 
Emperor Nicholas to have relied on the clique formed by Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and the Peace party of 1853. After this book—and from 
an English member of parliament—there can be no further remonstrance 
about the French political writers lightly stirring up bad blood; the ad- 
dresses of ‘the French colonels in the Moniteur become sportive amity 
compared with the wild defamation here vented. Mr. Kinglake ma 
reply that he aims alone at an isolated gang who have usurped the Fren 
throne; but if the tenor of the fourteenth chapter be true, which makes 
the President vile among men, how far viler does it make France among 
nations ! 

This, however, is what remains a question, towards the solution of 
which, as well as the general veracity of the work, our remarks will now 
tend, while accompanying the author’s text. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the latter, which is pruned and polished like one of Tenny- 
son’s poems; perhaps labour is its principal characteristic—there is 
laboured polish, laboured exhaustiveness, and even laboured morality. 
The labour, however, is expended on no fitful gleams of inspiration: there 
are few pages which do not contain passages admirable in one way or 
an other. 

The sources from which he draws his narrative are, firstly, Lord 
Raglan’s papers ; secondly, the Eastern papers; thirdly, oral and written 
evidence, the latter being, according to the author, almost too abundant. 
In addition, a French officer of great experience was despatched to this 
country (ignorant, probably, that it was to assist in the defamation of his 
own) with instructions to impart ample statements respecting the opera- 
have been discretionary power in the hands of the latter. This power was used 
by Admiral Bruat in a way (while giving ample room for the French) to allow, 
it so happened, a far better landing-place for the English. It is not necessary to 
invoke defunct authority to prove this. According to the first understanding the 
fleets and armies would have been dangerously clubbed. If Lord Lyons had 
been in Admiral Bruat’s position, he would doubtless have made the same change, 
The production of Lord Raglan’s letter by no means justifies the officious, and, 
as worded, infamous charge this simple matter has been converted into. It is 
valuable as implying the evidence of Lord Lyons. Lord Raglan himself can of 
course be no witness in the case, and Lord Lyons would never have stooped in 
“cold retrospection” to confirm, far less to publish, what could have been at most 
but a private and hasty suspicion, while Lord Raglan was about the very last 
or on earth to do so forhim. The letter is unmistakably, therefore, in wrong 

ds. Moreover, admitting these chiefs to be other than they were, this is a 
question of detail, and Lord Lyons, whose large and general grasp was admirable, 
in fact, that. of real genius, had no knowledge of detail, and—fully aware of it— 


deputed the same unreservedly to his flag-captain, Captain Mends, or to his 
secretary, Mr. Cleeve. 
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tions of the French army, while from Russia came the narratives of the 
three divisional generals who served under Mentschikoff. These materials 
Mr. Kinglake has carefully worked up, still gathering as he worked, so 
that he says : 

“It is not without a kind of reluctance that I pass from the tranquil 
state of one who is absorbing the truth to that of a man who at last stands 
up and declares it. But the time has now come.” 

The attitude of the British public during the war, as a main feature, 
he loses no time in remarking : 

“ What they hoped,” he says, “ and what they feared in all these trials, 
what they thought, what they felt, what they saw, what they heard—nay, 
even what they were planning against the enemy—they uttered aloud in 
the face of the world; and thence it happened that one of the chief 
features of the struggle was the demeanour of a free and impetuous people 
in time of war.” 

Travelling to the Continent, Mr. Kinglake then begins his incanta- 
tions. The simple law of self-defence is mystified into a sort of abstruse 
state doctrine under the name of “ Usage,” the history of which he elabo- 
rately traces. While striving to invest it with some higher and more 
awful character, Mr. Kinglake demonstrates how very simple is the subject 
he would teach us upon, and how purely one of common expediency. It 
is the mission of “* Usage,” he states, to watch over the general safety of 
nations, and if a power fail in this duty, the moral degradation is speedily 
followed by “ disasters of such a kind as to be capable of being expressed 
in arithmetic.” 

He exemplifies this in the case of Prussia in 1805, who, remaining pas- 
sive when Napoleon fell upon Austria, suffered, in consequence, shame and 

‘ruin in the autumn of 1806; while on the opposite page stands arithmetic 
singularly at fault in expression of the disasters which befel England and 
France for submitting to the spoliation of Cracow. It requires no pro- 
found exposition to show that a state will do that which it thinks best for 
itself: the interests of France and England were not deeply enough in- 
volved in the case of Cracow to warrant an appeal to arms; besides, Mr. 
Kinglake would have shuddered at such an alliance. The interest of 
Prussia seemed to her statesmen in 1805, and again in 1859, best con- 
sulted by a posture of neutrality, and upon some such feeling of expediency 
such questions will always be decided. The historian may promulgate 
canons of Usage for Europe, but each state at the critical time will be 
found to have a canon of its own. 

The ostensible object of this chapter on Usage is to whet the jealousy 
of the reader against Russia, but, in reality, every word is levelled at the 
French Empire. Freeing oneself from Mr. Kinglake’s web, the reflection 
arising will rest on the dereliction of the German powers, who transferred 
in 1854 the custody of their interests to England and France. Next to 
the ambition of the Czar, this was the principal cause of the Crimean war, 
combined with the jealousy of France, the traditional policy of England 
in the East, intensified in the person of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
lastly, though not least, the want of plain words at the outset. This war 
Mr. Kinglake, in common with (though it need hardly be said on different 
grounds) the Manchester party, bitterly decries, but at the same time in- 
consistently lauds the policy and the “ presence” which rendered it 
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unavoidable. This is not the place to enter upon a review of English policy 
in the East; but, without pretending to involve the views of this Magazine, 
the writer has always lacked reverence for the oracles of the British tripod 
at Pera. Not that he would raise the question as to whether it is the 
mission of civilisation to absorb barbarism, but there may be surely some 
misgiving as to the infallibility of a creed whose Hierophant is driven to 
cite a passage so remote and romantic as the following: 

“ The people at large were not accustomed to turn their minds in this 
direction ; but the ‘ Eastern question,’ as it was called, had become con- 
secrated by its descent through a great lineage of statesmen, and the 
traditions of the Foreign Office were reinforced by English travellers; for 
these men, going to Eastern countries in early life, and becoming charmed 
with their glimpse of the grand, simple, violent world they had read of in 
their Bibles, used soon to grow interested in the diplomatic strife always 
going on at Constantinople ; and then, coming home, they brought back 
with their chibouques and their scimitars a zeal for the cause of Turkey 
which did not fail to find utterance in parliament. In process of time the 
accumulated counsels of these travellers, coming in aid of diplomatists and 
statesmen, put straight the deflection which had been caused by a romantic 
sympathy with the Greek insurgents, and it may be said that after the 
year 1833 the Eastern policy of England was brought back into its 
ancient channel.” 

This, in plain language, means that ‘‘ Edthen” was an improvement on 
the “Giaour” and “ Childe Harold ;” that while Lord Byron’s polities 
were twisted by contemplation of the “ Parthenon,” Mr. Kinglake’s are 
chastened by the fumes of the chibouque. It is as well, perhaps, there 
should be some Oriental halo to lighten the way through the diplomatic 


mazes which led to war. ‘The wrangle over the shrines at Jerusalem is — 


about as edifying as the conflict of the Syrian and Egyptian factions at 
Ephesus in the fifth century, when the city of the Virgin “ was defiled 
with rage and clamour,” and the “ rival synods darted anathemas and ex- 
communications from their spiritual engines.” The difference in this cen- 


tury was that the engines were diplomatic instead of spiritual, the main | 


object of their conflict being, not the keys of heaven, but the key of the 
great door of the Church of Bethlehem. Mr. Kinglake declares that the 
French President (then, by the way, a constitutional representative of 
French policy), in “cold blood,” took up the cause of the Latins, and 
began “to apply it as a wedge for sundering the peace of the world ;” 
but as in the previous page he says that the Greeks, “keenly supported 
by Russia, obtained from the Turkish government several firmans, which 
granted them advantages in derogation of the treaty with France,” it 
may be concluded that the moment had arrived when it was incumbent 
to make a stand against further encroachment—a religious encroachment 
with a political end, thus pictured by Mr. Kinglake: “A crowd of 
monks with bare foreheads stood quarrelling for a key at the sunny gates 
of a church in Palestine, but beyond and above, towering high in the 
misty north, men saw the ambition of the Czars.” 

' It seems the French did not persist in claiming the letter of their 
treaty, but they supported the Latins in the demand for a key of the 
church, and in their right to place a silver star in the sanctuary of the 
Nativity. This the Greeks hotly opposed, and the wretched Porte, in 
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its desire to appease and satisfy both parties, fell into mere trickery and 
evasion ; at last a calm Mahometan, “ Afif Bey,” was sent to Jerusalem 
to temporise, as best he might, between the angry churches. His final 
instructions were favourable to the Latins; he pt Arcee therefore, to 
lighten the blow to the Greeks by a preliminary discomfiture bestowed 
on their enemies, the infliction of which was preceded by a pacifying 
oration in the Church of the Resurrection. A curious spectacle must 
have been afforded to the contemptuous Mussulmans forming Afif Bey’s 
suite, when the Sultan’s order commanding that the Greek altar and its 
ornaments at the Church of the Virgin near Gethsemane should remain 
undisturbed ; and the Latins thereupon “broke out in loud exclamations 
of the impossibility of celebrating mass upon a schismatic slab of marble 
with a covering of silk and gold, instead of plain linen, among schismatic 
vases, and before a crucifix which has the feet separated, instead of one 
nailed over the other.” The Latin howl certainly did afford much solace 
to the Greeks, but not sufficiently to prevent their observing that the 
main object of their meeting, the promised reading of a firman ratifying 
all Greek privileges, had been eraftily eluded. The “calm Mahometan” 
had availed himself of the riot to escape to his quarters, where, pursued 
and driven to bay by M. Basily, the Russian consul-general, he was 
oblige: to confess that the firman was cancelled. If there was any doubt 
as to which sect was in the ascendant, it was soon solved by the Lines 
of the key of the church to the Latins, and by the installation of the 
star in the sanctuary. The Russian reply was the advance of one hundred 
and forty-four thousand men to the Danubian frontier. 

This is the first phase in the series of transactions that led to the war. 
Mr. Kinglake then with a friendly touch describes the religious ambition 
of Russia : 

‘* Love of country and devotion to the Church had become so closely 
welded into one engrossing sentiment, that good Muscovites could not 
sever the one idea from the other; and although they were by nature a 
kind and good-humoured race of men, they were fierce in the matter of 


' their religion. They had heard of infidels who had torn down the 


crosses from the churches of Christ, and possessed themselves of the 
great city, the capital of the orthodox Church; and, as far as they could 
judge, it would be a work of piety, with the permission of the Czar, 
their father, to slaughter and extirpate the Turks. But this was not all. 
They knew that in the Turkish dominions there were ten or fourteen 
millions of men holding exactly the same faith as themselves, who were 
kept down in thraldom by the Moslems, and they had heard tales of the 
sufferings of those of their brethren which seemed to call for vengeance. 
The very indulgence with which the Turks had allowed these Christians 
to have a distinct corporate existence in the empire gave weight to their 
prayers ; for, instead of being only a disorganised multitude of sufferers, 
they seemed to be, as it were, a suppliant nation, ever kneeling before 
the - Czar, and imploring him to deliver them from their captivity.” 
The first of Mr. Kinglake’s medallions is then struck off, and the 
Emperor Nicholas lies before the reader. The character given is the 
geod one. A man whose naturally despotic character, heightened by 
is inheritance, was the same sort of creature as one of the old Roman 
emperors, of magnificent whims rather than any solid ambition. Through- 
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out the Eastern question he behaved more with the petulance of frus- 
trated caprice than with the patience of well-digested aim. His regard 
and esteem for the English people were proverbial, and we are the more 
drawn to him by being told that his ideal of human character was that 
of the Duke of Wellington. He also appreciated the power of England, 
saying, “ When we” (Russia and England) “are agreed, I am quite 
without anxiety as to the West of Europe : it is immaterial what the 
others may think or do.” With this regard he did not, however, appre- 
ciate the political condition of England ; he did not understand that this 
country has for many years been in a state, so to speak, of territorial 
surfeit. His mind being purely geographical in its views, was content 
to read England from a mere glance at the map; the grandeur of our 
possessions was at once an attraction and a clue. He did not know that 
we had revised our political creed, that the surfeit had engendered . 
honesty; that, in fact, we had become respectable. His offer of Egypt 
and Candia in exchange for our acquiescence if not alliance in his designs 
on Turkey showed singular ignorance of the present English character, 
but seems to destroy one of Mr. Kinglake’s principal causes of the war 
—namely, that the Czar interpreted England, through the medium of 
the Peace party, as a purely pacific power. Such an offer as was made 
through Sir Hamilton Seymour implied a very different view of English 
propensity : it is not likely that the confederate sought in a policy of 
conquest and violent change would be recommended by any lamb-like 
quality. But this is only part of Mr. Kinglake’s habit of saddling the 
blame where he wishes it to lie. He is quite right in perceiving the 
shallowness of this party, but he is wrong in an over-estimate of its im- 
portance, at least at this part of his work, for later he reduces the Peace 
party to insignificance. That the war should have resulted from a Peace 
party is a not less fanciful conjecture than that the Great Exhibition of 
1851 should have partly emanated from a War party, or from “a hope 
lurking in the secret hearts of many who were weary of a tame life that 
it would be fruitful of animating tumults.” On the other hand, as the 
“ cathedral of glass climbed high over the stately elms of Knightsbridge, 
enclosing them, as it were, in a casket the work of men’s hands,” 
foreigners saw in it a solemn renunciation of all such dominion as rests 
upon force, except an itinerant preacher reverently quoted as denouncing 
the work, and foretelling “ wars” and “ judgments.” 

It was in January, 1853, that the Emperor Nicholas’s celebrated 
conversation took place with Sir Hamilton Seymour. The mode in 
which it was received by the English government rendered an alliance 
in that quarter hopeless, though (for the want of plain speaking) Eng- 
land did not seem to refuse a negative position. The concession of the 
Porte on the Montenegro question also dividing the interests of Austria 
and Russia, the Emperor then fell back on ‘his solitary schemes, and 
confined himself to the ready-made dispute of the shrines. Prince 
Mentschikoff, “charged to coerce not to persuade,” heralded by the 
arrival of staff officers, ‘‘ surrounded with pomp and supported by the 
silent menace of fleets equipped and battalions marching on the Danube,” 
entered the palace of the Russian embassy at Constantinople. The 
panic in the Divan upon this arrival was great, especially as Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, known at St. Petersburg as the “English Sultan,” 
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was absent, and all the Porte could do was to bring its tribulation to the 
feet of his viceroy, Colonel Rose, who thought matters sufficiently grave 
to warrant calling up the British fleet from Malta, Our own govern- 
ment cancelled Colonel Rose’s requisition, but the French confirmed his 
opinion by ordering their own fleet to Salamis Bay. 

Far more powerful than the English fleet, and by no means less hostile 
to Russia, was the arrival of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, of whom the 
author says: 

“ How to negotiate with a perfected skill never degenerating into 
craft, how to form such a scheme of policy that his country might be 
brought to adopt it without swerving, and how to pursue this always, 
promoting it steadily abroad, and gradually forcing the home-government 
to go all lengths in its support, this he knew ; and he was, moreover, so 
gifted by nature that, whether men studied his despatches, or whether 
they listened to his spoken words, or whether they were only bystanders 
caught and fascinated by the grace of his presence, they could scarcely 
help thinking that, if the English nation was to be maintained in peace 
or drawn into war by the will of a single mortal, there was no man who 
looked so worthy to fix its destiny as Sir Stratford Canning. He had 
faults which made him an imperfect Christian, for his temper was 
fierce, and his assertion of self was so closely involved in his conflicts, that 
he followed up his opinions with his feelings and with the whole strength 
of his imperious nature. But his fierce temper being always under con- 
trol when purposes of state so required, was far from being an infirmity, 
and was rather a weapon of exceeding sharpness, for it was so wielded by 
him as to have more tendency to cause dread and surrender than to 
generate resistance. Then, too, every judgment which he pronounced 
was enfolded in words so complete, as tq exclude the idea that it could 
ever be varied, and to convey, therefore, the idea of duration. As though 

ielding to fate itself, the Turkish mind used to bend and fall down before 
im.” 

Lord Stratford, in fact, personified the ideal type of Oriental diplomacy. 
He was both loved and feared; his influence among the Turks was un- 
bounded, but at the same time, while chastening them himself, he 
“was dangerous to any other man who came seeking to hurt his 
children.” Belonging by tradition to the Canning school of diplomacy, 
which requires a never-ceasing jealousy and opposition to France, he 
found himself at the ouly capital in the world where there was a more 
formidable power than hers. His sway, otherwise paramount, was 
threatened alone by Russia; the whole apparatus of Eastern diplomacy 
was accordingly arranged in silent opposition to this power. Whatever 
hopes, therefore, were placed in the forthcoming negotiations with which 
Lord Stratford was charged, it would appear that any arising from 
mutual concession were renounced with his appointment. Fitly the 
central figure of the groups now assembling at Constantinople, Mr. 
Kinglake may well be pardoned his homage to the man whom few have 
approached without fascination and regard: his talent, his appearance, 


his personal charm, all tend to convey a sense of symmetry which the © 


impressionable historian must long submissively to enrol; but when, at a 
critical juncture, the negotiator’s arrival is likened to the “ angry return 
of a king whose realm had been suffered to fall into danger,” the sense of 
effect is chilled by the danger involved. 
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Nevertheless, this may be only a portion of that perilous exaltation 
with which Mr. Kinglake invests his friends. For a time the “stately 
mediation” on the Jerusalem dispute promised well, the key and the star 
could but remain where they were, but the question of precedence be- 
tween the Latin and Greek congregations, which had likewise come 
forward, was solved, by a quibble, in favour of the latter, with the prudent 
interposition of an Armenian congregation, as a sort of buffer between 
probable combatants. What interrupted this was, according to one 
version, a want of clear understanding between Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe and Prince Mentschikoff: the latter was under the impression that 
Lord Stratford partially acquiesced in his demands; according to another 
version, and to the author’s surmise, was an alteration in the tenor of 
secret despatches from St. Petersburg, a page of which is here impro- 
vised. 

Whichever of these two versions is most accurate, it is undoubted that 
at this time Prince Mentschikoff commenced to bluster, and the cause 
was narrowed to the demand on the part of Russia of what Lord Strat- 
ford considered not less than a Greek protectorate. Invigorated and 
counselled by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, this the Porte refused to 

ant. 
one At every step of his negotiation Prince Mentschikoff encountered an 
adversary always courteous, always moderate, but cold, steadfast, wary, 
and seeming as though he looked to the day when, perhaps, he might 
wreak cruel vengeance. Who this was the prince now knew, and he, 

erhaps, began to understand the nature of the torment inflicted upon 
bis imperial master by the bare utterance of the one hated name :’’—the 
old familiar enemy whom the Czar had once refused to receive as the 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Prince Mentschikoff was no match for his opponent. He continued 
more and more to put himself in the wrong. It is as well to remark 
here that the duel was confined entirely to the Russian and English 
ambassadors. Mr. Kinglake lacks power of unity; he becomes absorbed 
in scenes, and forgets the entirety of his aim. The Emperor of the 
French has as little to do now with the immediate diplomatic transactions 
leading to war (notwithstanding that he was the arch-conspirator of the 
plot) as the Emperor of China: the tone, spirit, burden of them was 
voluntarily assumed by the English representative, in whose hands the 
Sultan was as the king, his ministers as the pawns of a chess-board. 
There is something painful in the solemnity with which at one time the 
effete Caliph is pulled out from his women and thrust on the scene, while 
the ceremony of recording the votes of the great council of the Porte, 
forty-two against three, borders on burlesque. Lord Stratford was, how- 
ever, careful, from time to time, to assemble the three representatives of 
the great — and obtain a tacit approval of his er so but the 
counsels of the ‘“ grave import,” advising a weak power to resist a strong 
one, were solely those of our own ambassador, and with England, there- 
fore, primarily rested the duty of defence. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XII. 


Ir was, after all, a fortunate thing for Grimshaw that he issued from 
the Brent more hke a mud-lark than a respectable stockbroker, for it 
effectually prevented Loftus Tippy from recognising him; and recogni- 
tion at such a moment would have been fatal to all his hopes. 

The gallant Colonel had risen from his knees when Arabella left the 
room, and, after leisurely surveying his image in a looking-glass and 
settling his wig, which, in the energy of his declaration of love, had got 
awry, hhad stepped out on the lawn to ascertain the cause of her sudden 
flight. He now saw her returning to the house, holding, at arms’-length, 
a very dirty little blubbering boy, and followed by a still dirtier full- 
grown man. 

“Gracious Gawd! Miss Hawdback!” he exclaimed, “ what is the 
mattar? Who is that hawrid child, and—aw—that dredfle person?” 

“ The horrid child,” said Arabella, laughing, “is a good-for-nothin 
nephew of mine, who has thought proper to tumble into the river ond 
make himself the pickle you see. This gentleman, who saved him from 
being drowned, is a stranger whose name I have not the pleasure of 
knowing.” 

Grimshaw coloured beneath his mud as he replied, “ My name is 
Manners.” 

“ Mannars!” echoed Loftus Tippy, putting his perfumed handkerchief 
to his face: “ very bad mannars to come so near a lady in such a condi- 
tian! Have the goodness—aw—to keep a little farther off” 

The insolence of this speech was unnoticed by Grimshaw in his delight 
at escaping detection, but Arabella observed upon it: 

“Upon my word, Colonel Tippy,” she said, “I think you might be 
more polite to a gentleman who has just rendered my family so great a 
service ; though, indeed,” she added, giving the Limb a good shake, “ I 
question whether this little wretch’s life is worth preserving. Here, 
Emma”—to a maid-servant, whom she saw approaching—“ take Master 
Tom to the nursery; undress and wash him, and put him to bed; and, 
mind, he is to have no supper !”” 
‘ “— won’t go!” said the Limb. “If she comes near me, I'll kick 
er !”” 

He kept his word, but the young woman was strong and resolute, and 
rather dragged than led him away. As he disappeared behind the angle 
of the building, a prolonged howl was ened result of a sound cuff 
administered by outraged Emma. 

Arabella then turned to Grimshaw. 


“If you will come with me, Mr. Manners,” she said, “I will show you 
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to papa’s dressing-room, where you will find everything you want—for 
the present.” 

‘“‘T wish you good mawning, Miss Hawdback,” said Loftus Tippy, still 
holding his handkerchief before his face. 

“ Good morning, Colonel Tippy,” replied Arabella, without turning 
her head. 

In the seventh Heaven of delight, Grimshaw accompanied Arabella. 
Not only was he favourably considered by the great fishmonger’s fair 
daughter, but the man he detested, and whom he suspected of being his 
rival, was snubbed before his eyes. 

“ Upon my onnar,” ejaculated Loftus Tippy, as he moved off in the 
opposite direction, “ that littlk—aw—Mawmaid gives herself airs! How 
carsid unlucky that little devvle of a baay making such a noise when he 
fell in the riv-var! Caused quite a revulsian of—aw—feeling. Who, I 
wondar, is that great hulking fellar! I have seen somebody like him 
somewhar, but—aw—I nevvar smelt such a disgusting person. It is 
impossible I can know anything about him. No! Except—aw—the 
Dook’s brothar—I know nobody of the name of Mannars!” 

Deriving what consolation he might from this aristocratic conclusion, 
Loftus Tippy took a short cut to his carriage, and greatly to his satis- 
faction Grimshaw heard the wheels of the mail-phaeton grinding the 
gravel till the sound was lost beyond the precincts of Conger Hall. He 
had by this time reached the back entrance of the house, and, still piloted 
by Arabella, ascended to the first floor. Here she pointed out Mr. Hard- 
back’s dressing-room, and took leave, saying that the “something hot’ 
should be speedily sent in the shape of brandy-and-water. 

Grimshaw had, indeed, scarcely divested himself of some of his muddy 
habiliments, before a gentle tap at the door announced the promised re- 
freshment. 

The bearer of it was Emma, the recent custodian of the Limb, rosier, 
— than usual, from the exertion of controlling that imp, whom she 

ad consigned to the charge of others to wait on the strange gentleman. 
She was a pretty, dark-haired girl, with an excessively smart flat cap and 
streamers, perched at the back of her head, which gave her a very pic- 
turesque appearance. . 

*‘1 am quite ashamed,” said Grimshaw, whose tongue was never tied 
by embarrassment in addressing one of Emma’s station in life—“ really 
quite ashamed at giving you so much trouble.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, sir,” replied Emma, setting down the things. 
“ Tt’s no trouble, and can’t be, waiting on a gentleman that has so gone 
and distinguished hisself, as Miss Arabella says. It’s a mercy, sir, as you 
wasn’t drownded, for the Brent is very deep in parts.” - 

“We swimmers,” said Grimshaw, somewhat vain-gloriously — for 
swimming was an art in which he was no¢ a proficient—“ we swimmers 
think nothing of such a stream as that!” 

There was, however, an under-current of shiver about Grimshaw as he 
said this, Emma’s words suggesting an averted danger which he cer- 
tainly would not have risked had he known the depth of the river. “ It 
was a foolhardy thing to do,” he thought ; “but I am well out of it.” 
Yet he could not, at the same time, help pluming himself on his courage, 
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as if it had been the real, genuine article, and, therefore, he smiled as he 
spoke. 

“ You gentlemen do such things!” returned admiring Emma. “ Please 
to help yourself, sir, while the water is “ott. Miss Arabella said you 
was to.” 

“Upon my word,” said Grimshaw, “I'll take your mistress’s advice, 
for I own I feel rather chilly. Here’s your health, my dear,” he added, 
when he had mixed. 

“ Thank ’ee, sir,” said Emma, smiling and curtseying. “ You'll please 
to ring, sir, if you want anything! There’s plenty of towels on the 
’orses, and all master’s things is here, sir, hanging up in this wardrobe, as 
Miss Arabella said you was to use, sir, till your own was dried, which if 
you'll be good enough to put them outside on a chair in the passage they 
shall be attended to.” 

“You are very kind, indeed,” said Grimshaw; “ but stay a moment— 
what is your name?” 

Hemmer, sir !” 

“ And a very pretty one it is. Almost as pretty as yourself. Well, 
Emma, tell me. The little boy whose life I saved is your master’s grand- 
son, is he not?” 

“That he is, sir! And as like him about the mouth and hies as if 
he’d been draw’d from him. In them particklars, and in his tempers, 
when master’s in his tantrums, he’s his very moral !” 

“[ should say, then,” said Grimshaw, artfully, “ that Mr. Hardback is 
not very like his daughter—I mean Miss Arabella.” 

“Not a bit, sir! You'd never think they was of the same stock. 
Miss Arabella takes after her mamma, sir, which she was dead and gone, 


long before I come to Conger ’All. But I beg pardon, sir, I’m keeping 
you standing all this while. I must go!” 


It was, probably, the quick tingling of a bell which had more to do 
with Emma’s brisk departure than her sense of Grimshaw’s inconvenience, 
for a little gossip with a strange gentleman in a lonely house was not with 
her an every-day occurrence. 

When she was fone, Grimshaw proceeded to make the most of his 
toilet, commenting all the while on the novelty of his position : 

“ T must go the whole animal,” he said, “for I’m wet through to the 
skin, and want a complete change. I wonder how old Hardback’s 
things will fit me! Not at all, I imagine, for to the best of my recol- 
lection, he is six inches shorter than I am, and nearly twice as broad. 
While I am helping myself I may as well choose the best. It will be 
pleasanter than his every-day suit, which, [ dare say, is rather fishy. 
Here’s-a pair of black dress trousers, now! They’re wide enough, in all 
conscience, but I’m sure they won’t reach half way down theleg. The 
waistcoat, too, would hold two of my size. To think of that Loftus 
Tippy not knowing me, after all! Mud isn’t a bad disguise. I’d have 
knocked him down, though, if he had said a syllable of impertinence 
before Miss H. Upon my word she’s a charming creature! So lady- _ 
like! I faney she didn’t recognise me either; indeed, it was hardly to 
be expected + should. I shall explain, however, when I see her again. 


Bring myself — how it is grimed in —to her recollection. The old 
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gentleman is not over well off for soap! Only this bit of yellow! And 
no nail-brush that I can see. Stay, what’s this? Oh, one of those 
sixpenny American scrubbers, as big as a shoe-brush, and very like one. 
A pretty little girl, that Emma! Rather pleasant to be waited on by 
her. ~~ feel quite like a knight of romance. Don Quixote, for 
instance. How Bouncer and Bluffy and all that set would stare if the 

knew I’d got in here! Thisis a cut above them, though old Hardback 
is only a fishmonger. I'll be bound he could buy ’em all up. He’s 
tremendously rich, I make no doubt. I wish he wasn’t quite so stout. 
This thing fits me like a sack. No collar-button! Who looks after 
his linen, I wonder! Not Miss H., I’ll lay a hat. What short, squab 
slippers! Shan’t be able to keep em on, I’m sure. Don’t know any- 
thing more uncomfortable than short slippers. What's this? An arrival !” 

Grimshaw, as he spoke, shuffled to the window, which commanded a 
view of the lodge, and saw a gig with two men in it. As it drew near, 
he perceived that the driver was Mr. Hardback himself, who got out 
when it stopped, leaving his servant sitting, and rummaging under the seat 
drew out a large basket. Hooking his sturdy forefinger into one of the 
handles, he swung it to the ground, told somebody to carry it in, ordered 
the servant to drive round to the stable, and then, with a stentorian 
voice, shouted out, “ Hallo! Tommy !” 

A corresponding scream came from a remote quarter, there was a 
hubbub of voices in which female tones were mingled, a sort of scuffling 
of feet ensued, objurgation and clamour and other indistinct noises pre- 
vailed for a few moments, and then all was still. 

“So the master has arrived,” said Grimshaw. ‘I must evacuate his 
room as soon as I can.” 

Thereupon he huddled on the rest of his borrowed garments, in which 
he cut as strange a figure as it is well possible to conceive, suggesting 
the idea of a prize Dutchman who, in a single night, had marvellously 
outgrown his clothes, and shrunk, at the same time, to half his lateral 
dimensions. 

“‘ Why !” exclaimed Emma, who answered Grimshaw’s bell, “I shouldn’t 
have known you, sir!” 

“J have some difficulty in knowing myself,” replied Grimshaw : 
“ Mr. Hardback’s coat a Be ceteras—are a trifle too big for me.” 

‘One way, sir,”’ said Emma, smiling, in spite of her efforts to look 
demure. “I’m afraid it will take some time to clean your own things, 
sir, for they seems very wet and dirty, but I'll hang them before a good 
fire; and make Thomas give them a good brushing.” 

“In the mean time,” said Grimshaw, “I should like to pay my re- 
spects to Mr. Hardback. Your master has come home, I believe?” 

“ Yes, sir, in the gig with Thomas, and a salmon, sir, and two live 
lobsters. Master always likes to keep his lobsters alive to the last 
minute. They’re for dinner to-day. I hope you'll stop, sir! You'll be 
asked to.” 

Grimshaw thought he should likegnothing better, for, besides the op- 
portunity which staying would afford him of improving his acquaintance 
with Arabella, his ducking had given him a tremendous appetite, and he 
had a weakness for early salmon—was fond of it, indeed, at all seasons. 
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In accordance with his wish, Emma marshalled him down stairs, and 
conducted him to the drawing-room, where he found the whole of the 
Hardback family assembled, including even the Limb, who was sitting, 
half dressed, on his grandfather’s knee. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Manners,” said Mr. Hardback, leaning forward 
to shake hands, without putting down the boy. ‘ Why, bless me, I 
must have seen you before! Your face ain’t strange.” 

“TI had the—the pleasure,” said Grimshaw, stammering and turning 
red, a of —of—being at—your—establishment—in Thames-street,—the 
other day.” 

. Recollect you perfectly,” replied Mr. Hardback. ‘ Never forget a 
customer! You bought a turbot. Hope it turned out a good ’un !” 

“ Excellent! Delicious!” said Grimshaw, eating his own words. 
Never tasted a finer!’ 

* Glad of it!” returned Mr. Hardback. ‘* Odd, ain’t it, that we should 
meet again here ?” 

“I consider it very fortunate,” said Grimshaw, with intense politeness. 

“The luck’s mine,” replied Mr. Hardback—“ or rayther, this 
youngster’s. If it hadn’t been for you, I’m told he’d have been 
smothered. There must be a fence at that water’s edge, Bella! Ought 
to have been done before. But women have no heads!” 

“If you stick up a fence,” said the Limb, “ see if I don’t pull it down, 
that’s all!” 

The grandfather burst out laughing. 

« What a sperrit he has!” he said, addressing Grimshaw. ‘Phen turn- 
ing to the boy, he patted him on the head. “ And so they was going to 
put you to bed, Tommy! But you was too much for ’em, warn’t you?” 

“I b’lieve you,” said the amiable youth, exultingly. ‘ Didn’t I kick 
neither as soon as I heard it was you ?” 

“You behaved very badly, sir, as you always do!” said Arabella, 
angrily. 

The gentle Tommy retorted with a grimace. ‘Then, pulling his grand- 
father by the sleeve, he said: ‘ Ain’t he a Guy?” 

This remark was intended for his preserver, who profited by it to 
apologise for the liberty he had taken with Mr. Hardback’s wardrobe. 

“ Quite welcome!” replied its owner. ‘* You’re welcome to anything 
here. Shan’t forgit, in a hurry, what you did for Tommy!” 

As Emma had prophesied, an invitation to dinner followed, and, as a 
matter of course, it was cordially accepted. 

“ You'll take us in a friendly way, you know. Just what we happen 
to have. Another time we'll do something better for you. What's 
o'clock, Bella? Oh, four! Can you manage to dine at five? That’s 
my hour. Hungry, are you? No wonder, after such a sousing. Muck- 
ing about in the wet always makes me hungry. Come, Tommy, my boy, 
get on your jacket and come along with me. I'll give you a treat.” 

“ What is it, gran’pa? Bull’s-eyes ?” 

“No! Take your hands out of my pocket. ”Tain’t anythink to eat 
this time.” 

“What then ?” said the Limb, ready to ery. 

“You shall come and see the lobsters biled !” 
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The boy jumped down, clapped his arms against his sides, and began 
crowing like a cock. 

“ Ain’t it natteral ?”’ said the admiring grandfather. 

“ Wonderfully clever!’ replied Grimshaw. 

“ Ah, he’d make a fortun on the stage. You should hear him do the 
cats on the tiles! Give us that, Tommy!” 

“T shan’t,” said the Limb. “You said I was to see the lobsters 
biled,’ as you call it.” 

“ So you shall,” said his grandfather, not perceiving the sneer, and 
yielding his hand to the boy, who half dragged him out of the room. 

Arabella coloured with vexation. 

“IT have no patience with my father!” she said. “ He allows that 
child to do just as he pleases. 1 fear, sir,” she added, after a pause, ap- 
— to Grimshaw—“ I fear you must have been greatly annoyed by 

is rudeness 

Grimshaw made a most earnest disclaimer, closing it with the novel 
and striking apologetic observation that boys would be boys! 

“You are very good, I am sure,” returned Arabella. ‘ Not many 
— risk their lives as you did, and make light of ingratitude after- 
wards.” 

* Ingratitude,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, mournfully, “as my poor dear 
Jeremiah used to say, is worse than the sin of witchcraft.” 

“ Witchcraft, however,” said Grimshaw, gallantly bowing to the two 
ladies, “is infinitely more dangerous.” 

Arabella took no notice of the intended compliment, and Mrs. Nibbletit 
did not understand it; but the ground was broken, and Grimshaw, 
having, to a certain extent, got the better of his bashfulness, went on 
with the conversation, though in a somewhat confused manner, as was 
the case with him when he tried a higher flight than usual: this, in fact, 
is a common failing, as orators at public dinners and elsewhere very often 
prove to us. 

“ This good lady’s remark,” he observed, “ puts me—hem—in miftd of 
the witch of Endor—not that she was particularly ungrateful to King 
Samuel—I should say, Saul—but that again brings, as it were, to m 
memory the service of the Church of England, and the delightful—I 
should say the touching psalms of his, so to speak, opponent David, so 
exquisitely rendered by—hem—congregational voices and the music of, 
if I may be allowed the expression, the village organ-loft. If I might 
take the liberty of mentioning the, to me, supremely happy occasion, I 
had, I think, the honour and happiness of sitting in the same pew—I 
cannot forget, in fact, the eveut—six weeks since in the parochial church 
of Hendon when Miss Hardback and—and this good lady were present, 
kindly offering me a share of —that is, in the perusal of-———” 

No! Grimshaw could not get through his speech, but the explanation, 
such as it was, sufficed. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Arabella, “I had quite forgotten the cir- 
cumstance to which you allude, but I remember now. Mr. Manners, 
aunt, was the gentleman to whom you offered a seat in our pew the 
morning papa stayed away on account of his gout.” 

Mrs. Nibbletit also remembered. ‘Mr. Maycock preached: First of 
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Timothy, Chapter Six, Verse Eight, on the duty of maid-servants—‘ And 
having food and raiment, let us therefore be content.’ I repeated the 
whole of the sermon in the evening to that impertinent hussy, Susan 
Slyper, who gave warning next day. And so this was the gentleman ? 
It was a beautiful‘sermon, sir!” 

“ Oh, beautiful!” replied* Grimshaw, who did not remember a line of 
it—a result not at all unusual with the hearers of sermons, 

“ And the coin-ci-dence,”’ pursued Mrs, Nibbletit, “is most remark- 
able. To think of your being the same! It puts me in mind of a parcel 
of tallow that my poor dear Jeremiah bought the very day the Emperor 
of Rooshia died. The market didn’t recover itself for months. Never was 
known to be flatter.” 

This reminiscence was not much to the purpose, but Grimshaw smiled 
as if it were most 4 propos. His first object was achieved. He had re- 
called himself to Arabella’s recollection. Could she, who doubtless pos- 
sessed a large share of feminine quick-sightedness, put other than the 
right interpretation upon his appearance in the neighbourhood of Conger 
Hall? The Limb, moreover, had accused him of loitering by the river 
for ever so long. Putting two and two together, Miss Hardback must 
know, of course, what that meant! 

Whatever Miss Hardback knew or guessed at she kept, however, to 
herself, evincing no more than a friendly politeness in her behaviour to- 
wards the hero of the Brent, with which he was compelled to be satisfied, 
though had they been quite alone he might have tried conclusions further. 
This, at least, he said to himself, but I doubt if he would have been 
courageous enough to carry out his idea. 

By this time Mr. Hardback had gratified the Limb, and returned to 
the drawing-room with him fully costumed. 

“T mean Tommy to dine with us to-day,” he said to his daughter. 

“He ate a very good dinner, papa, at one o’clock,” said Arabella; “he 
can’t want anything more !” 

“T didn’t have salmon and lobster-sauce,” cried the Limb; “and 
gran’pa says I am to: so see if I don’t!” 

Remonstrance was useless, and the boy accordingly took his place at 
table, where he proved as pleasant a companion as might have been ex- 
sige As long as his appetite lasted he kept quiet enough, but when 

e could gorge no longer his pleasantness declared itself in annoying 
every one as much as he possibly could—his grandfather alone excepted. 
Grimshaw, who sat next to him, was the principal sufferer. The Limb 
played him a hundred malicious tricks when his head was turned, pillaging 
his bread, snatching away his napkin, putting salt on his plate, pulling 
him by the sleeve and then looking another way; no mischievous prac- 
tice, in short, was left unperpetrated ; but Grimshaw took it all very good 
humouredly. Perhaps with a little hypocrisy. He had somewhere read 
the gastronomic precepts of a French writer, who says: ‘ Si vous avez le 
malheur d’étre assis  céte d’un enfant de dix ans, grisez-le le plutdt pos- 
sible.” It was not so much that he gave the Limb his wine, but that he 
allowed him to drink it on the sly, without seeming to notice the ab- 
straction. The boy, therefore, soon became uproarious. He got up and 
shouted and danced about the room, went and hugged his grandfather, 
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and then tried to pull Mrs. Nibbletit’s chair from under her. But, in the 
midst of this last irreverent act, the Limb’s countenance suddenly changed. 
Nemesis, in the shape of salmon and lobster-sauce, roast pork and brocoli, 
jam tart and custard, combining with unaccustomed sherry, began to work 
her will. The Limb turned deadly pale, and but for the prompt inter- 
ference of Mrs. Nibbletit, the consequences might have been more dis- 
tressing to the assembled company than the Muse of History chooses to 
declare. That old lady, however, with a nimbleness greatly at variance 
with the still-life that was her general characteristic, rose hastily, and 
grappling with her grand-nephew, effectually prevented all accident till 
she had borne him from the apartment. Tommy was seen no more that 
night, and no further contretemps occurred to mar the rest of the enter- 
tainment. The old fishmonger, who was not over-sensitive, merely cut a 
few jokes at the Limb’s expense, which Arabella did not stay to listen to, 
and then, left alone with Grimshaw, ordered up a bottle of rare old port, 
and, with his guest, did ample justice to it. 

Mr. Hardback, as we have seen, was not a very refined personage, and 
his conversation, strongly flavoured with egotism, is scarcely worth re- 
cording ; but, whatever it was, Grimshaw listened attentively, and the 
adoption of this course, together with a few well-timed consenting re- 
marks, quite established him in the great fish-salesman’s good opinion. 
So much so, indeed, that he absolutely rejected Grimshaw’s proposition 
to leave Conger Hall as soon as they: rose from table. 

“No!” said his downright host, who had learnt that Grimshaw, call- 
ing himself Manners, was a member of the Stock Exchange, “ I won't 
hear of such a thing. Your clothes won’t be fit to put on this evening. 
You’re a bachelor, you say, so you’ve nobody to sit up for you. Asa 
man of business, you must be an early riser. I always breakfast at seven. 
That can’t hurt you for once and away. As soon as we’ve done I'll drive 
you into the Wood, or to the corner of New Oxford-street, where we can 
take the ’Bus as far as the Bank. My feller has only to get there before 
us to bring back my gig. No trouble to him: that’s all in his day’s 
work, We’ve plenty of beds at Conger ’All, and you shall have as good 
a one as ever you lay down in; so no more words, and now let’s go and 
take our cawfey, and Bella shall give us some music. She’s had the best 
of masters !” 

Fainter and fainter had grown Grimshaw’s resistance ; in fact, if the 
play on the words may be permitted, his resistance had been a feint 
altogether, and the wine he had taken imparting a roseate hue to his 
imagination, he already began to picture to himself a permanent location 
beneath the roof of the wealthy fish-salesman. How complimentary his 
visions rendered his discourse, as he stood behind Arabella’s chair at the 
piano that evening, it skills not to relate. How much of it she ascribed 
to the habits of her father’s guest, or to the strength of her father’s port, 
may also remain untold. She was very good natured, estimated Grim- 
shaw’s heroism at considerably more than its value, and felt that to give 
him pleasure was part of her duty, as well as an act that did not force 
her inclination, She played and sang her best, while her father and 
Mrs. Nibbletit anticipated their nocturnal slumbers, and Grimshaw 
finally withdrew to his in a state of unprecedented rapture. 
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On the following morning he awoke a thoroughly invigorated and far 
more hopeful man than he had been for many a day, and in the exube- 
rance of his generosity slipped a sovereign into Emma’s hand, whom he 
thanked for the care with which all his garments, even to his meanest, 
had been renovated. It was a t@te-d-téte breakfast with Mr. Hardback, 
whose programme was fully carried out ; and when they shook hands at 
the corner of Prince’s-street, and each wended to his separate occupation, 
the last words uttered by the fish-salesman were a warm invitation to 
Grimshaw to repeat his visit to Conger Hall. 


XIII. 


ForTwnE is very unjustly accused of favouritism. 

Wait till the end and you will find that, in the distribution of her gifts, 
she always strikes an equal balance. 

Indeed, it often happens that she is as prompt in her settlements as the 
most ardent admirer of abstract justice could possibly require. 

This: recondite truth, illustrated by the lives of all the successful men of 
— and modern times, was also developed by the career of Loftus 

ippy- 
That eurl’d darling has hitherto been seen with scarcely aught save 
rose-leaves on his path, while to the lot of Grimshaw has fallen nothing 
but thorns and nettles; but the period is fast approaching when the re- 
spective conditions of these worthies will, in a great degree, be reversed. 

In that north-western region of London which, from the absence of 
trees, is called St. John’s Wood, there dwelt, until very recently, a neigh- 
bour of Grimshaw’s, who bore the name of Charley White. Neighbour- 
hood, in a crowded city, is a very different thing from neighbourhood in 
the country, and were the lawyer of scripture a Londoner he might well 
ask, “ Who is my neighbour?” In the sense in which he was answered, 
it certainly is not the man who lives next door or immediately opposite, 
but setting the moral interpretation aside, let us limit ourselves to the 
modern consideration of the word, which means, simply, contiguity. Con- 
tiguous, then, to Grimshaw’s abode—that is to say, in a mews at the back 
of his house—resided Charley White. 

By the accident of enlistment, while under the influence of beer, Charley 
White became a soldier, and when the time arrived for England to go to 
war with Russia, he went with his regiment to the Crimea. It was not 
he who won the battle of the Alma by taking up a solitary position in 
the rear of the enemy ; neither did he capture the gun in the magnificent 
but unwarlike charge at Balaklava, or, single-handed, take the Redan; 
but he got a rap on the head from.a spent ball in the trenches, which had 
the effect of disqualifying him for further military service, and tended to 
develop more eccentricity than rational behaviour when he retired into 
private life and adopted the profession ‘of feline suttler to the district in 
which he took up his quarters. Having once had the honour of serving 
her Majesty, it was not in the nature of Charley White to forego the 
manifest advantage of claiming the sovereign’s patronage, and following 
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the example of the hatters and jewellers of Bond-street, he adorned his 
zine can with the royal arms, and styled himself the Royal St. John’s 
Wood Cat’s-meat-mari. To considerable vocal powers, which he exercised 
with no very great regard for either harmony or tune, content apparently 
that his voice should be resonant and penetrating, he added one of the 
many accomplishments of the steam-engine, and, besides his self-chosen 
designation, was consequently called by the public the Royal Whistlin 
Cat’s-meat-man, a second title to which he offered no objection. Prou 
of his military though ungazetted achievements, he wore the Crimean 
ribbon and medal conspicuously on his breast, and, to complete the soldier- 
like character of his costume, always exercised his calling in a purple 
velvet cap and shining gold lace band, He had a broad, good-humoured 
face, with a dash of audacity in his twinkling eye, and a ready answer on his 
lips, which never refused to open to the soft persuasion of malt liquor. His 
repertory of songs seemed inexhaustible, but he also possessed the faculty 
of the improvisatore, and could spin nonsense by the yard as readily as 
any Italian poet; while, for enhancing the joys of social life, he formed 
one of a fraternity who, at Lord’s cricket-ground and other places of 
entertainment in St. John’s Wood, cultivated the art of manual campa- 
nology,—or, to use a less pedantic phrase, with two companions,—a sweep, 
and a butcher,—played upon the hand-bells. 

One so variously endowed as Charley White would have proved an 
ornament to any society, and in the sphere in which he moved, his popu- - 
larity was immense; he wanted nothing, in fact, but years to place him 
on a level with the most wonderful man of the age. It is hardly to be 
supposed that a flower of such exquisite perfume should have been suf- 
fered to waste its sweetness in the desert air of celibacy, and within a very 
few months of his adopting the purveying business, he was snapped up 
by a buxom maid-of-all-work, by whose bright glances his heart was 
transfixed—to use his own expression—“like a gobbet of meat on a 
skewer.” Love-making at the street door or over the garden wall is a 
summary process: the question was popped one day, warning was given 
the next, within the month Mary Ann ‘Throstle became the envied wife 
of Charley White, and in the course of half a dozen years a small 
White colony increased the population of the mews at the back of 
Grimshaw’s. 

On the afternoon of the day which witnessed the events described at 
Conger Hall, Loftus Tippy, considerably disconcerted by the failure of 
his declaration and the abruptness of his congé, drove moodily on his way 
homeward, his anger manifesting itself, every now and then, by a sharp 
eut with the whip and a sharp jerk of the reins, which by no means im- 
proved the temper of his high-spirited piebalds. He had passed through 
the turnpike at the Swiss Cottage and almost reached the Boundary-road, 
when swiftly steering round the corner came a man riding on a velocipede, 
and singing at the highest pitch of his voice a dithyramb in praise 
of cat’s-meat in general, and of, that of which he was the vendor in 
particular. 

The strangeness of this apparition in the uncertain twilight, and the 
strange sounds which heralded its approach, combined, with their pre- 
vious irritation, to frighten Loftus Tippy’s horses, and make them shy and 
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plunge. The gallant colonel, though he prided himself on his skill, was 
not a first-rate charioteer, and rising unwisely to administer punishment 
to the refractory steeds, he lost his balance and fell headforemost on the 
road, while the animals, freed from restraint and under the influence of 
ungovernable fear, dashed madly forward with the phaeton, the astonished 
groom who was left in it vainly endeavouring to catch the reins and pull 
them up. : 

This accident put a sudden stop alike to the song and the progress of 
Charley White, who was the unintentional cause of the,mischief. The 
rider of a velocipede travels under this advantage, that he cannot be run 
away with unless he gives his full consent to the transaction; in other 
words, originates the movement. The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s- 
meat-man accordingly checked his vehicle, jumped off, and ran to the 
assistance of Loftus Tippy, who, stunned by his fall, lay motionless on the 

ound, 

“ This here is a Cry-me-an+ go!” said Charley White, surveying the 
prostrate form of the hapless Beefeater. 

He looked round for help, but nobody was in sight, nor even the car- 
riage from which Loftus Tippy had been so unceremoniously ejected. 

“Tsay!” he exclaimed. ‘Are you much hurted? Can’t you get 


up? 
P at there was no response. 

“My eyes!” ejaculated Charley White. “ What’s to be done now! It 
won’t do to leave him while I goes for a doctor. He may get runn’d over 
as he’s a laying here! I must get him along somehow. If | could lift him 
across my lossipede I might manage. I'll try. He is but a little ’un.” 

The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man, addressing himself 
energetically to the task, contrived to raise the body of Loftus Tippy and 
place him astride the velocipede, steadying him with one hand, while, 
mounted behind his charge, he guided the machine with the other. Loftus 
Tippy’s legs were, luckily, not long, and did not retard its motion by 
dangling on the ground, but it was quite as much as Charley White could 
do to keep the inanimate colonel upright as he cautiously moved along. 

We all know the invincible force of habit, and it will, therefore, excite 
little surprise when the statement is made that even in this state of affairs 
Charley White found it impossible to quench the spirit of song within him, 
but struck up the following more or less melodious chant : 

“Tam,” he cried— 


“The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man, 
— Steady, old fellow, or tumble you must agan— 
And this here zine pail is my cat’s-meat can, 
—For I know you won’t like a roll in the dust agan! 
So keep yourself straight, 
And lean all your weight 
On brave Charley White, 
The Army’s delight, 
The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man !” 


Here he broke into prose : 
“Where shall I take him to? There’s a medical lives very nigh, 
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T’ll just drive to the mews and then run and fetch him. J can’t bring 
this unfortunate cove to life, but the doctor may. 


And so he endeavours to do all he can, 
The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man !” 


In this, as it were, triumphal condition, though appearing more like a 
captive than a victor, Colonel Loftus Tippy, of her Majesty’s Royal 
Pantry Guard, was unconsciously conveyed to the abode of Charley 
White. 

At the well-known sound of the velocipedal wheels, the faithful Mary 
Ann came out to greet her husband. : 

Why, Charley!’ sheexclaimed. Whatever's up now; come home 
carrying double! This is one of your bell-playing, tipsy friends, I sup- 
pose! I won't have him here, tho’,—and that’s all about it !” 

These few words may suffice to show who ruled over the domestic 
hearth of the Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man. 

“ Don’t fly out in that way,’’ he said, in a tone of remonstrance. “It 
ain’t nobody as I knows nothin’ of. It’s a swell which he got pitched 
out of a phaeton down by the Boundary-round, and whether he’s dead or 
is is more than I can tell you. Bring us a light while I carries 

im in.” 

“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease,”—et cetera: Mary Ann, though 
shrewish, had all her sex’s tenderness of heart—when they happen to be 
tender-hearted—and ran to fetch the light. By the time she procured it, 
Loftus Tippy had been removed from the velocipede and placed in an 
easy-chair. 

“He ain’t dead,” said Mary Ann, peering into his face. ‘He's a 
hopening of his hies! Now he’s a shutting of ’em again !” 

“It’s a sort of faintiness,” said Charley. “ Burn a piece of brown paper 
under his nose! That will bring him to!” 

The fumes of the burnt paper were, indeed, effective. The patient 
sneezed violently several times, and then looked round him in great 
astonishment. 

“Good Gawd!” he exclaimed, in a feeble voice. ‘“‘ Where am I? 
How came I in this hawrid place ?” 

The Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man explained. 

*You’ve had a spill, sir! I picked you up in the road and brought 
you here on my conveyance. I hope no bones is broke, sir !” 

“ ?m—aw— dislocated all over !” said Loftus Tippy. “I shall nevar 
recovar! Evary limb—aw—is as stiff as a pokar!” 

“Try and stretch ’em out, sir,” said Charley, soothingly. “ Feel 

our legs, sir!” 

* Oh, do!”’ cried sympathising Mary Ann. 

‘Feel them—aw—for me,” said Loftus Tippy. 

“ They seems all right, sir!” said Charley, after manipulating. “ How’s 
your edd, sir? That was what you fell on !” 

‘Did I?” replied Loftus Tippy. ‘I don’t remembar! I’ve a devvle 
of a pain in my shouldar!” 

“ Hadn’t you better go, Charley, and fetch the doctor, while I stay by 
the gent,” said Mary Ann. “ He’s going off again !”” 
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Loftus Tippy had, in fact, once more closed his eyes with a groan, and 
fallen back in the chair with his head on one side, like a fowl on a 

ulterer’s counter. 

“ You're right,” said Charley. “ This will be a job for the sawboneses, 
I fancy !” 

So inging he left the room, leaving Loftus Tippy alone with his wife. 

In a few moments the sufferer recovered his powers of speech. 

‘‘ Bring me,” he said—like Lord Marmion under similar circumstances 
— bring me a glawss of wawtar !” 

“ How do you feel now, sir ?”” asked Mary Ann, as she took the empty 
_ tumbler from his hand. 

“ Bettar !” said Loftus Tippy. ‘‘ Where is the fellaw who was here 
just now ?” 

“If you mean my husband,” replied Mary Ann, sharply, ‘ he’s gone 
for the doctor. People as takes so much trouble for other people as 
they’re not acquainted with, don’t ought to be called fellars!”’ 

The reproof was just, for the Royal St. John’s Wood Cat’s-meat-man 
was really anxious—partly, perhaps, from having been the innocent cause 
of the accident, but more from a naturally humane disposition. 

Shut up by Mary Ann’s answer, Loftus Tippy said no more, and very 
shortly Charley White returned, ushering in the surgeon. 

He looked grave when he saw the patient—graver still when he pro- 
ceeded to examine him. 

“ Shall I—aw—recovar the use of my shouldar ?” asked Loftus Tippy, 
watching the expression of the surgeon’s countenance. 

“My dear sir,” was the reply, “ that will, of course, depend on the 
nature of the injury. You appear to have had a heavy fall—and—do I 
pain you ?—ah, yes, I thought so—luxation of the os humeri—we must 
reduce that as speedily as possible—I only hope the capsular ligament is 
not torn—very tender, you = doubt ;—ah, what have we here?— 
fracture of the clavicle—luckily only simple—no, simple only—no lacera- 
tion of the integuments; I dare say it does hurt you—there, give a good 
pull, White—ah—did you hear it?—head of the humerus shot back 
yo the glenoid cavity, soon be all right again in that quarter ; now for the 
clavicle——”” 

And so forth, the process signifying that the surgeon was doing his 
work secundum artem, greatly to the edification of Charley White and 
his wife, and much to the satisfaction of Loftus Tippy, though he winced 
considerably under the operation of setting the dislocated limb. 

“Is my carriage at the door?” inquired Loftus. 

“ Carriage, my dear sir!” replied the surgeon. ‘ You must not think 
of a carriage yet awhile. The motion of a carriage at present would 
undo all my work. You must stay. where you are for the present. A 
few - hence we shall, I hope, be better able to speak of your re- 
moval.” ‘ 

“Stay here !” cried Loftus Tippy. “ ‘This is the den of a pawpaw! 
I must—aw—immediately be taken home to my chambaws.” 

“I’m sorry for it,” said the surgeon. ‘ But there’s nothing else to 
be done. I really must trouble you,” he added, turning to Mary Ann, 
“to make up abed for the gentleman. You will be well paid, of course.” 
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“The gentleman don’t seem to like our place!” said Mary Ann, sul- 
kily. ‘ We’re not paupers if we are poor. We pays our way, though 
my husband does deal in cat’s-meat |” 

“ Cat’s-meat! Good Gawd, how nawsty!” cried Loftus Tippy. 
“Two hawrid smells in one day! That muddy person at the fish- 
mongar’s, and now this cat’s-meat family! Pray let me go, Doctar ! 
In a commaun cab, or anything !” 

* Do you live far off ?” inquired the surgeon. 

Roused to energy by the prospect of remaining where he was, Loftus 
Tippy replied in plainer language than he was accustomed to use, at the 
same time declaring his name and condition. 

“ But what has become of your own carriage?” asked the surgeon. 

« Ah!” ejaculated Loftus Tippy, “I should very much like to be able 
—aw—to answar that question. Perhaps this—aw—man—can tell !” 

* All I knows,” said Charley White, “is, that when the gent met with 
his accident the ’osses set off like winkin’ along the Avenoo-road. If 
the gent so wishes I'll go as far as the Park gates and ask which way 
they took.” 

cf Do, my good fellow,” said Loftus Tippy, roused at last to courtesy 
by self-interest—‘ do, and I will—aw—reward you !” 

“‘There’s no need for that,” said Charley White—“I only wishes to 
do my dooty as a feller-cretur—only if the gent is so minded I’ve no 
objection to my time and trouble being considered of.” 

This question settled by an affirmative gasp on the part of Loftus 
Tippy, Charley White set off on his errand. He returned in about 
twenty minutes with the news that the horses had been stopped before 
they reached the Park, and that the phaeton was now standing at the 
en of the mews in charge of the groom. The use of a “ common cab” 
was, therefore, dispensed with, and the surgeon, unwilling to lose sight of 
his patient, mounted to the back seat after disposing of Lofus Tippy in 
front, and at a slow pace they all proceeded to Piccadilly. 

“‘T say, Mary Ann,” said Charley, as soon as the ton drove off, 
“we've made our fortins at last! See what the gent hes took and give C 
me!” 

He extended his open palm, on which lay——a shilling ! 

“ Theygent knows his own value,” said Mary Ann, with intense scorn, 
= the epigram consoled her for the insolence and meanness of Loftus 
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Tue drums of the National Guard were playing in front of the prison 
of St. Lazare in Paris. A large crowd was waiting at the gates of the 
gloomy building, in order to see the prisoners led away to trial; and 
although people during the Reign of Terror had grown so accustomed 
to executions, that a cartful of victims for the guillotine scarce attracted 
attention, on this day an unusual excitement was visible among the mob. 
The frightful women, the pikemen, the patriots in the Phrygian cap and 
dirty carmagnole, with sabots on their feet, the children whose youth was 
being spent in witnessing scenes of blood, all these swayed about and 
shouted confusedly on the 7 Thermidor, Year II. of the French Republic 
(July 9, 1794). Before the gates of St. Lazare, whose accursed walls 
contained as much misery and terror as those of the destroyed Bastille 
had once done, a cordon of pikemen was drawn up, through which 
marched the public summoner. A brown carmagnole hung from his 
shoulders, the red cap covered his bristly hair, a scrubby beard sur- 
rounded his chin, he wore red and white striped sailor’s trousers, and his 
feet were thrust into heavy shoes shod with stout nails. He had on a belt 
studded with short spikes, for the victims might lay hands on him! In 
this belt were two ready-cocked pistols, for the onlin men might in 
their desperation avenge themselves on the summoner, the instrument of 
the unjust judges. In his hand the man held a sheet of paper, on which 
were written the names of the prisoners to be tried that day, which in 
July, 1794, meant so much as “ You will learn the hour when you will 
have to lay your head under the guillotine.” Behind the summoner 
walked two pikemen belonging to the section of the Lombards. Passing 
through a court-yard and a corridor occupied by armed guards, who were 
gambling, smoking, and drinking, the three men came to a large door. 
Confused voices could be heard behind it. At last it was opened, and a 
semi-obscure room of vast dimensions became visible. 

A number of forms could be noticed in the gloom, They were the 
prisoners of the Convention. Every age and either sex, every rank, 
every grade of fortune, was represented, for the guillotine despised no 
food—it devoured without any special choice. When the door was 
opened, a cry of terror burst from several throats, while others could be 
heard ejaculating, “ Now, it is all over. Good-by,” &c. The prisoners 
flocked up from every corner; and their eyes were fixed on the public 
summoner and his ill-omened paper. Whose fate is going to be decided 
now? A startled twitching could be noticed on the faces of some, sullen 
indifference on others. The summoner coughed to clear his throat, sur- 
veyed the crowd, and then read in a loud voice, “ André Chénier, littera- 
teur.” A young man of twenty-two stepped out of the throng. “ Here !” 
he duank in a firm voice. “ Behind the bar,” the summoner remarked. 
Chénier walked behind a paling, in which the chosen victims were to 
stand until the procession set out to hand them over to their judges. 
“ Alexander Boucher, ex-captain of the ex-royal navy,” the crier con- 
tinued. “ Here I am,” a sonorous voice replied, which belonged to a 


man of about thirty-six years of age, who walked behind the railing with 
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a firm step. ‘Charles de Bart, ex-officer of dragoons,” was the next 
summons. “ Ha, ha! have you got me at last P” a prisoner said, laugh- 
ingly, in the crowd, and with the words a remarkably handsome man, 
whose aristocratic exterior even the filth and horror of a prison could not 
injure, stepped in front of the crowd. “ Behind the bar,” the summoner 
shouted, in a voice of thunder. ‘“ How can you dare to look a patriot in 
the face?’? De Bart hummed a chanson and tripped behind the bar. 
‘+ Frederick, ex-Baron de Trenck, ci-devant officer.”’- 

The tall, thin form of the summoned man now slowly rose from the bench 
on which he had hitherto been seated. He had regarded the scene care- 
lessly till his name was called, gazing with a melancholy smile at the pretty 
women and girls and powerful young men, who, mixed up with old men 
and matrons in the horrible prison, anxiously awaited the summons. A 
smile of disdain played round his lips when he now and then heard behind 
him a sob of terror, or a light ery of fear. Baron von Trenck had spent 
the night of July 6 with his legs stretched out at full length before him, 
and his hands in his breeches-pockets—Trenck had known worse resting- 
places. Yes, it was he, the mole of Magdeburg, the adventurer, the 
darling of the ladies, the brave soldier, the ridiculer of his guards, for 
whom no wall had proved too thick, no chain too stout, or no moat too 
deep. His sole desire from youth up had been for unbounded, unbridled 
liberty. This impulse led him to a dungeon, this contempt of all chains 
and walls rendered him capable to break through them, and his yearning 
for air and light endowed him with unexampled perseverance, when he 
dug his way through the earth with wretched tools, and when he at 
length found a quiet spot, his untamable nature left him no rest, but led 
him to France—to the prison of St. Lazare. The youth, the man, had 
proved that there was nothing that could conquer his strength—and the 
old man was compelled to bow beneath the crushing hand of destiny. 
It was a fearful fate! Trenck seems to have been destined by Providence 
to lead a life of imprisonment until the axe liberated him. What a 
fearful contrast! The brilliant halls of the palaces of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, and Vienna; a man possessing the tender affection of an exalted 
noble lady, sought by gnany other fair ones, glistening in the brilliant 
uniform of the princely warriors, free after undergoing a thousand dangers, 
and now—the company of candidates for death, the melancholy hall for 
a residence, threadbare, stained clothing, and a wormeaten form—in the 
prison of St. Lazare. 

Trenck’s adventures, which had become so popular in Germany, were 
known in France. In that age, which was as rich in great and noble as 
in horrible and dishonouring events, men like Trenck met with sympathy 
in all classes of society. People did not ask whether his life was free 
from every reproach, or whether he had deserved his punishment: it was 
sufficient that it had been bearable enough to secure the aged man, 
whose silvery locks were regarded with respect, a friendly reception in 
France. But he had opposed Robespierre, and he was consequently, 
with twenty-nine companions in misery, charged with “attempting to 
restore the monarchy, and causing the prisoners in St. Lazare to rebel.” 
Robespierre acted with terrific decision. He was no longer satisfied with 
the number of his victims, but wanted people of reputation among them. 
Hence he resolved to sacrifice to the guillotine any persons of considera- 
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tion still left in Paris. Trenck, as we said, enjoyed a great popularity 
in those parts of the city which he usually visited, and as men of repute 
were becoming rare in Paris, he must fall. 

The crier repeated all the thirty names. He then thrust the list 
into his breast-pocket, took an enormous pinch of snuff, rang a bell, and 
quitted the hall. 

A few minutes later the door was again opened, and a double row of 
National Guards could be noticed drawn up in the corridor. The prisoners 
selected stepped out from behind the bar and between the soldiers, the 
order to march was given, and the prison-door was again closed on those 
left behind. They would never see their companions in misfortune again. 

Trenck up to this time had not displayed the slightest emotion, but 
when the crier quitted the hall, when the summoned men took leave of 
their friends and relatives who remained behind, when tears and sighs 
again burst forth, and a hundred trembling hands were stretched out to 
the bar, Trenck nodded to an elegant-looking young man who was 
leaning against one of the pillars of the hall. 

‘My dear Count Bayley,” he whispered, “take this as a sign of my 
friendship. It is the last present I received from the Princess Amalie, 
my benefactress and friend. I have kept it for a long time. Do you 
keep it as long as a sign of an honourable recollection of me and her.” 

With these words he handed the count a handsome tortoiseshell snuff- 
box set in massive gold. 

“ My dearest baron,” Bayley exclaimed, “ why do you wish to part 
with this valuable article ?” 

“Take it. I leave it to you. Iam a dying man, so honour my last 
wishes. We shall never meet again, for my head is about to fall.” 

* But, dear baron, as I am mixed up in the same affair as yourself, my 
head is no safer than yours.” 


“I know it. But I have a foreboding that you'will be saved. I, 
count, shall die.”* 

On reaching the attentive crowd in front of the prison, Trenck was 
recognised before all the rest. Some yelled at him, while others ap- 
plauded him. “ Sing the Caira, long Prussian !”—“ He is a spy !”—“ It 
must be proved first whether he is no patriot !” Thus the mob shouted 
confusedly. 

On arriving at the court-house, Trenck looked around him. ‘There 
was the same company as in the street—men, women, and children. In 
the galleries spectators, and in the front row mothers who gave their 
babes the breast and looked the while eagerly at the judges. All the 
repulsive garbs of that time could be noticed, from the plain black coat 
to the shirt-sleeves of the Sectionist. The clerks wore red caps, red 
caps flashed throughout the crowd, a red cap was worn by the bust of 
Marat, which was placed on a console behind the judge’s bench, and 
grinned at the bloodthirsty audience, and a red cap flaunted at the top 
of the tricolor flag waving over Marat’s head. Repulsive smells, hoarse 
voices, a stifling atmosphere, frightful countenances, all these were com- 


* This prophecy was fulfilled. Bayley was liberated three days later, as 
Robespierre’s influence was already failing. The count preserved the snuff-box 
sacredly. He, however, removed the gold setting and gave it to his gaolers, 
otherwise they might have seized box and all. 
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bined to render the court a more terrible place than the prison itself. 
The bell was rung, and a solemn silence set in. 

Hermann the Syndic rose and read the charge. Then he turned to 
the prisoner nearest to him, whose white-haired head rose far above the 
bayonets of the guard. This head, this face, already devoted to the knife, 
attracted general attention. Destiny had carved no furrows in it, and it 
seemed as if petrified. The corners of the mouth could no longer 
quiver, the forehead was no longer contracted; the eye and the tongue 
were alone able to express what this man had endured, and what he now 
felt. 

“ Your name, age, and profession ?”’ Hermann asked. 

“‘ Baron Frederick von Trenck ; born at Kénigsberg in the year 1726; 
formerly an officer in the Prussian and Austrian service, now a man of 
letters.” 

“ Accused, you are suspected of carrying on a criminal correspondence 
with the kings of Europe. One of your letters has been intercepted, 
and will be read to you by the public accuser. In this letter you 
express yourself very dubiously about the events of these latter days.” 

“ The public accuser has been deceived. No letter of mine has passed 
the German frontier. For many years past I have been no welcome guest 
in the palaces of kings. If the rulers of Europe wish to learn the con- 
dition of France, they will not ask information of me, the friend of the 
people. See here, citizens, the wounds which imprisonment marked on 
my limbs; and I am charged with raising these hands against the 
liberators from prisons? You cannot, dare not, believe this.” 

Trenck turned up his sleeves, and raised his still muscular arms high 
in the air. The audience rose from their seats, and noticed brown rings 
on the bones. They were the marks which the handcuffs of the Magdeburg 
Star Redoubt had left behind them. The sight affected the judges, and 
Trenck’s words, uftered in a sonorous voice, aroused a buzz of applause 
among the hearers. 

“Can you deny that you have been the correspondent of Joseph II. ?” 

“T was so, but am so no longer. Grant me leave to speak, Citizen 
Procuré, and I will compel my accusers to silence.”’ 

At this moment an individual sprang up on the left of the judges’ 
table, whose horrible countenance froze the blood in people’s veins. The 
were features admirably adapted for the executioners of that age, which 
was so characteristically called the Reign of Terror. The unusuall 
arched and bushy eyebrows and prominent orbits gave the face a dnnegh 
expression of horror. This man, whom the God of Vengeance seemed 
to have branded for his fearful handiwork, was Fouquier Tinville, the 
public accuser, the peasant’s son of Hervuelle, the bloodhound of the 
guillotine.* 

“T object,” the monster croaked ; “the accused must not be allowed 
to go into useless divergences. Time is precious. Sentence must be 
“se on fifteen prisaners before four o’clock, and it is now twelve, so we 

ave now no time to lose.” 


* Fouquier Tinville was guillotined in 1795, because he bad assassinated so 
many Frenchmen. On the road to execution he fainted several times. He shrieked: 
“The blood is choking me!” He had the fixed idea that he must wade through a 
sea of blood. 
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“ You have no time to lose ?” Trenck thundered. “Do you consider 
the few moments spent in defending a human life as lost ?” 

“Speak, aceused,”’ said Hermann. 

“ Citizen Procuré,” Tinville howled, “in that case I cannot - 

Citizen Accuser,” Hermann objected, “I have the management of 
the trial. Accused, I repeat that you can speak.” 

Trenek now rose and said: 

“Citizens! for ten years I pined in fetters. At length liberated, I ~ 
employed my freedom in the way a philosopher should do, who is deeply 
conscious of its value. I was a useful citizen. After marrying the 
daughter of the burgomaster of Aix-la-Chapelle, I turned my attention 
to commerce, literature, and military studies. I was the founder of a 
newspaper, in which I preached the doctrines of a new and pure Chris- 
tianity. Through respect for a princess to whom I owed my liberty, I 
gave up the newspaper, but not my principles. From 1774 to 1777 I 
travelled through France and England. Here I made the acquaintance 


of the great patriot Franklin. I it was who composed the well-known 
line about himn— 


Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrum que tyrannis. 


On returning to Germany, a public office was offered me, but the death 
of my benefactress, the great Empress Maria Theresa ‘ 

* You must not misapply the lii-erty of speech granted you to glorify 
tyrants,” yelled Tinville. 

“ You cannot prevent me from speaking as I ought. It is very strange 
that a republican official should try to check freedom of speech. When 
the great 

“‘ We are here to do justice,” Hermann interposed, “ but not to hear 
panegyrics of the enemies of the Republic.” 

“Say, more correctly, to condemn. But you have granted me leave 
to speak, and I will take advantage of it. The great Empress Maria 
Theresa” 

“ Gag him, if he persist in praising tyrants,” Tinville commanded. 

“She was my benefactress,” Trenck remaried, “ and I am bound to 
say, even in this place, that she was a great empress. When this great 
princess died, I proceeded to Hungary and became a farmer. Yes, 
citizens, the man whom you summon asa culprit to the bar was the friend 
of Franklin, and guided a plough on the plains of Zwabach. In 1787 
I was allowed to revisit my native land. I went to Prussia, but only re- 
mained there as long as I required to pay a sacred debt of gratitude. The 
object of it quitted this world, and I fled from the spot where I had 
suffered so heavily. 

-** About this time appeared my Memoirs, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe on me. Brilliant offers were made me, but I declined 
them. I would not be unfaithful to my sentiments, and defied fresh per- 
secution. My enthusiasm for the storming of the Bastille cost me in 
Vienna an imprisonment of seventeen days. Citizens, is this conduct 
which can be repulsive to the patriots of France? Since 1791 I have 
lived in France, and published pamphlets which have not been without 
influence upon the political education of the French rm If I have 
not visited the popular assemblies, it was because I believed that, as a 
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foreigner, I should not be allowed to speak. Question my comrades in 
the section of the Lombards to which I long belonged, and they will not 
refuse me the character of an honest man. I have spoken, and believe 
I have proved that I have never undertaken anything against the liberty 
of the French nation.” 

Trenck resumed his seat with a haughty gesture, and a fresh murmur 
of applause ran along the ranks. The public accuser rose again : 

“T will not,” he yelled, ‘follow the accused in all his windings, for 
justice must possess the speed of light. I will even drop a portion of the 
charge, so far as it relates to hostile behaviour beyond the French frontier. 
But let the accused give me some answer to the accusation to which I 
now pass. Citizens! a conspiracy has been formed at St. Lazare, de- 
signed to restore the Monarchy and overthrow the Republic. Trenck, 
Chénier, Boucher, De Bart, and others are the ringleaders. Citizens! 
you are assembled to try one moiety of the conspirators ; the other will 
be brought before you to-morrow. The evening of 6 Thermidor was 
selected for the execution, but the genius of liberty foiled the sanguinary 
plan, and the chief culprits now stand before you. You must condemn 
them, for the country is in peril.” 

“ Every slave has the right to burst his fetters,” Chénier exclaimed, 
impetuously. 

“We wished to escape punishment, nothing more,” Boucher said. 
‘“‘ Every man is not suited for a murderer, and the hand which wielded a 
sword or a pen with horror despises the dagger.” 

** When I escaped from prison,” Trenck remarked, “ heavier chains 
were laid on me, but I was not punished with death. It was reserved 
for the court of the Republic to surpass all others in barbarity.” 

** Why do you anticipate the verdict of the jury?’ Hermann asked. 

“ We know our fate,” Boucher said, passionately, “so do not hide the 
tiger behind the fox’s skin. Our death is irrevocable, and we shall onl 
leave this hall to mount the scaffold. Unworthy judges! a Judge is 
enthroned above you, who will try you also. Woe to you! your blood- 
sentences will survive you, and your names will be branded on the pillory 
to the most remote ages.” 

“T forbid the prisoners speaking, out of charity for them,” said Her- 
mann. 

“ Whether you deprive us of speech or not,” cried Chénier, “ we will 
not defend ourselves. It would be a mockery to do so before such a 
tribunal. The judges of the Revolution disgrace the name of justice.” 

“ Citizen President,” Tinville shouted, “put an end to this nonsense. 
Request the jury to withdraw to their deliberating-room.” 

* Accused Trenck,” Hermann now said, “ we esteem the character of 
moderation in your defence. Do you adhere to the statement that you 
took no part in the conspiracy ?” 

Trenck could save himself by one word, and leave the hall a free man. 
All eyes were fixed on him as he leaped up. 

“ Citizens,” he said, “I declare that I accept the responsibility of the 
words uttered by my comrades. Their fate shall be mine: I will live or 
die with them.” 

Trenck was lost ; but the great moment had found him great. All his 
faults, all his errors, were expiated by this resolution—he was a martyr 
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to his honour. A frightful pause ensued, but at length the jury re- 
entered the court. All the accused, thirty in number, were sentenced to 
death on the charge of “having formed a conspiracy in prison in order 
to overthrow the Republic, by the murder of the representatives of the 
people, and restore the Monarchy.” The accused listened to the sentence 
with indifference, for at that day men’s feelings were blunted against death 
and its terrors, and they parted with the words, “ We shall probably meet 
again under the guillotine.” The sentence was passed at two P.M., and at 
four the tumbrils bore the condemned men to the place of execution. The 
friends had taken a parting embrace, and the air rang with their song. 
It was the “ Chant du Départ” that they sang in chorus. 

People sang at that day even when going to meet death; they sang 
when marching into battle ; they sang during the work of blood. Boucher 
and Chénier were conversing about their visionary hopes, their once 
sweetly smiling future. 

“Why die so young?” Chénier exclaimed; “there was something 
here.” 

And he smote his forehegd. 

“ André,” Boucher replied, “ you are leaving your ideas, but I my 
children and my loving wife. On the other side we shall meet again, so 
let us die nobly, and not display despondency or weakness in the presence 
of the hangman.” 

“I do not tremble,” said Chénier ; “but I repent that I have not been 
able to do the world any service.” 

_ people looked at the passing tumbrils with decided signs of sym- 
athy. 

< What would you have—what are you staring at?” Trenck shouted, 
in a firm voice; “it is only a comedy a /a Robespierre.”’ 

They reached the foot of the guillotine, and here Trenck displayed all 
the strength of his mind and his unbending will. He refused to be the 
first: he saw one head fall after the other, but stood calmly, with his 
hands crossed on his chest, and his eyes fixed on the sanguinary drama, 
which was repeated twenty-nine times in his presence. His tall form rose 
high above all the rest, and his grey hair blew about his energetic coun- 
tenance. What thoughts were passing through his mind? “ Let him 
remain with me, and I will make something great out of him,” Frederick 
the Great had said to him, in 1749. 

At this moment Boucher’s head fell. He was the last but one. 

Trenck’s turn had arrived. With a firm step he walked up to the 
scaffold, the boards creaking beneath his heavy tread. On reaching the 
platform he calmly surveyed the crowd. “ Frenchmen,” he shouted, “ we 
die innocent. Our death will be avenged by you—produce liberty by 
sacrificing the monsters that disgrace it.” ; 

He rapidly knelt down. The knife fell like lightning, and the head of 
the unfortunate adventurer rolled into the executioner’s sack. Thirty 
heads had fallen within fifteen minutes. The mob dispersed, and the ery 
of “ Vive la Nation!’ vibrated through the air like the murmur of the 
heaving ocean.* 


* Although we have given a dramatic form to our episode, the facts are literally 


as we found them in the documents of the “ Droit Public,” and other authentic 
sources, 
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WuEn the beloved sister of Charles II., Henrietta—known in France 
simply as “‘ Madame,” being the wife of ‘ Monsieur” the Duke of 
Orleans, the king’s brother—was sent over to the English court to cement 
an alliance threatened by the growing popular feeling in favour of the 
Prince of Orange, that princess was accompanied, among other maids of 
honour, by a young lady of a good old Bréton family, Louise de 
Kéroual, and who, introduced at the French court by M. de Chaulnes, 
the governor of the province, had become tenderly attached to Henrietta. 
To judge from existing portraits—more especially the one at Hampton 
Court—Louise de Kéroual was fair, her fine open forehead was massed 
over with an abundance of brown hair, her dark piercing eye marked her 
Bréton descent, and, although her countenance bespoke firmness of cha- 
racter, she was as gracefully playful as a child. The court was, indeed, 
always lively around Madame; her beautiful maids of honour had all 
their gentlemen who wore their colours, and they ended in the race of 
life by wedding them, or being immured in a convent. Maria Theresa, 
Infanta-Queen, had introduced these Spanish bigotries into the French 
court, and there was no appeal from their verdict—the court, marriage, 
or the cloisters ! 

Louis XIV. had proposed an excursion into Flanders. The court was 
at Ostend when Madame embarked for England. She arrived in London, 
expected by few save King Charles II., who received her with every 
mark of affection. He, indeed, spent every leisure moment with his 
sister surrounded by her maids of honour, aud he was soon so captivated 
by the youthful charms of Mademoiselle de Kéroual, that he asked his 
sister, as a favour, that she should remain in England as maid of honour 
to the queen. The king was at that time about to give away Miss 
Stewart, to whom he had once been so tenderly attached, in marriage to 
the Duke of Richmond; the clever Nell Gwyn had, however, still some 
hold upon his volatile affections, and never relinquished the power of 
attracting him to her by her gaiety and somewhat boisterous sallies. 
The new passion aroused in the king’s breast by the fair Bréton suited 
French policy admirably, and, as Saint Evremond wrote to Ninon de 
YEnclos, “the silk ribbon that bound the waist of Mademoiselle de 
Kéroual united France to England.” 

At the epoch when Mademoiselle de Kéroual held the sceptre of beauty 
and grace at the court of Charles II., the king was still surrounded by 
patriotic counsellors, Chancellor Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, who opposed 
the king in his haughty disregard of parliamentary opinion, witnessed 
with increasing anxiety the sudden elevation of a French lady into power; 
nor was his anxiety diminished by her being raised to the peerage under 
the title of the Duchess of Portsmouth. 

This ravishing Bréton not only pleased the king by her beauty and 
gracefulness, but she obtained still more influence over him by the firm- 
ness of her character and by her energetic resolves. In close and intimate 


* La Duchesse de Portsmouth. Par M. Capefigue. 
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correspondence with the court of France, she aspired to be the prop and 
maintenance of the alliance between the two nations and the two kings. 
In order the more effectually to bring this about, it was necessary to re- 
constitute the existing ministry, and to get rid of the chancellor at any 
risk. Both he and Sir William Temple, secretary for foreign affairs, 
were obnoxious at court, as antagonistic to the absolute prerogative of the 
monarchy. The Duke of Buckingham was at once looked up to as the 
courtly minister. He kissed the gloved hand of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth with the same respectful devotion as he had previously kissed that 
of Miss Stewart; and he built castles of cards for the new favourite 
with as much assiduity as he had laboured at off epigrams and sonnets in 
honour of the charming but capricious Nell Gwyn. To this gallant per- 
sonage was attached Sir Thomas. Clifford, a stern old royalist ; Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury ; the Duke of Lauderdale and 
Arlington—all men of one idea, only that they had arrived at it by dif- 
ferent roads. Some of them had served under Cromwell, and could not 
understand why absolute power should not suit the brows of legitimate 
monarchy, just as well as it did a dictator elected by popular suffrages. 
Others were of old Norman blood, or Scotch exclusives, whose families 
had always pertinaciously held by the divine right of kings, and the im- 
maculate transmission of an hereditary nobility. Public opinion at once 
designated the combination as a an~s well chosen epithet, even if, as 
has been supposed, it was an anagram with the initials of the five mini- 
sters, C, Clifford; A, Ashley ; B, Buckingham ; A, Arlington ; and L, 
Lauderdale. 

The policy proposed to itself by the new ministry elected under the 
auspices of the Duchess of Portsmouth was: First, to cause the royal 
prerogative to triumph over the detested ——s opposition; and, 
secondly, to cement the alliance of England with Louis XIV. in opposition 
to Europe coalesced against that ambitious monarch. Thus to believe 
the Catholic legitimist, M. Capefigue, the Duchess of Portsmouth was at 
once the head and heart of the new ministry. 

“Charles II, was by nature too frivolous, and was too much carried 
away by the love of distraction and pleasures to go on with determination 
towards a given object; all he wanted was, that parliament should have 
granted him subsidies, and he would have given up all else upon that 
condition. But it was not so with the young Duchess of Portsmouth: 
French by character ; of an illustrious and national Bréton descent, she 
— a bold tenacity of character ; pious, as all were at the court of 

ouis X1V., notwithstanding her love for Charles IL., she was still more 
devoted to the triumph of the religious idea, and she sought to obtain 
freedom of worship for the English Catholies. One of the first acts of the 
cabal ministry was to proclaim the liberty of belief and of forms of wor- 
ship in England ; one would be surprised in the present day to hear that 
so liberal an act should meet with any opposition. Nevertheless, this 
generous and legal impulse was one of the active causes of the unpopu- 
larity of the ministry of the cabal. A royal proclamation declared that 
Presbyterians, Puritans, and Catholics should freely enjoy the right of 
inalling church and preaching ; and this act excited the most energetic 
Opposition! But the ministry did not stop at that, and, in virtue of this 
bill, the Duke of York, the king’s brother, made public profession of that 
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Catholic worship which he had secretly practised for some five years ; it 
was only a most legitimate act of liberty.” 

An opposition, however, to liberal measures, which would be so out of 
place in the present day, was scarcely so at that epoch, when the liberties 
of the Protestants were so little affirmed as to be constantly in danger ; 
and it was felt, as is indeed scarcely disguised by M. Capefigue himself, 
that the whole power of the new influence that had risen up, star-like, in 
the court, would be brought to bear upon Catholic interests. Oliver 
Goldsmith represents how much the apprehensions of the nation were 
aroused by the first acts of the ministry, and the public recantation of the 
Duke of York. Even the clergy lent themselves to the propagation of 
rumours to the effect that the king was about to re-establish the Catholic 
religion under the influence of a papistic mistress. 

It was impossible under the new system of French alliance and open 
toleration, if not covert diffusion of Catholicism, to obtain subsidies from 
parliament, and the Duchess of Portsmouth expressed this fact to 
Madame de Montespan. ‘ Money was wanted to arm against Holland, 
but it was not to be obtained in Basten, and it was necessary to seelk 
a loan on Italy, at Venice or Genoa.” Louis XIV. resolved to grant a 
subsidy to Charles II., in order to facilitate the objects of the alliance, 
and M. Capefigue is very indignant that the king should have been 
accused of being pensioned by France, when he only did what Sweden 
and Prussia did—receive the moneys of Cardinal Richelieu in order to 
carry on the war in Germany. 

“Tt is certain,” says Capefigue, “that if the counsels of Louis XIV. 
had been followed as they were transmitted by Madame de Montespan to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, an absolute change would have been effected 
in the English constitution, and the king could have done without the 
parliament, as Louis XIV. did without his after the Fronde. But it 
required to accept such counsels that the ministry of the cabal should 
have remained perfectly united and resolved, whereas all the ministers 
who entered into its composition had not the same amount of firmness 
and resolution; some of them, accustomed to parliamentary struggles, did 
not dare to affranchise themselves in an absolute manner from parliament; 
they would willingly have taken part in an arrangement, or in a mixed 
negotiation, when there was no real solution save in a haughty and 
decisive rupture with the Commons, who required to be treated after the 
fashion of Cromwell.” 

Luckily, England was saved from this Montespan-Portsmouth coup 
d’état by a combination of circumstances, among which, however, the 
irresolution of ministers no doubt held a first place. Charles II.’s affee- 
tion for the duchess had received a new impulse by the birth of a son, 
whom he created Duke of Richmond and Lennox, with authority to adopt 
the royal arms of the Stuarts. Louis XIV., to reward the young Bréton 
for services rendered to France at the time of the coalition, had also 
created her Duchess of Aubigny, a title always enjoyed by the Stuarts 
from the times of Charles VII. and Agnes Sorel. 

Madame de Sévigné wrote as follows to her daughter: “ Kéroual, 
already Duchess of Portsmouth, has succeeded in all her hopes. _ She 
wished to be a king’s mistress, and she is so; she has a son, who has been 
acknowledged, and to whom two duchies have been granted; she is 
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somewhat selfish, and accumulates moneys, and she makes herself loved 
and respected by those who are amenable. But she did not calculate upon 
having as a rival a young actress, who has bewitched the king; she has 
not the power to withdraw him from her for a moment. The actress is 
as proud as the Duchess of Portsmouth; she sneers at her, takes the 
king from her, and boasts of his preference; she is young, handsome, 
bold, and amusing; she dances, sings, and follows her profession in good 
faith; she has a son, and is resolved that he shall be recognised. She 
reasons thus wise: That young lady pretends to be a person of quality, 
she claims relationship with every one in France, and whenever any great 
person dies she puts on mourning! Since she is a person of quality, why 
is she also ‘ cateau’ ? She ought to die of shame ; but as to me, it is my 
rofession; I do not pretend to anything else; the king —— me; I 
long to him only now; I have a son by him, I pretend that he should 
be recognised, and he shall recognise him, for he loves me as much as he 
does his Portsmouth.” 

Hostilities with Holland—the result of the new coalition, inaugurated 
under such immoral auspices—had in the mean time broken out. Louis 
XIV. had invaded the Low Countries, and the English fleet, under the 
Duke of York, was co-operating with the French, under the Comte 
d’Estrées. The heart of parliament was, however, opposed to the measure, 
and an address to the king was passed, declaring that “ the preponderance 
of France in the existing war was a source of anxiety to England, and 
that the Commons were desirous of peace, so long as Holland would 
accept of reasonable conditions.” It was in vain that Charles dissolved 
the House, the new parliament was even more hostile to the Anglo- 
French coalition than the previous one aad been. The ministry fell into 
disorder in the presence of this formidable and systematic opposition. 
Lord Clifford was dead, Lord Shaftesbury was making common cause 
with parliament, and Buckingham was no longer to be depended upon. 
Under such circumstances, and at such a crisis, Charles gave way, and 
entered into a special treaty with Holland, in utter disregard of the 
alliance contracted and the engagements entered into with the court of 
Versailles. But even this did not satisfy the Commons; Louis XIV. 
was victorious, the Prince of Orange defeated and his strongholds oc- 
cupied, and they insisted that common cause should be made with the 

rince, and steps taken to stay the progress of the victorious and am- 

itious ruler of France. Charles II. once more gave way to the popular 
feeling ; a marriage between the daughter of the Duke of York and the 
Prince of Orange was negotiated, and subsidies were voted for lendin 
aid to him with armed forces in his dire extremity. War was decl 
against France, and a marriage, which was destined to lose the throne to 
the Stuarts, was carried out, while the Duke of Monmouth was sent with 
three thousand English to the relief of Ostend. 

Thus it was that the bad political influence of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth fell before the righteous instincts of the English people. With the 
decline of her power came also other great changes. The large-brimmed 
felt hats, with waving plumes, of the cavaliers, and their curly heads of 

air, gave way gradually to close-fitting skull-caps and round and close- 
cut crops, while the gay doublets trimmed with lace were supplanted by 
tight jackets of sombre hue. The rich silk robes of the ladies of the court, 
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with their head-dresses of diamonds and pearls, in which the Duchess of 
Portsmouth luxuriated, were looked upon with as much abhorrence by the 
Presbyterians and Puritans as were the manners of the courtiers them- 
selves.* Yet has Capefigue a word to say in favour of the falling 


“The impulsion towards gallantry, which was imparted by Charles IT. 
to his court, was not wholly illegitimate ; the easy and amiable manners 
of the day almost always found repose in marriage: all the heroes of 
romance at the court of Charles ended in serious alliances. The Duke 
of Richmond wedded Miss Stewart ; Lord Rochester, the daughter of the 
Earl of Enmere; Lord Littleton, the intimate companion of the king, 
took for wife the charming Miss Temple ; Talbot wedded Miss Boynton ; 
the clever Duke of Hamilton himself married Miss Jennings; and the 
Chevalier de Grammont, so frivolous and so oblivious, ‘ married as he ran,’ 
Miss Hamilton. All these charming young scapegraces thus entered 
into serious alliances, after having trifled for a moment with affections ; 
what the austere Puritans denounced as the manners of Babylon, were 
often nothing more than those simple gallantries exported from France, 
love ‘liaisons,’ and exchanges of sentiments and of ribbons, such as, at 
Versailles, united the ‘mousquetaires’ and the ‘light horse’ with the 
maids of honour of the queen; they loved one another tenderly, they 
fought and shed their blood for their mistresses ; but all alike respected 
their ancestral arms and family traditions, and ended by marrying the 


* The Restoration diffused its refreshing influence around, and England, breath- 
ing freely again, joyfully resumed her status quo ante bellum, her time-honoured 
title of “ Merrie.” The national mirth, rising from its enforced and troubled sleep, 
broke out into excesses political and bacchanalian. Bells chimed, bonfires blazed, 
rumps were roasted, fiddles squeaked,* and the conduits ran with wine. The pike 
gave place to the pen, long faces to short graces, and narrow fanaticism to broad 

Songs of a superior class, sparkling with caustic wit and drollery, brought 
out in bold relief Jack Presbyter; and Sir Robert Howard made that tipsy 
roisterer, in the character of Obadiah, cut a very ridiculous figure on the stage. 
The lazzaroni of Grub-street were let loose again. But they misused their liberty 
by leavening their lyrics with the licentious and the profane. Precise Jack, who 
“ate exceedingly and prophesied,” and his prim madame—and Zeal-o’-the-Land 
Busy, the drawling disciple of Ludovic Muggleton, the tippling Methodist tailor, 
and, in his fuddled hallucinations, a great testifier against the roast-pig and 

uppet-shows in Bartholomew Fair—could not take a turn in Pimlico-path and 
oorfields without some cruel chorister intoning in their ears a mock canticle or 
burlesque ballad attuned to the nasal twang after the fashion of the “ Brethren,” 
which the ungenerate rabble would echo back in full chorus, grinning, after the 


fashion of our modern negro melodists, with all the dental abandon peculiar to that 
Tace. 


* Fiddlers were not confined to low taverns rampant with tap-life and reeking 
with public-house odour. A band of twenty-four violins (including tenors and 
basses) accompanied the meals of Charles II., and enlivened his devotions in the 
Chapel Royal. Hence the comic song, “ Four-and-twenty Fiddlers all of a row.” 
The leader of this fiddling “ Twenty-four” was one John Banister. 

¢ The Pilgrim Puritan Fathers of Massachusetts, who hung, burned alive, and 
tortured their fellow-emigrants the Quakers, made dancing a statutable offence, 
and drinking of healths a misdemeanour; and decreed that smoking a pipe on the 
Sabbath should be punishable by the pillory, and that sweethearts who kissed 
one another at parting should be whipped! What wonder, then, that people 
should adopt Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s reason for hating—“ Because he is a 


Puritan?”—“ Love’s Last Labour not Lost.” By George Daniel, p. 158; Basil 
Montagu Pickering. 
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beloved young ladies. ‘Thus colours united with hearts, and hence the 
illustrious hymeneal feasts sung by Mademoiselle Scudery.” 

If the “ Merry Monarch” had been left to his free impulses and his 
innate indifference, he would most probably have never troubled himself 
with religious controversies. He was, on the contrary, the especial pro- 
tector and friend of Sir Isaac Newton—one of the champions of free 
thought. It is not probable that, with his habits and manners, he would 
ever have attempted to have imposed an unpopular form of worship on - 
the country. It is not so certain, however, what others, who had great 
influence over him, may have projected. Certain it is that the country 
took fright at his French and Spanish preferences (‘ If,’ Capefigue says, 
“he had any preferences for the Catholics, it was simply because they were 
more refined and less boorish, and that they associated themselves more 
to French ideas, so dear to his youth”), and the Anglican bishops laboured 
zealously, not only in ensuring the triumph of their own Church, but also 
the proscription of all other forms of worship. Now there were, accord- 
ing to Capefigue’s own admission, a number of Jesuits, priests, and monks 
(the friars black and white of the penny broadsides) in the suite alike of 
Henrietta, of the Queen of England, and of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and it was their recognised duty to spread their form of worship by every 
means in their power—fair or unfair. The cause, as usual, excused the 
means. Pilgrimages and processions to Tyburn were at that time in full 
vogue. The first blow struck by the dominant party at these open 
practices of Catholic mummeries was the so-called “ Test Act” (1674), 
which insisted upon at least an annual reception of the Holy Sacrament, 
and excluded all Catholics from public offices. It was an act of tyranny, 
for it denied all political life to those who did not belong to the Esta- 
blished Church. A second blow was aimed at the Duke of York, who 
was declared as a Papist to be excluded from the throne, which was re- 
served by popular feeling to Mary Princess of Orange. 

The despotism of dogmas were repulsive to Charles II., and he allowed 
these bills to be passed with indifference; seeing which, the fanatics of 
the day, to draw him more closely within their folds, conjured up 
jesuitical conspiracies against his life. The object of Titus Oates and his 
confederates was, it was said, to slay the king, to summons the Duke of 
York to the throne, and re-establish the Catholic form of worship. But 
Charles II., entirely occupied with his regal diversions and intrigues, gave 
no credit to these real or supposed conspiracies, and he manifested the 
utmost indifference at them. He consented, however, to question Oates 
himself, and he felt satisfied from his manner and language that he never 
could have been the associate of those whom he pretended to be in relation 
with. The mob were, however, in the highest state of exasperation, and 
the House of Commons participated in their feelings of indignation. A 
bill was passed banishing all Papists from London, and especially pro- 
hibiting to them any connexion with the court. The militia and the 
train-bands were called out. Titus Oates received a pension, and a 
Captain Bedloe, who confessed to having been one of those who were 
engaged to destroy London and Westminster by fire, came in for a 
similar good fortune. 

The proscription of Catholics generally did not satisfy the House. 
Their invectives were especially directed against the Duchess of Ports- 
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mouth. “I would not,” exclaimed one of the peers of the realm, “ allow 
a Papist man or woman, nor a Papist dog, nor even a Papist cat, to mew 
about our king’s person.” There was no mistaking the allusion, and 
Charles II. protected the person of his fair French mistress with a senti- 
ment of chivalrous honour. Even the queen was not spared ; and Charles 
had to repudiate the assaults of the Puritans with angry indignation. The 
most grievous of all the crimes committed in the name of religion was 
the beheading of the Earl of Stafford, accused of implication in the con- 
spiracies of the Jesuits. 

But it was not in these times of strange contrasts, an immoral frivolous 
court opposed to a sombre, austere, and fanatic Commons, a liberal mo- 
narch, the advocate of religious toleration, set in opposition to a persecuting 
and tyrannical puritanism, among the persecuted alone that the spirit of 
conspiracy and rebellion showed itself. There was also an extreme Pro- 
testant party, which, grouping around the person of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth (whom Capefigue compares to the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIII.), sought the overthrow of the monarchy. 

It was under these circumstances, so trying to the crown of England, 
that Madame de Montespan kept up an active correspondence with the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, conveying through her the ever-recurring advice 
of the “ Grand Monarque” to have recourse to a coup d’état. This advice 
was actively seconded by the duchess, who consistently advocated ener- 
getic measures to cut down the evil at the root. But Charles II. was 
always under the influence of one idea, and that was the acquisition of the 
money necessary for the habitual indulgence of his luxurious habits; and 
he never had the courage to come into collision with his “ faithful” House 
of Commons, for fear they should in return stop the subsidies. The two 
ladies having made this state of things clear to one another, they were 
then explained to Louis XIV., who offered to help Charles out of his 
embarrassment on that point in a right royal manner, and to pour into 
his lap whatever of the resources of France might be necessary for him to 
establish his royal prerogatives on a firm basis, 

No two persons could have been better adapted for carrying on this 
court plot than Madame de Montespan and the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Both were alike proud and haughty, and possessed of the same strength 
of resolution, that is essential to ruling with dignity and authority. Ma- 
dame de Montespan had made the meek and loving La Valliére know 
her power; the energetic Bréton, Kéroual, made hers equally felt by 
Charles II. “It is a curious fact,” Capefigue says, “and one that ought 
to be historically noticed, that the most resolute and energetic proceed- 
ings generally have their origin with women—their nervous volition drives 
them to extremes.” Certain it is that it was under the influence of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth that the king was at length induced to send the 
Black Rod to his “ faithful House of Commons,” to announce to them that 
_ his majesty had decided upon dissolving the said House, and that it was 
his royal resolve not to convene it any more, being no longer in need of 
those subsidies, which he had to purchase in terms that were onerous to 
the national interests. 

Such is the effect of an act of firmness when all minds are unsettled 
and parties run high, that this resolution not only encountered no opposi- 
tion, but, on the contrary, was succeeded by acalm. The bishops of the 
Anglican Church, terrified at the progress made by the Puritans and 
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Presbyterians under Monmouth, found it in their interest to make common 
cause with Charles II., as their benefices were as much in danger from the 
triumph of the extreme Protestant party as they would be from that of the 
Catholics. The king, on his side, was befriending the cause of the Church 
of England, in rebuilding St. Paul’s at his own private expense. 

The character of Charles ITI. is said to have undergone a great change 
at this epoch. The satisfaction felt at having carried out a bold and suc- 
cessful coup d’état, and the influence of the energetic duchess, combined 
to render him more earnest. At court, in the field, even in the pursuit 
of pleasure, he was still dominated by the one idea—that of assuming the 
triumph of the royal prerogative over constitutionalism. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth wrote, indeed, in anticipation of success, to Madame de Mon- 
tespan: ‘ That she was in hopes that the King of England would soon 
obtain the same credit and the same authority as the King of France had 
so gloriously realised in his states.” 

Equally energetic, however, were the attempts made by the parties 
opposed to absolute power to baffle these royal hopes. The Presbyterian 
and Parliamentary party reckoned among its number, not only the king’s 
natural son Monmouth, but also Lords Russell, Essex, Courtenay, Bran- 
don, and Shaftesbury ; and their object was to replace the government of 
the king by a council of regency under the presidency of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and the members of which were to be Russell, Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, in correspondence with the Scotch 
Puritans under the Duke of Argyle. There existed a still more extreme 

arty—out-and-out Republican—whose reputed chiefs were Colonel 

umsey, leader of the Roundheads, and his friend Walcot. This party 
aimed at a ‘“ Lord Protector,” and were prepared to effect their objects 
by any means, were it even the assassination of the king. Both parties 
are, indeed, generally supposed to have been willing enough to profit by 
the removal of the monarch by an act of violence; and although the 
chiefs of the Parliamentary party were not prepared to sanction such an 
act, they became involved in the movement so far that they were made 
its principal victims. According to Capefigue, the Duchess of Portsmouth 
was a principal instrument in the condemnation of the Parliamentary 
leaders, for we are told that she was enakled to place proofs of their com- 
plicity in the king’s hands! The consequence was that Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney ended their career on the scaffold, and the liberties of 
the country lay prostrate at the feet of an absolute monarchy. 

The triumph, such as it was, was destined to be of brief duration. The 
king was struck down with illness at the very moment that he was suc- 
ceeding in his struggle for the royal prerogative. The Duchess of 


Portsmouth was also in the height of her power and favour. The young” 


Duke of Lennox, her son, was attached to the court of his royal parent, 
who meditated some great alliance for him, and whose love for him in- 
creased with the proximity of death. But the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
not satisfied with having ensured the triumph of absolutism, had her 
mind still full of the project of following that up by the triumph of the 
Catholic religion. It was with this view that she got Charles II. to recal 
near his person the Duke of York, who had been excluded from succes- 
sion by parliament, and who not only represented the royal prerogative, 
but also the Catholic interest. 


When the duke succeeded to the crown, then, at the death of 
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Charles IT. (February 6, 1685), under the title of James II., the posi- 
tion of the Duchess of Portsmouth was, to a certain extent, guaranteed 
by the part which she had taken in ensuring his succession. It was 
mainly through her instrumentality that the Bill of Exclusion had been 
revoked. The duchess was, also, still the representative of the French 
alliance. Madame de Maintenon, who had succeeded to Madame Mon- 
tespan in the favour of Louis XIV., was far more bigoted than even her 
predecessor, and she lent all her influence to the Duchess of Portsmouth 
for the sake of the two principles which she and Madame de Maintenon 
so ignobly represented—the absolutism of their chosen lords, and the 
supremacy, at all cost, of the Catholic religion. Luckily, England had 
no Edict of Nantes to be repealed, and no ‘booted missionaries,” as 
Louvois designated Madame de Maintenon’s dragoons, to overrun the 
country. 

James II. began his reign, however, under very different auspices to 
what had been anticipated. He affected liberality in religious matters, 
repealed the “Test Act,” and proclaimed toleration. More than this, he 
assumed the aspect of an outward morality, and publicly repudiated the 
Duchess of Dorchester, to whom he was supposed to be tenderly attached. 
He had probably in view the re-installation of the Catholic religion, but 
if so, he wished to bring it about by the general movement of mind and 
by liberty of conscience, not by force or oppression. The position of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth was not so well defined, with a monarch of this 
description, as she had expected ; and as soon as James had put down the 
contemporary insurrections of Monmouth and Argyle by force of arms, an 
excuse was found for sending back the quondam favourite of Charles IT., 
and the political instrument of the Franco-Catholic party, to her own 
country. There is a tradition that she was sent in company with the 
Duke of Monmouth himself, who afterwards became the mysterious Iron 
Mask ; but nobody believes in it, as he would have been liberated upon 
the declaration of peace between Louis XIV. and William and Mary. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth found the court of Versailles absorbed in 
the struggle which at that epoch was attaining a crisis in England, Hol- 
land, and in Germany between Protestantism and Catholicism, and which 
was put down in France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Madame de Maintenon had, we have seen, succeeded Madame de Mon- 
tespan in the correspondence with the Duchess of Portsmouth, and she 
had learned to place confidence in her as a political instrument, so she 
was sent back to the court of James II., this time accompanied by the 
young Duke of Hamilton, who, we are told, was ‘“‘ English in heart, but 

rench in talent and character.’ The two urged James to action against 
‘ the Protestants, by denouncing the conspiracy of the Prince of Orange 

against the Stuarts. Louis XIV. was all the more energetic in opposin 
the success of the latter, as he was at once his religious, his political, ond 
his personal enemy. He was thus induced to offer subsidies, an army, 
a navy, or any other co-operation, to the Catholic King of England. 
But the Duke of Hamilton and the Duchess of Portsmouth were too late : 
at the very moment that they were discussing the terms of the Anglo- 
French alliance, the Prince of Orange was landing on the shores of Eng- 
land, and was at once joined by the army and the whole Protestant party 
in the country. Yet M. Capefigue more than insinuates that the country 
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was virtually conquered and subdued by his forty-one thousand Dutch- 
men and Hanoverians! The triumph of Protestantism in this country 
under William and Mary was responded to in Germany by the “ League 
of Augsburg,” and in France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

According to Capefigue, the “ perfume of talent and grace” which had 
been introduced into England by the Stuarts disappeared with the exile 
of James and his court to St. Germain. This exiled court included the 
king’s natural son, the Duke of Berwick, by Arabella Churchill, sister to 
the Duke of Marlborough, the powerful partisan of William and Mary, 
and the young Duke of Hamilton. The Duchess of Portsmouth and her 
son, the Duke of Lennox, took possession of their duchy of Aubigny. 
England, thus abandoned by all that was Catholic, clever, and graceful— 
Capefigue does not go so far as to “7 moral—underwent, we are told, a 
repulsive change, from all that was light, amiable, and gentlemanly, to 
heavy, gloomy, practical, and business-like habits. The middle classes 
assumed the fat, bloated appearance, with great red faces and prominent 
abdomens, of the Dutch burgomasters, and which justified Madame de 
Pompadour’s observation to Louis XV., “that only two classes had re- 
tained in England the elegance and grace of the Stuarts—the high 
families of the aristocracy, and the blood-horses.” 

Capefigue tells us that Louis XIV. gave up St. Germain to James II., 
and the numerous emigration, especially of Irish Catholics, that followed 
in his footsteps, because that chateau reminded him of the follies of his 
youth—reminiscences which were no longer agreeable in the time of re- 

entance and penitence under Madame de Maintenon. If, again, Eng- 
land and Ireland gave to France at that epoch its Irish brigade, and its 
Dillons, Macdonalds, Tollendals, and Macmahons, France gave to Eng- 
land its Protestant Marquis de Ruvigny (Lord Galloway), its French 
Protestant brigade, and its Spitalfields weavers. 

The Stuarts kept up to the last the character given to them by Cape- 
figue, of fanaticism in religion, and inconstancy in love. The last of the 
race was the cardinal whom Napoleon dreamt, in 1800, of restoring to 
the throne of England, and for whom Canova chiselled the celebrated 
mausoleum of the Stuarts. The Countess of Albany, the Pretender’s 
spouse, left him first for Alfieri, and then for the French painter Xavier 
Fabre, “forgetting the great name of the Stuarts in the studio of an 
artist.” 

The line of the Duke of Richmond and Lennox, Due d’Aubigny in 
France, son of Mademoiselle de Kéroual, Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
Charles II., is not extinct ; it was represented at the time of Capefigue’s 
— by Charles Gordon, Duke of Richmond, Earl of Darnleigh, 

uke of Aubigny, who married a daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

The hero of Orthez is since deceased, but the Dukes of Richmond still 
carry the device of the chitelaine of Brittany, “ En la rose je fleuris,” and 
the title of Lennox is preserved in the family. 


~ 
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MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. 
Part IX. 
I. 


CHANGE OF FEELINGS. 


Wuize the guilty Caroline was thus luxuriating in a round of thought- 
less pleasures, forgetful that ‘the wages of sin are death,” Emily—the 
spotless, the persecuted Emily—was sinking in friendless solitude under 
bad health, and increasing dejection of spirits. It was not that she re- 
gretted the world, or longed to mingle again in its giddy artificial 
society; but to be driven from the circle in which she had so long moved 
a distinguished member, to be despoiled of her good name and respecta- 
bility of character, to carry to her grave a stigma as unjust as it was dark, 
to be separated so cruelly from the beings she loved best on earth—her 
children—and to feel that the only legacy she could bequeath to them 
would be—disgrace ; these were trials greater than the unfortunate Emily 
could bear; and that they were hurrying her to the tomb was evident to 
all who beheld her pure, pale cheek and attenuated, wasting form. Yet 
the consolations of religion were still open to her, and in seeking these 
she became an object of interest to the clergyman of the little village on 
the southern coast of England, to the vicinity of which she had retired. 

This good man was not among those of his calling who delight in 
spiritual terrors, and thunder damnation against the greater portion of 
mankind ; who do their ministering with severity, harshness, or asperity ; 
neither was he a lukewarm servant of God, performing his duties with 
cold indifference, if not with secret disgust. He was a true and worthy 
disciple of his Lord and Master. His milder task it was to preach peace 
and good will among men, to heal the wounded spirit, to rebuke—but 
with gentleness—the hardened son of guilt, and to win to repentance the 
wavering child of error. e 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
He tried each art, msde each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way ! 


It was impossible for such a man, witnessing the unaffected piety of 
Lady Stanmore, and listening to the virtuous sentiments of her uncor- 
rupted heart, to believe her the degraded, guilty creature which the pre- 
cipitate and unjustifiable conduct of Sir John, and the malignant deser- 
tion of her own family, had stamped her. The good clergyman heard 
and believed her tale; he saw that she was wearing fast away, and 
anxious to soothe the last hours of the dying Emily by procuring her the 
company of her children, he determined on writing himself to Sir John 
Stanmore, since every application of hers for the restoration of her 
children had been treated with insolent contempt. 

Sir John Stanmore, after having so suddenly deserted his wife upon 
evidence of her misconduct which, to a reasonable man, would have been 
far from conclusive, sought, as usual, relief to his excited feelings in im- 
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mediate change of scene. It was his intention first to challenge the man 
by whom he fancied himself wronged and insulted ; but Major Ormsby, 
by no means anticipating Sir John’s wishes, which he would have been 
most happy to have met, had left the neighbourhood of Stanmore Park 
within an hour or two after that farewell visit to Emily which had been 
fraught with such serious consequences to her. It so happened, also, that 
Sir John missed Ormsby in London; and not knowing whither to pursue 
him, he had nothing for it but at leisure to chew the cud of his mortifi- 
cation and anger. He forthwith hastened to leave England, and, pos- 
sessing an old-fashioned John Bull horror of the French nation, he bred 
his abode at Brussels, for travelling much, encumbered with two young 
children, was impossible. Here he remained, cherishing with his native 


obstinacy the belief of his wrongs, and of Emily’s utter unworthiness, » 


lamenting himself as the most ill used of amiable husbands, and applaud- 
ing himself for his rare magnanimity and forbearance. 

But though he thus continued to steel his heart against Emily, there 
were moments when the still small voice of conscience would be heard, 
and when he felt that he had been far from perfect himself. Perhaps, 
too, there were moments when he almost regretted the hot-headed hasti- 
ness which had divorced him from all his home comforts, and broken in 
upon all his past habits. Even the want of some one to vent his fits of 
ill humour on was a loss to poor Sir John, and since he could now annoy 
nobody else by his fretfulness, it annoyed himself the more. Feared by 


his servants, and shunned by his very children, who innocently wondered | 


“why papa had turned so cross,” the restless victim of bad temper 
became a prey to discontent and chagrin. Such was the morbid state of 
his mind, when a correspondent, who resided in the vicinity of Stanmore 
Park, began to open his eyes to the serious hoax, if it might be so called, 
which had been practised upon him. His friend wrote him, as a piece of 
local gossip, that Miss Cecilia Danvers had fallen into sad disgrace, and, 
in fact, was at length totally excluded from society, on account of a most 
malignant and extraordinary amusement she bad chosen to indulge in for 
some time past. That many individuals in the neighbourhood had 
received anonymous letters, which had done an incalculable degree of 
mischief in their hitherto agreeable circle. That friends had been dis- 
united, matches had been broken off, and whole families had quarrelled 
in consequence of the contents of these anonymous communications, 
which, after much investigation, had at last been traced to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Danvers. The gentleman added, that Mr. and Mrs, 
Danvers were both much distressed by their daughter’s conduct, and that 
the young lady herself had gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
a distant relation to the East Indies, from whence he devoutly hoped she 
never might return. 

“Cecilia Danvers! Anonymous letters!” Sir John read, as if each 
word were giving him a mortal blow. He repeated, “ Anonymous letters 
—Cecilia Danvers! She—she—she has made a fool of me twice. 
Heaven’s curses on her! and curse on myself too, for an infernal idiot, to 
be deceived by her twice!” In his fury he struck his head violently 
against the wall, as if he would fain have demolished his fool’s pate. 
“Oh, spawn of the devil!’ he exclaimed, “how she must have despised 
her dupe. What! I her dupe—J—Z!’ 
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Sir John’s teeth were grinding with rage, and his brain seemed on fire 
at the awakened recollection of the horrible caricature, which, strange to 
say, was still uppermost in his mind. But a veil seemed to have fallen 
from before his eyes, and it required no great powers of reasoning to 
come to the conclusion that Emily had been slandered and himself im- 
posed on by the malevolent Cecilia Danvers. 

What was he to do now? To repair as far as possible his injustice to 
Emily? Sir John’s pride forbade that he should confess himself in the 
wrong; and to admit that he had been duped would be still worse. 
“ Besides,” said Sir John to himself, when the effervescence of his feelings 
had somewhat subsided, “that woman Danvers having been proved the 
author of anonymous letters does not prove that Lady Stanmore is in- 
nocent. If there had been nothing wrong, why did that scoundrel 
Ormsby take himself off from the neighbourhood so quickly after I dis- 
covered him téte-a-téte with Emily? No, no, all could not have been 
fair and aboveboard, or I should not have startled her so by popping in 
upon them unexpectedly.” Sir John never took into consideration that 
his own abrupt violence and ungentlemanly rudeness would have been 
enough to have startled any one. 

After much deliberation, he came to the determination of taking no 
active steps immediately, but leaving it to time to prove whether Emily 
was or was not worthy of being restored to the felicity of his companion- 
ship, and to her lost place in society. However, he wrote to his agent in 


. London, to say that letters from Lady Stanmore might in future be for- 


warded to him. Having thus condescended to resolve on receiving his 
wife’s letters, he was very much disappointed to find that there were none 
for him. Emily had ceased to humble herself by unnoticed appeals to 
his justice or his humanity. Sir John’s jealous fears took the alarm. 
* Could she actually have joined that villain Ormsby abroad?” It gave 
him no pain to think of her as sighing in solitude and sorrow; but he 
could not for a moment bear the idea that, deserted by all the rest of the 
world, she had sought the society of her supposed lover. He wrote to 
his friend in London to make inquiry about her, and to ascertain if she 
had left England. The answer gave him the satisfactory intelligence 
that she was still there, living alone in the deepest retirement. 

This was well, and Sir John felt a degree of gladness to which he had 
long been a stranger. Visions of reconciliation began to float through 
his mind, for it never occurred to him that Lady Stanmore might refuse 
to live with him again. Emily would be so grateful for his proffered for- 
giveness—so happy to meet him and her children after their long separa- 
tion—so pleased once more to shine in society! To be sure, it would be 
very disagreeable to be so much talked about ; but their reconciliation 
would only be a nine days’ wonder, and the world would speedily forget 
that they had ever parted. Sir John asked himself if he should set off 
immediately for England. “ No,” he said, ‘‘1 will write to Emily first ; 
and I will do that this moment.” But pride came for once to check his 
usual precipitation. ‘“ No, no—I will not write yet. I'll wait for one 
more letter from her; she will be sure to write soon to beseech me to 
restore her children to her. Then, Emily—for a joyful surprise! We 
will all return to you—even I myself—and then for a second honeymoon! 
What if she should be guilty, thoigh? No, no, no. I would lay my 
life now she is not, and that it was only a malicious lie of yon black- 
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hearted Cecilia Danvers. But, if she is not guilty, it is no fault of that 
libertine scoundrel, Ormsby ; and, by Heaven! I will never forgive him, 
come what may.” 

It may be objected that the inconsistency of feeling ascribed to Sir 
John was quite unnatural, but there is nothing so wayward as the human 
heart. 


Il. 


His steps the chamber gain—his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not—yet foretold! 


Sir Jonn had waited for a letter from Emily until his small stock of 
patience was entirely exhausted; and, as usual with his sex, there being 
an obstacle to the gratification of his desires only tended to make them 
more impetuous. Still obstinacy and inclination were at war within him, 
and there was no saying how the struggle might have ended, when a 
packet of letters from England was delivered to him. He tore open the 
envelope from his London agent, but there was no enclosure from Emily. 
Sir John’s disappointment was extreme, and he was shocked to observe 
by a postscript to his friend’s letter, that he understood Lady Stanmore 
was very ill. Sir John laid down the letter in dismay, and in mere ab- 
sence of mind opened another, the address of which was in a handwriting 
unknown to him ; but his attention was soon riveted to its contents. It 
was a letter from Emily’s only friend, the good clergyman who had 
judged so charitably of her. He wrote Sir John in simple but affecting 
| of Emily’s rapid decay—of the grief which devoured her at the 
total separation from her little boy and girl—and at the unmerited stigma 
which had been cast upon her name ; and he declared his own thorough 
conviction of her innocence of the fault imputed to her. He entreated 
Sir John, as he valued his own future peace of mind, no longer to con- 
tinue so obdurate to his dying wife, but to permit that her last moments 
might be solaced by the sight of those infants whom she had not for- 
saken, and whom she had not injured in thought or in act. 

Sir John was thunderstruck. Emily—the beautiful Emily—dying, 
and of a broken heart! It could not, should not be! It might not yet 
be too late to save her. He would hasten to her with their children; 
they should be his peace-makers with her, she would recover, the past 
would be all forgotten, and she would live long, long—Sir John now 
fervently hoped—in renewed happiness and respectability. Not a moment 
was to be lost in returning to England, and before many hours had passed, 
Sir John and his family were travelling to Ostend. 

Arrived in London, he hurried to his banker’s to obtain Emily’s exact 
address, and to know if there were any further tidings of her. His friend 
the banker, being well acquainted with the reason of Sir John’s separa 
tion from Lady Stanmore, and his late feelings towards her, told him, 
without much circumlocution, that he had heard her recovery was de- 


“ You will soon, therefore, be divorced from her by death,” he said. 
“ Yet, excuse me, I cannot help regretting poor Lady Stanmore’s fate ; 
she was a lovely and, apparently, most amiable woman.” 
The banker naturally concluded that the information he had given re- 
lative to Lady Stanmore’s approaching demise would be by no means dis- 
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agreeable to the man who considered himself slighted and wronged by 
her, who had seemed to loathe her very name, and who had so easily “let 
her down the wind, to pray at fortune.” What, then, was his astonish- 
ment to find Sir John overwhelmed with the most violent grief at his 
intelligence! “Upon my soul,” he remarked to himself, as soon as Sir 
John’s uncontrollable agitation had permitted him to take his departure, 
“I could have had no idea Stanmore possessed such talents as an actor ; 
but he rather over-does the part. It is too absurd to pretend such extreme 
sorrow for the death of the woman he mortally hates, and he almost de- 
serves for his hypocrisy that she should recover. That, faith, would be a 
real shock to him.” 

But Sir John’s distress was no¢ feigned ; and so great was his anxiety 
to see Emily, that, leaving his children with their attendants to follow 
more at leisure, he travelled himself day and night towards the distant part 
of England where Lady Stanmore had fixed her cheerless abode. 

The road for some miles from the little village near which Lady Stan- 
more resided seemed frightfully dreary and unfrequented. No foot-pas- 
senger even was to be seen—no sound of rustic mirth—no sight of rural 
labour met Sir John’s eye or ear; there reigned a universal stillness 
around which conveyed a gloom to his mind that he could not shake off ; 
the very postilions seemed annoyed, and, turning round, remarked “ to 
his honour that they hoped they had not taken a wrong turn; it was a 
by-road, and few folks travelled it; they were not very sure if they were 
going right.” At length they came to the village, and, on passing 
through it, Sir John’s astonishment was great to find it apparently totally 
deserted ; the door of every cottage was closed, and not a ragged urchin 
was to be seen gambolling in the unpaved streets. They passed the 
village church; it was open, as if prepared for service, but no one was 
there. Sir John glanced at the churchyard, and shuddered to behold a 
new-made grave, which had not yet received its unconscious tenant. 

A little way beyond the village they overtook an old, grey-headed man, 
who was hobbling along the road as fast as his aged limbs would bear 
him. The postilions paused, and asked him if he could tell them where- 
abouts Lady Stanmore lived. 

“Ah, poor lady—yes!” he replied, “everybody knows her and her 
goodness in these parts. Just after you pass yon old oak you will see a 
white house a little way off the road on the left hand—that’s the house. 
But if his honour is going ¢here, I judge he will hardly be in time. I 
am going there myself, and——” 

“Go on, in the devil’s name,” roared Sir John. ‘Go on, and don’t 
wait for that old fool’s babbling—go on!” 

The postilions cracked their whips, the horses galloped on, and the car- 
riage went rattling up the shaded narrow avenue which led to the seques- 
tered abode of the deserted Lady Stanmore. Suddenly they came into 
full view of the house, and the postilions checked their pace—a hearse 
was standing at the door! Sir John looked as if his eyeballs were burst- 
ing from their sockets, and springing from the carriage he rushed hastily 
towards the house. The door was open, and in the entrance-hall he met 
an elderly female. 

“ Lady Stanmore—where is she?” he asked, in a voice choked with 
agitation. 
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“ There !”” said the woman, solemnly, and pointing to a chamber, the 
door of which was closed. He burst into the room, but started back at 
first, on finding it filled with persons of the lower class. 

“Where is Lady Stanmore?” he demanded, in an imperious and 
haughty tone. 

a said an old man, whose dress bespoke his clerical character. 
“ Here!” 

Sir John turned, and beheld, in its unadorned coffin, the shrouded 

— of her who was lovely even in death. . 

ppalled, he stood for some moments in motionless, stony stupor— 
still, as if the destroying angel had grasped him too in its viewless Souls 
then, springing forward, while every convulsed feature bore evidence of 
his internal agitation, he threw himself upon the stiffened corpse, and 
straining it in wild embraces to his heart, he conjured it to speak to him 
once more. 

“Emily, hear me—listen to me—speak to me—and tell me that you 
forgive me! Oh, God—oh, God, she will not! Emily— y own Emily! 
Look at me once more! You shall look at me, Emily!” And with 
frantic violence he tore open the closed eyelids of the deceased. The dim 
and sightless orbs seemed fixed on him, with that unchanging look which 
is so terrible in death. Shuddering, he started back. “Oh, God, Emily ! 
Do not look at me so coldly—do not look at me so dreadfully! You look 
at me as if you were reproaching your murderer. I cannot bear it—I 
cannot bear that altered eye.” And covering his face with his hands, he 
buried his head in the pall which covered the lower part of the coffin. 

The clergyman now came forward, and was at length successful in pre- 
vailing on Sir John to retire to another apartment; but it was some time 
before he could persuade him to let the funeral go on. It was grievous 
to Sir John’s pride and self-love (for even at such a moment these feel- 
ings influenced him) that the mortal remains of Lady Stanmore should 
be only followed to the grave by a nameless crowd, attended only by 
lowly peasants and humble cottagers. He was too worldly-minded to 
appreciate their sincere and grateful sorrow—their heartfelt tribute to the 
benevolence, the charity, and the many unostentatious virtues of her who 
was no more. His consent, however, having been finally wrung from 
him, Sir John determined on assuming his place as chief mourner, and 
the same carriage which had brought him post-haste to the secluded resi- 
dence of Emily, now slowly carried him to see her consigned to that last 
dark home— 

Where, life’s vain tumults past, 


The appointed house, by Heaven’s decree, 
Receives us all at last. 


Sir John was sincerely afflicted by Emily’s early death ; perhaps in his 
whole life—which had been a fortunate one—he had never before felt real 
grief. But some minds are so constituted that they cannot a retain the 
passion of grief. Sir John, after a while, became weary of his solitary 
wanderings to Emily’s grave, and still more tired of his only companion’s— 


the good clergyman’s—never-ending dissertations on religion, death, and - | 


eternity. Nay, he even felt annoyed by his warm encomiums on the many 
excellences of the departed Lady Stanmore, for did not these commenda- 
tions of Emily imply blame of himself? He seized, therefore, with avidity, 
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OLD SCENTS. 


} on that worthy man’s declaration that he thought Sir John owed it as a 


I sacred duty to the memory of his wife, to clear her character in the eye 
| of the world, to leave a solitude so dismal. 


i All that he could do to remove from Lady Stanmore’s name the stain 
which his own folly had affixed to it was done, and as Stanmore Park was 
i still let, Sir John repaired with his children to a property he possessed in 
the north of England, there to spend in decorous retirement, and all “the 
i pomp of woe,” that period of mourning which he had thought fit to im- 
| pose upon himself. 


OLD SCENTS. 
FROM A POSTHUMOUS POEM BY HEINE. 
By Epaar A. Bowrina, C.B. 


THE nosegay Matilda twined for me, 

And smilingly offer’d entreatingly, 

I push’d away, o’erpower’d completely 

By the sight of the flowers that blossom’d so sweetly. 


At the scent of the flowers my tears fast flow; 
I feel that in all this fair world below, 

Its beauty, sunlight, joy, love, are bereft me, 
And nought but its bitter tears are left me. 


They tell me that I no longer share 

A part in life and its circle fair, 

That I belong to death’s kingdom dreary— 
Yes, I, a corpse unburied and weary.* 


How happy was I when erst I saw 

The dance of rats at the Opera! 

But now I hear the odious scuffling 

Of churchyard rats, and grave-moles shuffling. 


The scent of the flowers recals again 

A perfect ballet, a joyous train 

Of recollections perfumed and glowing, 

From the hidden depths of the past o’erflowing, 


To sound of cornet and castanet, 

In spangled dresses (full short, I t),— 
Yet all their toying, each laugh, each titter, 
Can only render my thoughts more bitter. 


Away with the flowers! O! how I abhor 
The scent that maliciously tells once more 
Of days long vanish’d and hours of gladness— 
I weep at the thought with speechless sadness. 


* An allusion to the terrible disease under which Heine laboured for many 
years before his death. 
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CITIES OF REFUGE. 
A SEQUEL TO “SOLITUDE IN CROWDS.” 
By MonxksHoop. 


Dean TRENCH finds a direct reference to the proverb Magna civitas, 
magna solitudo, in what he calls “some affecting words” of Lord Bacon, 
who glosses and explains it in the sense of solitude in crowds: “For a 
crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling opal, where there is no love.” It is the feeling embodied 
in Wordsworth’s picture of one 

Who, ’mong those thousands, friend hath none, 
And treads in solitary ways.* 

So Mr. Forster pictures Oliver Goldsmith, on his arrival in London, 
after rambling at his ease among pleasant rustic scenes in France and 
Flanders: “In the middle of February he was wandering without friend 
or acquaintance, without the knowledge or comfort of even one kind face, 
in the lonely, terrible London streets,’’¢ 

Hartley Coleridge gives feeling expression to the same thought, in a 
— written on exchanging the dales of Westmoreland for crowded 
city life : 

J *Tis strange to me, who long have seen no face 

That was not like a book whose every page 

I knew by heart, a kindly common-place, 
And faithful record of progressive age,— 

To wander forth, and view an unknown race; 
Of all that I have been, to find no trace, 

No footstep of my bygone pilgrimage. 
Thousands I pass, and no one stays his pace 
To tell me that the day is fair or rainy ; 

Each one his object seeks with anxious chase, 
And [ have not a common hope with any: 
Thus like one drop of oil upon a flood, * 

In uncommunicating solitude, 

Single am I amid the countless many.f 

So John Banim describes, in perhaps the ablest of his fictions, the 
“novel sensation of a morning in a great city”—and how to him who, for 
the first time, experiences such a sensation, it brings, “no matter how 
calm may be his mind and breast, how certain and soothing his prospects,” 
depression rather than excitement; “a bleak strangeness seems around 
him; he doubts and shrinks more than he admires or wonders ; he is in 
a solitude, unlike the remote solitude he has quitted; in solitude with 
men, not nature; without the face of nature to cheer him.”§ 


The town’s the hiding-place, 
says Colonna, in the Legend of Florence, when discussing with Riva the 


* The White Doe of Rylstone, canto iii. 

+ Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, book i. ch. vi. 
Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, vol. i. p. 30. 
The Nowlans, by the O’Hara Family, ch. xiv. 
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probable tactics of that moody tyrant Agolanti, towards his meek enduring 
wife : 

The town’s the hiding-place. Be sure he’ll take 


Some musty lodging in the thick of the town, 
To hide her in.* ; 


One of Balzac’s characters correctly enough remarks that “un des 
priviléges de la bonne ville de Paris, c’est qu’on peut y naitre, y vivre, y 
mourir, sans que personne fasse attention 4 vous.” What is here exalted 
into a privilege, Boswell, in one of his colloquies with Johnson, accounted 
a disadvantage. ‘I remarked, that one disadvantage, arising from the 
immensity of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour.”f 
Much later in the biography, however, the biographer exults in “ the 
freedom from remark and petty censure with which life may be passed 
there,” calling it ‘‘a circumstance which a man who knows the teasing 
restraint of a narrow circle must relish highly.”§ Wordsworth tells us, 
in describing the sensations and reflections that arose out of his early resi- 
dence in London, that, 

Above all, one thought 
Baffled my understanding: how men lived, 
Even next-door neighbours, as we say, yet still 
Strangers, not knowing each the other’s name.|| 


Would Sir Horace Mann know why Horace Walpole likes London so 
much? It is because “there is no being alone but in a metropolis: the 
worst place in the world to find solitude is the country: questions grow 
there, and that unpleasant Christian commodity, neighbours.” In 
another letter, ten years later, what amuses Walpole about George Mon- 
tague, now settled in rural felicity, is, “that he who in London was 
grown an absolute recluse, is over head and ears in neighbours,”** now 
that rustication is complete. 


Well may Mrs. Browning make it a hopeless task for Aurora Leigh to 
seek for lost Marian in the wilderness of Paris : 


The long weeks passed on without consequence. 
As easy find a footstep on the sand 

~The morning after spring-tide, as the trace 

Of Marian’s feet between the incessant surfs * 


Of this live flood. She may have moved this way,— 
But so the star-fish does, and crosses out 
The dent of her small shoe. 


Mr. Hawthorne has a story of a man named Wakefield, who, for some 
whim that possessed him, made pretence of going a journey, and took 
lodgings in the next street to his own house, which was in London,—and 
there, unheard of by his wife or friends, and without the shadow of a 
reason for such self-banishment, dwelt upwards of twenty years; during 
which period he beheld his house every day, and frequently the forlorn 
Mrs. Wakefield.{{ Very extravagant the story may sound; but if there 


* Leigh Hunt, A Legend of Florence, Act J. Sc. 1. t+ La Pere Goriot. 
} Life of Johnson, sub anno 1775. 


ai Fa. sub anno 1779. 
|| The Prelude, book vii. { Walpole to Mann, Oct. 3, 1743. 

* Walpole to Mr. Chute, Aug. 4, 1753. Tf Aurora Leigh, book vi. 
tt Twice-told Tales, First Series: Wakefield. 
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be a city under the sun, for which it is not too extravagant, London is 
that city. Improbable it may be called, for any city. But London is 
the one city in which it may be recognised as not impossible. 


Here, ev’n the dwellings of the 

And lonely, are at least — 

rom poverty’s last e, contempt. 

Unmark'd the poor on seeks his den ; 

Unheeded issues forth again. 

Wherefore appears he? None inquires, 

Nor why nor whither he retires. 

All that his pride would fain conceal, 

All that shame blushes to reveal, 

The petty shifts, the oo cares 

To which the sons of Want are heirs, 

Those ills, which, grievous to be borne, 

Call forth—not sympathy but scorn, 

Here lost, elude the searching eye 

Of callous Curiosity.* 


Mr. Dickens represents in the little artist, Miss La Creevy, “one of 
the many to whom, from straitened circumstances, a consequent ae 
to form the associations they would wish, and a disinclination to mix wi 
the society they could obtain, London is as complete a solitude as the 
plains of Syria.”+ 

Well-nigh a century before this was written, the Richardsons and 
Fieldings who founded the modern novel had recognised the same truth, 
as regards the comparatively petty London of their day. ‘London, I 
am told, is the best hiding-place in the world,” writes Anna Howe to 
Clarissa Harlowe. Lovelace subsequently impresses the same fact on his 
intended victim: London, he told her, “ was the only place in the world 
to be private in. Every new comer in a country town or village excited 
a curiosity: a person of her figure would excite more,” &¢c.{ So with 
Clementina, in Richardson’s other big fiction: she was for removing to 
some distance from town, where she thought she could be more private ; 
but “ Lord and Lady L. both assured her, it was impossible she could be 
anywhere so private as in this great town.’’§ 

So again with Fielding’s autobiographic and episodical Man of the 
Hill. “I hastened back to London, the best retirement of either grief 
or shame, unless for persons of a very public character ; for here you have 
the advantage of solitude without its disadvantage, since you may be 
alone and in company at the same time.”|| 

How indefinitely might we multiply illustrations of the same truth, 
from modern fiction! Take Leigh Hunt’s Captain Sandford. “The 
Captain lived in a decent lodging in the very heart of the town, but still 
professed to be hiding from his great enemy. In fact, he could not have 
chosen a better place to hide in.”4{ Take Mr. Lister’s Tyrrel: “ So here 
I am, confined in London—the best place in the world for lying incog. : 


* Henry Luttrell, Letters to Julia. + Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xx. 
t Clarissa Harlowe, vol. ii. let. 36, vol. iii. let. 2. 


§ Sir Charles Grandison, vol. vii. (yes, Compositor! mais oui, Reader! Volume 
the Seventh), let. 35. 


|| Tom Jones, ch, xci. { Memoir of Sir Ralph Esher, ch. viii. 
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though I am, as it were, in the enemy’s camp.”* Take Miss Austen’s 
runaway couple, Lydia Bennett and her searlet-coated swain: “Do you 
suppose them to be in London?” “ Yes; where else can they be so well 
concealed?”+ Take the oppressed fugitives in the “*‘ Woman in White,” 
and mark their eagerness to flee away and be at rest from the pursuer, in 
mighty London. So again, Mr. Sala tells the world that if he had com- 
mitted a murder and wished to avoid detection, he would hide in a coffee- 
shop close to a railway station. Pay as you go, he says, and nobody will 
take any notice of you, save, perhaps, to remark to you how strange it is 
that the detectives Lomatt captured that sanguinary villain Slaughterford 

. When Mr. Thackeray was sojourning at Portstewart, and heard from 
a hospitable friend there how closely every movement of his was watched 
and criticised—and how all the fishes, and all the pieces of meat, and all 
the people who went in and out of his snug cottage by the sea-side, were 
discussed by the curious round about,—“ how happy I felt,” he exclaims, 
“‘ while hearing these histories (demure heads in crimped caps peering 
over the blinds at us as we walked on the beach), to think r am a 
Cockney, and don’t know the name of the man who lives next door to 
me!”§ Which self-gratulation gives us the cue to quote London-loving 
Luttrell again : 

O London, comprehensive word ! 

Whose sound, tho’ scarce in whispers heard, 

Breathes independence !—if I share 

That first of blessings, I can bear 

Ev’n with thy fogs and smoky air. 

Of leisure fond, of freedom fonder, 

O grant me in thy streets to wander, &. 


Iterated and reiterated is this urban poet’s benediction on the inde- 
pendence and freedom guaranteed by the very greatness of the great 
metropolis, For whosoever it may be that 


— joins to health and competence 

Good temper and a grain of sense, 

Here may defy or follow Fashion ; 

Indulge his whim, or taste, or passion, 
Pursue his pleasures or his labours, 

Aloof from squires, unwatcl’d by neighbours. 


Whereas, to cite his pictured contrast, 


A village is a hive of glass. 

There nothing undescried can pass. 

There all may study, at their ease, 

The forms and motions of the bees ; 

What wax or honey each brings home 

To swell the treasures of the comb, 

Upon his loaded thighs and wings ; 

And which are drones, and wide tone stings. || 


Boswell writes from London to his dear Temple, in one of his dumpish 


* Granby, ch. lviii. + Pride and Prejudice, ch. xlviii. 
t The Seven Sons of Mammon, ch. vii. § Irish Sketch-book, ch. xxix. 
| Letters to Julia, cf. pp. 113, 115, 117, 119. "Chird edit. 1822. 
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moods, that ‘tas London is the best place when one is happy, it is equally 
so when one is the reverse; for the power of being at once wrapped up 
in undisturbed privacy, by not being personally known, and having an 
influx of various ideas, by being in the midst of multitudes, cannot fail to 
dissipate many a cloud which would thicken and augment and press upon 
the spirits in the country, or in a narrower place.”* In another epistle, 
and in still darker mood, Boswell talks of “burying” himself “ in 
London, in total obseure indifference,’ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot. 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo, is a proverb that seems, as the Dean 
of Westminster has observed, to have dwelt merely on the outside of 
things, and to have meant no more than this, namely, that a city 
ambitiously laid out and upon a large scale, would with difficulty find 
inhabitants sufficient, would wear an appearance of emptiness and deso- 
lation; as there used to be a jest about Washington, that strangers would 
sometimes imagine themselves deep in the woods, when indeed they were 
in the centre of the city. But with deeper cravings of the human heart 
after love and affection, the proverb was claimed in a higher sense. In 
proof of which Dr. Trench refers to a striking passage of De Quincey’s 
(already quoted), the more striking as neither it nor the context contains 
any direct reference to the proverb. . 

And who that has once read can ever forget that same impassioned 
writer’s lament, in his Confessions as an Opium-eater, over the frustra- 
tion of his every endeavour to discover the “Ann” that, in London 
streets, had once saved his almost exhausted life? “ All was in vain. To 
this hour I have never heard a syllable about her. This, among such 
troubles as most men meet with in their life, has been my heaviest 
affliction. [But, alas! De Quincey was comparatively a young man 
when he wrote that.] If she ved, doubtless we must have been some- 
times in search of each other, at the very same moment, through the 
mighty labyrinths of London; perhaps even within a few feet of each 
other—a barrier no wider, in a wom street, often amounting in the 
end to a separation for eternity.”§ 

One other passage from another work by the same great master of 

se and delineator of profound passion, is too pertinent to be overlooked 
in this place. Who is it that seeks for concealment? he somewhere 
asks. And bids the seeker hide himself in the busy heart of England’s 
metropolis. What criminal is that who wishes to abscond from public 
justice? “Let him hurry into the frantic publicities of London, and b 
no means into the quiet privacies of the country.”|| Let him be, of his 
own elective accord, and by his own deliberate choice, 


From the fresh air and green fields driven, 
And all the beauteous face of Heaven, 
Into the wilderness of stone, 

Self-destined there to dwell alone.{] 


* Boswell’s Letters to Temple, p. 277. ¢ Ibid., p. 304. 
j Proverbs and their Lessons, lecture vi. 
Confessions of an English Opium-eater, pp. 187-8, edit. 1856. 
|| See the first vol. of De Quincey’s collected Works, p. 79, edit. 1853. 
4 Barry Cornwall, A Farewell to Home. 
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THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


Our modern capitals are certainly attaining gigantic and startling pro- 
portions. Like the polypes of ocean, they build up one stone web after 
the other, and drive forest, field, and meadow farther and farther away. 
It has often been calculated how many acres London covers, and how 
many acres it annually swallows up. Paris is expanding its giant body 
with a similar power of deglutition, but, at the same time, differing from 
London in this, it undergoes an internal metamorphosis, and sacrifices all 
its finest historical reminiscences, that it may—as most modern of modern 
cities—be able to prove to the world that France really stands at the 
head of civilisation. Paris is a sea of stones which overflows the plains, 
fills up the valleys, and raises its waves to the crest of hills. On spots 
where the fathers of the present generation remember vineyards, swam 
corn-fields, and meadows, there are now houses, nothing but houses. Old 
villages, which were separated from Paris by wide distances, have 
gradually drawn nearer, and have finally been absorbed by the monster 
city. Others, which refused to move, Paris has gone to meet, and has 
drawn them into its deadly embrace. To whatever part of the suburbs 
of Paris we may proceed, we shall find groups of houses and rows of 
buildings which stretch out, like the arms of the cuttle-fish, to clutch 
some village, which will ere long form part of Paris. Two such arms run 
westward ; the one extends to Asniéres, the other as far as St. Cloud. 
Between these two arms, however, lies a district, which is protected by 
government against the building frenzy of the Parisians. A green oasis 
in a dusty Sahara of stone—the forest of the Parisians, the Bois de 
Boulogne. So much that is beautiful and remarkable is concentrated 
upon this spot, that it was honestly possible to write a book about it. 
Well, this book has been written, and a capital one it is, which we 
heartily recommend to.the notice of tourists.* It supplies us with the 
history of the Bois, which is remarkably interesting, describes its present 
condition, and that of the Champs Elysées, which form its entrance-court, 
and takes a glance at the scientific labours of which the Bois is at the 
present time the scene. 

The Bois in its present condition is a creation of Napoleon III. 
During the occupations of Paris in 1814 and 1815, the English and 
Germans had been encamped in its vicinity, and behaved there after the 
manner of soldiers. When Louis XVIII. repaired the damages by 
forming fresh plantations, he adhered to the old plan, and to the straight 
allées intersecting each other at right angles, in the style where “ grove 
nods to grove, each alley has its brother.” The present emperor has con- 
verted the Bois into an English park, and this creation we sincerely hope 
will survive him. A poetical plan was drawn up by the landscape gar- 
dener Varé, under the personal superintendence of the emperor and 
empress, and carried out within six years. Twelve hundred workmen 
have brought up earth, rocks, and water, dug lakes and streams, and 
piled up mounds and really respectable hills. Handsome trees, shrubs, 


* Paris au Bois. Par Edouard Gourdon. Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 
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and plants from foreign parts are collected in groups, and within a few 

ears the vegetation will entirely conceal the last traces which remain of 
ot handiwork. Then, the Bois de Boulogue will be incomparabl 
beautiful, and leave far behind it all other parks in the vicinity of capitals 
—London Hyde Park, the Vienna Prater, the Berlin Thiergarten, the 
Dresden great garden, and the Leipzig Valley of Roses. 

The vast expense of this metamorphosis, which was estimated at two 
million francs, but doubtless cost a great deal more, the emperor has laid 
on the shoulders of his good city of Paris. We cannot consider this 
unfair, when we reflect of what value the Bois is to the city. Paris must 
also pay all the expenses of maintenance, and execute any new works 
which the government considers necessary. These burdens, however, are 
more than covered by receipts, and it is probable that there is even a 
slight surplus in the fee of the Bois. When the Artesian well was 
bored, which feeds the lakes and streams in the wood, the workmen came 
to rocks, beneath which was a layer of very loose sand. This soil was 
excellently adapted for the formation of ice-cellars, and they set to work 
at once. Two vaults have been formed, one above the other, protected 
from the sun by a layer of earth five feet in thickness, over which are 
straw-covered barns. In this enormous cellar there is room for twent 
million pounds of ice, and if one-half is lost by melting, the other half 
can be’ rendered available. The ice is procured from the lakes and streams 
in the Bois itself, and is taken to Paris, where every pound is consumed, 
by the railway which runs past the cellar. The net profits of the business 
are estimated at 12,000/. per annum. 

The Artesian well, which suggested the lucky idea of the ice-cellar, is 
not quite so deep as its elder and more celebrated brother—the well of 
Grenelle. The latter is sunk 1738 feet into the ground; the one in the 
Bois de Boulogne only 1632. In making this well a borer was em- 
ployed which weighed 3600 lbs., and was armed with seven cutters of 
east steel, each 17 lbs. in weight. The latter frequently broke, but 
were removed from the shaft without difficulty, by letting down a 
magnet powerful enough to raise a weight of 400 lbs. The most 
serious accident was the breaking in of the temporary tube, which was 
made of sheet-iron. It was forced in by the weight of earth pressing 
against it, and a long period elapsed ere the pieces could be drawn out 
and a tube of cast-iron introduced. 

The monument erected over the well is of an elegant and original 
design. It is nearly one hundred feet in height, is made entirely of cast- 
iron, and weighs above 400,000 lbs. ‘The centre consists of a mighty 
column, round which runs a winding stair, supported on the exterior by 
elegant pilasters. At the base of each of these is the body of a dolphin 
resting on the ornaments of the pediment, and with a double stream 
of water springing from its nostrils. The whole is crowned by a loft 
lantern, round which a handsome gallery runs, and the entire affair 
has a very light and graceful appearance. 

The Champs Elysées, which form the entrance-court to the Bois, have 
been quite as thoroughly metamorphosed. The first artists have ex- 
hausted their fancy in decorating this square. The works are now com- 
pleted, and the finest gardens and most splendid buildings may be seen 
there. Not only do the stately hotels of the Faubourg St. Honoré 
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border the Champs Elysées, but on the left bank of the Seine there are 
now new and rich districts, which come down to the water-side, and 
impart to the square an incomparable character of elegance and majesty. 

he brilliant period of the Bois commences in April, when the spring 
sun begins to shed its first warm beams. The Parisians consider them- 
selves children of the South, and feel most uncomfortable in winter. So 
soon as nature reawakens, all leave the city, which seems to have enjoyed 
a species of winter sleep. ‘The Champs Elysées are then thronged with 
people, and it almost appears as if the Parisians, whose city is built on 
ground sloping to the west, are obeying the law of gravitation, and have 
slipped down to that side. If we look after this mass of people, we per- 
ceive that it is densest on the road that runs to the Barriére de |’Etoile, 
and thence to the Bois de Boulogne. In the principal thoroughfares 
horsemen and carriages are compactly pressed together, while all the side- 
walks are crowded with pedestrians in elegant attire or in blouses. 

When popular festivals take place, the crowd in the Champs Elysées is 
so enormous, that it arouses a feeling of terror. The Terrace of the 
Tuileries offers the best staud-point from which to survey the heaving, 
swaying crowd. Before you you have half a million of heads, beings of 
every age and both sexes, closely squeezed together by the density of the 
mass. The cup is quite full, and yet it constantly receives fresh streams, 
which pour into it from the quays, the Rue de Rivoli, and the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. You feel astonished that the obelisk is not overthrown by 
the crowd surging round its base. The most dramatic, and at the same 
time Jangerous, moment is that of the return home. The last rockets 
of the pyrotechnic display have died out, and the collected hundreds of 
thousands have but one thought, that of getting home as speedily as 

ible. Hence a thousand different movements commence in the mass, 
and half an hour will elapse ere a regular outpouring begins. You can 
notice stationary bodies of people, past whom the human stream flows for 
a considerable period before they are themselves able to move. It is not 
till a multitude has marched away, sufficient to people ten provincial 
towns, that these motionless masses receive air and are set in motion. 
The result is, that people grow impatient, and a catastrophe may be 
apprehended. All that is required is that some one should utter a shriek, 
or a woman faint, and a panic is aroused. The masses sway backwards 
and forwards like tree-tops in a storm, and dash against each other. So 
great is the alarm which springs up in such a collision, and so near does 
each feel to death, that but few shrieks are heard. Faces are pale and 
contracted, every chest heaves, every mouth pants for air, the blood ceases 
to circulate, foreheads are bathed in perspiration, legs totter, and hun- 
dreds would fall to the ground if they were not kept up by their neigh- 
bours and carried along. If any one really falls, he at once disappears 
under the feet and is trampled to death. Such scenes of terror rarely 
last longer than ten minutes, but there are constantly victims. The most 
heartrending catastrophe of this nature occurred at the marriage of 
Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette. 

On the arrival of fine weather the Bois de Boulogne holds its: grand 
festival of Longchamps, which originated with ancient pilgrimages. The 
abbey of Longchamps, which lies within the limits of the wood, was re- 
nowned through the miracles which its founder, Isabelle, a sister of Louis 
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the Saint, performed in her grave. “ The blind were able to see, the 
lame threw away their crutches, the sick regained their health on the 
spot,” we read in an old chronicle. The celebrity of the abbey brought 
many nuns to it, among whom a very unchristian life set in with the 
course of time. Longchamps then became a fashionable place, and re- 
mained so. One hundred years ago it served as a substitute for the 
Parisian theatres closed in Passion week. Concerts were held in the 
chapel during this period, at which ladies of the Opera sang. The aisles 
resembled boxes at the theatre, and were thronged with the most fashion- 
able company. The ladies displayed themselves there for the first time 
in their summer dresses, and the gentlemen allowed their new horses and 
equipages to be admired. A pious Archbishop of Paris took offence at 
this conduet in a church, forbade the oratorios in Passion week, and thus 
drove away the worldly visitors. They have returned, however, and 
although nothing is left of the abbey a a mill, which the emperor 
has had restored, and a few ruins, Longchamps at the present day is, in 
the week before Easter, the gathering-place of countless equipages. 

The interminable procession of carriages begins on the Place de la 
Bastille, runs along the Boulevards, divides at the Barriére de |’ Etoile 
into two streams, which join again in the Allée de l’Impératrice, and spreads 
over the drives of the Bois de Boulogne. The row of carriages is not 
only long, but broad, for six or eight equipages advance side by side, and 
a double chain of horsemen of enormous length accompanies r Som All 
the carriages and horsemen pass the site of the old abbey, for so fashion 
decrees it, which in this instance has remained unswervingly true to 
tradition. On these days it can best be seen that Paris is a rich city, 
and that statisticians are right when they assert that there never were so 
many private carriages in Paris as at the present day. In this brilliant 

rocession many persons, both male and female, take part, with whom it 
is a speculation to let themselves be seen on this occasion. It is hardl 
credible that individuals should be distinguished in the crowd, but so it 
is. The gambler on the Bourse receives double credit when he has joined 
the procession to Longchamps in a carriage of his own. To be able to 
take this drive is the ambition of every lady belonging to equivocal 
society. On the first day her horses have a bad time of it. She visits 
every corner of the Bois, and, on her return, drives past all the shops at 
which she deals : from this moment she has credit like a duchess. Whether 
she will keep her carriage and horses any length of time is a different 
question. Instances of remarkable changes of fortune may be noticed 
every year at the festival of Longchamps.- Not so very long ago the car- 


riage of the Hungarian Prince B. attracted general attention through its. 


elegance and splendid team. Thenext year the same carriage appeared 
with the same horses, but it had changed owners. The Hungarian 
magnate did not hold the white ribbons in his hand, but an Auvergnat, 
an ex-chimney-sweep, who had acquired a large fortune as director of a 
company with a capital of three million francs. 

There are but few routes in the Bois de Boulogne for the company who 
join in the excursion to Longchamps. Of ten persons who visit the weod 
in carriages, there are surely nine who always make the same round. 
They do not wish to enjoy the beauties of nature, but to see and to be 
seen. ‘These persons, too, always make their appearance at a certain 
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hour, before dinner, from three o’clock. Any one who desires solitude, 
the shade of trees, and fresh air, need only choose a different hour and 
another route. There are plenty of walks in which you do not meet 
more persons than in a distant province. Two paces, and you are in the 
midst of a crowd; two paces more, and you are alone beneath the green 
arcade of the trees. 

The fine points in the Bois are too numerous for us to be able to de- 
scribe them all in detail. The finest of all are new creations, which the 
Artesian well has rendered it possible to carry out: lakes, streams, 
bubbling springs, and cascades. The two principal lakes, called the 
upper and lower, lie in the centre of the wood. Here art has expended 
all its resources, and concealed itself when its task was completed. The 
upper lake is encircled by gently sloping heights, on whose grassy sides 
stand rocks and shrubberies. a the small bays formed in the water tall 
aquatic plants are grouped, between which the lily displays its flowers of 
ivory and gold and its broad leaves. A river pours out of the lake and 
begirds two long islands. The nearest point on the first island is oc- 
cupied by an elegant kiosk, surrounded by a chaos of steep, moss-covered 
rocks, round whose base ivy creeps. Boats are always in readiness to 
convey visitors across. Upon the island you find a gravel-walk, which 
runs between beds of hortensias, geraniums, and mallows to an exquisite 
Swiss chalet. 

Both islands are profusely covered with timber, the northern one the 
most. They were formed by excavating the ground around them, and 
leading water in. This job was completed a short time ago, and now all 
traces have disappeared. Grass everywhere covers the ground, and the 
rocks are almost hidden behind mosses, lichens, and creepers. Aquatic 
plants spread out on the surface of the lake, and the small streams con- 
cealed beneath the foliage are filled with reeds. On the northern islet 
pines, holly-trees, box-trees, mistletoe, tree ferns, and junipers have been 
planted, which, through their gloomy colours and peculiar form, bring 
out in even stronger relief the somewhat wild character of this portion of 
the park. A rustic bridge, made of tree-stems, leads to the second island. 
This has an undulating surface, covered with closely-growing grass, and 
offers a variety of prospects. The shrubberies and plantations by the road- 
side are composed of the rarest trees. By the side of camellias, rhodo- 
dendra, azaleas, and magnolias stand silver firs, Scotch and Norway 
larches, tulip-trees, cedars of Lebanon and Virginia, araucarias, Mexican 
ceraloganias, and trees from the East Indies, Australia, and Japan. 
Gigantic plants of strange forms wave their single purple flower, growing 
on a slender stalk ten feet in height, over a bed of fuchsias. 

Several roads lead to the cascades, and it is no harm if you take the 
wrong one, for, in that case, you must make a circuit, and form the ac- 
quaintance of a new and beautiful part of the wood. Here everything 
looks like a delicious natural landscape. Dark ivy and sweet-smelling 
honeysuckle climb up the oaks, and forest flowers conceal themselves 
among the ferns and heather; heliotropes, foxgloves, speedwell—which 
seems to have borrowed its azure from the sky—forget-me-not, birdsfoot, 
ground-pines, daffodils, Tom Thumb geraniums, pinks, and a thousand 
other flowers, which the botanist alone knows, and about which the ordi- 
nary stroller does not trouble himself. The river, by the side of which 
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the path runs, seems to be slumbering in its bed, and, under the old 
Allée of Queen Marguerite, disappears to feed a small cascade a little 
farther on. 

The path now leads to the old —— me which, with its framework 
of old grey pollards, cornel and wheat plum-trees, is picturesque, and, at 
the same time, somewhat uncanny. In the olden times no one ventured 
to pass this spot after sunset, for ghosts walked there. When the Bois 
de Boulogne was still employed for duelling purposes, this was the place 
where many a man was run through the body. The evil reputation of 
the pond attracted suicides, and thus the shadow side of romance was 
strongly represented at the deer-pond. In this mysterious and gloomy 
‘valley there is not a tree which has not witnessed the death-agony of a 
wounded man, and more than one of the leafy branches has borne the 
weight of a hanging corpse. In former times a greater portion of the pond 
was dried up in fine weather, and reeds and rushes throve in its mud. 
In the remaining stagnant water dwelt salamanders, frogs, and other 
reptiles in enormous numbers, which crept ashore to warm themselves in 
the sun in fine weather. If any one approached, the dry leaves seemed 
to be setting themselves in motion, as the creatures all fled and leapt into 
the water. At the present day the pond is constantly filled with clean 
water, but the spot has still retained its melancholy aspect. 

The great waterfall is the sensation-scene of the Bois de Boulogne, and 
it does not bear this name unfairly, for it has a fall of two-and-forty feet. 
The cave from which it bursts is a production of art, and visitors can go 
into it. They then find themselves behind the waterfall, which is spread 
out over the landscape like a silver veil shot with all the colours of the 
rainbow. From the rock above the waterfall there is an unimpeded 
es and you can survey, in addition to the Bois de Boulogne, 

ont Valerien, the pleasant heights of Suresnes, Saint Cloud, Sévres, 
and Meudon, St. James, Neuilly, and the plain of Longchamps, where the 
well-known races are held. 

A melancholy story is connected with ’a spot in the vicinity of the 
lakes. The Catelan’s Cross marks the place where the troubadour, Arnold 
Catelan, fell by the hand of murderers who should have protected him. 
Philip the Fair, a great admirer of romances, had summoned the poet to 
his court, and sent some of his soldiers to meet him. The account which 
Catelan gave the escort of the presents lie brought with him from the 
Countess Beatrice of Provence inflamed the cupidity of these men. They 
murdered him and his servant, and seized on bis baggage. What they 
found did not consist of gold and jewels, but of a fragrant essence and 
burnt waters. With the essence the leader of the murderers perfumed 
himself the next time he appeared in the royal presence. It was at that 
time peculiar to Provence, and thus Philip’s suspicions were aroused, and 
were fully confirmed, when he was told that the soldiers who had ridden 
to meet the poet had intoxicated themselves with some strange liquid. 
Thus the murderers betrayed themselves, and were executed. 

We will pause for a moment at the Zoological Gardens, These have 
been designed with an object which all institutions of this nature should 
ever keep before them. A zoological garden ought not to be a menagerie, 
or serve as an amusement for people who wish to have a look at lions, 


tigers, vultures, and boa-constrictors. The Zoological Garden in the Bois 
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de Boulogne has been established with the sensible intention of acclima- 
tising foreign animals, which may either — useful or commend them- 
selves through their beauty. In it you hear no roaring or hissing, and 


_need not be on your guard against claws or beak, for all its animals are 


peaceable. The result will prove which of them can be acclimatised; but 
there are well-founded hopes that some attempts will succeed. In addition 
to the animals, foreign plants are reared, especially such as may serve as 
food for the silkworm. The large aquaria in the Zoological Garden possess 
the greatest attraction for the Parisians. Fourteen have been established, 
some containing sweet water-fish, others sea-fish. There is a plan for 
combining artificial pisciculture with these aquaria. If this should be 
the case, the Bois will have to be deprived of one of its charms, the’ 
numerous foreign aquatic birds which swim and flutter on the lakes, 
for it is not possible to propagate fish and their deadly foes at the same 
time. 

And now, after our lengthened stroll, we have fairly earned a dinner 
at Philippe’s. We hail a passing cab, and half an hour later our enjoy- 
ment is beyond expression. Reader, go and do likewise: spend a day in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and claim your reward, and as you swallow your 
first Marenne, while the waiter is drawing the cork of your Chablis, bless 
us fervently for the suggestion. 


THE BRIDE OF ENGLAND. 


Wuart should the Bride of England be? 
Lovely, and young, and fair, and free ; 
Noble and queenly, of royal blood, 
Loyal and loving, gentle and good. 


How should the Bride of England come ? 
Like the queen of love, o’er the ocean’s foam. 
Bear her, O waves! to her island lord, 

Who waits to give her his plighted word. 


Whence should the Bride of England come ? 
From the glorious Sea-Kings’ ancient home ; 
A conquering, gallant race were they, 

But their greatest conqueror comes to-day. 


She hath won all hearts by her radiant smile, 
And her gracious words without fear or guile, 
And the English cheer again and again 

Rings out to welcome the fair young Dane. 


Take her, O England! to thine heart, 

Cherish and love her “ till death do part ;” 

Even England’s heir in the holy fane 

May be proud to stand with the fair young Dane. 
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FALSE HAIR. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


THE question whether ladies wear false hair is rather thorny to handle. 
One might risk assassination on a dark night if one ventured to insinuate 
that Englishwomen use the article, or even know what it is. Even as 
regards men the subject is not absolutely free from difficulty, for there 
are very few bald heads whose owners have the courage to declare that 
they are covered by a wig. But of the French, and especially of French- 
women, anything may be said. They are “so artificial,” “ such affected 
coquettes,”’ “ thinking of nothing but dress,” that all England will believe 
with its mouth open that they employ simulated locks as well as all other 
sorts of manufactured elements of deceptive beauty. It is not, however, 
necessary to —_ to national opinion on this momentous question ; 
there is a simpler way of proving the charge against the accused, which 
is, that they openly acknowledge its truth. 

Acknowledge that they wear false hair! A woman confess that she 
wears false hair! It is perhaps natural that the English should exclaim, 
for they know Frenchwomen so little and so incorrectly that they have 
no notion of the straightforward frankness which is the general basis of 
their character, and of the tranquillity with which _~ discuss the nature 
of their apparent charms. Those empty, superficial, chattering, over- 
dressed Parisians (according to the sterling British theory about them) 
are, in fact, for the most part, intelligent and thrifty, practical, simple, 
and honest. They incur the hateful, spiteful, involuntary admiration of 
the other females of the universe because they deserve it, because, in 
addition to their moral qualities, they possess in the utmost development, 
and to the very limit of possible extension, a sentiment of taste and a 
= of sindad grace which no other women can attain, no matter 

ow they may struggle or imitate. 

But though they enjoy this exclusive privilege, they are not pretty, 
and they know it: they have often a scanty supply of hair, and th 
compensate what is wanting by avowed additions of “ fausses queues.’ 
They use all sorts of ingredients to compose the sum total of their toilette, 
and false hair is one of them. And through all the fluctuations of 
fashion, though ‘“ bandeaux gonflés”’ are suppressed, and piles of hair on 
the top of the head are now substituted for them, the women continue, 
throughout the whole kingdom of France and Navarre, to make up for 
the illiberalities of nature by crafty additions of supplementary chevelure. 

As to wigs proper, their consumption is not apparently large in 
France; at all events, there are, at this moment, scarcely any male 
wearers of them, except some few ancient dandies, who ion to the 
memory of their youthfal ringlets. They may come back to use in time, 
and even the flowing perukes of Louis XIV. may some day again be 
adopted, but the present great demand for artificial hair is limited to 
female wants. 

And who can complain of this surreptitious pursuit of hairy beauties? 
Is not the feeling old enough to be respectable? Did not Lycurgus say 
that “long hair makes the ugly more terrible, and the handsome more 
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beautiful?” And in all times and in all lands have not women especially 
desired their possession? What would have become of Geneviéve de 
Brabant or Lady Godiva if nature had not endowed them with a cloak 
of hair when all ordinary garments were withdrawn from them ? 

Hair is, then, an enviable property, and those who have too little of it 
are right in using it extraneously. Even the use of masculine wigs is 
easily defensible. If the late unfortunate Absalom had worn one he 
might still have been alive, instead of swinging on a branch for the birds 
to peck at. But his case is only negative; there is a positive proof in the 
remarkable adventure of the traveller in the prairies, whose wig was 
seized by a shrieking red-skin eager for his scalp, but the bloodthirsty 
Pawnee rushed away in dismal horror when the entire apparatus came 
off in his hand, leaving the frightened voyager to run off bareheaded the 
- way. Who can deny the virtue of wigs against such arguments as 
these ? 

False hair being, therefore, an article of indisputable merit and recog- 
nised necessity, and a demand for it existing—in France, that is (it is 
understood that the English, especially the women, never use it at all)— 
it follows that a supply of it must be created. Now, though our genera- 
tion is wonderfully cunning, and has invented all manner of strange 
things, though it imitates bank-notes and diamonds, though it fabricates 
supplementary legs and arms for those who want them, it has not yet 
discovered any process for making hair: Nature still keeps that secret to 
herself. So, as no means thus far exist for producing it artificially, the 
thing itself must be found in its native reality. 

The notion that false hair is principally obtained from the skulls of 
defunct individuals, is uncomfortable oad nasty. That source of supply 
is not much resorted to in France, because living women are to be found 
to sell their hair off their heads of their own accord. 

This singular traffic exists exceptionally in two or three districts, but 


‘in parts of Western Normandy, and especially in Brittany, it is carried 


on with vigour. In the Morbihan, Finistére, and the Cétes du Nord, it 
is a regularly accepted system, and three-fourths of the peasant women 
of those departments apply it resolutely. 

It is not because their hair is particularly long or fine that the 


_ Brétonnes have taken up this trade; they have no more of it than their 


neighbours. Wet weather and buck-wheat bread, which are two spe- 
cialities of Brittany, cannot be supposed to contribute to the production 
of hair any more than the hydromel on which the fathers get drunk 
affects the hirsute properties of their progeniture. Indeed, the male 
Brétons are not a very large-bearded race; it cannot be said of them, as 
it is of some of the huge-whiskered Alsacians, that “ their faces look like 
a fourpenny-piece in a gooseberry-bush.”’ It is not from their geogra- 

hical position, or because their names end in ec, that the women of 

rittany have become the great purveyors of the raw material of wigs, 
but solely because they have adopted the thing as a habit, and that the 
are, with few exceptions, the only female inhabitants of France who wi 
consent to the sacrifice of their locks. The sacrifice is, however, less real 
with them than it would be anywhere else, in consequence of the shape 
of ner caps, which entirely hide the head, and would show no hair if it 
existed. 
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But while all the Bréton caps possess this distinctive peculiarity, they 
assume in detail a thousand forms; nearly every village has its special 
variation, which, though too delicate to strike a stranger’s unpractised 
eye, is still sufficient to enable the natives to distinguish the locality it 
hails from. It may be that the shorn females console themselves for the 
privation of their legitimate head-covering by this prodigious diversity 
of starched coiffures. 

The trade in hair is carried on by the country hawkers, who go about 
from cottage to cottage inquiring for crowns to shave. But the Bré- 
tonnes are suspicious, and generally prefer to take their merchandise to 
the towns. Those who have hairy goods to sell come into the markets 
and station themselves in a corner which is especially reserved for .the 
class of transactions they have in view, just as other particular spots are 
respectively appropriated to dealings in butter, hay, and bullocks. Some 
chairs from the neighbouring wine-shop are placed there, and on them 
sit the candidates for shearing, waiting for a buyer. Some of the more 
important hawkers are polite enough to provide their lady customers 
with a tarpaulin shed, but this attention is very rare. 

When the trafficking parties get face to face they haggle for hours 
over the price to be paid for the offered crop.- The woman takes off her 
abundant cap and the tight coiffe of white calico which is bound round 
her head, unties her knot, lets fall her hair, and then expatiates, always 
in a tone of indignant reproach, on the merits of the tail which nature 
has given her. The hawker of course depreciates its qualities. ‘“ You 
call that hair,” he says; ‘ why, it isn’t longer than a duck’s feathers; it 
is almost as fine as barley-straw, and it grows as thick as apple-trees in 
an orchard. I should be ruined if I were to buy such stuff.” The 
woman shrieks back: “ Now you know my hair is much better than that 
of Yolande Kérokékodec, which you bought on St. John’s Day two 
years ago, and for which you paid two cotton handkerchiefs, ten yards 
of black binding, and a packet of pins, and I won’t take less.” The 
hawker finally consents to ruin himself, but he refuses to accept the 
= of Madame Kérokékodec, who, as he well remembers, “had 

air as long as the cord of a well, as soft as curdled cream, and as shiny 
as the prefect’s boots.” 

Until very lately the payment was never made in money; it was 
solely composed of articles from the hawker’s pack; but the hair-sellers 
are now beginning to insist on cash, and the hawkers mournfully say 
that the trade is going to the dogs, because they can now only make 
one profit instead of two. The price of an ordinary shock of hair is 
from eighteen-pence to two shillings ; if it be a first transaction, the crop 
luxuriant, and virgin of the scissors, it may get up to the fantastic sum 
of four shillings, but that is an ideal rate of which the neighbouring 
county would talk with bitter envy for subsequent months. 

As soon as the treaty is concluded it is executed. The buyer brings 
out a formidable pair of shears, gathers up his victim’s falling locks, and 
prepares to give a first slice a quarter of an inch from her crown. But 
the patient won’t have that at all ; she bounds from her chair in boiling 
indignation, and insists that at least an inch shall be left all over. 

Another long dispute takes place, and is usually followed up by half a 
dozen more during the progress of the cutting. en it is finished, the 
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hawker rolls up his purchase, and stuffs it into a sack in company with 
previous similar acquisitions; while the shorn female ties up her skull, 
pockets the miserable price she has received, and trudges back to her 
village, calculating how long her hair will take to grow again, so that 
she may arrive at another bargain for it. 

From fifteen to forty years of age the hair is saleable about seven 
times, but the price diminishes on each occasion, because of the greater 
coarseness of the product. Now, as the total female population of the three 
hair-growing departments stands at 893,000, of whom at least one-half 
are above fifteen, it follows that, if three-quarters of them pursue the 
trade, some 250,000 heads contribute, in that district alone, to the sup- 
ply of wigs and fausses queues to the richer classes. 

The thing is such a habit in Brittany, and is regarded as so natural 
(though there are symptoms that it is diminishing), that if a young girl 
wants a pair of sabots her mother will simply send her to market to ex- 
change her hair against them. The women who have contracted the habit 
of dealing regularly, as long as they can get a crop, cannot bear to have 
their hair long afterwards, so when it turns grey, and is no longer sale- 
able, they hack it down themselves, and keep it in such a bristly state 
that when they take off their coiffes it jumps up into a thorny aureole, 
like a firework in explosion. There is a grizzly old peasant-woman, near 
St. Brieuc, who has smouldered into rheumatisms and neuralgia, and 
who always swears indignantly at her hair as the cause of them; when 
a twinge comes on she tells her grandchild to ‘cut off a little square, 
there, just there, that is where the pain is, it will go away with the con- 
founded hair.” 

Slowness of growth and increasing coarseness are not the only diffi- 
culties with which the Brétonnes have to contend in the wished-for 
renewal of their sales. ‘They are about the dirtiest brutes the earth 
possesses; a large proportion of them have the itch, and perpetuate it in 
their families with faithful reproduction, as the Bourbons transmitted 
their nose to their offspring. This disease, especially if it extends to the 
head, has most damaging effects on the hair; it makes it brittle, harsh, 
and dull; so the first thing a hawker does when a customer presents 
herself is to look at her hands ; if they show any doubtful signs it is all 
up with her prospect of commerce, or, at the best, sixpence is the highest 
price she will succeed in getting. Even if the skin exhibits no palpable 
indications of the malady, the first slice of the scissors reveals its pre-— 
sence. Itchy hair breaks instead of cutting even. 

This generality of itch is one of the peculiarities of the Brétons; 
it possesses their outside as superstition absorbs their interior. It is as 
natural for a Bréton peasant to have the itch (especially round St. Brieuc, 
Morlaix, and Guingamp) as it is for him to look on locomotives and 
thrashing-machines as works of the devil. The thing is so known 
in France that a quatrain has been composed on it: 


Nous étions douze enfants, nous avions tous la gale, 
Et nous nous grattions du matin au soir. 
Se nad toujours, ah! comme ¢a régale 
n pauvre galleux qui ne peut pas s’asseoir. 


This elegant poetry refers also to another habit of Brittany, the pro- 
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duction of prodigious families. The patriarchal system of plentiful gene- 
ration, thrust out from the rest of France, has taken its refuge there, and 
twelve or twenty infants not unfrequently result from a single marriage. 
This makes a good many mouths to fill, and as the wages of women and 
girls for working in the fields are only about twenty-four shillings a year, 
and as but few of them manage to better their condition by learning to 
sew, it is not unnatural that these multitudinous children should try to 
make money by vending their hair. If they could sell their teeth and 
finger-nails, they would probably do it, in order to create an addition to 
their revenues. 

The colour of the hair is an important element in its value. The 
chesnut-brown, which is the prevalent shade in Brittany, goes off well 
enough, and fair hair often rises to thiee shillings; but red locks, note 
withstanding a certain admiration of them which partially exists in Paris, 
are absolutely unsaleable. A carroty child must forcedly preserve her 
wig as nature gave it her, for she can find no purchaser for it. 

When the hawkers’ packs are empty and their hair-sacks full, they 
either come up to Paris to dispose of their harvest to the hair-dealers, or 
sell it in the country to middle-men. But in the latter case, also, it 
arrives at last in the tents of the marchands de cheveux, of whom there 
are twenty in the capital, who sort it out in lengths and shades, and 
retail it to the coiffeurs and wig-makers. Some years ago the ordinary 
retail price for average hair was eighteen-pence per ounce, but now, to 
the utter grief of the Felixes of Paris, it surpasses half-a-crown, while 
remarkable specimens go up to a pound. This rise of price would seem 
to show either that the demand is increasing, or the supply diminishing ; 
the latter is perhaps the more probable explanation, especially as the 
stock is beginning to be kept up by importation, though still in small 
quantities, from Piedmont and Wallachia. The national yield is, theres 
fore, clearly insufficient. 

France does not, however, consume all the hair at its disposal ; a good 
deal is exported, especially to England—but no, that cannot be true; no 
one uses false hair in England; the British character is above such cone 
temptible subterfuges, which are only worthy of the Gallic mind. If the 
French custom-house returns show an exportation of hair to England, it 
is an infamous and perfidious error, purposely intended to throw envious 
doubt on to the validity of English curls, and to lower Great Britain in 
the estimation of Europe. The foreign minister should instruct Lord 
Cowley to immediately protest against so black an insinuation. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF CEYLON. 
THE LOWER BADULLA ROAD. 


Deer in the heart of Lanka’s “green sunny highlands” lies the lovely 
vale of Badulla. 

Beneath shady masses of gorgeous tropical foliage, profusely adorned 
with various palmy forms, are widely scattered the low, shed-like build- 
ings of the town of Badulla—formerly capital of the principality of 
Oovah. A bazaar, consisting of a wide street, between rows of ground- 
floor, broad-roofed dwellings, in the deep verandahs of which merchandise 
is exposed, redolent of many strong odours, not all fragrant, and 
frequented by a throng, in which the gaudy costumes of the East contrast 
the dusky aspects of the “human form divine,” displayed in various 
degrees, from the semi to the all but nude; a cutcherry and a court- 
house, where, respectively, the government agent and the district judge 
sit in light cotton apparel, and lord it among obsequious Cingalese peons, 
and proctors, and clerks of Eurasian race; a small earthwork fort, 
containing one barrack, hidden behind the spacious thatch-roofed 
bungalow of the commandant, before which saunters a tawny Malay 
sentry, in white regimentals, with short rifle and cross-hilted sword ; 
a Buddhist Wihara, or temple establishment, with its pinnacled roofs of 
pagoda style, its small doorways, ornamented with carvings of fantastic 
monsters, its yellow-robed and shaven-headed priests, listlessly fanning 
themselves and chewing betel, preserving a constant air of placid apathy: 
such are the main features of Badulla’s interior aspect, pe omitting the 
fort, the description will apply almost equally well to any other Cingalese 
provincial town. 

Around the level valley, which is covered with swampy rice-fields, the 
mountains tower in bold masses, robed to their summits in unbroken 
verdure, displaying dense forest, alternating with those bright 
opens which so extensively and beautifully diversify the district of Oovah. 

igh over all, Namana-Koli-Kandiya rears his haughty crest, looking 
from sea to sea. 

On my return from Badulla to Kandy to rejoin the head-quarters of 
my regiment at Colombo, I had choice between two routes to Kandy; 
one of them being the wheel road, provided with good rest-houses, oe 
ing by the mountain sanatarium of Nuera Ellia, and the distance by 
which is eighty-four miles. The other, which is for the most part a mere 
foot or bridal track, is only fifty-six miles in length, but is generally 
eschewed, because, firstly, passing through low valleys, closely confined 
by lofty mountains, it is pre-eminently unhealthy; secondly, it wants rest- 
house accommodation ; thirdly, it crosses by ford or ferry several con- 
siderable streams, which are liable, after a few hours’ rain, to become 
impassably swollen. Yet by this lower road of most evil celebrity did I 
determine to go, partly because Kandy might be reached by it a day 
sooner than by the other way; partly because I had been disappointed 
by illness in the hope of a short shooting trip from Badulla, and not 
having as yet had any jungle sport, was anxious to avail myself of the 
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still remaining chance of a shot at an elephant, which this route offered. 
I intended to perform the greater part of the journey on foot, directing 
a horse to be sent from Kandy, about twelve miles, to meet me, on the 
morning after my day of departure from Badulla. 

Time—about eleven o’clock on Christmas night. Scene—at the re- 
sidence of the commandant of Badulla and Oovah—a spacious room, 
floored with tile, with bare walls, and unceiled roof, displaying the rafters 
in various stages of destruction by white ants, and brilliantly lighted by 
numerous cocoa-nut oil lamps. The open doors and windows disclose b 
. moonlight the ample verandah, its pillars wreathed and festooned wit 
climbing plants, and beyond, dark masses of foliage, sparkling with 
myriads of fireflies, and vistas of the flat marshy expanse of rice-ground, 
overhung by a white curtain of malarious mist, above which the moun- 
tains stand out, darkly defined and near looking, against the cool lustrous 
blue. In the centre of the room is a table, with sundry decanters 
grouped around a vase of magnificent flowers; and over it swings lazily 
the punkah, mechanically pulled by a nodding coolie squatted in the* 
corner. Several gentlemen are smoking in the roomy depths of vast 
uncushioned lounging chairs, on the far-prolonged arms of which their 
legs are elevated in attitudes ungracefully cool and easy. Ever and 
anon, on the call of “ Boy,” or “ Appoo,”* from these chair-depths, a 
white-robed apparition flits forward from the glorious moonlight into the 
yellow lamplight, silently performs the required service, and vanishes 
noiseless as it came. The near singing of mosquitoes pierces sharpl 
clear through the deep monotonous hum of a multitude of blended insect 
Voices. 

“So, 8., I hear you’re going by the lower road to Kandy to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve determined, against much advice, to go that way.” 

“The weather don’t look settled,” says an old planter, with slow 
sagacious emphasis; “and there’s been a good deal of rain lately up the 
country. I ’spect the rivers will be up, and you'll be stopped.” 

*“ You'll get fever to a certainty,” testily ejaculates the doctor. “There’s 
not a more unhealthy road in the whole country. Nobody travels it 
now. There was poor T., for instance. After seven years’ service, he 
got leave of absence to England, when he was stationed here, and, like a 
ool, he must needs go to Kandy by the lower road; and what was the 
consequence? Humph! He was laid up with fever for two months in 
Colombo, and hasn’t recovered the effects of it to this day. Small 
enjoyment of his leave had he. Humph! Boy, a brandy and soda.” 

“ There’s no rest-house except the one at Teldenia, ten miles from this,” 
says the commandant; “ you'll need to sleep in a miserable ferry-hut.” 

“And you'll get no grub,” strikes in the subaltern of the station, 
meaning to give a settler to the question. 

I mention the possibility of finding elephants as an inducement. 

“Oh! as to elephants,” returns the commandant, “ there are no hunters 
along that way to track them for you, and there’s but a very slight chance 
of your meeting them on the path. A propos of elephants, have you heard 
the story about R. on his late shooting-trip ?” 


* A Cingalese word, meaning properly head-servant; but usually applied by 
Europeans to all Cingalese, domestic men-servants. 
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Omnes. **No, no! What is it ?” 

“‘ Why, he was out the other day for the first time after elephants, 
with G.,in Bintenné.” 

“ Yes,so I heard. They hadn’t much luck.” 

“ Well, I give the story as I was told it at Kandy. With much 
trouble they have got within twenty paces of a herd, have tossed for 
first shot, and G. has won it. Bang goes his big two-ouncer, but the 
brute fired at merely throws up his trunk and trumpets, while the rest of 
the herd tears madly away through the jungle. Bang goes second 
barrel. The elephant turns sharp, and comes headlong at them through 
the smoke! ‘Fire!’ roars G. to R., dashing after his bolting gun- 
bearers, from whom he snatches another gun, and gives the monster a 
third dose, which does not kill, but turns him, and he scuttles off with a 
headache. The scattered party reassembles, and pursues a bit ; but it’s 
no go—the herd have fairly escaped for the present. Then G. turns 
savagely to R. ‘Why the deuce didn’t you fire, man? He was within 
van ace of catching me.’ ‘ My dear fellow,’ returns R., ‘I thought that 
in elephant-shooting it was the same as in partridge-shooting at home— 
not considered etiquette to fire at another man’s bird.’” (Chorus of 
laughter.) 

“ It’s about time for me to go my rounds,” grumbles the sub. 

His rounds consist of the visitation of the sentry at the door, and of the 
small barrack behind. 

* All right, old fellow,” says the commandant; “but mind you’re 
dressed strictly according to regulation—sword-belt outside jacket, stock 
showing no shirt in front, ankle-boots, not Wellingtons. None of your 
small out-station slovenliness here! Mind, you’re in Badulla !” 

Now comes a general movement of departure. 

** Have a horn all round before you go, gentlemen,”’ says the com- 
mandant. “ Boy! lots of brandies and sodas. Good-by, S.,” he re- 
sumes, when the popping and fizzing have subsided. “ You'll be on the 
sick-list at Colombo before long, you know—another victim of the Lower 
Badulla-road. I'd advise you to smoke plenty, and not to forget quinine 
the night you stay by the Ooma-Oya.” (Exeunt omnes, Sub. whistling 
a few bars from the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul.”) 

Morning—an unclouded sky—the hot sunbeams pouring down — 
the green mountains into the level vale, the misty exhalations of whic 
are melting away in thin burnished wreaths. 

An hour ago my coolies have shouldered—no, headed—their loads, and 
departed under charge of my be-combed and be-petticoated Cingalese 
servant, who has orders to await me at the Teldenia rest-house, and duly 
to bully its keeper into preparing a proper breakfast; and now I am 
wending my way up the gentle ascent leading to the commencement of 
the pass, or great descent, into the low region through which most of 
the route lies. The exquisite beauty of the landscape I am leaving, 
greatly augmented by the shade-chequering of this early hour, receives 
an additional charm as I ascend from the appearance of distant summits, 
arrayed in the most delicious purple air-tints, overlooking the steep, green 
mountains which enfold the valley. And now the highest point of the 
road is passed, the sweet vale of Badulla is shut from view, and suddenly 
_@ narrow glen yawns beneath me to a depth of about fifteen hundred feet, 
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giving an aspect of stupendous height to the mountains between which it 
opens, and only the upper portions of which had before been visible. Into 
this the road descends, winding most tortuously down the steep mountain- 
side, which is partly covered with long lemon grass, partly with streaks 
and patches of wood. There, at the foot of the pass, it crosses the foam- 
ing torrent of the Badulla-Oya by a picturesque wooden bridge, covered 
with a thatehed roof, as is commonly the case among these mountains, 
and thence winds along the glen through deep, dense forest, broken oc- 
casionally by a rice-field, carried up the slope, in a succession of marshy 
terraces. 

At last appears the rest-house, its broad roof covering two mud-walled 
apartments, with an unwalled space between them, containing a table. 
My repast, which consists of the usual jungle fare of curried fowl and 
rice, is discussed under the curious gaze of the assembled public of Teldenia 
—about a dozen villagers. 

For about thirty miles beyond this place, two ferry-huts are the only 
dwellings on the way. No more grassy patinas occur ; the path passing 
through dense, uninterrupted forest. At Teldenia, quitting the wide 
though grass-grown road which conducts to Batticaloa on the east coast, 
we strike into a mere jungle path, as such is called par excellence, so 
narrowly dividing the thick undergrowth of the forest as only to permit 
the passage of one ata time. ‘This leads down the glen of the Badulla- 
Oya, which soon contracts to a narrow ravine, pent between mountain- 
sides precipitously steep, yet densely forest-clad. The river rages along 
in an almost continuous cataract, its ceaseless roar now swelling to heavy 
thunder, now sinking to a hollow boom. High above it winds the deeply- 
shaded path, now diving into a dark dank recess, now scarped along a 

recipitous face. Here and there the foliage affords partial glimpses, 

low, of the gloomy chasm, with its huge volumes of whitely-seething 
water; above, of forest-roughened mountain-brows towering against the 
“narrowed sky.” 

Onward for about half a dozen miles, the glen maintaining the same 
character, the furious torrent raging on through unbroken forest, between 
stupendous mountain-walls, the sense of an ever-deepening solitude render- 
ing the savageness of the scene ever more impressive. 

Then the gorge opens, and the receding mountains give place to a 
merely hilly tract, over which the path winds away from the river. The 
voice of the cataracts dies away into the solemn trance-like silence which 
reigns in the forest during the mid-day hours. In these deep an- 
cient forests gloom and mystery combine with intense stillness, and the 
feeling of utter solitude, to produce a strangely and oppressively awful 
effect. One’s voice sounds unearthly and startling, and you feel as if 
under some mysterious spell, from which there is a gladsome sensation of 
relief on emerging into open sunlight. The belief of the natives in such 
being the special haunt of demons, might be accounted for alone by this 
appalling influence. 

The path abounds in deer and hog-tracks, and there are not a few of 
those of elephants. We come upon a troop of monkeys, which discover 
themselves by simultaneously breaking into a frantic racket among the 
boughs all around, chattering and grimacing at us with intense energy. 

For nearly two hours since leaving the Badulla-Oya have we been 
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toiling monotonously on through those gloomy, silent depths of unbroken 
forest, when the voice of the Mahavellaganga, chief of Ceylon rivers, be- 
comes audible, slowly rising until the vast torrent bursts in view, foaming 
over a rock-impeded channel, apparently about three hundred feet in 
breadth. 

Henceforth our route follows upward the general course of this river. 
After winding among the steep hills, which confine its valley for about 
three miles, the foliage seldom permitting a glimpse of its majestic ex- 

nse, we reach a tributary stream, the Ooma-Oya—the largest which 

as to be crossed. Smooth, deep, and swift, it glides through a narrow 
gorge, overhung by forest of most gigantic growth. A solitary hut stands 
on the bank, inhabited by two men, who have charge of the unfrequented 
ferry. Here must the night be passed, as it is about fourteen miles to 
the next dwelling, and the sun is low. 

No place could wear a more unhealthy aspect than this does. On 
a river—always a feverish situation in Ceylon—little elevated, buried in 
the rank depths of lofty forest, and shut in by precipitous mountains, it 
exhibits all the conditions for the production and stagnant accumulation 
of malaria. The aroma of the jungle is here positively oppressive. Ap- 
poo! a quinine powder with all possible speed. 

The change in temperature, caused by a descent from Badulla of about 
sixteen hundred feet,-is very perceptible. No woollen covering to-night. 
My sleeping den, which is about six feet square, is eminently uninviting, 
several huge millepedes crawling upon its cracked mud-walls, thick cob- 
webs of gigantic spiders abundant, the angry singing of mosquitoes un- 
usually loud ; while there is every reason to suspect it the abode of other 
still less pleasing insects and reptiles. But the somniferous influence of 
the day’s exercise is more than a match for all this. 

Morning breaks with the most dismal aspect conceivable. Rain in a 
continuous thoroughly tropical torrent; grey mist steaming low among 
the dripping foliage, and shrouding the mountains from view; a most 
threatening prospect of detention by swollen rivers. The Ooma-Oya is, 
however, passable, which shows that the rain has not, at least, continued 
long, and gives some hope that we may reach the Koorinda-Oya, which 
has to be forded, before it becomes too strong for us. 

En route, after disposing of a cup of black coffee-mud, and a brace 
of plantains. The powerful stream is passed on a craft, consisting of two 
hollowed logs, with a platform laid across them. Hence the path leads 
along the bottom of the Mahavellaganga valley, gently undulating, with 
frequent almost level reaches. The dense forest continues lofty and un- 
broken, rarely affording a view even of the mountains which tower so 
closely and steeply around. Occasionally we emerge upon the margin of 
the great river, which ever hurries turbulently along, loading the air with 
its heavy roar. The wood, overhanging it, abounds in bamboo of ex- 
traordinary size. Gradually the rain ceases, and at length a few heartily 
welcome rays dart through the leafy roof. 

We have progressed about seven miles, when a sluggish muddy stream 
intersects the path, giving the coolies no small trouble to ford it, being 
nearly shoulder deep. ‘This forms a mild prelude to the Koorinda-Oya, 
which anon greets our ears with a voice of thunder, our eyes with a torrent, 
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about forty yards wide, whitely raging among black masses of rock, and, 
within a stone’s throw of the path, absorbed in the vast turbid eddies of 
the Mahavellaganga. Almost to zero falls the hope of crossing at present, 
before that formidable spectacle. This stream had been mentioned to me 
as the most serious obstacle on the route. Not long ago two coolies, with 
their loads, were lost in it. 

Having supplied ourselves with poles, we plunge into the swift current, 
but have not struggled a third of the distance across, when farther pro- 
gress becomes impossible, and the mere maintaining of our footing is as 
much as we are equal to. I now cut one of those tough, pliant creepers, 
or jungle ropes, as they are called, by which the forest is closely inter- 
woven, and, secured to this, with pole in hand, and weight increased b 
carrying a heavy stone, make a second attempt. A little farther on than 
before, and I am struggling hard to keep my footing, swayed about by 
the heavy mass of water. A movement forward, and I am whirled away, 
only regaining ground by means of the rope. Next, going higher up 
stream, I try to swim across with the rope, in vain—hurried down like a 
insect. 

ruly a pleasing situation this. In addition to our progress being 
stopped, there is a strong probability that the Ooma-Oya, behind us, has 
also become impassable by this time, and that, there being no means of 
penetrating the jungle, we are thus shut in between two rivers, with scarce 
any food except rice, and of that not enough to last two days. There is 
game, doubtless, around ; but poor is the pacha of finding it in this con- 
tinuously dense jungle. In those parts of the country, where the wood 
is broken by park-like opens, where game is most abundant, and where it 
may readily be descried and stalked, such a detention as this would have 
a very different aspect. After long racking my inventive faculties, and 
essaying — elaborate expedients, all alike futile, I relinquish the 
desperate conflict for the present, and, having marked the water-line, in 
order to discover whether the stream be rising or falling, and divested 
— of my soaked garments, fall to cultivating patience with the help 
of a cigar. 

Often have I visited the margin-mark without its bringing the slightest 
hope ; but at last—three cheers !—it distinctly shows that the river is sub- 
siding. An hour more, and I calculate that it has fallen about half a 
foot, and give the word for another attempt. It is in vain; at every 
point are we repulsed, after a long-sustained contest with aid of poles, 
ropes, and heavy stones. All hope of being at Kandy to-night is now 


ne. 

Yet more rapidly falls the water—the huge black boulders which 
cumber the channel showing in ever-increasing number; but our oft- 
repeated attempts are unavailing, until late in the afternoon, when, 
having struggled farther forward than before, towards a rock which rises 
a little warts surface, I make a plunge at, and succeed in clutching it, 
as I am swept down. In this I have won the key to the whole position— 
the water beyond being easily passable. 

Appoo now crosses by means of the rope which I have carried over, 
and is followed by the laden coolies. Again and again, the first of them 
advances until the rushing stream spouts up all over him, drenching the 
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load, which sways perilously about in his struggles; and, again and again, 
he retreats dismayed. The other two pass much more easily, and, our 
victory complete, the roar of the hateful torrent soon dies away in the 
still depths of forest. 

The path now ascends, and winds tortuously over hills, for above six 
miles, with that rough and stony character which these jungle tracks 
usually present when upon steep aeclivities. Then comes an abrupt 
descent to the Bilahula-Oya—a much larger stream than the Koorinda- 
Oya—smoothly rapid, and evidently much swollen. On its steep bank 
is perched the hut of its Charon, who declares the ferry to be impracti- 
cable to-night, and is doubtful as to the morrow. It strikes me that the 
aspect of this solitary old Kandian—lean, shrivelled and monkey-like, 
with restless eyes gleaming out from the depths of a vast mass of matted 
hair, which nearly covers him, before and behind, to the waist—would 
admirably become the embodied genius of this jungle wilderness. 

And now, as the last orange hue of sunset fades, and sweet Hesperus 
brightens over the dark range of Diantalawa—which has to be sur- 
mounted to-morrow—as Appoo ushers me into the low thatched shed 
which is to be my sleeping-place, and where he has set out my repast, 
consisting of a curried jungle fowl which has fallen to my gun, with rice 
and fiery condiments, and amid an ever-swelling chorus of the forest’s 
nocturnal voices, I drop the curtain on this second day of the Lower 
Badulla-road. 

’ A brilliant morning ; the foliage sparkling with dew, the fierce sun 
fast dissipating the streak of mist which hovers over the river, and 
chasing the shadows from the deep green mountains. 

The river is still much swollen : its swift turbid current submerging the 
lower boughs of the overhanging trees—and Charon is very doubtful of 
our ability to cross. His canoe, which is about seven feet long, and 
will only contain two persons, is of the usual Cingalese sort, consisting of 
a hollowed log balanced by a floating outrigger. It is pulled to and fro 
by means of a rope of jungle creepers, stretched across the stream. 
Having secured another rope to this tiny craft, in order that it may be 
hauled back after our passage, I embark with my servant. Fairly in the 
current, we are compelled to the utmost exertion to prevent the canoe 
from being swept away, as standing in it we slowly work hand over hand 
along the rope. But presently, Appoo, dismayed, commences frantically 
to haul backwards against me. My remonstrances—gentle as may be 
supposed —avail not ; and whilst engaged in this altercation, snap goes 
the rotten rope, and as we fall with the jerk, the canoe heels over, 
onPtying us out, and is then instantly swept far beyond our reach. 
Hardly have I got my head above water, when Appoo, unable to swim, 
grasps me, fortunately by the shoulder. The swift current seems to 
stand still; its overhanging wood to be rushing madly up stream. Down 
we are hurried, until the current is arrested in a deep swirling 1, 
where I am helped on shore by a dipping bough—on the same side of 
the river we left—and haul up Appoo, who, in a pitiable state of con- 
sternation, declares, between sputtering gasps, his firm determination not 
to attempt the river again for an indefinite period. A hard scramble 
— the entangled thicket, for about fifty yards, brings us to the 
path. 
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The rope being now broken, and as I am unskilled to guide the canoe 
by its single oul, and Charon strongly objects to accompany me in 
another attempt, I resolve to try the river by swimming, and if successful, 
to make at once for Kandy, about twenty miles distant, leaving my 
followers to cross when they can. Tearing my way through the thicket, 
to a point higher up stream than the path, I plunge out from a bough 
that reaches far over the water. Again the current stands still; the 
wood careering swiftly by, and with it all too soon the point for which I 
am aiming. But a jutting gravel shoal soon gives me a footing, and 
having considerably lightened my water-laden garments, I go my lonely 
way. 

For two or three miles the path winds over hilly ground, tumbled 
about between the high mountain-slopes, and then commences the ascent 
—about five miles in length—of the Diabobola Pass, which surmounts the 
range of Diantalawa. At the foot of this occurs a small patch of rice 
cultivation, the first seen since leaving Teldenia ; and on the slopes above 
the jungle is broken by a few clearings for hill crops. 

From the steepness of the mountain-side, along which the path winds, 
and the wood upon it being mostly a short chena, or re-growth over land 
stripped of its ancient forest, there is little protection from the sun, and 
from this, together with the stillness of the air, and the hard toil of the 
continuous ascents, results such an overpowering degree of heat as I have 
seldom experienced. 

The glowing atmosphere shows an undulating flicker before the fore- 
ground objects, while a hot haze dims the forest hue of the ever-widening 
panorama of mountains. Beneath appears the broad, foaming Mahavel- 
laganga; while the eye can now range far a-down its deep cleft valley, 
the surrounding mountains of which, as the path ascends, develop fully 
their huge proportions, and over them rise further ridges unseen before, 
peaks of resplendent blue adorning the horizon. 

The furnace-like sultriness gradually decreases on approaching the 
summit of the pass, and that attained, a strong breeze, which is tossing 
the foliage on the airy ridge, comes suddenly gushing with Elysian 
coolness upon my scorched visage. 

A small grassy glade, with a lonely hut and some grazing buffaloes, 
is passed, and then begins the descent on the western side of the range, 
while a view opens up the Mahavellaganga valley, or in an opposite 
direction to that just described, and rivalling it in grandeur. It embraces 
that magnificent amphitheatre of mountains which bounds the horizon of 
Kandy; and most prominent in it is the stately cone of Hunasgiria— 
kindler of the sun—named by some Kandian poet of yore, who was wont 
to see the orb of day rise over it. Pleasing amid this realm of wilderness 
appear those white specks glistening far up on a distant range—the out- 
posts of civilisation—the bungalows and stores of coffee plantations. 

As the path descends, it becomes again involved in the continuous 
dark-green shade of the tall, ancient forest. Down for about two thou- 
sand feet into the narrow glen in which roars the Maha-Oya, the last of 
the Mahavellaganga’s formidable tributaries to be crossed. On along its 
bank for about a mile, and then my suspense as to its passage is agree- 
ably relieved by the appearance of a large double canoe, in which I am 
easily wafted over the deep, strong current. The ferryman informs me 
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that a horse—that which I directed to be sent from Kandy to meet me 
—was in waiting here most of yesterday. 

The path now again enters the Mahavellaganga valley, and leads 
evenly on through the deep gloom of gigantic forest, which permits not 
a glimpse of its hotly burnished external aspect ; the voice of the great 
river rising and falling, occasionally dying away entirely for a space. At 
last the rock-obstructed, foaming expanse bursts again in view ; and 
anon—hurrah !—the jungle-path strikes into the metalled-wheel road 
which connects the coffee-producing district of Maturatta with Kandy. 

Presently a hut appears, and, entering unceremoniously, I help myself 
from a bunch of plantains hanging from the eaves of the low thatched 
roof, startling the betel-chewing inmates from their listless equanimity. 
The men squat around, watching curiously as I eat my plantains, and 
luxuriate in the luscious contents of a cocoa-nut, mixed with brandy ; 
while the women, drawing their scanty garments about them, have re- 
treated with the utterly nude urchins into nooks and behind verandah- 
posts, whence they dart timid glances from the corners of great, mild 
black eyes. 

The road ascends for the next three miles or so, passing through a 
deep jungle solitude as before. Then a striking change comes over the 
scene, the lofty, ancient forest giving place to comparatively short chena- 
wood; patches of rice-ground appearing in the marshy hollows ; while the 
ee frequented, and often skirted with straggling villages, 
embowered in cultivated fruit-tree groves, which abound in palms, espe- 
cially in the cocoa-nut and areka. 

ow welcome this presence of mankind! Even the potent charm 
which the wilderness len for me is, I candidly confess, miserably in- 
capable of resisting the influence of bad fare. I wonder not at the 
Captain Burt, mentioned by Macaulay, who, when visiting the Highlands 
of Scotland, ere they had been invaded by Macadam and hotels, saw 
nought but horror in their now much-lauded scenery, and contrasted its 
— deformity with the sweet beauty of the prospect from Richmond 

ill. 

On for about an hour, with, on one side, the Mahavellaganga, now 
entirely altered in mood, presenting a succession of calm expanses reflect- 
ing their woody banks; and, on the other, a chain of steep hills covered 
with chena-jungle, and overlooked here and there by mountain-tops. 
Then the road, diverging from the river, strikes up into a gap in this 
chain of hills, between which and the immediate base of the mountains 
beyond lies the small valley containing the town and lake of Kandy. The 
summit of the gentle ascent is gained, giving to view a range from two 
to three thousand feet in height, its upper part displaying extensive 
coffee-land clearings, and at its foot the lake of Kandy, gleaming deep- 
set between steep slopes, from the foliage of which peers out many a red- 
roofed bungalow, its calm expanse reflecting the islet in its centre, the 
palm-trees which droop around its margin, the white buildings of the 
town clustered at its farthest extremity. 
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CARDINAL POLE: 
OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


By Witriam Harrison Arnswortn. 


Book the Third. 
VIII. 


BISHOP BONNER. 


SHORTLY afterwards, the Bishop of London was announced by 
the usher. A brief preliminary description of this remarkable 
prelate may be necessary. 

Edmond Bonner, Bishop of London, whose severity towards 
the Protestants has caused his memory to be justly detested, was 
by no means the savage-looking or repulsive personage generally 
supposed. Of middle height, stout, and of fresh complexion, he 
had rather a jovial countenance, being fond of good cheer, and 
his features, except when inflamed by passion, as they not unfre- 
quently were, had a pleasant expression. But he was exceedingly 
hot-tempered, and when excited, lost all control of himself, and 
became perfectly furious. Neither did his anger, though easily 
roused, quickly subside. In some respects he resembled his royal 
master, Henry VIII. His disposition was cruel and vindictive, and 
he never forgot or forgave an injury. ‘To the Reformers, whom 
he bitterly hafed, he proved, as is well known, a terrible scourge. 

Born towards the close of the fifteenth century, Bonner was 
now near upon sixty, but though he had undergone many hard- 
ships, and had endured more than four years’ imprisonment in 
the Marshalsea, his spirit was unbroken and his health unim- 
paired. During his long captivity he had been supported by 
the conviction that the ancient worship would be restored, and 
his enemies be delivered into his hands. What he had hoped 
for, and prayed for, having come to pass, he promised himself 
ample compensation for the afflictions he had endured. Learned 
and acute, Bonner had early attracted the attention of Wolsey, by 
whom he was much employed; and being subsequeatly appointed 
chaplain to Henry VIIL., he rose rapidly in favour, as he accommo- 
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dated himself without scruple to the King’s caprices. Instrumental 
in furthering the divorce with Katherine of Aragon, Bonner co- 
operated in the religious changes accomplished by his royal master, 
and was also entrusted by him with several missions of great 
delicacy, which he fulfilled very satisfactorily, rendering himself 
altogether so useful, and continuing so subservient, that, though 
often rebuffed by the monarch—as who was not ?—he never entirely 
lost his good graces. 

But when Edward VI. mounted the throne all was changed. 
Opposed to the Reformation, though he did not dare openly to 
manifest his hostility to it, Bonner was regarded with suspicion 
and dislike by the chiefs of the Protestant party, who determined 
upon his overthrow. Cited before an ecclesiastical commission, of 
which Cranmer was the head, notwithstanding an energetic de- 
fence, appeals to the King against the illegality of the tribunal, 
and the injustice of his sentence, Bonner, at that time Bishop of 
London, was deprived of his see and benefices, and imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea, whence he was only liberated on Mary’s accession, 
Restored to his diocese, and reinstated in power, he burned to 
avenge himself on his enemies, chief amongst whom he reckoned 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. But now that they were safe in 
prison, he was content to wait. The cup of vengeance was too 
sweet to be hastily drained. 

Bonner’s appearance at this juncture was hailed with satisfaction 
by Gardiner, who could count upon his support against Pole, and 
he therefore remarked, after the bishop had made his obeisance to 
their Majesties, “ My associate in the ecclesiastical commission 
concurs with me that no mercy whatever should be shown to 
heretics.” 

“ Mercy to heretics!” exclaimed Bonner, surprised. “It were 
mistaken clemency to spare such dangerous offenders. Rigorous 
measures will alone check the spread of the pestilence by which 
your kingdom is unhappily affected, gracious madam,” he added 
to the Queen. ‘“ Now is the time to strike terror into the hearts 
of these false brethren—to exterminate them by fire and sword.” — 

“The Lord Cardinal does not think so,” rejoined Mary. “ He 
is of opinion that those convicted of heretical pravity should be 
leniently dealt with.” 

“ You amaze me, madam,” cried Bonner. 

“The object your Majesty has in view,” said Pole, “being to 
bring back those who have strayed from the paths of truth, and not 
to drive them yet farther off, gentleness, “ak not force, should be 
employed. By me you will increase the evil instead of 
= it. Fear will make hypocrites, not converts.” 

“No matter,” cried Bonner. “ Let the sacramentarians conform 
outwardly. We care not to search their hearts. Enough for us 
if they profess themselves Catholics.” . 

“TI grieve to hear you say so, my lord,” rejoined the Cardinal. 
“Tt is better to have an open enemy than a false friend. Our 
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Church does not desire to encourage dissimulation, but to eradi- 
cate error and schism. I beseech your Majesty to pause before 
you proceed farther in a course which I foresee is fraught 
with danger. Hitherto, all has gone well. Your enemies are 
confounded. Your people are loving and loyal, willing to make 
any sacrifices for you, save those of conscience. The faith of 
your forefathers is restored in its integrity. Your kingdom is 
reconciled to the Holy See. Is this an opportune moment for 
persecution? Would you sully the snowy banner of the Church 
with blood? Would you destroy a tithe of your subjects by fire 
and sword—by burning and massacre? Yet this must be done if 
persecution once commences. Such means of conversion are as 
unwarrantable as impolitic—contrary to the will of Heaven, and 
likely to provoke its wrath. I defy the advocates of severity 
towards heretics to produce a single passage from the Gospel that 
would authorise Christians to burn their fellow-men for questions 
purely of conscience. As, therefore, such rigour cannot be sus- 
tained by appeal to Holy Writ, neither can it be upheld by 
any other consideration. It will increase the evil complained of 
rather than mitigate it.” 

“ Your Eminence forgets how much we have suffered from the 
Reformers,” remarked Bonner. 

“If they have done ill, ought we to imitate them in ill-doing?” 
rejoined Pole. “ Let us prove to them that we are better Christians 
than they are. Your Majesty may trust me, that the true way to 
convert the Protestants is to reform our own clergy, whose ill- 
regulated conduct has led to heresy and backsliding. Better this 
remedy than the stake.” 

* All this shall to the Pope,” observed Gardiner, in a low tone, 
to Bonner. “ His Eminence will be speedily recalled.” 

“Tt is high time he should be recalled if he entertains these 
opinions,” rejoined the other, in the same tone. 

“Nothing that has been urged will shake my purpose,” said 
Mary. “I will free my kingdom from the curse that has so lon 
afflicted it, even though I inundate the land with blood. But 
— with your Eminence that much reform is needful in our own 
clergy, whose manners provoke scandal and encourage infidelity. I 
will address myself to the task. To you, my Lord Chancellor, and 
to you, my Lord Bishop,” she added to Gardiner and Bonner, “I 
commit the extirpation of heresy. Relax not in your efforts.” 

“ Rest assured we will not, gracious madam,” replied Gardiner. 

“ Your Eminence seems to think,” observed Bonner to the Car- 
dinal, “that the Lord Chancellor and myself have not used proper 
means of weaning back these misguided men from theirerrors. As 
there are two prisoners confined within the Lollards’ Tower for 


religious offences, may I venture to inquire whether you have suc- — 
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“Not as yet,” replied Pole; “but I do not despair of ultimate 
success.” 

“ What prisoners do you refer to?” demanded Mary. “I have 
not heard of them.” ; 

The Cardinal was about to reply, when a look from the King 
stopped him. 

* Who are they, I repeat?” cried Mary, somewhat sharply, sur- 
prised at Pole’s disinclination to answer. 

“ One of them is the unhappy Constance Tyrrell, and the other 
the half-crazed fanatic, Derrick Carver,” replied the Cardinal. 

“ Tndeed!” exclaimed Mary. “ Was your Majesty aware that 
these persons are confined here?” she added to the King. 

“ They were sent hither by my orders,” rejoined Philip, coldly. 

* And why was I not informed of the matter?” asked Mary. 

“ Because I did not deem it needful,” replied the King. 

“ Not needful!” exclaimed Mary. “By my soul, but it was 
needful! *T'was a strange step to take without my knowledge or 

rivity.” 
ee Loe heat yourself unnecessarily, madam,” interrupted Philip. 
“*Twas to spare you annoyance that I kept the matter secret from 
ou.” 
a: How so?” demanded Mary. “The unaccountable disap- 
pearance of this girl troubled me, as you know, and Carver's sup- 
posed escape was equally displeasing to me.” 

“You would have been informed of all in good time,” said 
Philip. “How I discovered their hiding-place, and why I sent 
them hither, shall be explained anon.” 

“TJ trust the explanation will prove satisfactory,” replied Mary. 
“ Meantime, I will see the prisoners myself, and interrogate them.” 

“ Shall they be brought before you?” inquired Pole. 

“No,” returned the Queen; “I will proceed to the Lollards’ 
Tower. Your Eminence will attend me thither.” 

“°Twere better not, madam,” said Philip. Be ruled by me, 
and let alone this visit.” 

“You have some motive,” rejoined Mary, in a low tone—“ some 
powerful motive for wishing me not to see Constance Tyrrell. I 
will see her. I will question her. I will learn the truth.” 

“ Well, then, learn the truth, madam,” said Philip. “ If you are 
pained by it, it is not my fault.” 

“You have deceived me,” continued Mary—* shamefully de- 
ceived me. Of that I am convinced.” 

“ Reserve these remarks for a more fitting opportunity, madam,” 
said the King. “Since you are bent upon going to the Lollards’ 


Tower, I will not interfere to prevent you. But at least put some 
guard upon yourself, and breed not scandal by your causcless 
suspicions.” 

Without making any reply, Mary arose. The King offered 


his arm, but she rejected it, saying she needed not support. Philip, 
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however, was determined to accompany her, and they went forth 
together, attended by the Cardinal. No one else ventured to follow 
them, and Gardiner and Bonner, fearing the King might be 
offended with them, thought it best to retreat, and hastily quitted 
the palace. 


IX. 


HOW CONSTANCE TYRRELL WAS BROUGHT BEFORE THE QUEEN IN THE LOLLARDS’ 
TOWER, 


PRECEDED by Rodomont Bittern and others of the guard, and 
attended by the Cardinal, their Majesties crossed the court to the 
Lollards’ Tower. As the Queen was slowly ascending the ste 
a to the entrance, a sudden faintness seized her, and ie 

used. 
pe Better turn back, gracious madam, if you feel ill,” observed 
the Cardinal, noticing her extreme paleness. 

“ No, it will pass in a moment,” she replied. 

Resolved not to give way, she went on; but the effort was too 
much for her, and she had no sooner gained the Post Room than 
she sank on a chair completely exhausted. 

“ What place is this?” she asked, in a feeble voice, and glancing 
around. 

“It is called the Post Room, madam, from that wooden pillar in 
the centre,” replied Pole. 

“Tt looks like a torture-chamber,” observed Philip. 

“Tt has been put to similar purpose, I fear,” said the Cardinal. 
“ Yon pillar has not served merely to support the roof.” 

“ Where is Constance ‘Tyrrell?” demanded Mary. 

“In the prison-chamber overhead,” replied Pole. “ The stair- 
case is steep and difficult. ”’I'would be hazardous to your Majesty 
to mount it.” : 

“ Let her be brought down,” said the Queen. 

Upon this, Rodomont Bittern, who, with Simon Mallet, keeper of 
the tower, stood waiting for orders, immediately disappeared through 
an arched doorway at the farther end of the sombre apartment. 
Shortly afterwards they returned, bringing with them 
Tyrrell. This done, they retired. 

Constance looked thin and pale, but her colour heightened as 
she beheld Philip seated near the Queen. The blush, however, 
quickly faded away, and was succeeded by a death-like pallor, 
but she did not lose her self-possession. Advancing towards her, 
the Cardinal said, in a low tone, 

“Kneel to her Majesty. Peradventure, you may move her 
compassion.” 

Constance did as she was bidden, and threw herself at the 
Queen’s feet, crying, 

“Tf I have offended your Majesty, I implore your forgiveness,” 
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“What have I to forgive you, minion?—what have you 
done?” said Mary, fixing a searching look upon her. “I know 
nothing of your proceedings since you fled from Hampton Court. 
Pee have you hidden yourself? Why were you brought here? 
S ! ” 

Felt is a long story to tell, madam,” cried Constance, troubled 
by the stern gaze of the King. 

“ On peril of your life, I command you to conceal nothing from 
me!” cried Mary, with a burst of uncontrollable fury. “ , nen 
your guilt, or I will wrest the avowal of it from you by torture. 
Speak out, and you have nothing to fear—but hesitate, equivocate, 

Iter with me, and you are lost.” 

“ As I hope for salvation, madam,” rejoined Constance, “I have 
nothing to confess.” 

“Tt is false!” cried the Queen, with increasing fury. “I read 
your guilt in your looks. You cannot regard me in the face, and 
declare you have not injured me.” 

“ T can look Heaven itself in the face, and declare I am innocent 
of all offence towards your Majesty,” rejoined Constance. 

“The King, no doubt, will confirm your assertions,” observed 
Mary, bitterly. 

“Tf I did not, I should belie the truth,” replied Philip. 

“ By whose contrivance did you fly from Hampton Court?” de- 
manded Mary. 

“Not by the King’s, madam. I fled with Osbert Clinton.” 

“Tut! Osbert Clinton was merely a tool,” exclaimed Mary, 
incredulously. “ Did his Majesty know of your hiding-place?” 

“ Assuredly not, madam,” replied Constance. “He it was I 
dreaded most.” 

“Ha! we are coming to it now,” cried Mary. “Why did you 
dread him?” 

“ Nay, madam, persist not in these inquiries, I entreat you,” inter- 
posed the Cardinal. “You will gain nothing by them, and will 
only torture yourself.” 

Pts Though each word should wound me to the quick, I will have 
it,” said Mary. “ Why did you fear the King?” 

“Oh! bid me not answer that question, madam—I cannot do it.” 

“T will answer it for you,” said Mary. “Contradict me if you _ 
can. | You thought that the King loved you, and would pursue 

ou.’ 

“Tf she believed so, her flight was justifiable, and merits not 
reproach from your Majesty,” observed the Cardinal. “ Pardon me 
if I say you are unjust towards this maiden. I am satisfied you 
have no real ground of complaint against her.” F 

“ At least, she has been the cause of much trouble to me,” cried 


“ The innocent cause,” said Pole. 
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“ Ay, truly so,” said Constance. “I have never wronged your 
Majesty in act or thought. Beset by dangers, I fled from them, 
and, if I did wrong, it was from error in judgment, and not from 
ill intent. Had I stayed !——But I will not dwell upon what might 
have happened. Your Majesty’s reproaches cut me tothe soul. I 
do not deserve them. Rather, indeed, am I an object of pity than 
reproach. Six months ago I was happy. My life was hs ew 
—but a change came suddenly, and since then all has been dark- 
ness and misery.” 

“You could not expect happiness, since you have fallen from 
your faith,” said the Queen, severely. “You have justly pro- 
voked the wrath of Heaven, and cannot wonder that you have felt 
the effects of its displeasure. From what you have said, and from 
what his Eminence has urged in your behalf, I do not believe you 
have been culpable towards me. But you have caused me many a 
pang,” she added, placing her hand upon her heart. 

“Yield to the pitying emotions which I can see sway your 
breast, gracious madam,” interceded Pole, “ and forgive her.” 

“ For the affliction she has caused I do forgive her,” replied the 
Queen, with an effort; “but if her conduct towards myself is free 
from blame, as you represent it, in other respects it is reprehen- 
sible. She was nurtured in the true faith, and was once a model of 
picty——nay, even contemplated devoting herself to a religious life. 

ut she has listened to the baneful exhortations of one of these 
teachers of heresy, and has become a proselyte to the new doc- 
trines. What shall be done with her?” 

“ Leave her to me, madam,” rejoined the Cardinal. “I do not 
despair of accomplishing her cure. My hand shall lead you back,” 
he added to Constance. “ My voice shall direct you. It cannot 
be that one of a devout nature like yourself, imbued from child- 
hood in the principles of our Holy Church, familiar with its rites 
and worship, can efface its doctrines from your breast, and abandon 
them for another creed. Your conscience must be troubled. The 
sure way to regain serenity is to abjure your errors.” 

“Time was when every word uttered by your Eminence would 
have found a response in my breast,” rejoined Constance. “ But 
the rites 1 formerly practised seem to me idolatrous, and the doc- 
trines then taught me unwarranted by the Gospel. I cannot go 
back to the faith of Rome.” 

“You shall be forced back, mistress, if you continue perverse,” 
cried the Queen, sharply. 

“ Hold, madam!” exclaimed Pole. “In this instance let me 
have my way. I would win back this maiden by gentleness, and 
not by coercion. I would appeal to her reason and judgment, and 
not to her fears. Her cure may be the work of time, because the 
disorder under which she labours is obstinate, but I do not think it 
will baffle my skill.” 
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“Tf I could be persuaded by any one to return to the faith I have 
abjured, it would be by your Eminence,” said Constance, yielding 
to the kindly influence of his manner. 

“ You see, madam, I have already made some little impression,” 
observed Pole to the Queen. ‘ Mildness is more efficacious than 
violence. As she was enticed from the fold, so must she be lured 
back to it.” 

“Well, have your way with her,” replied Mary. “ Where is the 
other prisoner, Derrick Carver?” 

“Tn a dungeon beneath this room,” replied Pole. “ He was 
placed there in order that no communication should take place be- 
tween him and Constance Tyrrell. ‘They have not seen each other 
since they were brought to the Lollards’ Tower.” 

“Such were my orders,” observed Philip. 

“It is well,” rejoined the Queen. “ They shall see each other 
now. Let him be brought before me.” 


X. 
AN ACCUSER. 

On being brought into the room by Rodomont and Mallet, 
Derrick Carver made a profound reverence to the Queen, but 
none to Philip and the Cardinal. Then addressing himself to 
Constance, he said, “ Welcome, daughter! Is the time come for 
our deliverance from bondage?” 

“Not yet,” she replied. 5 

“ How long, O Lord! wilt thou suffer thy saints to be perse- 
cuted?” exclaimed the enthusiast. “It would be glad tidings to 
me to learn that my weary pilgrimage was near at hand.” 

“ Are you prepared to mect the death you seem to covet?” 
asked Pole. 

trust so,” replied Carver. “I have prayed long and 
eeply. 

e And repented of your sins—of your murtherous designs against 
the life of his Majesty?” pursued Pole. 

“T do not regard that design as sinful,” said Carver. “ Repent- 
ance, therefore, is uncalled for.” 

“ And you believe yourself to be religious, mistaken man,’ re- 
joined Pole. “TI tell you, if you dic in this impenitent state, you 
will perish everlastingly. You are so blinded by pride and vain- 
glory that you cannot discern evil from good, and persuade your- 
self that you are actuated by high and noble motives, when in 
reality your motives are sinful and damnable. You are no- 
thing more than an execrable assassin; so hardened in guilt that 
your heart is inaccessible to virtuous and honourable feelings. . 
True religion you have none. You profess to believe in the tenets 
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of the Gospel, yet practise them not. Our blessed Saviour would 
never number you among his followers, but would cast you off as 
an unprofitable and faithless servant. You reject truths you do 
not understand, treat sacred rites as superstitions, and revile 
those who differ from you in opinion. Go to! you ask for death, 
and yet you are unfit to die.” ; 

“Jt is not for you to pass sentence upon me,” said Carver. 
‘Heaven, to whom my secret motives are known, will judge me.” 

“ And condemn you, if you repent not,” said Pole, “ for your soul 
is charged with heavy offences. As I am informed by those who 
have heard you, you have prayed for her Majesty’s destruction.” 

“T have prayed Heaven to touch her heart, so as to cause her 
to abandon idolatry, or to abridge her days,” rejoined Carver. 
“Better she be removed than false gods be set up in our temples.” 

“ And know you not that by giving utterance to such a prayer 
you incur the doom of a traitor?” said Pole. “ Your offences are 
so rank and monstrous, that, unless you exhibit some penitence, I 
cannot intercede in your behalf with her Majesty.” 

“T ask for no grace from her, and expect none,” replied Carver. 
“ Had ‘I twenty lives, I would lay them down for my religion and 
for my country. We have been delivered to a foreign yoke. But 
it will not bind us long.” 

“ Peace!” cried Rodomont. “ Knowest thou not that thou art 
in the presence of the King?” 

“¥ know it well, and, therefore, I speak out,” rejoined Carver. 
“T tell this proud Prince of Spain that England will never submit 
to his hateful and tyrannous rule. ‘The country will rise up against 
him, and cast him off. He persuades himself that a son will be 
born to him, and that through that son he will govern. But he 
is puffed P with vain hopes. Heaven will refuse him issue.” 

“ Ha! this passes all endurance,” cried Philip. 

“Have I touched thee, tyrant?” pursued Carver, exultingly. 
“ Heaven, I repeat, will refuse thee issue. The support on which 
thou countest will be taken from thee. Didst thou dare make the 
attempt, the accursed Inquisition would at this moment be esta- 
blished amongst us. Thou hast it in reserve for a future day, but 
ere that day arrives thy perfidy will be discovered. False to thy 
oaths, faithless to thy Queen, treacherous to all, thou shalt meet 
thy just reward.” 

“ Faithless to me!” exclaimed Mary. “ What wouldst thou 
dare insinuate, thou foul-mouthed villain?” 

“ That which I will dare maintain,” rejoined Carver—“ that the 
consort you have chosen and have placed on the throne beside you 
is false to his marriage vows.” 

“ Away with him!” cried Philip, furiously. 

“ Stay!” exclaimed Mary. “I would question him further.” 

“ Forbear, I beseech you, madam,” interposed Pole. “ You 
only give him power to level his poisonous shafts against you.” 
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“ His tongue ought to be torn from his throat for giving utter- 
ance to the lies his black heart has conceived!” cried Philip. 

“My tongue has uttered no lies,” said Carver. “I have shown 
the Queen how she has been deceived.” 

“Thou hast simply proved thine own wickedness and malevo- 
lence,” said Pole. “But thy malice is impotent. Her Majesty 
despises thy slander.” 

“ But it cannot pass unpunished,” said Philip. “ Let the false 
villain instantly retract the calumnies he has uttered, or he shall 
be tied to yon post and scourged till he shall confess himself a liar 
and aslanderer. Let him be forced to recite the prayer for her 
Majesty’s safe deliverance, on pain of further torture. And, until 
he manifest contrition for his offences, let his chastisement be daily 
repeated.” 

“T will do none of these things,” rejoined Carver, resolutely. 
“ Scourge me to death, and I will not retract a single word I have 
uttered. 1 will not pray that the Queen, whom thou hast deceived 
and wronged, may mu thee a son, and so confirm thine authority. 
But I will pray to the last that my country may be delivered from 
——— that the Papal power may be overthrown, and the 

rotestant religion be re-established.” 

“ Thy resolution shall be tested;” said Philip. 

“ Your Majesty is justly incensed against this miserable man,” 
said Pole tothe King. “ Yet would I step between him and your 
anger, and entreat you to spare him the chastisement you have 
ordered to be inflicted upon re I do not seek to extenuate his 
offences. They are many and heinous, and he must bear their 
punishment. But spare him additional suffering. Spare him the 
scourge and the rack.” 

a will spare him nothing unless he retract,” replied Philip, 
sternly. 

" Fentit accept no grace procured by thee,” said Carver to 
Pole. “As the representative of Antichrist, I regard thee with 
loathing and detestation, and will take nothing from thee.” 

“ Were not thy mind distraught, thou couldst have no antipathy 
to one who would befriend thee,” replied the Cardinal. “ My re- 
ligion teaches me to bless those that curse us, to pray for them that 
use us despitefully. Be assured I shall not forget thee in my 

arver regarded him steadily, but made no answer. 

“TI shall pray that thy heart may be softened,” pursued Pole, 
“that thou mayst understand thy sinfulness, and truly repent of it 
ere it be too late. Once more I beseech your Majesty to spare him 
the torture.” 

“ Be it as you will. I can refuse your Eminence nothing,” re- 
plied Philip. 

“ This is all the revenge I would take,” said Pole, turning to 
Carver. “You have declared that you hate me—that you regard 
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me as the representative of Antichrist. You profess yourself to 
be a believer in the Gospel. My practice is at least more conform- 
able to its precepts than yours.’ 

Carver made no reply, but his lip slightly quivered. 

“ Miserable man,” continued Pole, looking at him compas- 
sionately, “I pity you, and would save you if j could. I see the 
struggle going on in your breast. Wrestle with the demon who 
would gain the mastery over your soul, and cast him from you. 
— stifles the better emotions of your heart. Do not restrain 
them.” 

“Tf I listen to him much longer my resolution will fail me,” 
murmured Carver. “I cannot resist his influence.” 


“Ere long you will be in a better frame of mind,” continued — 


Pole, “‘ and more accessible to the arguments I would employ.” 
_ “Think it not,” interrupted Carver, at once recovering his 
sternness. “ You will never convert me to Popery and idolatry.” 

“T may at least make you sensible of your errors, and lead you 
to repentance,” said Pole. “The rest lies with Heaven.” 

. He shall remain in your Eminence’s charge during a short 
space,” said Mary, “ in the hope that you may be able to bring him 
to a full sense of his enormities, and prepare him for his end. 
His life is forfeited.” 

“So the death to which I am doomed be the same as that 
wherewith the staunchest adherents of our faith are menaced, I am 
content,” said Carver. 

“ Thou shall have thy wish,” rejoined Mary. “Thy death shall 
be by fire.” 

“Then I shall gain my crown of martyrdom,” cried Carver, 
exultingly. 

“Fire will not purge out your sins,” said the Cardinal. “Those 
will cling to the soul, which is indestructible. Therefore repent.” 

“ And speedily,” added Mary, “ for thy time is short.” 

Hereupon her Majesty arose, and, quitting the Post Room, pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, to which, as we have previously intimated, 
there was access from the lower part of the Lollards’ Tower. 

Here mass was performed, and, by the Queen’s express orders, 
both Constance Tyrrell and Derrick Carver were brought into the 
chapel during the service. At its close they were taken to their 
cells, while the royal pair proceeded with the Cardinal to the 
banqueting-chamber, where a collation was prepared. 

The Queen, however, declined to partake of the repast, saying 
she felt faint and ill, and two ladies who had accompanied her 
to the palace being hastily summoned, she retired with them. 
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XI. 
HOW THE QUEEN CONFIDED HER GRIEFS TO THE CARDINAL. 


ParuiP, who exhibited little uneasiness at the Queen’s indisposi- 
tion, was still seated at table with Pole, when the Cardinal’s phy- 
sician, Doctor Forest, came in, and informed his Eminence that 
her Majesty desired instant speech with him. 

“The Qucen is not seriously ill, I trust, sir?” said Philip, 
alarmed by the physician’s grave looks. 

“She appears to have received a severe shock, sire,” replied 


- Forest, “ but I trust no ill consequences may ensue. Her Majesty 


wishes to see your Eminence—alone,” he added, to the Cardinal. 

“ Go to her at once,” said Philip. “If my hopes of succession 
should be blighted, it will be grievous indeed. But you have no 
such fears, sir?” he added quickly, to the physician. 

“T shall have no fear if her Majesty’s mind can be tranquillised,” 
replied Forest—“ and that, I trust, his Eminence will be able to 
accomplish.” 

“My reliance, then, is upon you,” said Philip to the Cardinal. 
“ A few words from your lips will not fail to calm her.” 

Thefeupon Pole hastened to the apartment where the Queen 
had been conveyed. On entering it, he found her reclining on a 
couch, and attended by her ladies, who, on his appearance, imme- 
diately withdrew. 

“Tam much concerned to see your Majesty thus,” observed Pole. 
“Tt will be a real affliction if your visit to me should be pro- 
ductive of ill consequences to yourself.” 

“T am sorry I came,” replied Mary. “The words of that 
malignant heretic have sunk deep into my breast. He said that I 
shall never be a mother.” 

“ Let not his words trouble you for a moment, gracious madam,” 
said Pole. “They are of no account. He but gave utterance to 
the evil wishes of his heart—nothing more. Dismiss all fears from 
your breast, and look joyfully and confidently forward to the 
moment which will crown a nation’s satisfaction in your marriage 
by giving it a prince.” 

“Your words are comforting,” replied Mary, faintly; “ but 
I cannot shake off my fears. Something whispers in mine ear 
that the fond hopes I have indulged will prove vain. And what 
will happen then?” she continued, with a shudder. “TI shall lose 
my husband.” 

“Oh! think not so, gracious madam—think not so!” cried Pole. 
“Ifthe consummation you dread were to happen—which Heaven, 
in its goodness, avert !—and fill the land with sorrow—the King, 
your husband, would be more devoted to you than ever.” 

“Hear me, my Lord Cardinal,” said Mary, grasping his arm 
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convulsively. “TI have already lost my husband's love, if I ever 
possessed it, which I more than doubt. Were I to disappoint his 
expectations now, he would leave me.” 

“ Leave you, gracious madam! Impossible!” 

“T say he would,” rejoined the Queen. “ This is the only tie that 
binds us together. I cannot give him my kingdom, and if I fail 
to give him an heir, through whom he may exercise the sove- 
reignty, he will return to Spain.” 

“T cannot believe him so ungrateful,” cried Pole. “ Your 
Majesty does him injustice.” 

“ His conduct towards me leaves me no doubt as to his inten- 
tions,” rejoined Mary. “On our first meeting he vowed he loved 
me, but his vows were false. I am not blind to my defects. I 
know I have few charms of person to attract him—that I have 
neither youth nor beauty. But I gave him a deep, true love. 
Moreover, I gave him a inate ow has he requited me?—by 
neglect, by harshness, by infidelity.” 

“Oh! madam, I would willingly discredit what I hear,” cried 
a _ “If it be as you represent, i pity you from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

Xe My sainted mother, Queen Katherine of Aragon, was most 
unhappy,” pursued Mary; “ but I am little less unhappy. Neglected, 
injured, scorned as I am by my husband, I cannot, despite the 
efforts I make, shake off the love I bear him. I summon pride 
to my aid, but in vain. My heart is wrung with jealousy, but I 
hide my torments. What shall I do if I lose him?” 

* You will not lose him, gracious madam—fear it not,” exclaimed 
Pole. “I will remonstrate with him. I will convince him of the 
wickedness of his conduct.” 

“ Proceed with caution, or you will only make matters worse,” 
said Mary. “ Were I to lose him I should die.” 

“Do not distress yourself thus, madam,” said Pole. “ Exalted 
as is your station, it does not exempt you from the ordinary suffer- 
ings of humanity—nay, it exposes you to greater ills than fall to 
the lot of those less loftily placed. The King is unworthy of 
your love, I grant, but I counsel you not to resent his neglect, nor 
to reproach him. Bear yourself ever gently towards him, ever 
maintaining your own dignity, and if you win not back his 
love, you are certain to gain his esteem.” 

“ Perchance I have reproached him overmuch,” cried Mary. 
“But, as I have already said, my heart has been wrung by 
jealousy.” 

“Crush all such feelings, at whatever cost,” rejoined Pole. 
“Give him no grounds of complaint.” 

“ But his unkindness makes me wretched,” cried Mary. “ Would 
I could hate him—despise him!” 

“Tt is sad that love like yours should meet so poor a return,” 
sighed Pole; “and the King is blind to his own happiness that he 
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does not estimate the treasure he casts away, to set up worthless 
baubles in its place. Pray constantly and fervently to Heaven to 


bless you with a son, and if your prayers are granted, you will be 
happy.” 


“ But if Heaven should deny me the blessing?” 

‘‘ Heaven will compassionate you,” said the Cardinal. “It will 
not be deaf to prayers like yours.” 

‘Yet my mother’s prayers were unheard, though her wrongs 
and sufferings were greater than mine. She died neglected, heart- 
broken. Such may be my fate.” 

“The indulgence of these thoughts is like to bring about the 
very calamity you would avert, madam,” said Pole. “You know 
and feel how much depends upon the event we so much desire, and 
your physician will po that toa favourable issue freedom from 
agitation and anxiety are essential. You will undo all the good if 
you harass yourself thus unnecessarily.” 

“T will try to follow your counsel,” replied Mary. “ And now, 
-— good Lord Cardinal, answer me one question. Have I wrong- 
fully suspected Constance Tyrrell?” 

“ Madam, I truly think so,” replied Pole. 

“Then send for her instantly, that I may repair the wrong I 
have done,” cried Mary. 

The Cardinal readily complied, and ere long Constance made her 
appearance. 

“Come hither, child,” said the Queen, in a kind voice, on seeing 
her. “TI have done you injustice. But I will make amends. You 
told me that you fled from Hampton Court with Osbert Clinton. 
Why did you trust him?” 

“T trusted him because—because he loved me, gracious madam,” 
replied Oonstance. “Since then we have been affianced.” 

“Ts the King aware of your betrothal?” inquired Mary. 

“He is, madam,” replied Constance. “But he has forbidden 
Osbert, on pain of death, to see me again.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mary. “Then I cannot aid you as I 
should wish to do. You must think of Osbert no more.” 

“T cannot obey you in that respect, madam,” replied Constance. 
“ He is never absent from my thoughts.” 

* Poor child!” exclaimed Mary. “ Your fate is as sad as my 
own. We are both doomed to unhappiness.” 

“But it is in your Majesty’s power to make me happy—to make | 
Osbert happy,” cried Constance. , 

“ Alas! child, you give me credit for more power than I possess,” 
rejoined Mary. “I dare not oppose the King in this matter. 
Osbert must not see you again. Should he do so, I cannot save 
him from the King’s resentment. But I will do all I can for you. 
You shall be released from confinement, but you must remain for 
a time with the good Cardinal, who, I am sure, will be a father to 


you.” 
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“J will willingly take charge of her,” said Pole. “She shall 
have free range of the palace.” 


“But she must not quit it without my consent,” said Mary. 
“ Neither must she see Osbert Clinton.” 

“ T will answer for her,” rejoined the Cardinal. ' 

“Nay, I will answer for myself,” cried Constance. “I thank 
your Majesty from the bottom of my heart, and will faithfully 
obey your injunctions.” 

“Tt will be a ‘period of probation, that is all,” said the Queen. 
“You will be better and happier for it in the end—at least, I trust 
so. And now, child, you may retire. Remember what I have 
said about Osbert Clinton.” 

“T shall not fail, gracious madam,” she replied. And kissing 
the hand extended to her by the Queen, she withdrew. 

Some further conversation then took place between Mary and 
the Cardinal, which had the effect of restoring the Queen to 
comparative cheerfulness, and she declared that she now felt quite 
able to return to Whitehall. By her desire Pole then summoned 
her ladies, and, on their appearance, quitted her to communicate 
the glad intelligence of her recovery to the King. 


XII. 
THE FRANCISCAN. 


PHILIP remained for some little time in the banqueting- 
chamber, expecting the Cardinal’s return, but as Pole fia not 
appear, the King at last sallied forth into the court, where several 
of the Cardinal’s retinue were assembled. Perceiving Rodomont 
Bittern among them, he signed to him to approach, and then 
walking apart with him, said, with a certain significance: 

“ Since Constance Tyrrell has been imprisoned in the Lollards’ 
Tower, no communication has passed between her and Osbert 
Clinton?—ha!” 

“ Access to her while shut up in yon tower were impossible 
without consent of the keeper, sire,” replied Rodomont; “and he 
is faithful.” 

“ Difficult it may be, but not —— rejoined the King. 
“Yon ivied wall would not be difficult to scale. Her prison- 
—- has a window which might be reached by a rope 
adder.” 

“Can he suspect?” thought Rodomont, uneasily. : 

“Such plans are common enough in Spain, where walls, bolts, 
and bars, and even watchful gaolers, cannot shut out lovers,” 
pursued Philip. ‘ Osbert Clinton is rash enough—enamoured 
enough to attempt anything.” 

“Your Majesty is a better judge of such matters than I can 


pretend to be,” said Rodomont; “ but I would risk life and limb 
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for no woman, were she twice as lovely as Constance Tyrrell. The 
danger of the enterprise would effectually cool my ardour. Osbert 
Clinton well knows that he would incur your Majesty’s severe dis- 
pleasure were he to make any such attempt.” 

“ Danger, I repeat, will not deter him,” said the King. “ It is 
not enough that Constance is shut up in yon tower—that the 
doors of her cell are locked, and the windows barred. I tell 
you, he will find a way to her—if he has not done so already.” 

“T dare not contradict your Majesty,” replied Rodomont. “It 
may be as you suspect. What more would you have done?” 

“That tower must be strictly watched at night,” said Philip, 
“and you must be the watcher.” 

“T am ready to obey your Majesty,” replied Rodomont; “ but 
_ an office will somewhat interfere with my duties to the Car- 

a 

“Heed not that!” said Philip. “I will hold you excused with 
his Eminence. You will commence the watch to-night.” 

“To-night, sire?” 

‘Should Osbert Clinton venture hither, arrest him, and keep 
him in close confinement till you learn nfy pleasure.” 

“ May I make bold to inquire if your Majesty has any reason 
to suspect that he will come?” said Rodomont. 

“Tt matters not what I suspect. Do as I command you.” 

“ Your injunctions shall be obeyed, sire,” returned Rodomont. 
“ And for his own sake I hope Master Osbert Clinton may keep 
away.” 

At this moment a tall Franciscan friar, with the cowl of his 
grey robe drawn over his head, was seen marching slowly along 
the court-yard. He directed his steps towards the Lollards’ Tower, 
and on teaching it stayed at the doorway, where he remained in 
converse with Mallet, the keeper. 

“ Who is yon monk, and what is his errand?” demanded the 
King, who had been watching him with some curiosity. 

ay know him not, sire—he is a stranger,” replied Rodomont. 
“ Apparently, he is seeking admittance to one of the prisoners, 
which Mallet, the keeper, is unwilling to grant. Perchance, it 
may be Mistress Constance Tyrrell whom he desires to see.” 

“ Bring him before me, I will question him,” said Philip. 

Rodomont instantly obeyed, and shortly afterwards returned with 
the friar and Mallet. The Franciscan made a humble obeisance to 
the King, but did not attempt to raise his hood. 

“An please your Majesty, this holy man is from Winches- 
ter,” said Mallet. “He is charged by Father Jerome, of Saint 
Catherine’s Chapel on the Hill, with a message to Mistress Con- 
stance Tyrrell. Is it not so?” he added, to the monk. 

The erin bowed his head. 

“Ts Father Jerome aware that she to whom he hassent you has 


~ apsed from the faith?” said the King. 
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“ He is, sire,” replied the monk, in tones that sounded strangely 
hollow, “but he hopes she may still be reclaimed. With the 
design of rendering some aid in the good work, I have come 
hither. Great success has hitherto attended my efforts; and there- 
fore it is that good Father Jerome, who is deeply interested in Mis- 
tress Constance’s spiritual welfare, hath selected me for the office.” 

“ An opportunity shall be afforded you of making the attempt,” 
said the King. “There can be no reason why this holy man 
should not be admitted to her,” he added, to Mallet. “ Take him 
to her cell.” 


— Constance is not in her cell at present, sire,” observed 
Mallet. 

“‘ Where is she, then?” cried the King, sharply. 

‘‘ She is with her Majesty, sire,” replied Mallet. 

“With the Queen!” exclaimed Philip, surprised. “Go into 
the tower, good father, and await her return.” 

“Ha, here comes Mistress Constance,” exclaimed Rodomont, as 
the damsel, escorted by Simnel and Holiday, issued from the palace, 
and made her way towards the Lollards’ Tower. Bowing humbly 
to the King, she would have passed on, had he not stopped her. 

“ You have been with her Majesty, as I understand?” he said. 
“ How fares it with her now?” 


“ As well as you could desire, sire,” she replied. “ Her Majesty 
has quite recovered.” 

“J would fain reward you for your good tidings,” said Philip. 
“Tt rests with yourself whether your imprisonment in this tower 
shall be prolonged.” 

“My term of durance is at an end, sire,” she rejoined. “Iam 
a prisoner, it is true, but only restricted to the limits of the palace. 
I desire no greater freedom. The Queen has conferred this grace 
upon me.” 

“ Her Majesty has only anticipated my intentions,” said Philip. 
“ Tt grieved me to think you should have been confined within that 
dreary cell. But why did you not appeal to me, when you well 
knew that a word would have procured you full liberty.” 

“But I could not utter that word, sire,” she rejoined, coldly. 

“ Tarry a moment,” said the King, checking her departure. 
“ This holy man has been sent by Father Jerome, to whose ghostly 
counsels you once gave heed, in the hope that he may restore 
you to the Catholic Church.” - 

“Tam much beholden to Father Jerome for his kindly concern 
in my behalf,” she rejoined; “ and it pains me to dismiss the good 
friar he has sent without a hearing. But a conference would be 
profitable to neither of us, and I must therefore decline it.” 

“ How know you that such a conference would be unprofitable, 
daughter?” said the friar, in tones that trembled with emotion. 
“T pray you send me not away unheard.” 

2P2 
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At the sound of his voice Constance started, and was seized 
with a trepidation which she could hardly conceal. 

“ Can he have ventured here in this disguise?” she murmured. 
“Tmprudent that he is, he will sacrifice himself by his rashness! 
No, no,” she added, aloud, “I cannot consent to a conference 
with you without the Cardinal’s sanction. I am under his 
charge.” 

* Te that be all, his Eminence’s sanction can be readily pro- 
cured, for here he comes,” said Philip. 

“The Cardinal here! then he is lost,” mentally ejaculated 
Constance. * You have come on a vain errand,” she added, to the 
monk. 

“Nay, let us hear what his Eminence has to say to the matter,” 
observed Philip. And, as Pole came up at the moment, he told 
him what had occurred. ~ 

“Father Jerome must have much confidence in this friar if he 
imagines he will succeed where we have failed,” remarked Pole. 
“J will question him, and judge of his fitness for the task. Bring 
him to me anon,” he added, to Rodomont. 

“T do not desire to confer with him,” cried Constance, dis- 
tractedly. “Send him away !—send him away !” 

“ What means this strange emotion?” thought the Cardinal. 
“ A word with you, daughter,” he added, taking her aside. “ Who 
is this monk? I must know the tryth. Attempt to deceive me, 
and I will compel him to raise his hood.” 

“In mercy spare him,” she rejoined. “If the King beholds his 
features he is lost.” 

“Then it is Osbert Clinton,” said the Cardinal. “TI will not 
betray him, but you must promise to hold no converse with him.” 

do—I do,” she rejoined. 

“ Control yourself, or you will excite the King’s suspicions,” pur- 
sued the Cardinal. “T am glad I made this discovery in time. I 
shall warn this rash youth not to come here again. If he does, he 
must not count on my protection. And now,” he added, so as to 
be heard by the King, “retire to your cell till a chamber can 
be prepared for you in the palace. I will speak with this friar 
anon, and act as may seem best to me in regard to him.” 

Thanking him for his goodness, and making an obeisance to the 
King, Constance withdrew. 

Philip and the Cardinal then hastened to the Queen, and shortly 
afterwards the royal pair embarked in the barge awaiting them, and 
returned to Whitehall. 
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XIII. 


OF THE COUNSEL GIVEN TO OSBERT CLINTON BY THE CARDINAL, 


THEIR Majesties had not long quitted Lambeth Palace, when the 
Franciscan friar was summoned by Rodomont to the presence of 
the Cardinal. 

While crossing the court with the monk, Rodomont paused for a 
pen and directed his companion’s attention to the Lollards’ 

ower. 

“ You would imagine the prisoners must be secure in that tower, 
holy father,” he remarked. 

“ Unquestionably so, my son,” replied the friar. 

“ His Majesty, however, is not of that opinion,” rejoined Rodo- 
mont. He is under the impression that a certain young gallant, 
whose brain seems turned by on would be rash enough to climb, 
by means of a rope ladder, to the window of the cell wherein his 
mistress is confined.” 

“Does the King suspect this?” inquired the monk, uneasily. 

“So shrewdly, that he has commanded me to keep strict watch 
to-night, and to arrest the love-sick gallant should he appear. ‘The 
task 1s not to my liking, but I must obey his Majesty’s orders. 
Some men will run any risk for those they love—but you, father, 
cannot understand such matiers. You would reprove Osbert 
Clinton—for so the gallant is named—for his rashness and folly.” 

“ I should pity him rather than blame him,” said the friar. 

“ And you would not deem it wrong if I were to aid him, eh, 
father? Certes, I should be loth to betray him—but he is so im- 
prudent that he might betray himself. *Tis a miracle that he 
scaped detection by the King just now.” 

“ What mean you, my son?” cried the monk, alarmed. 

“JT mean that Master Osbert Clinton has been rash enough to 
venture hither,” said Rodomont; “and though luckily his Majesty 
did not see through his disguise, I was not equally blind.” 

“You knew me, then?” said Osbert Clinton. 

“ My suspicions of the truth were roused from the first, and were 
speedily changed to certainty,” rejoined Rodomont. “Twas 
marvellous, I repeat, thet you imposed upon the quick-sighted 
King, but I do not think the Cardinal was deceived.. However, 
you have not much to fear from his Eminence, who is too kind- 

carted to do more than chide you for your indiscretion. Had 
things continued as they were, and Mistress Constance been kept 
a prisoner in yon tower, I would have helped you to liberate her. 
But a change for the better has occurred. The doors of her cell are 
opened, aa she is free to go where she lists within the palace. 


Let that content you. And now I must bring you before his 
Eminence.” 
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With this they entered the palace, and after passing through the 
vestibule, where a number of persons belonging to the houschold 
were collected, they proceeded to a spacious chamber, with a carved 
oak ceiling, windows filled with painted glass, and walls furnished 
with book-shelves stored with goodly tomes, where they found the- 
Cardinal seated at a table. He was writing at the moment, and only 
suspended his task to look up, and then resumed it. When he had 
finished his letter and sealed it, he delivered it to Rodomont, 
bidding him give it to Lord Montague’s messenger, who was 
waiting for it. As soon as they were alone, he turned to Osbert, 
and assuming a grave and severe expression of countenance, 
ordered him to throw back his hood; and, as the young man com- 
plied, he said, “’Tis as I suspected. You are Osbert Clinton.” 

“Yes, I am he,” replied the other. “It was my intention to 
avow myself to your explain my motives in coming 
hither, and to crave your pardon.” 

“Tt is needless to explain your motives,” said Pole; “I am fully 
aware of them. Neither, though I blame your rashness, shall I 
refuse you pardon. But this indiscretion must not be repeated. 
If you come hither again, you must take the consequences of your 
folly. You are free to go as you came—but ania 2 say, you must 
not return.” 

“ Ere 1 go, your Eminence’s goodness emboldens me to ask your 
permission for a brief interview with Constance Tyrrell.” 

“T cannot grant your request,” replied the Cardinal, “though it 
pains me to refuse it. I pity both you and Constance, but I 
cannot aid you in the dilemma in which you are placed. 
Patience is difficult, especially to a young and ardent lover; 
but you must perforce practise it. Be not cast down. If 
Fortune refuses to smile on you now, she may do so here- 
after. Be hopeful, be courageous, be trustful; and if your love 
survives these trials, you will be rewarded in due season. Rash- 
ness and precipitancy will destroy all. Constance will be safe 
with me—safe as with her own father; nay, safer, for I have 
more power than he can possess. If I cannot give her to you 
—if I cannot even allow you to approach her—I can protect her. 
Seek not then to disturb her, or to plunge yourself into difficulties 
from which none can extricate you. I shall employ the same 
arguments with Constance. I will tell her that your enforced 
separation will only be for a time—that she must not despair, but 
may confidently look forward to a meeting with you on some 
future day.” 

“T am fully sensible of the wisdom of your Eminence’s counsel, 
and will endeavour to profit by it,” said Osbert. “Though the 
separation will be hard to bear, it will be shorn of much of its 
anguish by the reflection that she has found a sanctuary with ~ 

ou.” 


“And such, in truth, it is, for she will be protected from all 
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danger,” rejoined Pole. “ Henceforth you may picture her, 
not as the inmate of a narrow cell, condemned to pass her 
hours in seclusion, but as my guest, free to go where she 
will within this mansion; not coerced in matters of religion, 
though I shall try by all proper means to lead her back to her 
former faith; subject to no harsh discipline or regulations; not 
compelled to perform any severe penance, but left to her own free 
will—such will be the course I shall pursue with her, and I trust 
it may tend to her comfort and benefit.” 

“ It cannot fail,” said Osbert. “ Under your Eminence’s be- 
nignant influence she must be happy.” 

“She will, at least, find a refuge from the terrible storm which 
is at hand, and which might overwhelm her as it will many others,” 
said the Cardinal. “Be thankful, therefore, that she is not ex- 
posed to this great peril, and is not likely to be numbered amongst 
the victims of the religious persecution, which, I fear, is at hand. 
And now fare you well, sir. Take my blessing with you. No 
words of gratitude are needed. You shall thank me hereafter, 
when I restore Constance to you.” 

With this, he struck a small silver bell which stood upon the 
table beside him. Before the summons could be answered, Osbert 
had drawn the cowl over his head. 

“Conduct this monk to the gate,” said the Cardinal to Rodo- 
mont, as the latter entered the room, “ and suffer him not to talk 
with any one by the way.” 

“Tt shall be done as your Eminence enjoins,” said Rodomont. 
“Come, father!” 


And he quitted the room with Osbert. 


XIV. 


HOW CONSTANCE PASSED HER TIME IN LAMBETH PALACE. 


THE good Cardinal acted up to his promise in regard to Con- 
stance. An apartment was assigned her in a wing of the palace 
overlooking the garden, and that nothing might be bee to 
her comfort, search was made for her old attendant, Dorcas, whose 
retreat being discovered, without much difficulty, by Rodomont, 
she was brought to the palace, and reinstated in her former posi- 
tion with her young mistress. 

Ever since the night when Constance had been carried off to the 
Lollards’ Tower, the poor old woman had been inconsolable. Her 
joy, therefore, on finding her young mistress again, may be 
imagined. She strained her to her breast with all a mother’s 
affection, wept over her, and could scarcely cease her demonstra- 
tions of regard. The Cardinal, who witnessed the meeting, was 
much touched by it, but at last deemed it proper to moderate the 
old woman’s transports of delight. But this only turned the tide 
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of her gratitude upon him. She fell down at his feet, embraced 
his knees, and prayed that his goodness might be rewarded. 

Treated with paternal kindness and consideration by the Car- 
dinal, Constance could not but feel profound gratitude towards 
him; and as the virtues of his character became more fully re- 
vealed to her, she began to regard him with feelings akin to venera- 
tion. 

They had frequent discourses together on points of faith, and, 
though Constance’s adherence to the new doctrines remained un- 
shaken, she listened with attention to the Cardinal's able and pro- 
found exposition of the tenets of the Church of Rome. The differ- 
ences between their respective creeds appeared slighter than she had 
at first supposed, and if all Romish priests and a were like the 
Cardinal, livefl as he lived, and taught as he taught, she felt that 
there might, indeed, be one universal Church. 

The caimness of Pole’s manner, the clearness of his judgment, his 
profound theological learning, contrasted strongly with the fanati- 
cism and fiery zeal of Derrick Carver, who had as little toleration 
for the Romanists as they had for him. Her mind, over-excited by 
the stimulative discourses of the enthusiast, acquired a healthier 
tone from the exhortations of the Cardinal, and she felt like one 
who had recovered from a fever. 

Perfectly resigned to her position, strengthened in all her good 
resolutions by Pole, and allowed the free exercise of her own 
religious opinions, she became composed and cheerful, and, if not 
quite happy, was at least free from despondency. Her personal 
appearance improved in the same ratio, and, ere many weeks had 
flown, she had quite recovered her beauty. Her life might a 
pear dull and monotonous, but its very monotony was not ats 
out a charm to her, who from early years had meditated the 
seclusion of a convent. Caring little for the world, or its pleasures 
and vanities, she was well content with her present existence, and 
scarcely desired to change it. Not that the Cardinal's palace, with 
its princely establishment, its numerous and important guests, was 
devoid of the stir and bustle of active life, but in this she took no 
ae She did not mingle with the household, and was never seen 

y the Cardinal’s numerous guests. 

The garden was open to her, with its long terraces, its alleys and 
groves, and therein she took her walks at morn. At such times 
she often met Pole and Priuli, and discoursed with them. In 
argument Priuli displayed the same moderation and clearness of 
judgmentas his friend, though he did not equal him in profundity of 
intellect or learning. Perhaps Pole was disappointed that he did 
not produce a more sensible impression upon his pupil, and 
bring her to express contrition for her errors, and a desire for 
reconciliation with the Church of Rome, but he did not manifest 
any impatience; still less did he employ harshness or threats. 
Attendance at the chapel at matins or evensong, or during the 
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celebration of mass, was not compulsory on Constance, nor was 
she forced to assist at any of the rites or observances of the Church 
of Rome. 

Not unfrequently the Cardinal spoke to her of Osbert Clinton, 
and held out to her, as he had done to her lover, the hope of a 
meeting at some future day. 

Shortly after Constance’s partial restoration to freedom, the 
Cardinal despatched Rodomont to Southampton to acquaint Master 
Tyrrell with the steps he had taken in his daughter’s behalf, and 
inviting him to come and see her. 

Rodomont would fain have brought the old merchant back with 
him, but Tyrrell declined. His anger against Constance had not 
yet abated. Unless she renounced her errors she need not ho 
to see him again, he declared. He left her entirely in the Lord 
Cardinal’s hands, satisfied that if her conversion could be accom- 
plished it would be by his Eminence. The old merchant, it was 
clear, was so apprehensive of being implicated with his daughter, 
and suspected oF heretical pravity himself, that he was resolved not 
to go near her. 

odomont seized the opportunity of ascertaining his sentiments 
in regard to her union with Osbert Clinton. But on this point the 
old merchant was equally obstinate. “I will not consent to her 
marriage—I will not give her my blessing—I will not see her till 
she recants, and returns to the faith of her forefathers,” he cried. 
“ Then she shall be my daughter once more.” — 

“Tt is well for her that she has found a father in the Cardinal, 
since her own father deserts her in her need,” observed Rodomont. 

“ Why, what would you have me do?” cried Tyrrell. 

“Go see her! comfort her! persuade her to conform,” rejoined 
Rodomont. 

“ And be suspected of heresy, and cited before the ecclesiastical 
commissioners—mayhap burnt before my own door,” said Tyrrell. 
“No, I thank you. I mean to keep out of harm’s way.” 

“ Well, if you can reconcile such conduct to your conscience, I 
have no more to say,” observed Rodomont; “ except, that if you 
escape burning in this world, you stand a good chance of burning 
in the next. So you positively decline to go back with me to 
Lambeth Palace—eh?” 

“Positively,” replied Tyrrell. “As a good Catholic, the Car- 
dinal will applaud my conduct.” 

“There you are mistaken,” rejoined Rodomont. “You little 
understand his Eminence, if you suppose him dead to the feelings 
of human nature, as you appear to be. He can but entertain one 
opinion of your conduct—disgust.” So saying, he left him. 

On his return to Lambeth Palace, Rodomont informed the Car- 
dinal what had passed between himself and Master Tyrrell. Pole 
could scarcely credit the relation, so astounded was he at the old 
merchant’s extraordinary indifference to his daughter. However, 
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the effect produced upon him by Tyrrell’s stoical conduct, was to 
increase the fatherly concern he already felt in Constance, and 
make him more anxious than ever for her conversion. 

How he prospered in his efforts we have already seen. 


XV. 


HOW THE CARDINAL VISITED DERRICK CARVER IN HIS CELL IN THE LOLLARDS’ 
TOWER. 


But there was another person besides Osbert Clinton in whom 
Constance took deep interest, and whose perilous position occa- 
sioned her profound anxiety. This was Derrick Carver. True, 
since her intercourse with Pole, her admiration of the enthusiast 
had somewhat abated, but she could not forget the benefits he had 
conferred upon her. All that she could learn respecting Carver 
was, that he had been removed from the underground dungeon to 
the prison-chamber in the Lollards’ Tower, which she herself had 
occupied, and that he was still confined there. She also ascer- 
tained, by means of old Dorcas, that he had been several times 
examined by Bonner, and had been severely handled by them for 
his contumacy. Fain would she have obtained an interview with 
him—fain would she have prayed with him and consoled him— 
but this was not permitted. Pole, who considered the fanatic’s 
influence over her to be most pernicious, refused her solicitations, 
and in a manner that did not allow her to renew the request. 
The Cardinal declared that, finding Carver impracticable, he had 
surrendered him to the ecclesiastical commissioners, and he was 
now entirely in their hands. 

Constance, therefore, had no hope of beholding the enthusiast 
again in this world. Strange to say, she did not altogether deplore 
his fate, but in moments of exaltation almost envied him the 
martyrdom which it appeared certain he would have to endure. 

Throughout this time of trial, Carver’s resolution had never 
deserted him—had never even wavered. The prison-chamber to 
which he had been removed was a great improvement upon the 
dismal dungeon wherein he had been previously immured. In 
fact, as his movements were not restrained, and he was allowed 
writing materials, with a Bible and a book of prayer, he was well 
enough content with his lodging. To the mementoes of the many 
sufferers for conscience’ sake who had preceded him in this cell, and 
had carved their names on the stout oak panels lining the walls, he 
added his own name, with these words: “ APPROVED BY STRIPES, 
IMPRISONMENT, AND DEATH.” 

His cell was by no means gloomy. Through the narrow grated 
window looking upon the Thames, and at which Osbert had con- 
versed with Constance, he obtained a glimpse of the river, and of 
some structures on its opposite banks, while he could hear the dash 
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of oars in the water, and the cheerful voices of the boatmen. But 
the stern enthusiast bestowed but little thought on the external 
world. His time was now entirely occupied in preparation for 
eternity, and in fortifying himself for the fiery ordeal by which 
his faith was to be approved. 

On several occasions, as we have already stated, he had been 
interrogated by Bonner, but neither promises of grace, nor threats 
of torture, could move him. He resolutely refused to subscribe 
the recantation proffered him by the bishop; and when the latter, 
exasperated by lis obstinacy, had him taken to the Post Room, 
stripped to the girdle, tied to the wooden pillar in the centre of 
the chamber, and severely scourged, he uttered no cry, but per- 
sisted in his refusal. 

Determined to try the effect of greater severity, and havi 
means and appliances at hand, Bonner ordered him to be chained 
to the walls of his cell till he should show signs of submission. 

This was done. The unfortunate captive was fastened to two 
of the ponderous iron rings which may still be seen in the walls 
of the prison, and kept in such a position that he could neither 
lie down nor stand erect. 

In this woful plight he remained for three days and three nights, 
debarred of his chief solace, the Bible, and unable to kneel in 
prayer without putting himself to excruciating agony, but his 
constancy was unsubdued, and when Bonner again visited him, 
thinking he must needs be overcome, he found him unyielding as 
ever. 

What further barbarities might have been practised by the 
savage prelate upon the unfortunate captive can only be imagined, 
but happily his victim was snatched from his clutches by Pole. 
Made aware how severely the prisoner had been treated, the Car- 
dinal instantly interfered, caused the poor wretch’s chains to be 
taken off, and interdicted any further application of torture. 
Bonner sullenly acquiesced, as indeed he was obliged to do, but 
he promised himself to report the Cardinal’s culpable leniency 
— such he esteemed it—to their Majesties, and also to the 

ope. 

“His Eminence is an abettor of heresy instead of an uprooter 
of it,” muttered tha bishop. “If he be not recalled by the Pope, 
he will undo all we have re 

Not altogether satisfied with the report he had received of the 
prisoner’s condition, Pole resolved to visit him in his cell, and was 
accompanied in the errand of mercy by Priuli, The ascent of the 
narrow spiral stone staircase leading from the Post Room to the 
prison-chamber was somewhat painful to the Cardinal, and he was 
compelled to pause for a few moments to recover himself as he 
renee the arched entrance of the cell. ‘This gave him an oppor- 
tunity of examining the double-doors, which we have alread 
described as of oak, bound with iron, and studded with broad- 
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headed nails; and he pointed out the immense thickness of the 
planks to Priuli. ‘ 

Neither of them had been before in the upper part of the Lollards 
Tower, and, as they entered the prison-chamber, they looked 
around it with melancholy interest. The oak panels, dark almost 
as ebony, the black boarded roof, the black boarded floor, the 
small grated windows, the ponderous iron rings fastened in the walls, 
the — seated on a stool at a table of similar material and 
sfmilar hue to the panels, all constituted a picture that powerfully 
impressed them. 

errick Carver was engaged in reading the Bible, and so pro- 
foundly engrossed, that he did not raise his eyes on their entrance. 
The Cardinal signed to Mallet, by whom they were attended, not 
to disturb him. ‘The rugged features and gaunt frame of the fanatic 
had undergone little change, but his beard was grizzled, and his 
locks had become snow white. 

The Cardinal and Priuli contemplated him for some time with 
profound interest, and in perfect om, but at last an observation 
made by the latter, though uttered in a low tone, reached the 
ears of the prisoner, and caused him to look up. When he per- 
ceived who were in his cell, he tried to rise, but was compelled by 
pain and weakness to relinquish the attempt. 

“The man is really too feeble to stand,” remarked Mallet. 
“Shall I bring your Eminence a chair?” 

Pole declined the offer, saying he could stand well enough. 

“ Leave the room, and remain without till you are summoned,” 
he added, to Mallet, who immediately obeyed the injunction, closing 
the door after him as he went out. 

“ You are weak and ill, my poor friend,” said Pole, in a sympa- 
thetic tone. “ Wine and nourishing food shall be sent to recruit 
your strength.” 

“T do not need them,” replied Carver. “ Herein I find new 
life and vigour,” he added, pointing to the Bible. “ For three days 
and three nights, while fastened to yon wall, was I deprived of this 
consolation, and I account it the worst part of my suffering. I lack 
nothing now.” 

“J am sorry you have been treated with so much severity,” 
observed the Cardinal. 

“T do not complain,” replied Carver. “I may not have been 
lawfully punished with the scourge, or lawfully fastened to yon 
iron rings, but there is little law or justice in England now, since 
we are under Spanish rule.” 

“You are mistaken, friend,” replied Pole. “The statutes 
against heresy and schism, which were in force when this prison- 
chamber was built by Archbishop Chicheley, in the time of 
Henry IV., more than a hundred years ago, have been revived, 
and though your punishment has been severe, it has not been con- 
trary to law.” 
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“T have said I do not complain,” rejoined Carver. “We have 
provoked Divine displeasure, and must endure our merited chas- 
tisement till the wrath of Heaven be ——— Were I called 
upon to suffer all the persecutions endured by holy Paul, I would 
cheerfully bear them for the sake of the Gospel.” 

“T admire your resolution, friend,” said Pole; “but I beseech 
you to consider well whether you may not be in error.” 

“T cannot be in error, when I rely solely on the truths of Scrip- 
ture,” rejoined Carver. 

“ But there are doctrinal points upon which men are not agreed,” 
said the Cardinal. 

“ There are,” replied Carver, “and my principles are those of the 
Reformed Church. I abominate the Church of Rome, and regard 
it as the synagogue of Satan, and the very sink of all heresy, super- 
stition, and idolatry. I will have no masses, no auricular confes- 
sion with penance, no image-worship. I deny the real presence 
in the sacrament. And I also deny that the Pope is the head of 
the Christian Church, and utterly reject his authority.” 

“ But if Ican prove to you that you are wrong,” said Pole; 
“if I-can convince you that the Pope’s authority is derived from 
St. Peter, and through him from our Saviour himself, will you 
not admit that you have formed erroneous conclusions ?” 

“T believe the Romish faith to be anti-Christian and naught,” 
rejoined Carver. “TI cannot worship at its altars, and were I to 
do so I should place my soul in jeopardy. It is in vain to argue 
with me. Threats or fair promises will be alike ineffectual. Iam 
not to be moved.” 

“ But if you obstinately close your ears, how can you ever learn 
the truth ?” said the Cardinal. 

“T have learnt the truth,” rejoined Carver, “and am proof 
against fallacy and delusion. I have enough regard for your Emi- 
nence to wish you were of my mind.” 

“Well, try to convince me. Let me hear what you haye to 
say in defence of your faith,” observed Pole. 

‘*’Twere to show him too much indulgence,” said Priuli. 

“T could say much in defence of my faith,” observed Carver, 
“but I know you would not listen to me, and I should therefore 
only throw away my time. But let me not appear ungrateful. 
Iam assured that your Eminence is actuated by a sincere desire 
for my welfare.” 

“J would save you, if possible, from the terrible death by which 
you are menaced,” said the Cardinal. “Conform, and I will ob- 
tain your pardon. Reflect on what I have said.” 

“T need no reflection,” rejoined the other. “I could not con- 
form without hypocrisy, and I will never belie my conscience.” 

“ Have you no ties that bind you to earth?—none for whom you 
desire to live?” said the Cardinal. 

“T have a wife and children, and an aged mother,” replied 
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Carver; “but I gave up all when I entered the service of my 
Heavenly Master.” 

“ And would you leave them without a protector?” said Pole. 

“ Heaven will watch over them,” rejoined the other. 

“This man appears callous to all human emotions and sympa- 
thies,” observed Priuli. 

“There you do not judge me rightly,” said Carver. “ My 
breast is not devoid of affection. I love my wife and children— 
I love my mother—dearly—very dearly. But I am a soldier of 
Christ, and having been summoned to the fight, must obey the call. 
If I die in His cause, those dear to me will not be deserted. You 
cannot touch me. There is no weak part in my armour.” 

“Then you do not desire to confer with me further?” said Pole. 
“You have nothing to ask of me?” 

“ There is one favour I would solicit,” said Carver. “ Before I 
am taken hence I would fain have a last interview with Constance 
Tyrrell.” 

“TI cannot grant it,” replied Pole. “I hope to accomplish her 
conversion, and your influence might counteract my efforts.” 

“But she continues steadfast in hey faith?—Tell me that?” 
cried Carver, anxiously. 

“T cannot answer the question,” returned Pole; “ would not, if 
I could.” 

“She does!—I am sure she does!” exclaimed the enthusiast. 
“ She is my spiritual daughter. Her conversion was my work, and 
I glory in it. Having opened her eyes to the light, she will not 
relapse into darkness—never. No; I have no misgivings about 
Constance.” 

“Be not too confident,” rejoined Pole. “ My hope is to bring 
her back, to the fold from which she has we ws You have 
preferred a request to me which I am compelled to refuse, but I 
will grant you a favour which you have not solicited. I desire 
to benefit you as far as I can, and will lighten the irksomeness 
of your confinement. In a few days you will have recovered 
your strength, and will be able to go forth. Pledge me your 
word to return early in the evening, and you shall be allowed 
liberty during the daytime.” 

“ What is this I hear?” cried Carver, astounded. “Is it pos- 
sible that your Eminence will allow me to go where I list during 
the daytime?” 

“You shall go forth wholly unattended on your promise to re- 
turn,” rejoined the Cardinal. ' 

“ T never looked for such indulgence as this,” said Carver, much 
affected. “When I have heard the voices of the boatmen on 
the river, and other gladsome sounds, I have longed to join my 
fellow-men, but I have checked the feeling, knowing it could not 
be gratified. But now your Eminence offers me this great boon 


—a boon I should not have dared to ask—and with no conditions 
annexed to it.” 
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“None save that I have mentioned,” replied Pole. “ You shall 
be free to go forth, but you must come back to your cell at 
eventide.” 

For a few moments Carver covered his face with his hands, and 
tears trickled down his rugged, cheeks. After a while he looked 
up, and, in broken accents, said, “I did not think to weep again 
either for joy or grief. But your Eminence’s goodness has touched 
me to the heart, and opened fountains which I deemed fast sealed. 
You shall not find me unworthy of the confidence reposed in me. 
The promise you exact shall be religiously fulfilled. If I am 
suffered to go abroad I will assuredly return.” 

“Ts it safe to let him out?” observed Priuli. “ He is seditious 
and perilous.” 

“] will trust him,” replied Pole. 

Upon this he called in Mallet, and informed him of the per- 
mission he had granted the prisoner. 

“But, your Eminence,” remonstrated the keeper, “I am re- 
sponsible for his safe custody to Bishop Bonner. If this unheard- 
of license be granted him the man will never come back.” 

“Set your mind at ease on that score, good friend,” observed 
Carver. “Ihave plighted my word to the Lord Cardinal, and I 
will die rather than break it.” 

“But what am I to say to the bishop? I shall never be able 
to face him.” 

“Say that you act by my orders,” returned the Cardinal. “ Refer 
the bishop to me.” 

“ Such a thing was never done before,” said Mallet. “As well 
let loose a ravening wolf among a flock of sheep as liberate 
this man.” 

“ Let my bidding be done,” said Pole. “If blame there be, it 
will rest on my head. “Farewell, friend,” he added, to Carver. 
“Do not abuse the license given you.” 

“Your Eminence shall have no cause to repent your trust in 
me,” said Carver. 

On this the Cardinal and Priuli quitted the cell. 

“Methinks you have shown too much consideration to this 
man,” observed Priuli. ‘ He does not deserve your kindness.” 

“Time will show,” replied Pole. “I have faith in him—hope 
in his conversion.” 
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Tuer remarkable reef of red sandstone lying a miles from the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Eyder, which has so often 
proved the destruction of many a fine ship, has during the last twenty 
years obtained a constantly increasing reputation for sea-bathing. The 
communication with the mainland is maintained by steamers, and, so lon 
as fine weather lasts in June or July, the island may be easily reached. 
You start from Hamburg in the morning, get out of the Elbe at mid-day, 
and arrive towards evening. For the pleasure of this sea trip you pay 
about twelve shillings, and, as a rule, one-half of the passengers suffer 
from mal de mer, because the water of the Elbe is always more or less 
restless, owing to the waves that dash along the German coast constantly 
breaking against countless sand-dunes and reefs. As the year advances, 
the voyage grows more and more perilous and irregular, and on Sep- 
tember 15 the steamers cease running, partly because it would not pay, 
partly because the vessels are not capable of standing any extra heavy 
sea. 

The island of Helgoland consists of a rock of red sandstone and lime, 
about two hundred and twenty feet in height, which is so steep that only 
a single flight of steps forms the road from the upper land to the lower 
land, which lies within a width of a few hundred paces to the south-east 
of the cliffs. At every other spot the rock is quite perpendicular, and it 
is only possible at very low water to walk round it dryshod. 

The flight of one hundred and eighty-six steps leads comfortably aloft, 
and was restored a few years back at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, which treats Helgoland in every respect most liberally, without 
drawing a penny of profit out of the island. The soil of Helgoland itself 
is good arable land to a depth of four feet: sixty cows find pasturage, 
and from four to five hundred sheep can be kept at one time. There are 
about three hundred and fifty houses above, and eighty below, and in 
these houses live about two thousand four hundred persons of both sexes, 
although the feminine is in a large majority. Strangers can lodge in 
whichever part they please, and obtain for the sum of four shillings and 
sixpence a day not only board, but a bed with seaweed mattresses, in- 
tended a double debt to pay by acting as a sofa in the daytime. As for 
bells and any other luxury, they are not to be expected, and in this re- 
spect Helgoland is decidedly inferior to Constantinople, for at Misseri’s 
Hotel every room is supplied with bells. ‘These, however, are generally 
of an ornamental nature, for we never once knew a waiter answer our 
summons, and consequently had to fetch our bottle of bitter beer ourself. 
The worst thing connected with Helgoland lodgings is, that the inhabi- 
tants, in their anxiety to accommodate the largest number of guests, have 
subdivided their rooms by plank partitions, and hence you have the grati- 
fication of overhearing every word spoken to the right and left of you, 
above and below. 

Not a tree, not even a bush, grows on Helgoland. Any one lodging 
on the top of the rock can walk for amusement through potato-fields, 
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which occupy the whole top of the cliff, and hear the sheep bleating, 
which are tied up at every grassy spot; the visitor who lodges below can 
climb up, if he desire to see some green thing, or he takes a walk in “ the 
Pack-thread Allée,” as a path ieallon between the cottages down to the 
beach has been christened, because a rope-walk is established there. On 
the shore are two pavilions, where coffee and refreshments may be 
obtained; but they are only wretched wooden booths. On the southern 
point above stands a similar place of refreshmeut, but in fiue weather you 
ean charter a boat and have a sail round the island; you can also go 
mackerel-catching, or borrow a gun and shoot seagulls and strand birds. 
The chief amusement is restricted to the Conversations-house, in whose 
solitary hall people dance, smoke, eat, and drink. Each Sunday and 
Wednesday there is a ball, on other evenings dancing, tea, and music, 
for which each visitor is expected to pay four marks, or four and sixpence. 
The steamers bring the newspapers. Every Saturday the boat arrives 
loaded with the fashionable world of Hamburg, who generally attend the 
Sunday ball and go back to business on Monday morning, for Helgoland 
Aso of the chief points of excursion for tradespeople living on the Lower 
be. 

Helgoland was, up to the year 1715, a perfectly free spot, inhabited by 
a fishing population, who had besought, and obtained, the protection of 
the Dukes of Holstein ; but no one took any notice of them, or taxed them. 
In 1714, the Danes besieged and captured the island. The Helgolanders 
were delighted when the English took possession of their island in 1807, 
for the Danes had made them pay taxes. Then came a golden time for 
the red cliff, as it became the great smuggling depdt for English goods, 
which were carried through the French lines on the Elbe and the Weser, 
and plenty of money was earned by the transaction. In 1809, this trade 
had attained its highest point. Hundreds of vessels arrived simultaneously, 
and hundreds departed. Houses, booths, barns, and stables were crowded 
with men and goods, and a cook-house was built in the Underland for the 
foreign workmen. The beach was covered with all sorts of wares, thrown 
in a heap, because there was no place to store them. Building materials 
and provisions gradually became very dear: a pound of coffee was ex- 
changed for an egg. Twelve-inch beams fetched six shillings a foot, a 
goose seventeen marks, or three-and-twenty shillings, and so on in pro- 
portion. 

When peace came, the golden era of the Helgolanders ceased. The 
were obliged to catch fish again, and compete at Hamburg market with 
the active Holstein and Blaukenese fishermen, and that did not suit them. 
At the same time, not one-half of the oltl fishing-boats were still in 
existence ; some had been lost in the smuggling trade, and others sold or 
worn out. There was no money left to build new boats, and more than 
two-thirds of the male population of the island were compelled to be idle. 
Poverty set in, and Helgoland went down fast. The Hamburgers, to the 
great annoyance of the islanders, annually more and more improved the 
entrance to the Elbe, established light-vessels and built lighthouses, and 
the result was, that fewer shipwrecks occurred in which the Helgolanders 
could exercise their prescriptive rights of robbery and plundering. The 


result also was, that captains wishing to enter the Elbe no longer re- 
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quired Helgoland pilots when they came too near the dangerous island. 
Only in a storm or in winter seasons, when the buoys were carried away 
by the drifting ice, did they still employ the Helgoland pilots. 

Under these depressing influences, the bathing establishment was 
founded by a few Helgolanders, who obtained permission from the 
British government that no one should be allowed to bathe on the dune 
without their consent, for which he must pay. 

The population of Helgoland is divided into four quarters. Each 
quarter as two quartermasters, who must be seamen and pilot officers; _, 
but they are only appointed for eight years, when others are elected in 
their stead. Still it is rare for more than two to go out simultaneously, 
so that persons acquainted with their business may always be in office. 
Further, each quarter has four elders, who represent overseers. The 
commune consists of three classes. The executive authority consists of 
the six councilmen, ‘who form the court. The legislative authority is 
represented by the sixteen elders, and the eight quartermasters perform 
the police duties. Altogether, thirty members form the municipality, and 
assemble to consult about regulations, the introduction of improvements, 
= so on. A majority of voices decides and renders the resolutions 
valid. 

In olden times the sixtecn elders constituted the government, and held 
assemblies of their own, but at the present day the municipality consists 
of the councilmen, elders, and quartermasters. Every measure they pass 
must be countersigned by the governor, or it is not binding; nor are they 
allowed to assemble without his permission. The debates at the assembly 
always take place in the mother tongue—Frisian. At times the debate 
becomes very warm, especially when the discussion goes on about im- 

rovements, or the maintenance of old customs. So soon as the matter 
is decided, and a resolution formed, it is recorded in German. The 
native language is only current in their own land, and so soon as the 
Helgolanders visit the continent, they are compelled to employ another 
language. At the same time, their own tongue is constantly growing 
more corrupted with foreign words, and if you still wish to hear the old 
language, you must converse with the aged crones, who speak Frisian 
most purely, especially those who have not left their country during their 
whole life. During the last thirty years their language has undergone 
the greatest alteration, for a reason we can easily understand. 

The councilman need not expect the slightest reverence from the 
lowest man; and the feeling of equality is so strong that any stranger 
ean stop the first pilot or pilot officer and ask him to carry his trunk, or 
soon. He will not refuse to do so, but carry the packet into the Ober- 
land for the regulated tax of fourpence: if, on the contrary, one of the 
councilmen or rich proprietors claim his services, he may offer the ten- 
fold amount in vain and be contemptuously refused. It is only when the 
former lays hand himself, and claims the assistance of the citizens, that 
the latter does so willingly, and expects no reward for it. From this 
trait we can see that a consciousness of equality exists powerfully in all 
classes, and that the whole people forms a connected family, the mem- 
bers of which are closely related by intermarrying and other ties. 

The population of Helgoland consists, as we have already stated, of 
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about two thousand four hundred souls, of whom three hundred and eighty 
are pilots, and at the same time fishermen. The language is the same 


as is spoken on the islands of the German seas, at Wangerode, Norderney, . 


and on the Holstein coast; but here it is mixed with Dutch, English, and 
Danish words. It is impossible for a stranger to understand much of this 
patois, but, luckily, nearly all the inhabitants speak German, and tolerably 
correctly. The number of pilots and fishermen in Helgoland shows that 
there are few men who do not turn to this trade. There is a pilot school 
on the island, where the growing lads are taught, and they attain their 
practical knowledge while fishing or sailing across to the Elbe. ‘Those 
young Helgolanders who devote themselves to navigation, and can show 
a certificate signed by their skipper that they have sailed as “able sea- 
men,” and received their full share of the profit, and who, furthermore, 
can produce a ceftificate from their clergyman that they have passed their 
twenty-third year, have a right to request their examination as pilots, 
The examiners are four experienced pilots and two councilmen, who must 
also be seamen, and have passed their pilot examination. 

This examination is strict and sharp, and the young men are frequently 
warned to be careful in their answers. They are allowed time to answer 
any troublesome question, and to reflect, for any mistake of importance 
entails: plucking: hence it frequently happens that young men faiut 
during the examination. The examiners, 60 soon as they notice that a 
young man displays any timidity, compel him to take a seat, offer him a 
glass of wine, and carry on a conversation together on unimportant topics 
for some minutes, until the young man has ‘recovered sufficiently to be 
able to go on. The questions have reference to the wind, the course of 
the tide, its changes at ebb and flow, its increased pace at new and full 
moon, the depth of the sea round the island and in the German Ocean, 
the changes in the sea-bed in the vicinity of the rivers, whether the 
bottom is sandy, muddy, stony, or chalky, which are the most dangerous 
sand-banks, and soon. The Elbe pilot, if he wish to become a Weser 
pilot, is bound to undergo an examination from four Weser pilots, but he 
cannot do so till he is first an Elbe pilot. 

When a vessel signals for a pilot or other assistance, and the flag flies 
out from the foremast, the fact is at once reported to the pilot officer on 
the beach, and the pilots at hand hurriedly assemble round a yaw! which 


is held in readiness day and night, so that at the first intimation the men - 


can pull off to the pilot-boat or sloop, which is always lying at anchor in 
the roads. Lots are drawn at the yawl: each pilot has a metal ticket, 
on the obverse of which is represented a man holding a log-line inthis 
hand, and displaying on his shoulder the pilot’s number. On the reverse 
is the name of our most gracious Majesty. These tickets are thrown into 
a tarpaulin hat, and the number drawn is announced aloud. In a 
twinkling, the men whose numbers have been drawn stand on either side 
the yawl, and with them the owner of the pilot-boat or his representative, 
making nine. Then comes up the pilot officer, who has also drawn lots 
with his comrades and won the prize. The officer then informs the crew 
that a vessel is off the island, and that all must get ready, and each man 
at once fetches his sea-clothing. Should the vessel, however, be close to 
the island, they start at once. We see, therefore, that there is no regular 
2Q2 
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succession: any one present has a claim to pull off to the ship, and that 
is the reason why the fishermen may be seen lounging about in swarms, 
especially when a heavy sea is on, and a regular race ensues so soon as a 
vessel is in sight. 

On reaching the vessel’s deck, the first questions are where from 
and where to, whether she has a clean bill of health, and if the skipper 


_ wants a pilot. If all these questions are satisfactorily answered, the sum 


for pilotage is demanded, which is high or low, according as the weather 
and the season are favourable or unfavourable. The captain offers one- 
fourth, oue-third, or one-half of the sum demanded. The pilot, as 
speaker, does all in his power, on the other hand, to substantiate his 
demand, and he and the captain frequently have a quarrel, through 
which much valuable time is lost, for an hour more of daylight or flood 
tide may ensure the safety of the cargo, and even of human lives, which 
are imperilled by such a delay ; hence the pilot generally advises the 
skipper to make up his mind rapidly. 

When the bargain is at length struck, the ten men draw lots which is 
to take charge of the vessel. The officer has no privilege in this matter 
—although he has greater responsibility except when the captain selects 
him as pilot. For every skipper has the right to choose one of the ten 
men who come aboard as his pilot. When the pilot money is high owing 
to tempestuous weather, a late season, and long nights, and hence one or 
more pilots are requisite, the latter are again selected by lot. ‘The men 
who have to return to the island receive three dollars of the agreed-on 
sum to divide among themselves, and the owner of the pilot-boat receives 
the same amount. The pilot who takes charge of the ship is paid one- 
half of the gross amount, but from this must be subtracted one mark 
per man for the fishing-boat which takes him ashore at Cuxhaven; 
further, his expenses for living, according to the length of his stay; 
next, his return voyage to Helgoland, which costs two shillings ; and, 
lastly, the clergyman’s tithe on the island, twelvepence a head, for into 
how many parts so ever the half may be divided, the clergyman receives 
twelvepence for each. The other moiety is paid into the pilot chest, and 
is divided among those persons who drew lots on the beach, or merely 
laid a hand on the above-mentioned yawl. This division the fishermen 
keep up as one of their most sacred rights, because, when they are no 
longer able to pull an oar through old age or disease, they need only lay 
a hand on the boat in order to receive a small share of the pilotage 
money. 

Through the small profit derived from the fishery, the fisherman finds 
himself compelled to live very closely, if he does not wish to run into 
debt. For this reason his dinner consists the whole year through exclu- 
sively of potatoes and fish. If, however, he go to the continent with fish 
for market, he receives his food during the whole voyage from the com- 
pany to which he belongs, and, consequently, enjoys a taste of meat 
during the period. But to his wife and children such dainties are entirely 
unknown, and, as they have nothing but fish in the house, they are com- 
pelled to eat it or starve. The fish are either dried in the open air, or 
salted, or eaten fresh, just as they come out of the sea. The latter, 
however, are only to Le had during the fishing season. Sometimes the 
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fish are smoked and eaten raw: the children are excessively fond of this 
fare, which they eat nearly always without bread, for that is very expen- 
sive, and, therefore, eaten very sparingly. When the fishing season is at 
an end, the house-father is also restricted to this fare, and the pilots 
generally put dried fish in their pocket instead of a crust when they have 
any pressing engagement out to sea. 

In autumn and winter, when storms are prevalent, the fisherman 
usually rises several hours before daybreak, and reconnoitres from the 
beach or from the lighthouse above whether vessels are making signals 
for pilots, or other assistance. If this be not the case, he generally 
returns home before it is daylight, and makes himself a basin of coffee, 
which he swallows, with a lump of dry bread. He rarely has butter, 
sugar and milk never, unless when he has earned an extra sum of money. 
When he has finished breakfast, he hurries back to his post on the beach, 
where he remains till twelve o’clock. So soon as day breaks, the wife 
also makes her appearance, and has a similar breakfast with her children. 
Then she turns to her work, which is either spinning, or washing, sewing, 
knitting, or clothes-mending, and she only leaves off to prepare the 
dinner, to which her husband returns as the clock strikes the mid-day 
hour. At half-past two, tea or coffee is drunk, and at seven in the 
evening tea, with bread, the same as in the morning. At eight o’clock, 
or, at the latest, nine, the husband retires to bed; but the wife, on the 
other hand, is busied till ten o’clock. If vessels, however, have been in 
sight before dark, the husband does not go to bed, but hurries back to 
the beach after supper. If no signals are visible at night, he forms a 
partnership with one of his relatives or friends. One holds the pre- 
midnight watch until the other relieves him, and undertakes the watch 
till daybreak, when he is relieved in his turn. 

If, by persevering industry and activity, a little more is earned than 
is required for housekeeping, it is carefully laid on one side; and if the 
fisherman be so fortunate as to save up something for a series of years, 
his next step is to buy a small cottage. When he has saved up one-half 
the amount, he lets the other stand on mortgage, and when he is once 
the owner of a house free from encumbrances, he requires nothing more 
to ensure his felicity. His only care then is to make fishermen of his 
growing-up sons, so that they may help him afterwards in his work. His 
wife, whose maternal duties appear to be confined to her daughters, 
quietly lays by something for them on the chance of their marrying 
young. The dowry consists of a perfect bed, with two sets of sheets, 
The getting together of this dowry, which cannot be effected all at once, 
and which would be very oppressive without previous attention, should 
the daughters marry at an early age, is their greatest anxiety. The 
father, in his turn, is anxious to have all his son’s fishing-lines in 
readiness, should Hymen’s bonds be tied all too soon. 

In this way the years slip away ; the house is free from debt, and the 
children are provided for. Then old age crawls on: fatigues of every 

ription, countless dangers on the savage ocean, sleepless nights spent 
in wet clothes, labour, and hard work, have destroyed the fisherman’s 
strength. In spite of all his care and industry, he has not succeeded in 
laying by anything for old age. If the man, then, find himself com- 
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pelled through failing strength to leave his fishing company, he is at 
once isolated, unable to earn anything, and has no prospect of any means 
of existence in his old days; hence, most of the fishermen sink here into 
the grave poor and helpless. For on the island there are no charitable 
societies to help to bear the burden of old age, such as are found in con- 
tinental seaports. Therefore, any man who cannot help himself is at 
once exposed to the horrors of poverty. This hopeless prospect in old age 
bows down mind and temper, and, if we take all this into consideration, 
we may fairly estimate the lot of the Helgoland fisherman as a melan- 
choly one, unless he become the prey of the waves at an early age. 

Although the fishing is fatiguing, and frequently connected with great 
danger, it is, with the exception of the bathing season, the most produc- 
tive source of livelihood, which, so long as it lasts, satisfes both rich and 
poor ; and woe to the man who has not laid in a winter stock of salted 
and dried fish. 

The old manners and customs of the Helgolanders have received a 
heavy blow since the occupation of the island by the English, and the 
visits of strangers during the season have entailed very marked changes. 
Although the majority of the inhabitants revert to their usual mode of 
life when the bathing season is over, a certain amount of affectation is 
visible among some of them. Formerly it was the custom that when- 
ever one or the other neighbour received firing, no matter whether wood 
or peat, his nearest neighbours appeared with their sacks, and helped him 
to carry it up the steps from the beach. In this fashion each helped the 
other, and thus got his winter stock of firing home free of expense. At 
present, however, this is the case with but very few. ‘The rich man does 
not require it ; those who wish to pass as rich are ashamed to carry, and 
hence the poor carry the fuel up for money. But the industrious working 
men help each other mutually, and find themselves the better off in con- 
sequence. When a woman of the latter class cannot finish her domestic 
work, and is so busy with it as to be unable to get dinner ready, she runs 
in to her neighbour and complains that she has uo mid-day meal prepared 
for her husband when he comes home from fishing or his usual oceupa- 
tion. Her husband is, in such a case, at once invited by the neighbour 
to dine with him. Soon after the opposite event takes place, and the 
umquhile host becomes the guest in his turn. ‘This primitive fashion is 
maintained by many persons even to the present day. ' 

Hospitality has been kept up in Helgoland through all ages and 
changes, and is sacred both to the poor and the rich. If a poor fisher- 
man accidentally form the acquaintance of a stranger on the mainland, 
and the latter come across to pay him a visit, his reception is not merely 
as if he were a member of the family—no, an irresponsible expense is in- 
curred on account of the stranger. The solitary bed of the family is 
surrendered to him, and man and wife sleep during his visit under the 
roof of their cabin, or else on the ground. Food and drink, such as never 
appear on the table at other times, are procured for him. Even though 
they have to be obtained on credit, and the family suffer for it a long 
time after. 

The stranger who visits Helgoland for the first time, and sees himself 
surrounded on the beach by pertinacious boys, while the men look on 
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gloomily at a distance, will and must naturally think, this is a rough lot. 
But when he grows better acquainted with them, he finds matters very 
different. The dark look is partly owing to the bad behaviour of the 
lads, and partly, too, to the retiring nature of seamen, which renders it 
impossible for them to press their services on aman. The dark glance 
has also its cause in the fact that they are without employment, and can 
earn nothing, as the fisheries are unproductive during the hot season, and 
they are compelled to lounge about in idleness. So soon, however, as 
they have any work to do, they meet you with a cheerful face, are friendly 
in their manner, and quite contented with their poor livelihood and scanty 
wage. But the growing lads, who are still left to themselves, are often 
coarse and impudent, so that complaints are frequently heard on the sub- 
ject, which must be sincerely regretted. Still, so soon as they join a 
fishing company, their behaviour improves, although we are sorry to say 
that some remain incorrigible, and, as men, continue to annoy visitors. 
Such fellows every right-thinking inhabitant treats with the most cutting 
contempt. 

Those women whose husbands are fishermen remain thorough slaves 
so long as the great fishing season lasts. They know no rest either by 
day or night; for they are compelled to carry heavy loads up and down 
the steep steps, wait on their husband, supply him with dry clothes, keep 
their children clean, till the potato patch; in a word, perform all the 
household duties. As all this falls to the lot of the wife, she may fairly 
be called a slave. Even the playthings of the little girls consist of a 
couple of pails and a yoke, and on the father returns from Hamburg 
he causes his child a great delight if he bring her toys of this nature. 
They do not know—perhaps fortunately—that what is their plaything in 
youth will become their cross in wedlock. A yoke and pails are the daily 
implements with which the wife must work, and they render her a slave. 
But she knows naught of a different state of things, and undauntedly 
performs her household duties. It will-often occur that a husband goes 
up the flight of steps with his wife, he unburdened, and his wife with a 
heavy load on her shoulders. If the husband were to offer to relieve her, 
however, she would not allow it, but feel her honour assailed, as if she 
could not carry. It has been from the oldest times the custom on the 
island that the husband should toil at sea and the wife at home. 

St. John’s Day is celebrated in Helgoland exclusively by the fish-girls. 
If this day happen to fall on a working day, the solemnity is deferred till 
the next Sunday, because during the fishing season the girls know no day 
of rest but the Sunday. For a week previously, they walk about arm in 
arm every evening when their work is over, and sing and dance the whole 
night through in the house where they meet. Every party of girls at- 
tached to a fishing company has a separate house. On the Sunday they 
dine there, go a walking during the whole afternoon in their best clothes, 
and drink tea and coffee. In the evening they go to the dance-house 
(Helgolandish, int spring-hiiss), which constitutes their highest delight, 
and dance till midnight. As the time slips away too rapidly for them, 
and St. John’s Day is their sole occasion of pleasure throughout the year, 
they walk about the streets during the rest of the night, singing-every 
song they can remember, and having all sorts of fun. The next day they 
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are obliged to return to hard work, and everything falls back into the 
old groove, just as if nothing had occurred. 

The government of Helgoland is the mildest conceivable. England 
gives, but takes nothing. She built the noble lighthouse, which she 
maintains, she pays the governor from her own exchequer, and offers her 
assistance whenever it is needed for public purposes. No wonder that 
the Helgolanders esteem themselves blessed in being subjects of her most 
gracious Majesty, and we should be truly gratified if our modest article 
induced any of our readers to pay a flying visit to the smallest of the 
British possessions. They may feel assured that they will have no reason 
to repent it, unless they are sworn friends of Ramsgate and its meretri- 
cious amusements. But those who go to the sea-side for the sake of the 
fresh air and the bathing, and, above all, those who desire a maximum of 
iodine combined with a minimum of cost, cannot do better in the coming 
summer than put themselves on board the Hamburg boat, and make 
essay of the amusements which Helgoland is enabled to offer them. We 
have spent more than one summer in the island, and have ever returned 
to it with fresh pleasure, for, in point of fact, all sea-side places are in- 
sufferably dull, and Helgoland is so utterly dull, that the very dulness 
constitutes an unexpected charm. The highest delight of the subaltern 
in country quarters was to expectorate over one side of a bridge, and see 
his performance come through on the other; but this is impossible in 
Helgoland. Still, if people are modest, and do not require such a luxury 
of dissipation as the subaltern, they will find considerable amusement on 
this tight little island. The very bathing has a piquancy about it, for it 
happens at times that a storm will spring up and prevent the boats 
putting off to fetch the bathers from the sand-dune; and stories are 
current how people have, through persistent bad weather, been reduced 


_ to living on the thumb of a kid glove or the tongue of a Balmoral boot, 


all the food allowed by the rigorous dispenser of the united rations. And, 
after holding out the prospect of such a sensation scene, we think we 
need say no more about our favourite spot, the sea-tormented islet, 
which, we trust, England will continue to hold, in spite of the proposed 
surrender of the Ionian Islands, so long as one fragment of the old red 
sandstone clings to the other. Our only surprise is that, in the present 
mania for resignation of territory, no power has as yet established a claim 
to Helgoland. The sole reasonable assumption is that fears are enter- 


tained lest the island should be entirely washed away ere the momentous 
point was settled. 
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A VISIT TO DENMARK AND SWEDEN IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1862. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


Part I. 


Everysopy, of course, goes out of town during what may be called 
the dead months of the year; and many, who have not country-seats of 
their own, as well as many who have, go to the Continent. This annual 
migration does not carry its thousands from London alone, but also from 
all parts of the kingdom, hence the usual places of resort, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, are almost as universall 
known as Brighton, Ryde, Cheltenham, or the Highlands of Scotland. 
But the more northern parts of Europe are as yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, little visited by tourists in their plrvatn wanderings; therefore a 
short sketch of a very limited excursion to Denmark and Sweden may 
not be unacceptable at this moment, when Scandinavia may acquire 
renewed interest in this country—where once a Canute sdeuadete the 
—_ alliance between the royal families of Great Britain and Den- 
mark. 

Tired of the Rhine, beautiful as it is, where one had been over and 
over, until almost every legend of its ruins, every stone on its banks 
seemed familiar; and equally so of most of the other haunts of the 
travelling English, we determined, last autumn, to visit the beech woods 
of Denmark and the cataracts of Sweden. As, however, the influx of 

ests to see the Great Exhibition—that now bygone and speedily to be 

orgotten attraction, which drew such crowds to the metropolis—detained 

us in London until the beginning of September, we were obliged to 
curtail our little northern tour more than we should have done, had we 
been able to have got away earlier. 

Hamburg was to be our starting-point ; and by those who do not like 
the sea, which I for one cannot endure, it is easily reached by crossing 
Germany. We took the night-train from Diisseldorf, the same as goes 


from Cologne, and got to Harburg, the terminus of the railway, about 


eight o’clock in the morning. It was a fine fresh morning, though 
rather chill, and we enjoyed our drive of about two hours in an open 
carriage to Hamburg; we crossed the Elbe at the ferry, our carriage 
and horses, as well as two or three others, an omnibus, and various carts, 
also several people on foot, were all taken over in a kind of large flat raft, 
propelled by a steam-engine, that plied backwards and forwards at stated 
times. The free city of Hamburg is a very large and handsome town, 
and evidences of the wealth of its inhabitants may be observed every- 
where ; but even the great fire, which did at once so much mischief and 
so much good to the town, has not destroyed all its confined narrow 
lanes, that can only vie in filth with the dingy back streets of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. Hamburg is so entirely a commercial place, that it has 
not much to interest strangers who are merely passing through it ; 
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though it is said to be a very gay and agreeable residence for the inha- 
bitants. 

In this respect, as in many others, there is a great similarity between 
Hamburg and Bordeaux, the second town in France in point of import- 
ance. Both are well situated and well built, with wide streets, handsome 
houses, numerous hotels, cafés, and shops, theatres, musical saloons, and 
billiard-rooms, &c.; but there one must pause—in neither does the 
stranger find any wealth of paintings, sculptures, or objects of general art. 
Commercial pursuits and money-making preponderate in both the above- . 
named emporiums of the North and South; they are also much alike 
in another respect—they are both very expensive places. It may be said 
that London itself is a commercial city ; so it is, but not merely com- 
mercial ; it is one of the capitals, if not the capital, of the civilised 
world ; it is the frequent residence of the court and the aristocracy ; it 
is the stronghold of science and of art. Such also is Copenhagen ina 
much smaller degree; its name, Kiébenhavn, “ merchant's haven,” de- 
notes its advantageous position as a commercial town, and it ¢s a place of 
much commerce, but not of commerce only; it is the winter home of 
royalty and of the nobility of Denmark, and the abode of genius, talent, 
and literary excellence. 

We were surprised to see quite a military display at the peaceable free 
town of Hamburg. A regiment of soldiers, well dressed, fine-looking 
men, with banners flying, drums beating, and a brass band occasionall 
playing, passed along the “Jungfernstieg,” the fashionable terrace wal 
on the margin of the “ Alster;” they were not volunteers, but soldiers of 
the state, though whether they had ever been engaged in actual warfare 
or not, I cannot say. 

We were first going to Copenhagen. At Altona, which is only a short 
drive from Hamburg, you enter the Danish dominions, and your first visit 
is paid to the Danish custom-house. But though Danish in name, 
Altona and all its belongings are thoroughly German, and, in fact, 
thoroughly antagonistic to everything Danish. They carry this feeling 
so far, that they are much more inclined to be troublesome to the natives 
of Denmark than to persons from any other countries at the custom-house, 
where impartiality might be expected, especially from paid officials. To 
us, however, they were extremely civil. ‘ You are travelling for plea- 
sure?” they asked, in German ; and on being told that such was the case, 
although our baggage had the obnoxious “‘ Copenhagen ” on it, they would 
-not open a single box or valise of ours, but, putting the poteut chalk-mark 
on them, bowed us politely out of their sanctum. A Danish lady, an ac- 
quaintance of ours, passed through Altona the very same day that we did, 
but a couple of hours later, like us, on her way to Copenhagen. She met 
with we different treatment, however, at the above-mentioned custom- 
house ; they obliged her to open every box and package that she had, 
strewed the dirty floor with her nice dresses, rumpled and tumbled her 
caps, laces, and collars, dragged forth one especial old silk gown or shawl, 
which they declared was new, though she vowed she had worn it more 
than a hundred times; they held it up, turned it round, and the more 
wrathful the unlucky owner of the garment became, the more they seemed 
determined to annoy her. At length there was a fight about a little box 
of wafers she had bought at Hastings, for she had gone there to refresh 
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herself after the fatigues of “the Exhibition” and a dusty London season, 
and she actually had to pay duty on the wafers, though she did not carry 
one home with her, as they were all scattered on the ground in the 
struggle. The injured party was a strong-minded woman, as well as 
being by no means diminutive in size; she had no idea of putting up 
tiently with the impertinence of the custom-house folks, and threaten- 
ing to complain of them to the authorities, she was actually on her wa 
to the domicile of the chief magistrate of Altona, when the bell of the 
railway, that conveyance which, like time and tide, waits for no one, com- 
- pelled her to give up her visions of vengeance and hurry to the station, 
which she reached just in time to secure her place to Keil. 

At Keil, the ill-used lady came on board the Danish steamer for 
Korsér. It is a very comfortable boat, and they give an excellent supper 
at a moderate charge. The railway journey from Altona to Keil is about 
three and a half hours. The steamer starts for Korsér, in Denmark, every 
night about half-past nine or ten o’clock ; the voyage, they say, is sometimes 
rough, but we found it very smooth both in going and returning. The 
only thing to be regretted is ‘that one passes the islands of Langeland and 
Laaland and through the Great Belt during the night ; therefore nothing 
of them can be seen. The steamer reaches Korsér about five o’clock in 
the morning—an unpleasant hour to land, but there is no help for it. 
However, the station at Korsdr is provided with very handsome, well 
furnished, and convenient waiting-rooms both for gentlemen and ladies. 
You get a good breakfast there at six o’clock, and the earliest train starts 
for Copenhagen at seven o'clock, reaching that town in three and a half 
hours. The expense of the steamer and railway together from Keil to 
Copenhagen is about one pound, exclusive, of course, of porters, steward 
and stewardess, and of refreshments on the way. English and German 
are both spoken on board the Danish steamers, and the utmost attention 
is paid to passengers. 

A charming Danish author, whose thoughts, though often expressed in 
prose are almost all poetical in tone, has given a fanciful name to the line 
from Copenhagen to Korsér; none but he would have thought of calling 
it “ A Row of Pearls’”’*—places remarkable in the traditions or history of 
the past, and in their associations with distinguished individuals. Thus, 
Korsér was the birthplace of the poet Jens Baggesen, that ‘“ capricious, 
charming warbler—that master of language and of wit,” who sang, in 


reference to his native home, after wandering through “ the vast labyrinth 
of the world”— 


Ah! nowhere do the roses seem so red— 

Ah! nowhere else the thorn so small appears— 
And nowhere makes the down so soft a bed, 

As that where innocence reposed in bygone years ! 


Then comes Slagelsé, in the forest of Antvorskov; near this little town 
once stood the monastery of Antvorskov, founded by Valdemar I., in the 
year 1177. It is celebrated on account of the wonderful events that are 
said to have happened to, and equally wonderful works achieved by, Holy 


* “The Sandhills of Jutland.” By Hans Christian Andersen. Published in 
1860, by R. Bentley. 
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Anders, one of the monks of the community. Of the old abbey one only 
relic remains—a wooden cross upon the heights above, where the legend 
tells that Holy Anders, the warrior priest, woke up one morning, having 
been borne thither during the night from Jerusalem ! 

The next station—“ pearl,” according to our poet—is Sor. There is 
here a lovely lake encircled by woods, which are reflected in the calm 
clear water. ‘‘Sord, thy tranquil cloistered town peeps forth among thy 
moss-covered trees—thou poet’s pearl, that hast in thy custody the 
honoured dust of Holberg! Like a majestic white swan by the dee 
lake stands thy far-famed seat of learning—we fix our eyes on it, and 
then they wt: be to the small house in the wooded ground. Pious hymns 
are chanted there, that echo over the length and breadth of the land; 
words are uttered there to which the very rustics listen, and hear of Den- 
mark’s bygone ages.* As the green woods and the birds’ songs belong 
to each other, so are associated the names of Soré and Ingemann.” 

A Bernardine monastery was erected at Sor about seven hundred 
years ago, which, by the munificent gifts of the celebrated Danish states- 
man, Bishop Absalon, and his twin brother Esbern, became one of the 
wealthiest abbeys in Denmark. Saxo Grammaticus, one of the most 
ancient historians of the north, composed his works there. The abbey 
was afterwards transformed into an academy for young noblemen, and 
for many years none but those belonging to that class of society were 
admitted to it. It is more liberally conducted now-a-days, and the 
pupils are not merely scions of the aristocracy. Baron Ludwig Holberg, 
the Danish historian and dramatic writer, of whom his countrymen are 
so proud, at his death bequeathed all his fortune to the Academy of 
Sor6. The poet, B. S. Ingemann, is now one of the professors at Sord. 

At Ringsted is an old church, which contains the monuments of several 
Danish kings ; among the rest, one is said to be that of Canute. Sigirsted, 
near Ringsted, is another of Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Pearls,” havin 
been the scene of a romance or tradition which celebrated the love me | 
misfortunes of Hagbarth, a royal Norwegian hero, and the beautiful 
Signelil, daughter of the King of Zealand. 

Roeskilde—another of the fanciful poet’s “ Pearls’”—“ the burial-place 
of kings, by Hroar’s spring,” whose “cathedral’s slender spires tower 
over the low town, and are reflected on the surface of the fiord.” Roes- 
kilde was for centuries the residence of the Danish monarchs, and in the 
vaults of its ancient cathedral lie the remains of several of them. It be- 
came the seat of government when Christianity was established in Den- 
mark, and the ancient Leiré, the original abode of the Danish kings, was 
abandoned. Leiré contained a celebrated temple dedicated to Odin, 
where sacrifices of various animals—horses, dogs, cocks, &c., and even 
of human beings—were offered. Roeskilde formerly held thirty churches 
and thirty convents, so that the religion of the day seems to have flourished 
wherever the Danish kings held their court. 

We were much pleased with the fresh green of the fields, the rich 
foliage of the trees, and the pretty white cottages we saw on the way to 
Copenhagen. Indeed, during the whole of our little tour in Denmark 
and Sedien we beheld nothing but evidences of comfort and prosperity, 


* This alludes to Ingemann’s beautiful historical novels. 
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‘which fully bore out what we were told in both countries, that though 
there is not so much wealth, there is much less misery in these northern 
lands than in empires and kingdoms which take a higher stand in the 
scale of nations. It was charming to see the white cottages, with their 
little fields, their gardens full of flowers, and clean white muslin curtains 
shading the inside of their windows. There was no squalor, no abject 
verty visible either in towns or country, and we were assured that the 
wedes and Danes were each a thriving and contented people, as well as 
being very patriotic and loyal to their sovereigns. 

A Danish gentleman, with whom we ave well acquainted, happened, 
fortunately for us, to cross in the same boat as we did from Keil to 
Korsér. He came on board late, therefore we were not aware that he was 
our fellow-passenger until we met him at the dreadfully early breakfast 
next morning, when his surprise and ours was equally great. On our 
arrival at Copenhagen, we were extremely indebted to his kindness; 
there was a very long train that morning, and a great rush for carriages 
at the Copenhagen station ; we should have really felt quite bewildered 
had he riot, leaving all his own luggage—and he had a good deal, having 
just returned from a tour in Italy—come to attend to us, and see us com- 
fortably packed off to the Royal Hotel, which had been recommended to 
us by our Danish friends, ont where we found excellent accommodation 
and everything we could wish, combined with moderate charges. 

There is so much to see in Copenhagen—where should we begin, 
when should we end. But our time was limited, and we drove first to 
the Frue Kirke—Our Lady’s Church—to see ‘Thorwaldsen’s sublime 
statues of Our Saviour and the twelve apostles, which are placed there. 
You feel a strange sensation in entering the presence, so to speak, of 
these wonderful creations; you forget that these are marble figures 
around you—before you; you feel as if you were transported back to 
the apostolic age—as if the glorious dead, once more imbued with life, 
were glancing at you, creatures of every-day common existence, from 
the pedestals, which, for a space, they had deigned to occupy. 

The statues of the apostles are ranged six on either side of the church, 
at equal distances from each other, but zoé in niches. Thorwaldsen 
thought, and justly too, that being thrust back into semicircular spaces 
in the wall would deteriorate from the grandeur of the statues, and he 
insisted on their standing forwards, with a plain surface of wall a little 
way behind them. On entering on the left side, Bartholomew is the first 
statue you approach: it is so beautiful that you feel as if you could be 
satisfied to stand before it without going another step ; but the Christ is 
at the altar, and you must pass up the aisle. Slowly you move from 
statue to statue, casting a long and lingering look on each as you leave 
it; you reach the marble platform before the high altar, and, even there, 
must stop to admire the exquisite angel holding the baptismal font. It 

is a curious fact that Thorwaldsen was godfather to the first infant bap- 
tised there, and the baby was the child of one of his favourite pupils, now 
Professor Bissen. It must have been a very interesting scene, and one 
wonders that none of the talented Danish painters has thought of taking 
it for the subject of a picture. And now, at the head of the church, you 
raise your eyes to the sublime figure which stands before you; you forget 
almost, as you gaze at that celestial countenance, that it is the work of 
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mortal hands; you feel almost inclined to become an idolator, and to 
kneel down and worship it! There is a holiness, a blessedness in that 
countenance, a dignity in the figure that one cannot imagine how it 
could have been vouchsafed to the mind of man to conceive. Genius, 
such as belongs to the sculptor of that wonderful work, must have been 
an emanation from on High. One could almost fancy that the features 
of that unequalled statue was a revelation during some glorious dream. 
Above the Christ you read these words : 


This is my beloved son—hear him. 
Immediately below the statue are written, 


Come unto me. 
And, lower down, 


T am with you until the end. 


The callous worldling is to be pitied who could contemplate this mag- 
nificent figure without reverence and deep emotion ; and proud has that 
country a right to be which can call itself the birthplace of its seulptor— 
THORWALDSEN. 

Of the statues of the apostles, James is the one Thorwaldsen himself 
liked best; it is exceedingly picturesque, with the pilgrim’s garb, and the 
staff in his hand. Paul is the favourite of the Danes. It is a splendid 
figure, with a sword in one hand, and the other pointing up towards 
heaven. Peter, with his keys, is the most admired by the French in 
general ; there is an immense deal of character in his countenance. And 
John is the favourite of the English. He holds in his hand a book and 
a pen, and his face, which is looking up towards heaven, though placid 
and meditative, is full of inspiration. Around the walls of the mer 
are scenes from the Bible, by Thorwaldsen, in relievo. The frieze above 
the altar represents Our Saviour on his way to Golgotha; but still more 
beautiful is the Last Supper in the sacristy: the grouping is splendid and 
most masterly, and the expression of each countenance exceedingly cha- 
racteristic. 

Thorwaldsen’s Museum was the next object of interest. In traversing 
its countless rooms, you are impressed with amazement that all these 
apparently innumerable works, on which you gaze until the eye almost 
becomes weary of admiring, should have been produced during the life- 
time of one man—of what activity, what energy, what force of mind must 
not that man have been possessed! Many of the compositions in this 
far-famed collection are familiar to the English in miniature-sized copies ; 
but though these small biscuit-work statuettes and medallions are little 
gems in themselves, they cannot portray the unmatched excellence of 
the originals, whether these be subjects from sacred history, from the 
ancient mythology of Greece, busts and full-sized statues of modern 
celebrities, or the beautiful creations of the artist’s own poetical imagi- 
nation. 

Thorwaldsen’s tomb is in the centre of the court of the museum. By 
his own desire there is no monument over it ; the grave is only covered 
with ivy, and is in keeping with the charming simplicity of his life. 

Next to the Frue Kirke and Thorwaldsen’s Museum, I was most 
anxious to visit the Round Tower, and gave our kind Danish friends no 
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ace until they escorted us thither. This edifice, one hundred and fifteen 
feet high, which is considered to be unique, was constructed from a plan 
by Tycho Brahe’s favourite disciple, Christopher Longomontan. It is 
attached to the Trinity Church, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
by Christian IV. in 1637. Within the tower there are no steps; the top 
is reached by a broad winding passage, so smooth and gradual in its 
ascent, that Peter the Great, the Russian czar, drove up almost to the 
summit of the tower in a carriage-and-four ; almost, for the balustrade 
can only be reached by a flight of steps. The view of Copenhagen, of 
the adjacent country, of the Sound, and the coast af Sweden, from the top 
of the Round Tower, is very fine; but I confess I was more interested in 
it as the locale of the first part of my friend Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tale, “ To Be, or not to Be,” and the supposed abode, in his childhood, of 
Niels Bryde, its hero. I recognised with great pleasure the little stall at 
the entrance to the tower, where “the old woman” sold apples, sweet- 
stuffs, and gingerbread—you feel as if you were visiting an old friend, 
when you see any place or object that has been graphically described in 
an interesting work. 

The next morning was devoted to the Museum of Northern Antiquities, 
and the galleries of pictures in the Christansborg Palace. We did not 
loiter long in the galleries appropriated to the works of the old Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, and German masters; one finds these everywhere ; we 
were more anxious to see some collection of modern Danish paintings. 
But there were not many on view at that time of the year, though we 
were delighted’ with the few we did see. The interiors of churches, 
the rustic groups, the wild Norwegian landscapes, the sea views, all were 
excellent in their different styles. I particularly remember a charming 
portrait of Frue Heiberg, the celebrated actress, and the widow of the 
talented dramatic author and novelist, Johan Ludwig Heiberg. We re- 
gretted much that she was not acting while we were in Copenhagen. 

In a wing of the same palace is the Museum of Northern Antiquities. 
It is an exceedingly interesting and instructive exhibition, and under the 
supervision of Professor Thomsen, the founder and keeper of the museum, 
is most scientifically and beautifully arranged. We were introduced to 
this great antiquarian, and found him a most clever, animated, kind old 
gentleman, who took great pains to point out and to explain everything. 
We were surprised to hear him speaking, almost in the same breat 
Danish, German, French, and English, and all with perfect fluency. I 
was much pleased to see Tycho Brahe’s chair, with the very cushion used 
by the great *tstronomer; and the funeral vases—the vases in which 
were deposited the ashes of the dead warriors in olden times, and their 
swords broken to pieces, and thus interred, or rather preserved with the 
ashes of the departed. The various implements used in war and in 
peace, and the ornaments, with their excellent and minute workmanship, 
were very interesting to examine, arranged as they are into specimens 
belonging to different and succeeding ages. Mr. Thomsen particularly 
desired us to remark how much smaller the hands and the feet of the 
inhabitants of the north in these remote ages were than what they are 
now ; but nevertheless the people must have been very strong, from the 
weight they were able to carry in their utensils, weapons, and even 
bracelets and other ornaments. ; 
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In the ages of silver and of gold—for the preceding ones were the 
ages of iron, and still more remote, of stone—it was curious to see the 
device sometimes resorted to to raise the wind. The silver and the gold 
ornaments, especially the chains and bracelets, had now and then a piece 
chopped off them, or two or three pieces, which had been given as 
payments when the owners were hard up for the money then in circula- 
tion. In these primitive times, therefore, a lady who had an extravagant 
or inconsiderate husband might have had her stock of ornameuts sadly 
mutilated. One wonders if she submitted cheerfully to these inroads on 
her treasures, or if they were taken with a strong hand from the weaker 
party. It would occupy several pages to give even a brief account of the 
many objects of great interest in this museum, and in the Ethnographic 
Museum, which is also under the management of Professor Thomsen. 
We spent a most agreeable afternoon there, and when good Mr. Thomsen 
was obliged to leave us he recommended us to the kinduess of his 
“captain,” as he called his coadjutor, Mr. Strunck, who was scarcely 
less enthusiastic than himself, and whose vast information made him an 
admirable guide. 

We were delighted with our visits to the studios of Messrs. Jerichau 
and Bissen, the two first sculptors in Denmark. Unluckily, both our 
friend Madame Jerichau, the well-known painter, and her husband were 
in the country when we went to their house in town, therefore we did 
not see so many of its treasures as we would otherwise have done. But 
there was nad to see and admire, and we were particularly charmed 
with a monumental group which Mr, Jerichau was executing in remem- 
brance of the great Danish natural philosopher, Orsted. The same 
Danish sculptor has recently been employed on a beautiful group repre- 
senting Adam and Eve in Paradise. Adam is just awaking from his 
dtep sleep, and beholds Eve rising at his side, quite unconsciously look- 
ing up at him, while Adam’s countenance expresses happiness and asto- 
nishment at the sight of his beautiful companion. This marble group 
has been ordered by the Danish landholders (Godseiere) as a bridal gift 
to the Princess Alexandra, who is so universally and so deservedly beloved 
in Denmark. We heard a great deal of her there, much from those who 
had the honour and pleasure of being personally acquainted with her, 
and much also from others who only knew this charming and most 
amiable princess by report. It is vertain that she is looked upon quite as 
an angelic being in Denmark, and beloved—to quote their own words— 
* by every Danish heart.” 

The studio of Mr. Bissen was also very interesting,“and he kindly 
showed us over it himself. We saw there a bust of the Countess Danner, 
the wife, by a morganatic marriage, of the reigning king, Frederick VII. 
In a woman who has raised herself as she has done, one would at least 
expect beauty, or the remains of it, but the ex-milliner, formerly Miss 
Rasmussen, is exceedingly plain ; there is not one redeeming feature in the 
face, which is peculiarly coarse and vulgar-looking. M. de Flaux, in his 
work “Du Danemark. Impressions de Voyage, Apergus Historiques, 
et Considérations sur le Passé, le Présent, et |’ Avenir de ce Pays,” which 
was reviewed in the New Monthly Magazine for October, 1862, compares 
this Countess Danner with Madame de Maintenon, speaks of her as 
“being as amiable as she is clever,’’ and remarks that the marriage is 
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pular with the middle classes, though not with the aristocracy. The 
er writer is much mistaken ; there is no point of resemblance what- 
ever between Madame de Maintenon and the Countess Danner, except 
that the one was, and the other is, clever and ambitious; but the woman 
who governs the Danish king is by no means remarkable for her ami- 
ability, and she is very unpopular with every class, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

Copenhagen—an exceedingly pretty town, with its fine public 
buildings, curious spires, and rel environs—is full of interest from 
the magnificent works of modern art and the numerous relics of antiquity 
which it contains, and is much better worth visiting than many places in 
Europe to which the travelling English flock. In Copenhagen something 
to please almost every taste is to be found: pretty drives and pretty 
walks—of these, the Lange Linie, on the borders of the sea-shore, is one 
of the prettiest, as it is the most fashionable—public gardens, gay places 
of evening resort, such as Tivoli and the Alhambra, with their concerts, 
theatricals, illuminations, fireworks, &c., galleries of sculpture and paint- 
ing, museums, libraries—in short, a greater variety of attractions than 
could be expected in atown of moderate size. Of the spires above men- 
tioned, a very remarkable one is the spire of the Exchange. It is formed 
of the tails of four dragons, twisted together in an upright position, the 
heads ‘below being each turned to one of the points of the compass. It 
is an odd idea, but the effect is beautiful. 

I may mention that the carriages which ply in the streets for hire are 
more roomy and cleaner than the London cabs, and are very cheap. 

It is a great advantage to foreign visitors, especially to the English and 
French, neither of whom are often much at home in any language but 
their mother tongue, that the Danes are such excellent linguists. In the 
shops two or three languages are generally spoken, and even the drivers 
of the street vehicles can often answer in German at least, and at the best 
— travellers will find French, German, and English understood and 
spoken. 

Leaving our heavier luggage in the charge of a friend in Copenhagen, 
and taking with us only some carpet-bags and one or two plo ortable 
articles of baggage, we went on board the steamer for Gothenburg, or 
rather the steamer for Christiania, in Norway, which calls at Gothenburg 
to land and to take in passengers. We were congratulated on the ex- 
cellence of the particular steamer in which we were going—it was a new 
one, and very much sought after, but of all the disagreeable voyages that 
ever I made, either long or short, and I can count them by scores, I never 
made one so miserable as in that pride of the Kattegat. It rolled and 
pitched and rocked frightfully, and we were half dead by the time we 
reached Gothenburg. Perhaps, however, it was not fair to blame the 
steamer, for we heard afterwards that there had been a severe gale off the 
coast of Norway the day before, and we had come in for the tail of this 
storm in the North Sea. If the tail was so bad, what must not the entire 
body of it have been! It was midnight when we landed at Gothenburg, 
and there was not a carriage of any kind to be had; with difficulty we 
got a man with a wheelbarrow to carry our carpet-bags to the custom- 
house first, and the hotel afterwards. It was a bright, clear night, the 


_ Stars were shining in all their splendour above, and the pavements were 
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clean beneath. Even at that hour we could not but admire the width of 
the streets, and the rows of handsome houses on either side. But every- 
thing was as still as the grave, not a footfall was to be heard in the 
streets, not a light glimmered in the windows—it was like a petrified city. 
The Swedes, I believe, like many of the Germans, keep very early hours, 
though I do not suppose they rise now at four o’clock in the morning, and 
dine at eleven or twelve, as they did in the time of their celebrated queen 
Christina, who herself kept these antediluvian hours. 

A Norwegian gentleman, who had been our fellow-traveller from 
Hamburg, though we saw nothing of him in Copenhagen, was so kind 
as to escort us to the custom-house. He seemed well known to the 
officials there, and being under his wing they did not give us the slightest 
trouble. Our kind guide then accompanied us to the best hotel, the 
Gotha Kallarr, and managed to obtain some rooms for us, but all his 
eloquence failed to procure any refreshments. No, it was too late, they 
could neither give us tea, coffee, nor anything else. Our Norwegian friend 
was obliged to leave us starving, and to hasten back to the steamer, by 
which he was going on to Christiania. 

One of our party and myself were traversing the corridors up-stairs to 
see if we could find any stray chambermaid to bring us some more cold 
water, the supply in our apartments being very limited, when we espied 
a female, carrying a tray apparently with some viands on it, ascend a back 
staircase and trip along the passage ; we followed her forthwith, and saw 
her enter a room at the extremity of the long passage, in which, on her 
throwing open the door, we perceived standing a lady and gentleman who 
had been among our fellow-passengers from Copenhagen; we further 
beheld her deposit the tray on a table, and assuredly us were bread- 
and-butter on it, if nothing else. We waited until the woman came out, 
and then waylaid her, demanding where the refreshments she had just 
brought came from. From a restaurant’s, she said. So we entreated her 
to be so charitable as bring us supper also, and in a little time she re- 
turned with some bread-and-butter and a few slices of tongue. We asked 
for tea, but were told we could get nothing but beer, if we chose to have 
that. Of course we closed with the beer, and were thankful enough to 
get it. The Swedish couches—at least those that we saw—were not ver 
commodious ; they were so narrow, and some of them with such high 


‘sides, that you felt as if you were going into your coffin when you entered 


eer’ bed; indeed, I cannot imagine how a stout person could get in 
at 

The next morning we had to rise by times, for the steamer up the 
Gotha River was to start early. We would have liked to have stayed a 
day or two to have seen Gothenburg, but should have had to have waited 
longer for the next steamer up the river, and we were anxious to get to 
Trollhattan while the weather was fine.. We were charmed with the sail 
up the Gotha River; the scenery on its banks is beautiful and full of 
variety—no sameness, no tameness there, but a succession of lovely blue 
hills, some near, some fading away in the distance, green fields, pic- 
turesque villages, pretty farm-houses in quiet nooks, and some old ruins 
to recal memories of the past. I found or fancied that there is a re- 
semblance between the Swedish Gotha and the noble Hudson River in 
the United States of America. But on the banks of the Hudson there 
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are no reminiscences of ages gone by, except those formed by the hand of 
Omnipotence ; no ruins, 


no roofless towers to tell 
Of generations now no more ; 
Phantoms, passed from this world to dwell 
Upon Oblivion’s mystic shore! 


The ruins of Bohus Castle, on the Gotha River, are very imposing. It 
was once a large and important fortress, and was considered the strongest 
in Sweden. Bohus Castle was built by Hako the Fifth of Norway in 
1308. The village at the foot of the hill on which the ruined castle stands 
was formerly a flourishing city, and was then called Gothenburg; but the 
town having been nearly destroyed during the numerous sieges the castle 
sustained, a new Gothenburg was built near the mouth of the river, and 
the old city of that name sank into insignificance. The newer Gothen- 
burg—that which is now so handsome and opulent a town—was founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1611, and was called by Gustavus the Third 
“ the most precious pearl in my royal crown.” Gustavus the Third, it 
will be remembered, was that Swedish king who was shot at a masked 
ball by a nobleman named Ankarstrém, in 1792. 

There is a fine waterfall at the pretty village of Lilla Edet, which is 
passed before the steamer enters the vo in the canal which connects the 
river above Trollhattan and the river below it. There are nine locks in 
this canal, and it takes about two hours to get through them. The forma- 
tion of the canal, the bed for which was blasted out of the solid rock, and 
the construction of the locks, give undeniable proof of the engineering 
skill and the laborious industry of the Swedes. It was a vast undertaking, 
and, although not completed until the year 1800, appears to have been 
projected more than two centuries earlier, in order to form a communica- 
tion by water between the centre of Sweden and the North Sea. The 
Swedes were always very averse to paying “the Sound dues” claimed 
by Denmark, and the Danes let them off for a time after the peace of 

narod, in 1613. But in 1637 the toll was renewed. 

‘* Gunpowder and saltpetre were especially taxed. These articles had 
hitherto been shipped at Gothenburg. In consequence of Christian’s (the 
Danish king’s) exactions, they were carried overland to the east coast, 
and the difficulties which attended this mode of transit contributed to 
bring about the grand project of the Trollhattan Canal.”* 

We were amused by a remark made to us by a Scandinavian officer of 
Engineers ; he said he could not imagine why we were going all the way 
to Trollhattan; there was nothing to interest any one except engineers 
there! This gentleman quite ignored the poor Falls, and his want of 
taste reminded me of a young American lady I met at the magnificent 
Falls of Niagara, whose only observation on them was, “ They don’t make 
so much rumpus as I expected.” 

In the afternoon we reached Trollhattan, and, after bidding adieu to 
a pleasant English acquaintance, whom we had accidentally met at the 
Royal Hotel at Copenhagen, and who had happened to take the same 
steamers as we did across the Kattegat and up the Gotha River, but who 


* Memoirs of Christina, Queen of Sweden. By Henry Woodhead. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1863. ous 
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was going on to Stockholm, we landed, and were escorted by a gentleman 
from Finland, a fellow-passenger, to the front steps of the hotel, where 
he left us to go to his own destination. But here, at the hotel, we unex- 
pectedly came to grief. We had observed crowds of people oe 
about, and a number congregated round a seemingly new church, whic 
was well situated on a hill overlooking the river; but we never dreamed 
of there being an unusual influx of persons in the village that day. Such, 
however, was the case. The new church had been that very = | conse- 
crated, and service, for the first time, performed in it. People had poured 
into Trollhittan from far and near to witness the ceremony, aud, in 
addition to this attraction, there were two grand dinners being given at 
the hotel—one to the workmen who had been engaged in building the 
church, and the other operatives; the other by the volunteers of Troll- 
hittan to some of the volunteers of Gothenburg, &c. No wonder the one 
hotel was crammed in every corner. 

We were informed that there was not a room, not a closet to give us ; 
we could not be received there. However, one of the hotel staff kindly 
sent a boy to a public-house in the village to see if we could be taken in 
there, and during his absence, which seemed very long, we stood in the 
stone entrance-hall, or lobby of the hotel, guarding our carpet-bags. I 
presume we shared the public curiosity with the new church, for people 
came down stairs, and up-stairs, and from the different banqueting- 
rooms, and from the street, to look at us, and, having stared at us, they 
moved off ; and others took their places, as if we had been a show. In 
the mean time, attendants, male and female, were rushing backwards and 
forwards with dishes full and empty, heaps of plates, and no end of bottles. 
At length the boy returned, and it was intimated to us that the tavern 
was also full! What were we to do? No steamer would touch at Troll- 
hittan that evening ; there was not a vehicle to be had to take us to some 
other place: it was an awkward dilemma, yet we could hardly help 
laughing, and we were debating whether we should have to bivouac under 
the trees, or seek our night’s quarters in the church, as travellers so fre- 
quently have to do in Iceland, when a gentleman in a volunteer’s uniform, 
who, with three or four others, had been standing near us, forming a sort 
of cordon round us, stepped forward, and, addressing us in English, ex- 
pressed his regret for our being placed in so disagreeable a position, told 
us that the village was full to overflowing, but added, if we would trust 
ourselves to him and his friends, they would try to obtain some rooms for 
us. It was better to go with them than stand helplessly in the lobby of 
that crowded inn, so we said we were much obliged, and would glady 
accept his offer. He said they had been waiting to ascertain what lan- 
guage we were speaking before offering their services. 

An elderly gentleman was introduced to me as “ the colonel”’—but 
colonel of what I did not, and do not yet know. He was very anxious 
to find accommodation for us, and equally anxious to make himself 
agreeable ; but it was a hard task for me to keep up anything like a 
conversation with him, for he spoke one word of English, two of French, 
three of German, four of Danish, and half a dozen of Swedish, all 
jumbled up together. The rest of my party followed, escorted by three 
or four younger gentlemen, and I heard a great deal of laughing and 
talking, German being the medium of communication. In vain our self- 
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constituted guardians inquired for lodgings for us; there was the same 
shake of the head, and the same answer everywhere: “ Full—quite full 
—not a room to spare.” We had now perambulated almost the whole 
village without success, when the word was given by one of our new 
friends, “To the post-office.” Thither we proceeded, and we drew up 
before a neat-looking white house of two stories high, with a garden in 
front, and a stone bench on one side of the porch. Mr. R., the gentle- 
man who had accosted us first, and another, who, like himself, had come 
from Gothenburg the previous day, held a parley with the mistress of the 
house in the doorway, the result of which was that we were invited to 
enter, and conducted up-stairs to two rooms, which we were told we could 
have. The announcement was a joyful one to us, until we saw port- 
manteaus, over-coats, and shaving materials being removed from the 
apartments, and found out that Mr. R. and his friend were giving up to 
us the rooms they had secured for themselves, and which they had 
occupied the night before. Of course we objected to turning them out 
of their quarters, but they kindly insisted on our taking their rooms. It 
certainly was a most charitable act, and towards total strangers, too ; 
but the mere fact of being strangers is a claim to the kindness of the 
hospitable Swedes, whose friendliness and frankness of manners are quite 
charming. Indeed, I hardly know how to express our deep sense of the 
kindness and attention we met with both in Sweden and Denmark. Our 
short visit to these two interesting countries will always remain like “a 
green spot” in our recollection. 

Mr. R. and two or three of his friends came back at a later hour to 
spend the evening with us, and a very pleasant evening we had. We 
found Mr. R., who is one of the literati of Gothenburg, a very well- 
informed, clever man, and we were surprised at his extensive knowledge 
of English authors and their works, whilst he was pleased even at our 
very limited acquaintance with Swedish literature. He told us that 
English books were much better liked in Sweden than French ones, 
especially the novels ; that English literature was well known, for that 
all the best works were translated into Swedish, so that those who could 
not read the originals became thus acquainted with them. The same is 
the case in Denmark. ‘East Lynne” was in progress of translation 
when we were there. We heard that several of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s novels were translated into Danish and Swedish. Translations 
(of which De Lamartine remarks, “of all ‘the books to write, the most 
difficult, in my opinion, is a translation.’”’*) are evidently more valued in 
these northern regions than in Britain, where they are very generally 
rejected and despised. 

We heard a great deal in Sweden of two poets of Finland, Runeberg 
and Topelius, who is also a novelist. Their works, which are very 
patriotic, are enthusiastically admired in Finland. I saw at Elsineur a 
volume of short poems by eniieg translated into Danish, but I had 
only time to glance through two or three of them. They gave a glow- 
ing description of the wild grandeur of the scenery in the poet’s own 
country, and were full of praises of some Finnish heroes, whose names I, 
of course, had never heard. 


* A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Three Vols. 
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We were surprised to find, that “the volunteer movement,” as it is 
called, in England, which has spread so much there and in Scotland, has 
also commenced in Sweden; whether in imitation of the English, whom 
the Swedes admire so much, or not, I cannot say. But volunteering in 
Sweden commenced about two and a half years ago, and corps have been 
forming everywhere. Gentlemen, shopkeepers, mechanics, all join in it: 
they have officers and privates, and gentlemen are often only privates. 
The uniform we saw was dark green with black braid, and caps with 
some little quiet ornament in front. There are 1000 volunteers at 
Gothenburg, and 150 at the village of Trollhattan. 

Our friend Mr. R. was obliged to return to Gothenburg the next 
morning, but he introduced us to two young gentlemen who resided in 
the neighbourhood of Trollhittan, and they brought their cousin, a 
young lady, to call on us. Accompanied by Messrs. Ossian and Leo- 
peld, and Miss Serena, a very nice girl, who spoke French, we set off to 
visit the Falls. You pass by immense piles of planks and heaps of 
sawdust before you reach the first Fall, close to which are situated large 
saw-mills, which, at first view, detract from the beauty of the Falls, 
though the eye gets accustomed to them, and their bright red roofs and 
sides ; the sawdust is so plentiful here that they cover the footpaths with 
it ; it is so thickly strewn that you walk upon a soft yet not a yielding 
surface, and your feet are effectually preserved from encountering the 
stony layer below. The sawdust-covered paths have a pretty effect, 
contrasted with the dark rocks and the green woods. 

There are seven Falls, with an enormous body of water pouring down 
them. Gulld, the first of the Falls, is divided into two by a small rocky 
island, also called Gullé, on which grow numerous fir-trees. We ob- 
served on this little island a wooden cross, evidently erected by some 
person, though that any human being should have attempted to cross 
that rapid, rushing stream amidst the dashing spray, without being cay- 
ried over the Falls, seemed an impossibility. We were told, however, 
that one very severe winter, when the surface of the river above the 
Fall was thickly frozen, a man ventured to pass over the ice; he reached 
the island, planted a wooden cross there in memorial of his daring deed, 
and returned safely to ¢erra firma. Less fortunate was the poor tailor 
of old. One of the legends of Trollhattan relates that, “Once upon a 
time, many hundred years ago, the winter was so severe that the Gull 
Fall was frozen over. People could then have gone across to the island, 
but no one dared to do so, for should the ice have broken, those who had 
ventured there would be obliged to remain always on the island. There 
lived at that time a poor tailor, who wished to marry the only daughter 
of a rich peasant. The young people loved each other, but the peasant 
was proud of his wealth, and would not have the poor tailor for his son- 
in-law. So he said to him scornfully, ‘If you will go across the ice to 
Gullé, and there sit upon the crag which overhangs the water, and make 
my daughter’s wedding-dress, you shall marry her immediately.’ The 
tailor crossed the ice, sat upon the crag, and worked away so diligently, 
that he neither saw nor heard anything that was going on around him. 
On the morning of the third day the ice was still firm, and the tailor had 
finished the dress. On the opposite bank his beloved one stood, with 
open arms, to receive him. At that moment the ice cracked and broke, 
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and the tailor was so frightened that he fell, with the finished bridal 
- dress, into the whirlpool beneath. When the maiden saw this, she 
would not live either, so she flung herself after him into the water, and 
both went over the Fall together!’ The crag where the tailor sat is 
called to this day Skraddar Klinten—“ The Tailor’s Crag.” 

Toppé, the highest of: the Falls, is the next in succession, and a very 
magnificent cataract it is. As you wander along the rocky, and, at the 
same time, woody banks of the river—for crag and tree are mingled in 
- the most picturesque manner there—you pass five other cataracts, and 
look down upon them with surprise and admiration. No sooner has the 
roar of the one cataract begun to lessen, than the thunder of another 
breaks on the ear. These Falls are a grand and imposing spectacle— 
away in the deep solitude of nature, and amidst scenery of the wildest 
beauty. Gazing on these rare and sublime works of the creation, one 
could not but exclaim, in the words of the Psalmist : 

“© Lord! how manifold are thy works: in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 

While the younger members of my party were sketching—and there is 
no end of charming sketches at Trollhattan—I, thoroughly enjoying the 
wild scene around me, sat on a wooden bench that was perched (pro- 
tectéd, however, by a wooden railing) close to the edge of the rocks just 
above the chasm, through which rushed, in gigantic billows of foam, the 
roaring waters of the cataract. From this spot, looking up the river, you 
see two Falls not far from each other, but yet so far as to permit the vio- 
lence of the turbulent stream to subside a little before becoming again 
worked into fury by the jutting rocks which form the lower of these 
two Falls. Immediately above the latter boiling cataract there is the 
sweetest, most placid little cove that can be, where the smooth water 
ripples gently against the foot of the masses of granite that form the high 
perpendicular banks of the river, or, rather, the solid wall that confines it 
on either side, and just lightly washes the trunks of the fir and pine trees 
that grow almost down to the edge of the river. The contrast between 
the quiet cove above, and the dashing, whirling, foaming cataract be- 
neath, was very striking, and reminded me of the great variations in 
human nature; so meek, so calm, so placid in some—so rough, so 
boisterous, so passionate in others. 

A little way below the last of the Falls there is a whirlpool in the river, 
and above it, on one side, towers a dark, lofty, immense mass of rock : this 
is called ‘*‘The Copper Mountain,” and is the highest of the hills that 
skirt the Gotha River at Trollhattan. There is an extraordinary-looking 
excavation of a circular form in the solid rock near one of the Falls; on 
its sides are written the names of several of the Swedish kings, and other 
distinguished visitors to these fine cataracts. There were not, however, 
such a supply of Smiths and Joneses, and similar English surnames, as 
one sees in almost all places to which travellers resort, and where names 
can be cut or-scrawled. It is all very well for great personages to leave 
their names in the remarkable places they have visited, but what is the 
use of people who are nobodies Sing so? 


And yet it may be that in future ages, 
To the then learned travellers and sages, 
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- These very stupid names that are cut in 
Wherever mam’s aspiring hands could win, 
May be as puzzling as the rock-carved language, 
Which the savans of our own day engage. 
Fancy Sam Smith, Pat Reilly, and Bob Fenn, 
Mistaken for the names of mighty men! 
Time hallows everything, and so, perhaps, 
The initials of some stupid jackanapes 
May make some half-crazed antiquarian start, 
Or thrill some fair enthusiast’s foolish heart. 
I’m looking forward, very far you see, 
To what may in the year three thousand chance to be. 


Before bidding adieu to the Falls of Trollhittan, I must give another 
legend connected with them, which, with the story of the tailor, was sent 
to us by Mr. R., of Gothenburg. It is entitled ““Ogn Alfaspreigne :” 

“So great and imposing a scene as a vast mass of water precipitating 
itself from a height of some twenty feet, and dashing down several such 
successive cataracts, fills the mind with astonishment and admiration. 
In the early period of superstition, a sight like this did not fail to foster 
ss idea of supernatural powers selecting such spots for their dwelling- 

aces. 

“Beneath the waters of the roaring cataract lived the spirits of the 
woods, sheltered by this weighty covering, which they alone could bear, 
but which no mortal power could remove. So far back as in the dark 
age of paganism, Stonirrhur’s son, the eight-armed Starkodder, had Ogn 
Alfaspreigne, of the Elfin family, for his promised bride. During the 
bridegroom’s absence in the wars the giant Hergrim stole the bride from 
her father’s house, and married her. Whether this took place with her 
consent, or whether the robber was sufficiently attractive to obtain 

ardon for the force he had used, and to gain * love, is not known ; 

owever, Ogn was happy, and did not wish her fate altered. But Stark- 
odder returned, and determined to revenge himself for the outrage he had 
sustained: A duel was arranged to take place at Trollhattan, and the 
enemies met for deadly combat, which could only be compared to the 
warring elements beneath their feet. THergrim fought for his wife; he 
fought valiantly and skilfully, but Starkodder got the upper hand, his 
four swords were wielded by four strong arms, while the other four arms, 
with their four shields, protected him from the thrusts of the adversary. 
Hergrim, however, proved to be the victor in the end, for Ogn had 
rushed after her husband to the meeting, and when she perceived what 
was the issue of the combat she pierced her own heart, and thus robbed 
Starkodder of his intended booty, by following her beloved to the abode 
of the gods, where no one could separate them.” 

Trollhattan is a meet home for superstition—-at least, that superstition 
which relates to magicians, trolls, elves, and other fancied beings. We 
were told in Sweden that the general name of the waterfalls, Trollhattan, 
means ‘the Troll’s, or Magician’s, Hat ;” but an old author* makes out 
the name to mean the Troll’s Abyss, which appears to be the more ap- 
propriate designation of the two. ow ascribe a curious origin in some 
parts of Denmark to these races, which are neither human nor divine. 


* Fairy Mythology, vol. i. 
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They say that when the Almighty hurled the fallen angels from heaven, 
most of. them went down to hell; but those who were better than the 
rest fell upon our earth, and from them sprang the Hill Folks, or Trolls, 
the Elves, and the Nisses, or farm-yard—or domestic—fairies.* There is 
an allusion to this in a Danish poem, “I Hdjen bag Skoven der Skov- 
trolden boer,” of which the following is a close translation: 


Within the hill behind the wood there does the wood-troll dwell ; 
He is a fallen angel, but on earth he only fell ; 

Two potent wills within his soul seems ever to contend, 

As if an angel and a fiend there were warring without end. 

It seems as if behind his eye there was a sea of tears, 

But not a single burning pad upon his cheek appears ; 

The weight aol a thousand hills he would not seem to feel, 

But as if turned to stone he is when he attempts to kneel. 


I do not know if in Sweden the same parentage is accorded to these 
ambiguous races. 

The time had arrived for us to leave Trollhattan, and we were told 
that the Stockholm steamer to Gothenburg, which stops at the Falls to 
take up passengers, never waited more than a few minutes, and was ex- 
pected the next morning a little after six o'clock. Just as the clocks 
were striking six we were issuing from the door of the post-office, to look 
for some boy to take our carpet-bags, when we encountered, waiting in 
the porch, our young friends Messrs. Ossian and Leopold, and another 
gentleman; they had come, early as the hour was, to accompany us to 
the boat. We found, too, that our good landlady had prepared breakfast, 
gratis, for us ; but we were so afraid of missing the steamer that we did 
not stop to avail ourselves of her kindness, more than to take a cup of 
coffee. I should have preferred a glass of socker drickh—sugar-drink—a 
very pleasant and refreshing beverage which they make in Sweden, a 
decoction of hops and sugar ; it is not at all strong, and a member of the 
Temperance Society might quaff any quantity of it without infringing 
his vows in the slightest degree. The gentlemen carried our carpet-bags 
themselves, and shortly after we reached the margin of the river Miss 
Selina joined us. The steamer did not arrive, however, until eight 
o'clock ; our Swedish friends then went on board with us, and remained 
until the boat had descended the locks, when we were obliged to say 
farewell: they to return on shore, we to proceed down the river. 

The captain of our steamer, which was named Byelfven, was a very 
pleasant, well-informed man, and full of anecdote. He spoke Englis 
fluently, but was particularly vain of his Irish brogue—an accent he had 
acquired in his boyhood, when he was some time in Ireland. He had 
been in the American navy, and had subsequently commanded merchant- 
men to all parts of the world. The steamer stopped for a quarter of an 
hour part of the way down the river, to land some goods, and the captain 
asked us to go on shore with him to see a manufactory that his uncle was 
building. It was quite a model; the workrooms were so large, lofty, 
and airy, and the houses for the operatives were such cheerful and com- 
fortable little homes. 

I never saw any fields so emerald green as the fields were here, and, 


* Reise igiennem Danmark. Af Maria Bojesen. 
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indeed, all along the margin of the Gotha River. And the air was 
enchanting—so pure and invigorating. I can best describe it by quoting 
the words of a leading French novelist, applied, however, to the climate 
of the West Indies: “ Sous ce beau ciel, en effet, la vie seule est un en- 
chantement. Il y acomme de bonheur dans l’air.”* But we had the 
most glorious weather, and they told us that so fine an autumn had not 
been known in Sweden for many years. 

Not far from this place two springs have been found of peculiarly 
healing properties, especially in cases of scrofula. The great virtue of 
the water was not known until within the last few years—not until the 
owner of the property in which the springs are situated had sold the land 
at a very low price. He wished to get it back afterwards, but the new 
proprietor refused to relinquish the springs, though he had no objection 
to let him have the land. Though the springs are quite near the banks 


* of the Gotha River—one, indeed, so near that merely a wall separates 


them—the water of the springs is perfectly salt. Two peasants are 

kept constantly bottling the water, which is imported in large quantities 

- Germany and other countries, where its wonderful effects are well 
own. 


SPRING MUSINGS, 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


Au! the spring has come again, 
With its smiles and gentle tears, 
And the blossoms wake in the leafy brake, 
As they did in other years, 
The downy fronds of fern 
Uncurl on the shaded bank, 
Where with daisies starred is the sun-flecked sward, 
And the arum leaves grow rauk. 


The chesnut palms spread wide, 
And the beech is tender green, 
And a rain of leaves on the sloping eaves 
Of the arching lime is seen. 
What reck they of the pride 
That sprang up a year ago, 
green and fair in the genial air, 
Ere the days of blight and snow? 


For the earth is still the same, 
And the spring is ever fair, 

Still the lark sings loud from the soaring cloud, 
In the broad blue dome of air, 
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As it sang so long ago, 
When life itself was spring, 

And we had no fears for the future years, 
Or the sorrow they might bring. 


Ay! death stood far aloof, 
And grief was but a name, 
And to each bright day that passed away 
A happier morrow came; 
When we wandered far and free 
By the quiet river-side, 
Ere the freshness born with the breath of morn 
In the busy day had died. 


Then our hopes were glad and high, 
And our paths with pleasures spread, 
And our dreams were bright with the golden light 
Which youth and fancy shed ; 
But like autumn’s withered leaves, 
By the wild winds borne away, 
With groan and sigh did our dreams pass by, 
And the dreamers—where are they ? 


One—the brightest and the best— 
Rests well, his journey o’er, 

The war of life, with its wearing strife, 
Cannot vex his spirit more. 

Our tears may never fall 
O’er his far-off foreign grave, 

But we weep the more that an alien shore 
Holds our gentle and our brave. 


And for those that yet remain, 
They are scattered far and wide, ' 

One bird alone, when the rest are flown, z 
Still clings to the mother’s side ; 

And though my lot be fair, 
With a baby at my knee, 

And a love as true as the world e’er knew 
To cherish and shelter me— 


Yet my heart goes wand’ring back 
In the spring-time of the year, 
Through the past’s dim haze to the dear old days ' 
That can know no spring-time here ; . f 
But we yet shall see a spring, ; 
When all tears and trials o’er, 
In union sweet shall the parted meet, 
To be sundered never more. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF ROME. 
BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


Tue reader of Church history is probably aware that, since the middle 
ages, the popes have arrogated to themselves the prerogative of creatjpg 
saints, of bestowing that holy title upon those godly and pious men, 
especially prelates of the Church, who, during their lifetime, had the 
power granted to them from Heaven of working miracles upon others, or 
who, by Divine dispensation or providence, had themselves been saved 
from imminent danger in some perilous situation of life. To give, how- 
ever, to the presumptuous act the appearance of scrupulous sanctity, fifty 
years must elapse after the death of the woninciiing prelate, during 
which period inquiries are supposed to be made into the truth of the 
alleged miracle, and, if the reports are ascertained to rest on undeniable 
facts, the ceremony of beatification is performed—z.e. the then living 
Head of the Chureh bestows on the deceased, in solemn procession, the 
title of Blessed, though it requires fifty years more before he can be 
canonised—i.e. before he can be received as saint in the canon of* the 
Church, to whom prayers are to be ritually addressed like to all other 
martyr-saints of ea:ly Christianity. 

Such a solemn and rare ceremony of beatification I had the fortune of 
witnessing on my first arrival at Rome, in 183—. It was the beatifica- 
tion of a deceased cardinal, of whose miraculous doings we shall speak 
by-and-by. In company of a friend, who had resided in the Holy City 
for some years past, I mounted a fiacre at the nearest stand, in order to 
be driven to the scene of solemnisation. We had just arrived at the 
magnificent cathedral, Santa Maria Maggiore, the first object that 
usually attracts the admiration of travellers, when my friend pointed 
with his finger to the otherwise deserted street, Santa Croce di Gerusa- 
lemme, leading to the ancient, venerable, but gloomy church that con- 
tained in its vaults the ashes of the cardinal in question. An immense 
mass of people was moving in that street, in which the numerous car- 
riages and other vehicles were wending their way with great difficulty 
through the stream of pedestrians, 

We chose to alight and mix with the crowd, whose merry faces strongly 
contrasted with the object of the solemn visit. All walked on, chatting, 
laughing, and conversing in cheerful mood, which was now and then in- 
terrupted, and brought to a serious pause, by the passing of a troop of 
monks, who, headed by a large wooden cross in front, passed by us in 
grave procession, their heads bent to the ground, hands folded over the 
breast, and mumbling some prayers. We thus continued our way amidst 
the crowd until we gradually arrived at the large square before the church, 
which forms the cross-road to several streets, and which soon became 
filled with human beings, who flocked thither from all parts of the town. 
They soon congregated in various groups, and thus lent to the whole the 
lively appearance of an annual fair rather than that of a prayer-meeting. 
Soon, however, the gay scene, like a dissolving view, changed character. 
A great number of people issued from the grand entrance of the church, 
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and halting in the centre of the square, formed a circle round some little 
object, of which we could not even catch a single glimpse. However, at 
the cry “ Miracle! Miracle !” the whole assembly, with the exception of 
a few foreigners and some natives of distinction, fell upon their knees, 
leaving thus exposed to full view the central object of miraculous attrac- 
tion. The previous levity of the masses had at once given way to a deep 
devotional feeling, which vented itself in the reiterated ejaculations, 
“ O miraculo! O benedissimo santo!” On nearing the spot, we observed 
a dirty, ragged lad of about fourteen years, who—the rumour said—had 
lost the use of his legs from early infancy, and had been for years beggin 
in the streets and staggering about by the help of crutches. Inspi with 
faith and fervent belief, he contrived to make his way close to the open 
grave of the new saint, whose protruding toes he succeeded in kissing, 
when lo! he felt himself perfectly cured, and throwing away his crutches, 
he stretched out his limbs, raised himself erect on his legs, proclaiming 
in a loud voice the miraculous occurrence. He was then quickly sur- 
rounded by a group of old women, who were shouting “‘ Ecco miraculo!” 
At the same time they somewhat supported the lad, whose weak legs 
were as yet unused to walking. He certainly moved rather unsafely, and 
with difficulty, but still he did walk. Ecstasy shone from his eyes, which 
were raised to heaven, while his ugly, distorted features wore the vulgar 
gtin of heartfelt joy. Slowly the group moved on, while the ery 
“ Miraculo!” was taken up from mouth to mouth, and responded to by 
“ Evviva il Santo!” from a thousand shrill female voices, Was it truth ? 
Was it deception? I could not decide. 

A feeling of deep devotion and religion took hold of my heart; I 
shuddered slightly, and tears tavaiaatelly bedewed my cheeks. 

“ To the Pope!” suddenly cried a hermit from the crowd, with power- 
ful voice; “to the Pope, I say, that a new flag may be added, with the 
picture of the new miracle on it of which we are all eye-witnesses.” 

* Alla Papa! alla Papa!” was now the general cry, and the whole mass 
moved slowly away. 

Availing ourselves of the momentary absence of the vast crowd, we 
entered the old dark church, Santa Croce di Gerusalemme, one of the 
seven Basilics of Rome. That gloomy cathedral, usually so deserted 
that one could plainly hear his own footsteps re-echo in treading along 
the empty nave of the spacious interior, how mightily was it now changed 
in appearance on this occasion! The pillars were covered with rich da- 
mask, tapestry, garlands, flowers, and silver fringes ; a brilliant stream of 
light was issuing from scores of wax tapers upon the high altar, while 
innumerable lamps illumined the steps leading from the back of the 
altar down to the tomb-vault beneath. The bulk of the people had 
quitted the church and joined the procession of the new miracle, while 
some of the better classes, who had remained within, allowed us room 
and opportunity to see all that was worth seeing, though our eyes were 
now chiefly turned towards the vault. Under a magnificent tombstone 
of Carrara marble, on which glittered in golden letters a long Latin 
inscription of the rank and name of the deceased, rested the tomb of 
the new saint, which was now so open as to afford an easy descent to 
the coffin below. The wooden lid had been taken off, and replaced by a 
glass cover somewhat shorter than the coffin, a circumstance that offered 
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an opportunity to the lame lad to kiss the bare toes of the deceased 
saint. The red glare of the lamps behind the devout persons who were 
kneeling round the coffin shed upon it a faint ghastly light, and lent to 
the decayed object of adoration the character of a ghost preaching and 
acting in costume. There lay, at full length, the rotten skeleton, of 
which only the head and outstretchéd hands were visible, while the rest 
of the hele was covered with rich clothes, and the head adorned with 
the cardinal hat. 

The ringing of the bells, the sacred sounds of a distant organ, the 
loud sighs of the devout, the calm whisperings of the praying, added to 
the odoriferous clouds of incense which gradually filled the vault, coii- 
spired to tune the heart to solemn reflections, here in the subterraneous 
vault of tombs, when the vanity of worldly splendour so glaringly con- 
trasted with the ashy remains of a man who had been dead for upwards 
of fifty years. Despite my notions of ¢rue religion, and the various 


nese ang practised on the minds of the Catholic multitude by soe | 
jugglery, I felt that I was at Rome, that I was surrounded by a Romis 


atmosphere, and that the very air I breathed was pregnated with a 
strange element of sacred mystification. My lips began to quiver, and 
I felt almost forced to pray. 

Early on the following morning (the real day of beatification) we took 
a stroll in the city. The streets were as yet half empty, for we had 
purposely chosen that early hour to visit undisturbedly St. Peter’s church, 
where the ceremony was to take place. On nearing the Angels-bridge, 
the streets had already assumed a more lively appearance, and we could 
plainly see that each and all were hastening to their trade or workshops 
to complete as soon as possible their work or business on hand, in order 
to be in time for dressing and witnessing the ceremony. Several women 
were already hawking about some printed accounts of the new miracle 
of the preceding day, and their cry, “Il nuovo miraculo del beatissimo 
Santo,” readily procured them many purchasers from the early risers of 
the working people, who read them aloud to assembled groups, while all 
departed- with the exclamation, “O che sia benedetto!”’ I bought one 
myself, which we perused on our way to St. Peter’s. It contained a 
pompous recital of the occurrence of the previous day (of which we were 
almost eye-witnesses), in addition to a description of the life and ex- 
traction of the lame boy—a description that certainly lent a new poetical 
gloss to the ceremony of the day. It had been ascertained, it said, on 
unquestionable authority, that the beggar lad was the last scion of an 
ancient but poor noble family, who had lost all their estates in the Nea- 
politan territory during the last commotions. The lad had in his infaney 
been thrown upon the care of an only distant relative, a poor clergyman 
at Rome, by whom he was, however, soon neglected, and finally left 
under the charge of his poor but honest nurse, who shared with him her 
— earnings, until he was big enough to provide for himself by means 
of begging. 

This fail , continued the recital, was the bitterest enemy of the car- 
dinal saint, whose goodness of heart and forgiving Christian temper were 
now most strikingly manifested by the miraculous cure he wrought on 
the very day of his beatification upon the last offspring of his foe. 

The exterior of St. Peter’s rather disappointed me. An excess of 
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architectural ornaments, such as we usually see on great private mansions, 
rather checks the impression of colossal grandeur when applied to colossal 
edifices, which require absolute simplicity to be properly appreciated. It 
is only by way of comparison, by casting a look behind the church, where 
vast mansions and even palaces appear to the eye like so many little 
cottages, that one conceives a due notion of the magnitude of that 
cathedral. The interior is certainly more impressive of its vastness, but 
also here the eye must call to aid a standard measure of comparison in 
order to have a true conception of the relative proportions. This standard 
measure is the two rows of little angels with chalices in hand, placed in 
the nave, not above a hundred steps from the entrance door. With 
every step in advance the little angel-boys grow larger and larger, until 
they assume when close to them the form of giants, and the angelic smile 
upon their lips is transformed into a monstrous grin of cannibalism. 
This lofty edifice is the triumphal arch of Christianity over Paganism, 
though it may be questioned whether it is the temple of truth and spirit 
of Him whose kingdom is not on earth. To my dazzled eye, however, 
it spoke of unparalleled magnificence and splendour, of unequalled power 
of genius and sublime conception of architecture. There twinkled, like 
so many little stars at a distance, innumerable lamps in the centre of the 
temple over the tomb of St. Peter, above which this grand masonic 
heaven—as we may call it—vaulted itself beneath the true Heaven of the 
Almighty—a monstrous splendid sepulchre of a poor fisherman and of 
Christian HUMILITY ! 

I was still more impressed with these sentiments when my eye acci- 
dentally caught a group of about two hundred persons kneeling before 
an altar at which a priest was celebrating high mass; the whole spot 
thus occupied appeared to me not unlike an ants’ nest in a large meadow, 
and I no longer doubted the truth of my friend’s assertion, that one of the 
four pillars bearing the cupola could cover the whole extent of the church 
at the Quirinal alle Quattre Fontane, which had been built after the 
model of St. Peter’s. Suddenly two large iron folding-doors, to the 
right of the principal entrance, opened themselves, inviting us, as it were, 
to enter the chapel of beatification. Though it formed but an insignifi- 
cant portion of the monstrous whole, it looked more like a large church 
than a chapel or oratory. Two large flags stood unfolded before us, and 
on which were neatly painted the two remarkable miracles wrought by 
the new saint. A guide-book which we bought at the entrance showed 
that the first represented the prelate prostrated before the image of the 
Virgin, in deep devotion, while a criminal (of the odious family of the 
lame boy) who had escaped the prison of the church, was nearing him, 
dagger in hand, and about to stab him in the back. At that moment—. 
according to the tradition—the Virgin emitted a plaintive cry, at which 
the prelate turned slowly round, and, raising himself, beheld the assassin, 
who stood before him in the murderous attitude. At the look of the 
prelate the weapon fell from his hand, and the powerful glance of the 
pious eye pierced his heart much more poignantly than could have done 
the'sharpest instrument of human fabrication The prelate, instead of 
pe om was, on thecontrary, glad to see him in that penitent condition, 
and cheerfully forgave him his contemplated murder. The tradition then 
added, that the converted criminal had thenceforth conceived such an 
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affection for the prelate, that for some time he would not leave his side, 
and passed his days in prayers and pious devotion ; but an accident havin 
removed the penitent criminal from the influential presence of the godly 
max, he relapsed in his iniquitous career, and conceived, besides, such a 
bitter hatred against his spiritual benefactor, that he murdered his own 
father, who in his turn was on the point of slaying the former. He fled, 
and was heard of nomore. The second picture was a sort of continuation 
of the first, and spoke in still stronger terms, or rather traits, of the meek 
and humane disposition of his mind, an utter stranger to worldly passions 
and vindictive feelings. 

The story went, that the prelate had once been allured to the castle of 
his aforementioned, foe under pretence of healing a young child, a grand- 
son of the former, who was dangerously ill, by blessing and praying for 
him. The prelate, only thinking of his pious mission, did not hesitate 
to enter the premises of his sworn enemy, and was at once conducted to 
the bed of sickness ; he had, however, arrived too late; the child had 
died, and he was then himself in danger of being murdered by his host, 
when he was miraculously saved by the death-blow the latter received at 
the hands of his own son. At the same moment, the emissaries of the 
pope had arrived at the castle to offer and present to the prelate the car. 
dinal’s hat. The latter stoutly refused, in Christian humility, to accept 
of the proffered high dignity, when all of a sudden the dead youth raised 
himself on his couch, and approaching the emissaries, seized the hat, and 
placed it with an angelic smile on the head of the prelate, and pointing 
to the coffin in the room, resumed his former dead position on the couch. 
Thereupon the prelate, folding his hands, said, softly: ‘‘ Thy will be 
done, O Lord, and may this body be invested with the earthly dignity ; 
the Lord has already called my soul to a heavenly dignity!” Saying 
which, he fell down and was no more. This incident was borne out by 
the testimony of several monks, in addition to several other anecdotes 
from the life of the saint, all bearing upon his pious life, meek disposi- 
tion, and powers of working miracles. I do not deny that this kind of 
fictitious -miracle, implying a moral tendency of Christian meekness and 
charity, vividly brought to my mind the Jesuitical principle: “ The end 
sanctions the means.” ‘In the mean while,” said my friend, “let us 
examine the principal object of this magnificent temple. I wonder if 
you would recognise the apostolic saint to whom it is dedicated.” We 
—. the beautiful bronze statue of St. Peter. “ What!” ex- 
claimed IJ, in astonishment, “a Jupiter bearing in his hands the keys of 
heaven instead of the thunderbolt #” “Silence !” whispered my friend ; 
‘these toes, so greatly polished by innumerable kisses from the devout, 
bear witness against your blasphemous presumption. You must know,” 
continued he, in a low voice, ‘* that Rome is still Rome, and that the Holy 
City still worships her ancient gods under different names. And now 
away,” whispered he, ‘for the multifarious ceremonies in honour of 
the new divo are about to begin, but which will only to-morrow, on the 
principal festival day, be seen in their full splendour.” 

We quitted the cool cathedral, and were again in the free air of a 
burning sky. Believers and non-believers, all dressed in their best, were 
now arriving, and among the motley group were conspicuous the beggars 


asking alms, with redoubled force and impudence, in the name of del 
beatissimo Santo. 
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TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
BY W. BRODIE. 
II. 


CAPTAIN THOMPSON’S STORY. 


THE supper to which we were called was an excellent one for a small 
town—what the Yankees term “an everlastin’ fine spread.” There were 
on the table all supposable dishes, and tea, coffee, milk, &c., in abun- 
dance, whilst the fruits were such as only hot climates can produce ; and 
the guests, you may be sure, did full justice to the fare, eating, for the 
most part, as if they had not seen meat for a fortnight. The supper 
was nearly over before I could find an opportunity of addressing either 
of my acquaintances, so busily were they engaged, and Mr. Ridley was 
sitting at the other end of the long table. So soon, however, as I per- 
ceived that I might commence a conversation without imprudence, I 
asked Captain Thompson if he had been long acquainted with Mr. 
Ridley, and if he could inform me from what part of England he came ? 

“T guess it ain’t fur short ov twinty year since I furst meet Mr. 
Ridley; and that wur in the middle by nigh ov th’ Atlantic, and I'll jist 
tell ye along o’ what I comed to see him in such a onlikely place. Wall, 
at that time I wur third officer aboard as fine a new clipper as ever 
sailed out ov Baltimore, the Pokerhontis by name. And as we was a 
loadin’ ov her to Liverpool, a bale ov goods knocked me over, and I’m 
blowed if I did not roll right down the open hatch and broke a rib. So, 
ye sees, I wurn’t able like to go about when we startid, and by consikince 
nivir happened on Mr. Ridley, who wur a passenger, till we was half 
across. But I soon seed he wur a right sort, and so I’ve proved him to 
be. Wall, along o’ whar he come from, it seems to me as I heerd sa 
he come from county. When he come here furst he hadn’t muc 
like of a fortun’; but now he is, I calkilate, jist considerable much ov a 
rich man, and well he deserves it.” 

Again we relapsed into silence, which remained unbroken until we 
were out again on the verandah, where I went up to Mr. Ridley, and in 
the course of conversation had the pleasure of finding that his family were 
near neighbours and intimate friends of my own. ‘This knowledge led 
naturally to some mutual inquiries, which occupied us till Captain 
Thompson and my old Kentuckian farmer came out from the bar, when 
we sat down to listen to the captain’s story : 

‘* As I was a saying before, I had made some two or three voyages up 
and down the Mississippie, and had reached the age of twelve by nigh, 
whan one day, as I was a walkin’ on the levée to New Orleans, I meets 
a lad named Phin Nelson, from our village, some two or three years older 
than myself, all dressed out in buttons and lace, a smokin’ ov a cigar, and 
lookin’ big enuff to have commanded Noah’s Ark, if there wur com- 
manders in them days. ‘ Blowed,’ says he, ‘is that you, Bill? May I 
be hanged if I ain’t awful happy to see ye; but what on airth air ye a 
doin’ down here ? So I jist tells him all about it. ‘Sail wi us,’ says 
he. ‘I’m a sort ov a officer, ye see, "cause my uncle he’s captain ov our 


craft, and I'll interduce ye if ye likes. Yer father knows Uncle Abel a 
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few, I guess, and I’m——’ (rappin’ out a oath as long as from here to 
Cape Cod, jist to show hisself a man), ‘if ye’d ivir find a better chance, 
if ye lived till the end ov creation, to larn the sea than this one here.” 
‘ Wall,’ says I, ‘I don’t misbelieve ye noways, but I must git clear ov the 
barge furst.’ ‘ That’s easy,’ says fies ‘but come to Uncle Abel quick, 
and let’s settle the matter at oncet.’ So down we goes to the St. Charles’s 
bar, and there, sure enuff, was Uncle Abel a chawing like mad and a 
drinkin’ ov brandy-smashes till all wur blue. So Phin, says he to 
him, says he, ‘ This here’s little Billy Thompson, Old Screw Thompson’s 
son down to home, and he’s a been a voyagin’ up and down the Missis- 
sippie them two year back or so in a barge a larnin’ of the sea make 
believe, so I have jist been and telled him to jine us, and taste a bit ov 
the rael salt.’ ‘ All right,’ says Uncle Abel, a winkin’ ov his eye half 
friendly, half wicked like; ‘ that’s it, is it? Take him aboard, he'll du, 
I reckin.’ ‘ But, sir, says I, ‘what aléng o’ the barge?’ ‘ Nivir you 
mind that, I'll squar that all right, and ye needn’t mind about yer rags ; 
Phin ‘ill find ye plenty new ’uns, so jist ye look alive, or may I be 
etarnally cimpelled to drink cold watur if I don’t mak’ee, seein’ as how 

’ve entered now on my ship.’ 

“ Wall, that looked pritty rough to me, ye may believe; but in truth 
Uncle Abel wurn’t a onkind man, not he, as I found arter ; and my father 
wur dreadful pleased when he heered on what I’d done. So I made 
eight or ten voyages in the Mary Ann, between the West Indy islands, 
and then shipped in a Atlantic goin’ schooner; and so at length I comed 
to be first officer, or captain, in time myself ov a tidyish bit ov a barque, 
and managed to scrape a few hunderd dollars togithir, whan I heered as 
how money wur considerable plenty on the Mississippie, and that they 
wanted officers thar in the river boats, and so I shipped on board the 
Andrew Jackson, which Mr. Ridley has jist been a tellin’ ye ov, and 
that wur my second voyage in her.” 

“ Excuse me, captain,” said I, “what became of the captain of that 
vessel and the passengers who landed with him? I feel somehow inte- 
rested in their fate, having heard of your miraculous escape on that 
memorable occasion.” 

“Oh! Captin Ebenezer Kettle. Wall, ye see, he and the passengers 
passed a pritty oncomfortable time ov it, I guess, for two days, but on 
the third, a ark as was a comin’ down the river spied ov ’em and took 
’em aboard, and carried ’em down till they catched a boat as took ’em up 
to whar they wanted. Captin Kettle wur a rum ’un. A New England 
man to home, and a reg’lar high-pressure Christian. I du believe his re- 
ligion wur by nigh sixty pounds to the inch, and he keeped the steam up 
by feedin’ ov it constant with best corn whisky. I aivir meet a man what 
had cut his eye-teeth more cleaner nor Captin Kettle. Leave him alone 
fur a shave. Lor bless ye, he wur so ’cute, and had sich a ily tongue, that 
if he wur standin’ alongside ov ye at the bar, he’d jist.take up your glass, 
quite conformable like, as if he took it fur his own, and drink it out, smilin’ 
kindly all the time, so that ye’d feel obliged a’most as he’d saved ye the 
trouble ov takin’ ov it yerself. Then at meetin’, wurn’t he strong! He'd 


preach agin drinkin’, and swearin’, and cheatin’, bewtiful a’most, till the 


old ladies out their hankerchers and weep’d fur joy at the heavenly crittur, 
as they called him; and then he’d come a and swear oaths enuff to 
sink the vessel, and drink whisky enuff to float her after. He wur a smart 
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man, and no mistake. To see how he raised money after that burnin’ tu 
git a new steamer,—sich a sight I nivir seed. He reg’lar preached and 
prayed the money out ov the pockets ov the folks in all the country towns 
we visited —fur he made me go along ov him fur a witness like ov the 
affair—and promised ’em sich a per cent. as I nivir heered on before. That 
man onderstood his knife, too, and many’s the man he cutted on the 
plantations where we was a loadin’. - Most times they was Irishmen, 
though, fur it’s them we uses in general to load. It comes a darned sight 
cheaper nor niggurs, seein’ as a niggur costs, p’r’aps, a thousand dollar, 
and if he dies or falls sick it’s a dead loss; but a Irishman, if he dies, wall, 
he’s dead, and there’s an end on’t, or if he falls sick, ye jist lands him 
anywheres handy, and no questions axed. But speakin’, I can’t chaw, 
and as smokin’ is often dangersome aboard ov cotton boats, I’m habited 
to chaw reg’lar, and my mouth’s stickin’ like a bird-trap, so I votes fur a 
drink, and we'll jist call fur a julep as etarnal big as creation, and as cold 
as a Connecticut man’s nose in December, when he ain’t got a cinder in 
his stummick to keep his blood warm.” - 

To Captain Thompson’s proposal we all gave a willing consent, for the 
evening was oppressively warm, only with this proviso, that we should 
each have separate glasses, which we could fill from the bowl as we were 
inclined, feeling that the plan of one common julep too often led to an 
inconvenient changing of straws in absent moments. The julep accord- 
ingly was ordered, and in a few minutes made its appearance in a bowl 
as big almost as a foot-pail. We each filled our glasses, I lighted a cigar, 
Mr. Ridley followed my example, and the Kentucky farmer consoled him- | 
self with as large a plug of tobacco as he could conveniently manage to 
stow away in his mouth. 

“ Where was I?” said Captain Thompson. ‘Oh! I remember. 
Wall, Captin Kettle had contrived tu raise barely enuff for tu buy a boat— 
not a new one, it’s true, but still a goodish craft anyways, and he engaged 
me as his first officer, seein’ as he knowed what sort ov man I wur. But, 
as I said, he had just managed to git enuff tu buy the boat, let alone a 
fittin’ ov her out, et ceterars, so that before we was ready Captin Kettle 
had had to put his name to a regiment a’most ov paper. Now bills is like 
rooks, I reckon —they comes to home to roost pritty reg’lar ; so afore we was 
quite ready to start, the notes they was a flyin’ about the captin’s head 
bye nar as the leaves ov a forist in the month of December, and sore put 
tu it we was to hurry things up. Wall, all wur gettin’ square, and we 
wanted on’y a day or so ov startin’, when one of them chaps what held a 
bill ov the captin’s thinks as how he’d put the lock in us tolebal strong, so 
he goes and he buys up one or two other notes ov the captin’s as he gived 
to chandlers and sich Tike, what had still a two months or so to run, and 
then down he comes with his own, and he says, says he, ‘ Captin, p’r’aps 
*twouldn’t be not onconvenient jist to take this note ov yourn up, ’cause 
I du need money dreadful.’ ‘ Now,’ says the captin, ‘ that’s quite on- 
possible ; ’tain’t due yet, I guess.’ ‘ No, ’tain’t,’ says he; ‘ but if ye’ll on’y 
give me a bill at sight, I’ll give ye up this one, and take a good fifty 
dollar off it beside, because then I can easy negotiate it at the bank to 
home, and whan they sends fur payment ye’ll be go’d down stream, and 
won’t have to pay til er trip’s up.’ Now our captin he misdoubted the 
man, but than he thinks ov a plant: ‘ Fur,’ thinks he, ‘if I can on’y git 
them fifty dollar down fur expenses on the voyage, ’twould parallel with 
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my plans exceedin’ neat’—’cause he hadn’t got a red cent aboard— and 
than I'll tell him,’ thinks he, ‘as I am not a goin’ till day after ti-morry, 
and I'll jist up steam, slip my cable, and off airly ti-morry mornin’.’ So 
the captin, after waitin’ a bit, like as if he wur a thinkin’, says, ‘ Guess 
T’'ll take yer offer, on’y must have them dollar discount down; and I’d jist 
trouble ye for sixty dollar.’ Now I seed as the man’s eyes twinkled, and 
I jist says to myself, says I, ‘ Yew-ain’t been born yesterday, old hoss, but 
I reckin ye'll need to look oncommon smart tu git on the blind side ov 
our captin.’ But the man he on’y bargained for giving thirty dollar down, 
and they did dispute considerable, jist as if they was in airnest. At 
length, Senet the man he giv’d fifty, and the _ he giv’d the note 
as required, and than they had a drink quite friend 

over the side, and away. 

“ So, soon as the captin seed the man wur a goin’, he calls me, and says 
he, ‘ Bill, I guess ye’d better go and hurry up them sailmakers about the 
awnin’.’ And with that he winks, and looks to the man that wur jist 
then steppin’ ashore. So I jist thinks, ‘ That’s yer game, is it? fur I 
know’d direck what he wanted—that wur to foller ov the man—and I 
answered, ‘ Wall, if ye wishes, in course I must, but I hopes ye won’t 
object to my droppin’ in on a acquaintance or two on the way.’ ‘No,’ 
says he; ¢ — don’t wait all night.’ And he looked as wicked as a young 
gal to a sleighin’ party when ye’re a upsettin’ ov her in a snow-wreath, 
fur he seed I onderstood. And I on’y said, ‘T’ll be back afore mornin’ ;’ 
and than he reg’lar chuckl’d. Wall, the man, off he goes, quite onsus- 


, and the man went 


_ pectin’, and I a follerin’ ov him, right to the jostice house, to make his 


affidavy, I calkilated. So as I knowed the jostice darter—that’s Mrs. 
Thompson now, and I du believe all along o’ that day—and I jist walks 
in too; but he goes direct to the office and I into the parlour. Now 
there wur a door fromthe one to the other, so I says to the jostice darter, 


© Suke,’ says I, ‘jist open ov that door a bit, I wants most awful to hear 


what a man in the office is a sayin’ ov to the squire ;’ and with that I 
catched and kissed her, and tell’d as how the affair affected me con- 
siderable. Now she thought, p’r’aps, the man wanted me, so she opens 
the door quite bold like, as if she think’d no one wur thar, and, ‘ Father,’ 
says she ‘Leave me quite, darter, now,”’ says he; ‘don’t ye see 
thar’s a gentleman with me.’ So with that she jist draws the door half 
to, and | hears the man a swearin’ as how he held a bill at sight ov Cap- 
tin Kettle, and as he believed the captin wur agoin’ fur tu start day arter 
next. So the jostice he sends fur the marshal, and they agrees to seize 
ov the boat nixt mornin’ at ten. And than the man explained as it 
wurn’t fur that note on’y he wished tu detain ov Captin Kettle, but that 
he holded other securities—and he showed the other notes he had buyed 
—and that he wished to keep the captin till them wur due, and then to 
seize the vessel to his own profit; and he offered to share with the jostice 
and the marshal. ‘ Wall,’ thinks I, ‘ here’sa go;’ but I nivir lets on, on’y 
I kissed Suke, and tell’d her what wur true, that I loved her right up and 
down, and so soon as I had command ov a boat as I’d marry her, and I 
begged her not to say as I’d been thar that night, which she promised. 
So I up and made tracks as fast as I wur able to Captin Kettle’s, and 
tell’d him all I’d heer’d. ‘Thank’ee,’ says he ; ‘ now I guess that squirt 
’ill be comin’ down here to see if we’re makin’ ready, so L’ll jist up to the 
hotel, and drink wi’ him at the bar till bedtime, and you get everything 
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prepared to be off ti-morry mornin’, and git a lot ov that rosin wood 
aboard to make steam quick. There’s plenty on Ephraim Smile’s yard 
‘longside the quay. Jist take what ye wants; we'll pay whan we comes 
back. And then keep the water a’most bilin’ in the bilirs wi’ charcoal 
—ye’ll find that at the same place—so as not to make smoke; besides, 
work all the cranes wi’ the donkey ingine, so any steam they see ashore 
they'll think comes from it. Du ye onderstand? ‘ Yes,’ saysI. ‘ Mind,’ 
says he, ‘ ye don’t let any ov the men go ashore on no account.’ 

‘* Wall, about one in the mornin’ he comes back aboard, and, says he, 
‘Bill,’ says he, ‘it’s a Heaven’s marcy as I have a pritty strong head, fur 
that skunk did all he could to git me drunk ; but it ain’t in him to du 
that, nohows. Now, I’ll jist lie down fur an hour or so, but don’t you 
git up steam till ye see if he don’t come down quiet-like to see if we 
ain’t gittin’ ready, for he misdoubts us, I du believe, from what I re- 
marked ; and, say, is all the tackles loose ?? ‘ There ain’t a cable,’ says 
I, ‘ except the hawser from her bows, as ain’t cast off, on’y hanging make- 
believe fast.’ ‘I du wish,’ says he, ‘ we was on’y out in the middle of the 
stream, instead ov here alongside the quay,’ says he ; and with that he 
turned to sleep. I than went on the upper deck, into my Zevxas, and, 
openin’ the window, watched, and there, sure enuff, war the man; and 
he looked all round, and he comed close to the boat, and at last he looks 
in; so then I comed down quiet like, as if it war my watch. ‘ Whan 
air ye agoin’ to start, cause I wants a passage?” says he. ‘ Day arter 
ti-morry,’ says I. ‘ But this is a onreasonable hour to come fur to ask,’ 
says I. ‘Sure,’ says he, ‘I seed the steam, and I thinks they'll be off 
without me, so I'll jist down and see.’ ‘That’s our donkey,’ says I, 
‘which we needs ti-morry mornin’ airly.” ‘ What on airth?’ says he. 
‘ The donkey ingine,’ says I, ‘ to work the cranes ; and we’re a gettin’ up 
the steam fur it easy, to save fuel.’ ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘ good night;’ and away 
he go’d. ‘ Now,’ thinks I, ‘is the time fur high pressure;’ so I got the 
steam up pritty considerable, and, in an hour or so, I down to the captin, 
and, ‘ Captin,’ says I, ‘steam’s up; let’s be off.’ ‘ All right,’ says he. 
‘ You jump ashore, and let go that hawser; bit take an axe to cut it if 
it hangs, ’cause, p’r’aps, they may have heer’d the steam, and be comin’ 
down to put in execution; and we mustn’t wait a moment, noways.’ 
And, sure enuff, thar warn’t any time to spare: there was the jostice and 
marshal constables, and the man himself, not twinty or thirty paces 
off. Now at fust I didn’t raelly know what to du, but I sees a rope 
lying along the quay, both ends in the boat, and the middle hangin’ 
make-believe fixed to a post jist behind ’em. So I sings out to the men 
to pull at both ends and run away with it, which, in course, they did; so 
the rope bein’ drawed along, catched ov the marshal fust, and throw’d 
him right down on his back along wi’ the jostice and most ov the rest; 
and pritty considerable hard they fell, I can assure ye, so that it was a 
minute or so afore they com’d right tu themselves. In the mean time, 
I’d cutted the hawser, and the vessel, bein’ held on on’y by a slight rope 
_ at the starn, slew’d round to the stream, and, afore the marshal and hi 
men could git into boats, we was steamin’ away by nigh full speed. 

“That bisniss caused me a good deal ov trouble, as I'll tell ye; but 
wait till I’ve had a pull at the julep fust. 

“Wall, after we had started, we wasn’t over well purvided with stores 
or fuel, and the captin he wanted to hurry on as fast as he could, ’cause he 
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knowed asif he didn’t make a good v’yage this trip it wur all up wi’ him; 
and the men most parts wur ov the same ipinion, seein’ as how the captin 
hadn’t nothin’ to give ’em at startin’ ’ceptin’ promises, and they knowed 
them promises depended intirely along ov the trip; but they wur very 
confident, notwithstandin’, fur Captin Kettle wur, as everybody agreed, 
a first-rater to work a boat. So on we goes till we comes to a large wood 

ile, lyin’, as it wur, exceedin’ handy tu our men, and I says to Captin 
Kettle, ‘Captin Kettle,’ says I, ‘that pile thar don’t seem to belong to 
nobody, ’cause thar ain’t nobody nar it ; supposin’ we loads it in.’ ‘ Bill,’ 
says the captin, ‘I don’t onderstand ye, and I must lie down, cause I’m 
reg’lar tired, and you can du jist as ye likes about the but, bein’, conse- 
quently, prec fur the time.’ Now, that wur an allowance like, so 
whanever the captin he’d agone to his cabin, I jist give orders tu stop the 
boat, and to go in to the shore and load that wood. Which we accordin’ 
did, not leavin’ ov a shavin’ a’most. Besides, I see some three good fat 
bullocks a pasturin’ close by; but they was loose, ’cause they couldn’t git 
away alon’ ov the swamp on one side, and a rail-fence ov the other ; and 
I thinks, wall, the wood must be paid for some day arter, ’cause a steamer 
must pay, else she’d git nothin’ another trip, so I don’t see as the bullocks 
mightn’t jist go in the same bill; and we has a few dollars to buy salt 
somewheres down the river to pickle ov em for ship’s use, and we ain’t 
got too much stores aboard—not meat enuff for two days, I du believe— 
and so here goes. And I took them bullocks. Wall, that wur a sort ov 
a lucky day, fur, as we was a steamin’ on quite conformable in the night, 
I sees a fire a burnin’ on the bank, and I know’d direck as that meant 
freight, so I jist run in, and I hollers out to inquire if it wur cargo to 
ship. ‘In course we has,’ was the answer. ‘But air yew the new com- 
pany’s ship, and is yer Captin Dailin’?’ ‘Sartain,’ says I; ‘ our captin’s 
adarlin’.’ ‘ All right,’ says they. Now, our captin was a standin’ close 
by me, and he says, ‘ Bill, take care what ye’re adoin’ on.’ ‘Let me 
dee fur that, captin,’ says I. ‘I shude like to see the captin, and have 
a word ov hjm,’ says the stranger what I had a spoken afore from the 
bank. ‘All right,’ says ‘I; ‘on’y the captin,’ says I, ‘is down right 
sick in his cabin wi’ a inflammation ov his eyes, and he can’t abear 
aseein’ ov the light, nor scarce speak,’ ‘Oh!’ says the stranger; ‘I am 
etarnal sorry. Anyways, I'll jist pay my compliments to him.’ By that 
time we’d run right onder the shore, so I says to the captin, ‘Into yer 
cabin direck, says 1; and so he done. Wall, the stranger he come 
aboard, and he tell’d me as how he wur the overseer to that plantashun, 
and that the boss, he wur somewheres down the river awaitin’ fur the 
boat, and that he’d a tell’d him to load the cotton aboard ov the new com- 
pany’s steamer, but as he didn’t know the name ov the steamer, though he 
remembered as the ‘ captain wur a Darlin.’ ‘ And so our captin is,’ says I. 
‘ Wall,’ says he, ‘it’s all right, on’y.I can’t tell ye whar the cotton’s con- 
signed to, neether, ’cause I don’t know; but the boss ’Il tell ye hisself when 
e sees him.’ ‘ That he will,’ thinks I, ‘if he finds us ; but this bisniss as 
’m ingaged in is tolable close shavin’ ov the Jaw, Bill Thompson,’ thinks 
I; ‘ but nivir mind, nothin’ risk, nothin’ win.’ And jist at that moment it 
comes into my head as p’r’aps this mightn’t be a bad place to git some 
stores, as we was so bad off, and the overseer so friendly like. -So I says, 
‘Sir,’says I, ‘Idon’t know yer name.’ ‘ Oh, in course my name’s Fernander 
Cutts,’ says he., ‘ Wall, Mr. Cutts, p’r’aps ye wouldn’t mind givin’ us 
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some corn-meal, and some pitaties, and sweet yams, and vegetables, and 
three or four sheep, and a ioe ov butter, wi’ eggs and sich like, as part 
payment ov yer freight, jist tu account like, because up the way thin 
wur so almighty dear, as I started most onprovided, and I can’t a troub 
the captin now, and him ill, to git at the money, fur our purser is a 
waitin’ fur us down to Memphis.’ ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ that tallys exack 
with what I thinked, fur our boss he sended up last week to a small 
plantashun he has some fifty mile from here, and ordered a pile ov wood 
and three bullocks to be left to meet ye thar; but the man as go’d up 
tu attend tu that got inter a quarrel like wi’ a neighbour that cutted him 
considerable wi’ his bowie, and he’s a lyin’ mortal sick now to home, so 
I’m afear’d ye didn’t find it all agreeable.’ ‘ Yes we did, though,’ says 
I, ‘and the bullocks is aboard, and prime onés they is, too, and ye can 
see em now if ye likes. Wall, I’m awful glad ov that,’ says he, ‘cause 
our boss give sich partiklar orders, and 1’m thinkin’ somehow he’s got a 
share in them boats.’ ‘Sartin,’ says I. ‘ Du tell,’ says he; ‘ wall, it ts 
best so ; fur poor Jim, and him cutted like that, would ha’ got into awful 
trouble if it a hadn’t a been done. Now, then, come ashore wi’ me, and 
jist tell what ye wants, and it ‘Il be sent aboard direck, cause we have a 
store close down to here, and I'll send some ov them niggurs right away 
tu git the sheep.’ ‘ P’r’aps you wouldn’t mind givin’ us some salt, too, 
says I, ‘ Ain’t ye got no ice tu keep yer meat? says he. ‘Plenty,’ says 
I, ‘only the men likes it salted best.’ We hadn’t a pound of ice in t 

boat. ‘May I be etarnally chawed up,’ says he, ‘if I onderstand a man 
likin’ ov salt meat; only the niggurs likes it I don’t denies, so maybe the 
men in them boats larns ov it a seein’ ov them a eatin’ allays ov salted 

rivisions.’ ‘Can't say,’ says I; ‘ only ’tis so, I knows.’ 

“ Wall, ashore I goes, and a noble stock of privisions we laid in, and 
Mr. Cutts he giv’d me a lot ov commissions fur him to New Orleans, 
and paid me the trouble half out ov hand wi’ a small barrel ov best corn 
whisky and four pounds ov best chawin’ tobacky; and then he axed to 
see the captin jist tu pay his respects, cause, he said, he thinked from 
the name as he knowed him pritty considerable well. ‘ Wait a bit,’ says 
I, ‘and I'll jist go and tell the captin ye’re a comin’.’ So, off I goes tu 
the captin, and I tells him to keep his head half onder the blankets, and 
tu speak from below them, and to say for Heaven’s sake not tu bring a 
light nar, along ov his eyes. ‘ All right,’ says the captin, ‘ on’y du, for 
marcy’s sake, git away frum this place quick, as I’m in a mortal fear, 
and [ du wish to git out ov this etarnal bunk ;’ fur it wur now jist the 
beginnin’ ov mornin’, on’y I’d made Mr. Cutts so considerable tight as 
I wur sure I could easy draw the wool over his eyes, and J didn’t care. 
‘Cum, Mr. Cutts,’ says I, ‘ but don’t speak above yer breath, and don’t 
wait a minnit with the captin, he’s rael downright bad to-day, I du 
declar.’ Wi’ that he jist goes to the cabin door, and says, ‘ Captin,’ says 
he, ‘I’m right sorry ye’re sick, but I hope ye’ll be better soon ; aud how’s 
all yer family to home ?” ‘Oh,’ groaned the captin, ‘I’m mortal sick, 
and I’m afeard I shan’t nivir be better.’ ‘ Don’t be down-mouthed,’ says 
Mr. Cutts; and he would, p’r’aps, ha’ said a lot more, on’y I pulled him 
gently away, saying the captin most be keep’d quiet. So down we goes 
to the cabin and took a partin’ drink. Then Mr. Cutts left us, and awa 
we steamed, considerable pleased to have got plenty ov stores, on’y 
didn’t quite see my way out ov the whole affair.” 
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SIR PERTINAX MACSYCOPHANT: 
. TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By MonxsnHoop. 


Onty with one aspect of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant’s composite cha- 
racter, typically considered, are we at present concerned ; and that is, his 
ow enforced maxim, and studiously cherished propensity, to keep 

wing. 

To keep bowing is the obsequious knight’s Whole Duty of Man. It 
is his entire Philosophy of Life. He is that Philosophy teaching by 
Experience. He is Auld Pheelosophorum improving doctrine by practice. 

Thus he initiates his son into the secret of “his success as the Man of 
the World : “ Why ye see, sir, I ha’e acquired a noble fortune, a princely 
fortune, and hoow do ye think I ha’e raised it?” The young gentleman 
civilly replies, “ Doubtless, sir, by your abilities.” ‘‘ Dootless, sir, ye are 
a blockhead,” is the knight’s disdainful retort :—* nae, sir, I'll tell ye 
hoow I raised it, sir; I raised it by boowing; by boowing, sir; I never 
in my life could stand straight i’ the presence o’ a great mon ; but always 
boowed, and boowed, and boowed, as it were by instinct.” How does he 
mean by instinct? ‘ Why, sir, I mean by—by—by instinct of interest, 
sir, which is the universal instinct of mankind, sir: it is wonderful to 
think what a cordial, what an amicable, nay, what an infallible influence, 
boowing has upon the pride and vanity of human nature.” We cannot 
follow Sir Pertinax in detail through the review of his rise and progress. 
Suffice it to advance him a good smart place in the ‘Treasury, and a seat 
in Parliament, and at that stage resume his personal narrative. “ Sir, I 
boowed, and watched, and attended, and dangled upo’ the then great 
mon, till I got intill the vary bowels of his confidence—hah! got my 
snack of the clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery-tickets, and 
a’ the poleetical bonuses; till at length, sir, I became a much wealthier 
mon than one half of the golden calves I had been so long a boowing to. 
And was na that boowing to some purpose, sir, ha?” It was, indeed, 
sir, Egerton replies. And Sir Pertinax pertinaciously rejoins, “ But are 
ye convinced of the gude effects, and of the uteelity of boowing?” 

gerton professes himself to be convinced thoroughly, sir, thoroughly. 
“ Sir, it is infallible,”* is MacSycophant’s ultimatum. Keep boowing, 
and you carry all before you. Stoop to conquer, and conquer you must, 
if only you —_ low enough, and long enough at a time. Bow per- 
— to right and left, and prosper you must, if only you keep on 
wing. 

Sir Pertinax really practised what he preached, and was noway like 
that “inexplicable cousin’? of incomparable Elia’s, Bridget’s brother 
James, of whom that prince of essayists so pleasantly bears record, “ He 
has been preaching up to me, all my life, the doctrine of bowing to the 
great—the necessity of forms, and manner, to a man’s getting on in the 


* The Man of the World, Act III. Se. 1. 
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world. He himself never aims at either, that I can discover,—and has a 
spirit that would stand upright in the presence of the Cham of Tartary.”* 

The inexplicable cousin, inexplicably inconsistent, belying precept by 
practice, would not have emulated the “slender courtsie” even of Ar- 
gantes, let alone the bending lowliness of Aletes : 


A slender courtsie made Argantes bold, 
So as one prince salute another would. 
Aletes laid his right hand on his heart, 
Bent down his head, and cast his eyes full low; 
And rev’rence made with courtly grace and art, 
For all that humble lore to him was know,t 


and by him was assiduously practised. 

Benjamin Franklin, in his seventy-ninth year, wrote from Passy to 
Dr. Mather of Boston, who was in his seventy-eighth, and mentioned a 
visit he had paid in 1724 to the doctor’s father, who, on Ben’s taking 
leave, showed him a shorter way out of the house, through a narrow pas- 
sage, which was crossed by a beam overhead. ‘ Stoop! stoop!’ cried 
the old man, as Ben neared the beam. “I did not understand him,” 
writes Franklin, “till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a 
man who never missed any occasion of giving instruction ; and upon this 
he said to me—‘ You are young, and have the world before you; stoop 
as you go through it, al you will miss many hard thumps.’ This 
advice, thus beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me; and I 
often think of it when I see pride mertified, and misfortunes brought 
upon people by their carrying their heads too high.” 

Franklin’s philosophy of life has its resemblance, always with a differ- 
ence, to that of Sir Serta, as a type of the Scots stigmatised by 
Churchill, who “ by low supple arts successful grown,” only “ fawn more 
surely to devour;”§—and to whom may be applied the same satirist’s de- 
scription of a prosperous adventurer— 


Brought up to London, from the plough 
And pulpit, how to make a bow 

He tried to learn; he grew polite, - 

And was the great man’s parasite. || 


Macaulay virtually makes a MacSycophant of Lord Bacon himself, 
for whom, he says, wealth, precedence, titles, patronage, the mace, the 
seals, the coronet, large houses, fair gardens, rich manors, massy services 
of plate, gay hangings, curious cabinets, had as great attractions as for 
any of the courtiers who dropped on their knees in the dirt when Eliza- 
beth passed by, and then hastened home to write to the King of Scots 
that her Grace seemed to be breaking fast. “ For these objects he had 
stooped to everything and endured everything. For these he had sued 
in the humblest manner, and, when unjustly and ungraciously repulsed, 
had thanked those who had repulsed him, and had begun to sue again.” 
Indeed, Macaulay brackets Bacon with Waller, in so far as another noble 
historian ascribes to that supple poet “ an insinuation and servile flattery 


* Essays of Elia: My Relations. t Tasso, by Fairfax, book ii. st. 60, 61. 
} Franklin to Dr. Mather, May 12, 1784. § Prophecy of Famine. 
| The Duellist. 4 Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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to the height the warmest and most imperious nature could be contented 
with.” 
Ingeniously the author of ‘‘ Hudibras” discusses the art of bowing, 
in one of his fragmentary pensées poétiques : 
Those, that go up hill, use to bow 
Their bodies forward, and stoop low, 
To poise themselves, and sometimes creep, 
When th’ way is difficult and steep : 
So those at court that do address 
By low, ignoble offices, 
Can stoop to anything that’s base, 
To wriggle into trust and grace, 
Are like to rise to greatness sooner 
Than those that go by worth and honour. 
Take, again, Doctor Wolcot’s philosophy of bowing: 
Bows are a bit of bienséance 
Much practised too in that same France ; 
Yet called by Quakers, children of inanity ; 
But as they pay their court to people’s vanity, 


Like rolling-pins they smooth where’er they go 
The souls and faces of mankind like dough.f 


The doctor’s lecture to his son in Fielding’s “ Amelia” is a pendent to 
that of MacSycophant to Egerton in Macklin’s play. ‘“ Tom,” says he, 
** how can you be such a fool, to undo by your perverseness all that I have 
been doing? Why will you not learn to study mankind with the atten- 
tion which I have employed to that purpose? . . . How do you expect to 
rise in the church, if you cannot temporise, and give in to the opinion of 
your superiors?” Tom don’t know what is meant by his superiors. 
“ Tom,” cries the old gentleman, “till thou gettest the better of thy con- 
ceit, I shall never have any hopes of thee. If thou art wise, thou wilt 
think every man thy superior, of whom thou canst get anything ; at least, 
thou wilt persuade him that thou thinkest so, and that is sufficient. Tom, 
Tom, thou hast no policy in thee.” 

_ There is an old Septch proverb which rules that ‘it’s aye guid to be — 
ceevil, as the auld wife said when she deckit to the deevil.” 

Mrs. Gore’s Jonathan Wilson is the younger son of a younger brother, 
who, after examining, with a curious eye, the turnpike roads which lead 
to the Temple of Fortune, such as industry, talent, and so forth, has de- 
cided upon the by-path of Plausibility ; and as coachmen diminish the 
steepness of a hill by a zig-zag course, he insinuates himself up the steep 
ascent by a serpentine career, bowing and smiling on either side, as the 
sinuosities of his pathway seem to justify.|| 

Something in the style and spirit of Crabbe’s attorney Swallow, that 
able practitioner in the art of louting low to those he meant to fleece — 

He kindly took them by the band, then bow’d 
Politely low, and thus his love avow’d— 
(For he’d a way that many judg’d polite, 
A cunning dog—he’d fawn before he’d bite).4] 


* Clarendon. + Butler, Miscellaneous ‘Thoughts. 
Peter Pindar, Bienséance. § Amelia, book ix. ch. x. 
Plausible People. { The Borough, letter vi. 
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The same caustic poet’s Squire Thomas, who flatters his rich disdain- 
ful aunt, not to the top of her bent, but all against the grain, is another 
phase of cognate character: 

Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 
He bore, nor found his grov’ling spirit tried ; 
Nay, when she wish’d his parents to traduce, 
Fawning he smiled, and justice call’d the abuse ; 
pi bow | taught you nothing,—are you not, at best,” 
Said the proud Dame, “a trifler, and a jest ? 
Confess you are a fool !”—he bow’d, and he confess’d.* 


Uriah Heep may be classed with cringing MacSycophants of the 
venomous breed. So may Freytag’s Veitel Itzig, “ writhing and grinning 
in his ludicrous endeavours to be polite”—and though “ there was some- 
thing that sounded like scorn in the humble tone assumed by Veitel, and 
the baron felt in his heart the seriousness of his position,” yet “ Veitel 
went bowing and backing to the door like a crab,”*t+—or say like Hood’s 


Sir Jacob, who 
—thought he bow’d like a Guelph, 
And therefore bow’d to imp and elf, 
And would gladly have made a bow to himself, 
Had such a bow been feasible.t 


Among Mr. Thackeray’s Club Snobs we have a glimpse of old Fawney 
stealing round the rooms, with glassy, meaningless eyes, and an endless 
greasy simper—he fawns on everybody he meets, and shakes hands with 

ou, and blesses you, and you know him to be a quack and a rogue, and 

e knows you know it, but ‘he wriggles on his way, and leaves a track 
of slimy flattery after him wherever he goes.” We are warned of our 
ignorance of what is working under that leering tranquil mask: we have 
only the dim instinctive repulsion that warns us we are in the presence of 
a knave—beyond which fact all Fawney’s soul is a secret to us.§¢ But 
he keeps bowing ; and that cannot, nor it will not come to good. 

With the Uriah Heeps and Veitel Itzigs may be reckoned the scoundrel 
serivener in Scott’s “ Nigel,” who, if he does not exactly keep rte 
does as bad, or worse, in a Pertinaciously Sycophantish spirit. “ Accord- 
ing to his sense of reverence and propriety, he kept his body bent and 
parallel to the horizon from the moment that he came in sight of the 
company.” George Heriot bids him “ Look up, man, and see us in the 
face as an honest man should, instead of bearing thy noddle charged 
against us thus, like a battering-ram.” The scrivener does look up ac- 
cordingly, with the action of an automaton which suddenly obeys the im- 
pulse of a pressed spring.|| But his chronic tendency is, to depress his 
skull, and to go slouching on his dark and perilous way. 

To such a grovelling reptile—reptile in nature as well as mien—may 


* Crabbe’s Tales, No. XII. Squire Thomas. 
Sollen und Haben, von Gustav Freytag, II. c. iv. 
*} The Golden Legend of Miss Kilmansegg. 
ow characteristic it is of Hood, as well as of Sir Jacob, that, some scores of 
stanzas later, when Sir Jacob has to die, his poet should record the fact in the old 
figurative style, by saying that 
—“ the bowing Sir Jacob had bow’d his head 
To Death—with his usual urbanity.” 
§ Book of Snobs, ch. xxxix. || Fortunes of Nigel, ch. x. 
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be applied a couplet of Glorious John’s, designed in reality for quite an- 
other guess sort of man: 


To every face he cringes while he speaks, 
And when the back is turned the head he breaks.* 

Launcelot Langstaff, Esq., in his Whim-whams and Opinions, lays 
stress on the advice so often given by what he calls the illustrious tenants 
of the theatrical sky-parlour, to the gentlemen (in plush) who are charged 
with the “ nice conduct” of chairs and tables—“ Make a bow, Johnny— 
Johnny, make a bow.”+ It is highly amusing, he elsewhere observes, to 
watch the gradation of a family aspiring to style, and the devious wind- 
ings they pursue in order to attain it. ‘“ While beating up against wind 
and tide, they are the most complaisant beings in the world; they keep 
‘booing and booing,’ as M‘Sycophant says, until you would suppose them 
incapable of standing upright.”’t 

Observe a Great Unknown in Little Pedlington—how he honours 
every one he meets with a very low bow—lifting his hat, at arm’s length, 
from his head, and stooping so as almost to sweep the ground with it. 
‘“‘ His hat was never out of his hand, and no sooner on his head than off 
again.” For a time he disappears. But anon he turns up again, “ bow- 
ing and bowing and bowing, as before.” The author inquires of his Ped- 
lingtonian friend who that is. ‘ That, my dear sir, is our celebrated 
Hoppy.’’ With becoming reverence Mr. Poole looks after this cele- 
brated personage till he has “bowed himself out of sight.”’§ A man 
surely born to greatness, or at least qualified to achieve greatness, if there 
be truth in the MacSycophant philosophy, or in that propounded to Mr. 
Sala by a distinguished Professor of Natural History attached to the 
University of Moscow—who very gravely remarked, that his brother 
‘Waldemar made the best bow of any boyard in the government of Sim- 
bersk, and added: “ Ce gargon la fera son chemin ;”—and indeed that 
is a country where, on Mr. Sala’s showing, by dint of continuous and 
assiduous bowing, you may make surprising way in fortune and dignity. 
* If you will bow low enough you may be sure to rise high in the Tchinn ; 
and if you don’t mind grovelling a little on your stomach, and swallow- 
ing a little dust, there is no knowing to what imperial employment you 
may aspire. I think that Alexis has a secret admiration’and envy of 
Genghis Khan, owing to the profoundly graceful bows that Tartar 
chieftain is so frequently making.”|| In another chapter this author styles 
the Russians the greatest hat-lifters in the world, and tells how the 
humblest moujik, meeting another as humble as he, takes off his hat and 
bows low. “If very drunk, he not only takes off his hat and bows lower, 
but positively refuses to be covered till the interview be terminated, and 
continues bowing and bowing like the Chinese ombolas we used to see 
on mantelpieces.” Or like Sir Pertinax himself. Or like Theodore 

* Dryden, An Essay on Satire. 

{ Washington Irving’s Salmagundi, No. II. t Ibid., No. VIII. 

§ Little Pedlington, ch. vii. 

|| “I don’t mind low bows. Perhaps if I knew an English duke I should be in- 
clined to make him very low bows myself—at all events, 1 have compatriots who 
would; but it is inexpressibly painful and disgusting to a western traveller in 
Russia, when he happens to be on a visit at a gentleman’s country-house, to see 
stalwart bearded men positively falling down and worshipping some scrubby 


young seigneur.”—A Journey Due North, ch. xi. 
Ibid., ch, xv. 
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Hook at Hatfield House—where he perplexed Lady Salisbury by a suc- 
cession of bows made without any apparent object during the whole course 
of dinner ; and when her ladyship ventured, at last, to ask an explanation 
of behaviour so eccentric, “The fact is,” replied Hook, “I have been 
accustomed all my life to those social recognitions at table which are now 
interdicted by fashion; and, as I can’t quite get out of the habit, I 
usually ‘take wine’ with the epergne and bow to the flowers.”* Or like 
the young American lady commemorated by Miss Martineau, at a large 
evening party at Cincinnati, who kept her eyes earnestly fixed on the 
guests as they entered, “bowing unconsciously in sympathy with ever 
gentleman who bowed, and curtseying with every lady who curtseye 
She must have been well practised in salutation before the evening was 
over, for the party was a large one.” Or like the two ancient clerks in 
Tellson’s bank, who were always seen by the public in the act of bowing, 
and were popularly believed, when they had bowed a customer out, still 
to keep on bowing in the empty office until they bowed another customer 
in.$ Or like Mr, Perch the messenger of the house of Dombey and Son, 
who “coming in on tiptoe, bent his body at every step as if it were the 
delight of his life to bow.”§ One can see, and hear, the man, as he 
glides in, 
—hends low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With ’bated breath and whispering recy ito 


delivers his message. To think that a creature thus elastically back- 
boned, should be of the same flesh and blood with a Caius Marcius, from 
whom it is so hard to extort the slightest approximation toa bow! How 
scornfully that antique Roman, though a candidate for ae favour, 
repudiates the indispensable formula of bending and bowing to the 
electors : 
—and my arm’d knees, 

Who bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms !—I will not do’t : 

Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 

And by my body’s action, teach my mind 

A most inherent baseness.{ 


True, Aufidius has in after days a tale to tell of him as one who, 
having an end in view, 
—to this end 
He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free : 


but a Volscian thereupon interposes with 


Sir, his stoutness, 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping**— 
an interposition cut short by Tullus, who is not disposed to hear others 
dilate on stooping to conquer. 
After quoting, with due emphasis of admiration, a celebrated passage 


* Life of Theodore Hook, ch. xiii. 

t Miss Martineau’s Retrospect of American Travel. 

t A Tale of Two Cities, book ii. ch. xii. § Dombey and Son, ch. xxii. 
|| Merchant of Venice, Act I. Se. 3. 

§ Coriolanus, Act III. Sc. 2. ** Tbid., Act V. Se. 5. 
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from Novalis, about the reverence due to man as a Revelation in the 
Flesh—the body of man being a Temple—and thus “ we touch Heaven, 
when we lay hands on a human cme Ppa = Teufelsdréckh charac- 
teristically adds, that, on this ground, he would fain go farther than most 
do ; and that whereas the English Johnson only bowed to every Clergy- 
man, or man with a shovel hat, he, Diogenes of Weissnichtwo, would 
bow to every man with any sort of hat, or with no hat whatever ;—for is 
not every man, on the mystic transcendentalist’s showing, a Temple; 
the visible Manifestation and Impersonation of the Divinity ?—Yet to 
carry out this principle consistently, would be to keep bowing with a ven- 

ance. And indeed, on second thoughts, Teufelsdréckh recognises the 
impracticable tendency of any such doctrine, and owns, with an alas, that 
“such indiscriminate bowing serves not. For,” he continues, “ there is 
@ Devil dwells in man, as well as a Divinity; and too often the bow is 
but pocketed by the former. It would go to the pocket of Vanity 
(which is your clearest phasis of the Devil, in these times) ; therefore 
must we withHold it.”* 


THE GRAVEDIGGER. 
BY BERNHARD WAGENSEIL. 


I watcuen thee, maiden, and well I knew 
The day and the hour of thy death-sleep : 
And, months ago—for something to do— 
I dug thy grave and I piled the 9 4 
Of earth, to await the departed. 


I watched thee well from my old oak pew, 
In that church as chill as a dungeon-keep ; 
- And I laughed to myself when the hectic flew 
To thy cheek, and thy cough was both dry and deep ; 
And reckoned thee with the departed. 


Close under the blackest of trees that grew 
Since the fall of man, I have laid thee asleep ; 
In a grave the drier for not being new, 
In a bed-chamber sunless and stairless and steep, 
. As suitable for the departed. 


No rest for the dead near the roots of that yew, 
For, wrenching the coffin-lid off, they creep 
To the very bottom, and twining through, 
—Like hands endeavouring to rouse them from sleep— 
They thrust thereout the departed. 


O maiden, who art no longer, adieu. 
Let mourners rave and survivors weep ; 
This the worms and I agree to be true, 


That the greatest blessing the young can rea 
Is slumber with the dquind. 
Reykjavik, May 1, 1862. 


* Sartor Resartus, book iii. ch. vi. 
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MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. 
Part IX, 
1. 


DEATHS AND MARRIAGES. 


Ten long months had now elapsed since Sir John Stanmore had fol- 
lowed the remains of the unfortunate Emily to their humble grave. All 
that he could devise to show his respect for her memory had been accom- 
plished. The house in which she had died had been purchased; a splendid 
monument, adorning her distant burial-place, set forth to the indifferent 
reader her exemplary virtues, and the inconsolable grief of her bereaved 
husband ; and a rich living had been offered to the venerable clergyman 
whose kindness had soothed her dying hours. 

What more could Sir John do? Emily was now happy in heaven, and 
there was no use in Ais burying himself alive on earth. Sir John told 
himself, and with truth, that he had duties to the living to perform, which 
his regret for the dead should not make him neglect. For his children’s 
sake, he must sacrifice his own feelings and return to the world, but he 
would never marry again ; on that he was resolved. Sir John deceived 
himself, as many do. Had he felt at all averse to mingling again in the 
pleasurable business of society, he was of that selfish temper that no con- 
sideration of advantage to his children would have induced him to forego 
the indulgence of his own whims ; but he was tired of the monotony of 
his life, and gladly seized so good an excuse for no longer performing the 
part of the melancholy recluse. 

Once more in town, he could not remain blind to the amiable assiduities 
of several fair friends, who sought by their delicate kindness to win him 
from his own sad thoughts. The interesting widower felt not a little 
pleased with his new position, and could not be so ungrateful as to re- 
pulse altogether the sympathy his domestic misfortunes had so powerfully 
excited. Compassion is a stronger feeling in the softer sex than in the 
minds of the rougher part of the creation ; and when it is recollected that 
Sir John was a rich baronet, and once more a man to be married, the dis- 
interested attentions of his female acquaintances were not at all surprising. 
Sir John’s vanity might finally have induced him to surrender at discre- 
tion, but fate had willed it otherwise, and an untoward accident rendered 
null and void the various schemes of which he had been by no means the 
unconseious object. 

It hapgenel that one day when Sir John had gone to a fashionable 
club, where he was in the habit of lounging away part of what always 
hung heavy on his hands—his time—he met, to his surprise and dismay, 
the man a he most hated on earth. Frederick Ormsby saw him too, 


and both turned pale as their eyes met with that fierce scowl so peculiar 
to long-concealed, deep-rooted aversion. Major Ormsby had just re- 
turned from abroad, and had been shocked to hear of Emily’s desertion 
and untimely death. He could scarcely restrain the indignant feelings 
with which he saw the man who had destroyed her, and slandered him- 

Fined with but one wish, 


self by his base suspicions. His whole sou 
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and that was for revenge—instant, full revenge! The slumbering fiend, 
too, in Sir John’s mind was aroused, a thousand quenched remembrances 
started into life, and his brain seemed maddening under the furious thirst 
of blood which assailed him. With passions so excited, that they should 
part in peace was impossible, and before a quarter of an hour had passed 
they had mutually insulted each other. That very night a challenge was 
given and accepted, and next morning they were to meet in deadly strife. 

The day dawned cold and grey, and a drizzling rain added to the un- 
comfortableness of a March morning in the foggy atmosphere of London. 
‘At seven o’clock the parties met on a common, a short distance from 
town, which was often resorted to on similar occasions. There was a 
stern and settled calmness on the brow of Major Ormsby, while Sir John 
seemed flushed and fluttered, not with fear, but with the fury that agitated 
his whole frame at the sight of his hated antagonist. The efforts which 
the seconds thought it their duty to make to bring about a reconciliation, 
proved, of course, fruitless. The ground was measured, and the signal 
was given to fire. 

Sir John fired first, and the ball, whizzing in the air, fell harmless to 
the ground; the tremor of his own hand from excess of passion had 
defeated his revengeful purpose. Major Ormsby fired, and his ball 
slightly grazed Sir John’s cheek. Again the seconds interfered, endea- 
vouring to make up the quarrel, but the principals were not to be turned 
from their bloody work. 

‘ Never !’’ said Ormsby, with a cold, determined air—“ never! Both 
of us shall never leave this field alive !” 

“Shake hands with him!” exclaimed Sir John, his bloodshot eyes 
flashing ten thousand fires; “no, by the God that made me! I hope to 
see him weltering in his heart’s best blood yet.” 

He fired again, and this time with a surer aim, for his opponent was 
wounded in the side. 

“Now, Emily, to avenge your wrongs!’ exclaimed Major Ormsby. 
He fired, and Sir John Stanmore fell, never to rise again! The seconds 
and the surgeon hastened to him, but no assistance could avail, for life 
was ebbing fast. In that awful moment Frederic Ormsby forgot his 
animosity, and kneeling by the side of the dying man, he entreated his 
forgiveness, and freely proffered his own. But even then, when the chill 
damps of death were standing on his brow, and his parched clammy lips 
were quivering in the last struggles of expiring nature, the obduracy of 
Sir John’s heart was untouched, and curses on his more fortunate an- 
tagonist, mingling with groans of bodily anguish, were only hushed by 
the louder, but scarcely so horrible, sound of the death-rattle in his throat. 
One more look he cast on Ormsby of withering hatred and mortal de- 
fiance—one ghastly look, and all was over! His spirit, fraught with the 
dark passions of hatred and revenge, had passed from a scene of mur- 
derous conflict into the awful presence of Him “ who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity.” 

Can it be, that on the threshold of eternity man will yet dare the wrath 
of his omnipotent Maker, will rush, with a soul steeped in guilt, to his 
judgment and his doom? Alas! and are we not always standing on the 
threshold of eternity? Who shall say “This life is mine?” May not 
the spirit be required this very night by Him who gave it? Yet how 
many of us think of the world to come as if it were but a world of 
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shadows, a dream of the imagination, or a frightful phantom, against 
which we fain would shut our aching eyes! Would that it could be 
granted to every human being “ to be renewed in the spirit,” “to have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness,” “to redeem the 
time,” and to stand prepared’for that awful, that appointed hour, which 
shall surely come to each and to all! 

From this time Frederic Ormsby became an altered man; not that the 
world imputed any blame to him, or that he would not have been courted 
as before in the circle in which he moved, but a gloom seemed to have 
fallen on his spirits ; he, in a great measure, avoided society, and never 
more was to be found in the crowded haunts of dissipation, or in the 
seductive paths of false and hollow pleasure. 

It now remains only to say a few words of the other individuals whose 
lives have been slightly sketched in this narrative. 

Caroline Fitzmaurice and Clifford continued to reside at Paris. For a 
time everything seemed bright and smiling around, and Caroline fondly 
declared to her lover that she had never felt so happy before. But such 
happiness could not last, and the first check to it was Clifford’s refusal to 
marry her, when Mr. Price Jones’s divorce had again restored her to 
liberty. It is true that Clifford softened his refusal as much as possible. 

“« Why should we marry, Caroline?” he said. ‘ You have told me that 
you are perfectly happy living as we do now, and so am I, Could our 
marriage add to that happiness? No; it would but destroy it. Our 
mutual love is now delicious, because it is free and unfettered ; make it a 
duty, and it would soon become irksome and insupportable. What says 
your favourite poet ? 


Love dwells with—with the free. 


Would you banish him for the empty name of wife? I know you would 
not, so let me chase away that little threatening frown, and be again your- 
self, all smiles and gaiety.” 

Caroline did smile, but it was a melancholy smile, and for the first time 
she thought Clifford cruel and unkind. She often endeavoured to renew 
the subject, but there was an expression in Clifford’s eye whenever she 
ventured to allude to it in the most distant manner, that invariably 
checked her, and made her silent. Nothing can be so detrimental to 
intimacy as to find that we have something hanging like a weight on our 
minds, of which, from fear of offending our friend or companion, we dare 
not speak, Caroline’s manner became involuntarily thoughtful and con- 
strained ; she felt a painful degree of anxiety, and, what was still worse, 
a painful fear of Clifford which she could not shake off. Clifford troubled 
himself little about the cause of her uneasiness, but the effect wearied and 
provoked him. He began to seek amusements in which she could not 
share, and pleasures of which, had she known, she could not much have 
yom ‘‘ Toujours perdrix,” he said to himself, “ ne vaut rien,” and 
she who was so faithless to her husband has no right to expect super- 
human constancy from me; she knew that I was no saint when she ran 
off with me, and as I have not taken her for better and for worse, I am 
not now adding much to the sum total of my sins. 

Thus thought, and thus acted Clifford, and Caroline could not remain 
blind to his growing negligence. She first tried tears to win him back ; 


and at first, while they were a novelty, they succeeded very well, Clifford 
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became more attentive to her, and more circumspect in his wanderings, 
But tears will never charm anybody long. Clifford soon became tired of 
such doleful scenes, and hinted in rather offensive terms to Caroline that 
he considered it the business of his chere amie to amuse him, that tears 
were not so becoming as smiles, and that, if she wished still to please him, 
she must be gay, not sad. Caroline, who had never learned to check her 
own feelings, then passed to reproaches. 

“What !” she exclaimed. ‘“ And is it to me you speak in this manner? 
As if I were a mere toy, to be cast aside at your pleasure, or a slave to 
study your will? To me, who have sacrificed so much for you? Oh, 
Clifford! ungrateful Clifford! Have I not forfeited for you my fair 
fame, my place in society, my home, and my lyisband’s fortune? And is 
this the reward you give me—¢his the return for all I have lost through 

ou?” 

Clifford listened to her with sneering calmness; and then, arrangin 
his neckcloth and patting his dog, with provoking insolence he shrugg 
his shoulders, and said: “ Poor Caroline! Well, I do confess you were 
very kind—very generous to me, indeed. It was a most liberal act on 
—_ part to bestow your sweet self on me without any of those tiresome 

ittle conditions which fair ladies, and marriage settlements, and long- 
sighted mammas, generally exact. But I am sure you will allow I have 
been your most devoted admirer in return : 

Then away with pouting and sadness ! 


T'll love you as long as I’m able, 

And swear for no longer than this.” 
And, humming a quick waltz, he began to whirl her round the room in 
time to it. But Caroline was in no mood for dancing, and, Clifford’s un- 
feeling levity rousing her indignation to the utmost pitch, she lost all 
command of herself, and poured forth such a torrent of angry, bitter 
reproach, that Clifford finally put his hands upon his ears, and left not 
only the room, but the house itself. ‘ How dev’lish lucky !” he exclaimed, 
as soon as he had fairly made his escape from within hearing of Caro- 
line’s wrathful eloquence. “ Dev’lish lucky, indeed, faith! 1 have now 
a fair excuse for breaking with her; the very thing I was longing for, 
and did not exactly know how to manage. Ah! Mrs. Price Jones, or 
Miss Fitzmaurice, you have seen your last of me, and I wish my suc- 
cessor joy of such a shrew.” 

Left to her own meditations, Caroline began to regret the violence 
with which she had spoken. But she would do her best to make up for 
it ; Clifford would forget what she had said, and their little quarrel would 
only give occasion for a delightful reconciliation. Thus thought Caro- 
line. But she had looked little into the human heart, and had never 
studied the great volume of mankind. She remembered that when her 
mother, who was a violent-tempered woman, had quarrelled with her, as 
she often did, she was ten times more fond and indulgent afterwards, and 
could never do too much to make up to her daughter for the annoyance 
or pain she had caused her. 

“Mamma and I used often to quarrel,’ she remarked to herself, “and 
sometimes she scarcely spoke to me for days; but we were always good 
friends, notwithstanding, and I am sure poor mamma loved me better 
than anybody in the world.” 


| 
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Female friends may disagree, nay, even quarrel, and yet continue to 
feel as sincere and warm an attachment to each other as ever; but a man 
and a woman, whatever be their relation to each other, who once 
thoroughly quarrel, once say bitter, unkind, and insulting words to each 
other, can never again enjoy perfect confidence or perfect affection. The 
words, inadvertently spoken in anger, will leave a sting, which no excess 
even of returning good will, though for a time it may lull, can ever 
totally remove. This, indeed, is not the received opinion, lovers’ quarrels, 
for instance, being celebrated as passports, almost, to more endearing 
regard. But received opinions are not always founded on the basis of 
truth, and are sometimes apt to mislead inexperienced young persons. 

Caroline waited and wondered why Clifford did not return; at length 
a note was brought to her from him. ‘“ Now, this is pettish of Clifford,” 
she thought. “ And I have almost a mind not to see him when he re- 
turns; but, let me read what he says; if he is very penitent for his 
naughty conduct, I think I must forgive him, after all.” 

She opened his note, and what was her consternation to find that 
Clifford had quitted Paris, and left her for ever! It would be useless to 
dwell on her overwhelming wretchedness. Suffice it to say, that, after 
vainly trying to recal the faithless Clifford, Caroline retired to Switzer- 
land, where she was joined not long after by her mother, the only human 
being who had not utterly forsaken her. But Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s com- 
pany was far from a consolation to her unhappy daughter, and mutual 
reproaches and vain recrimination embittered their intercourse, and ren- 
dered them yet more miserable than they need otherwise have been. 

Caroline’s chagrin and mortification were much increased by hearing, 
after a time, that Mr. Price Jones had married a young and beautiful 
girl, to please whom he had settled in Bath, and who was enjoying all 
those luxuries and pleasures which his ample fortune could so well afford, 
and which, alas! might now have been her own had she not thrown her- 
_ self away upon one whom she had learned to call the basest of mankind. 
But she had not yet drank the dregs of her bitter cup; and until the 
subsequent marriage of Clifford himself to a gay and fashionable heiress, 
the measure of Caroline’s humiliation was not complete. This blow was 
dreadful to her pride, and she had almost sunk under it; but she still 
lives, a prey to. unavailing regret, though not in the salutary and subdued 
sorrow of repentance—though not “ the world forgetting,” yet “by the 
world forgot.” 

Cecilia Danvers, when the discovery of her diabolical amusement had 
driven her to seek a home in another hemisphere, had gone to the East 
Indies, fully determined to make a rich and speedy marriage. But 
whether it was that she seemed difficult to please, or that her character 
had quickly followed her, or that her singularly unamiable dispositions had 
evinced themselves, it was certain that even in that chosen land of ma- 
trimony, where husbands are “as thick as blackberries,” as common as 
weeds, she remained still Miss Danvers. To return unmarried from 
India was surely an expiation of all her sins; but spiteful fate, in devoting 
her to single blessedness, cruelly aggravated her punishment by con- 
demning her to witness the connubial felicity of her younger sisters— 
two of whom were actually married to former flirts of her own. She, like 
Caroline Fitzmaurice, still lives, vainly regretting the past, yet not pro- 
fiting by the lessons of experience, still making herself the terror and 
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scourge of her limited acquaintance, and shunned by all whom circum- 
stances do not compel to visit or receive her. 

Arthur St. Aubyn had left England soon after the eventful evening 
on which, carried away by the intensity of his feelings, he had forgotten 
his usual reserve, and had betrayed to Emily that she was still mistress 
of his heart. A thought injurious to her purity had never entered his 
mind; he would have spurned, even in idea, such base profanation of his 
idol; but the passion which preyed upon his soul now increased to a 
species of madness, was withering every noble energy, every mental 

wer. Absorbed in the one remembrance that Emily (whom he had 

held more attractive and more engaging than ever) might have been his, 
and that he had lost her by his own folly, he turned with loathing from 
all around, and everything which had before had power to please his 
reason, his senses, or his imagination, now became intolerable and dis- 
gusting to his gloomy mind. The bright visions of ambition, the pur- 
suit of knowledge, had now no longer charms for him; even the love of 
the world’s applause was dead in him—yet Arthur St. Aubyn was one 
of those souls of fire that could not sink into listless despondence. Ex- 
citement was necessary to his very existence, and in gambling he un- 
happily found excitement as inspiring as it was insidious. In vain his 
conscience checked him, in vain his friends remonstrated. ‘ Tell me 
not of consequences,” he said; ‘ what have J to look to in the future? 
It leads me from my own miserable thoughts, it lightens the weary 
load of life. I cannot force apathy upon my own soul; and for the sake 
of her feelings I would not commit the crime of suicide.” 

Thus argued the victim of this too infatuating vice. He heard the 
tale of Emily’s disgrace, but though his heart refused to believe in her 
degradation, it chafed his spirit to think that any one had dared to ally 
her name with guilt. He flew with redoubled ardour to the gaming- 
table. Midnight found him there, with flushed brow, and eyes burning 
in almost the wild glare of insanity ; morning beheld him still there, 
with pale and haggard features, a reckless and a ruined man! He fell © 
at length in“a broil with ignoble sharpers, beneath the poniard of a 
dastardly assassin, and his body, gashed and disfigured, was found by a 
faithful servant in one of the dark passages leading to those unhallowed 
haunts of infamy and despair. He died before the sad intelligence of 
Emily’s death could reach him; and she had happily been spared the 
knowledge of his dreadful career, nor had she lived to hear of his un- 
timely end. 

The father of St. Aubyn strove to bend in humble submission to the 
will of Providence; but it was evident that “the iron had entered into 
his soul,” and that he was not long to survive his only son. Yet in his 
grief there was no touch of remorse, and his excellent sister would not 
add to his distress by reminding him that he was the first cause of all 
this evil. Had his son and his young friend not been prevented from 
following the bent of their mutual inclinations—had not the ban of 
worldly, ill-timed, and unnecessary prudence been set upon their young 
affections—their voyage through the calms and storms of life might 
have been very different. Had Arthur St. Aubyn and Emily Vernon 
married, he would probably have lived happy, prosperous, and respected ; 
and she would not have died, the broken-hearted victim of an envious 
rival’s hatred, and a vain, weak husband’s unfounded jealousy. 
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By A Crimean OrFIcer. 
II. 

One would have thought that the question of permitting a Russian 
rotectorate over the Greek Church would have been fought by the 
Toone Catholic powers, France and Austria; but the fervour of political 
creed in this case ran higher than that of religious, and the “ Integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire’ was the rallying-cry of nations. Lord Strat- 
ford considered that the cession of a protectorate, or, rather, of what he 
asserted to amount to one, was inconsistent with this object; and the 

decision seems to have remained entirely with him. 

“Tn truth, at this time he bore much of the weight of empire. En- 
trusted with the chief prerogative of kings, and living all his time at 
Therapia, close over the gates of the Bosphorus, he seemed to stand 
guard against the North, and to answer for the safety of his charge.” 

It requires some study to enter thoroughly into Lord Stratford’s views, 
that the Russian claim was as insufferable as he maintained it to be; but 
if it be true that nations, like the animals in Mr. Darwin’s theory, exist 
by mutual jealousy, it is worth while to pause and appreciate the attitude 
held by the champion of the English race. Whatever were the merits 
of the question itself, whether it was a protectorate or guarantee that 
was sought, there can be no doubt that the mode of submitting the 
demand was imperious and offensive. Prince Mentschikoff’s final notes 
descended in dignity in proportion to their dates, and the last of all, de- 
livered on the same day as the Russian arms were taken down from the 
embassy, was but the outbreak of baffled bravado, The English ambas- 
sador remained on the field of conflict. 

“ Prince Mentschikoff, landing at Odessa, hastened to despatch to his 
master the best account he could give of the causes of his discomfiture, 
and of the evil skill of that Antichrist in stately English form whom 
Heaven was permitting for a while to triumph over the Czar and his 
Church.” 

Upon Prince Mentschikoff’s departure, France and England began to 
concert resistance to Russia: on the 26th of May, the Sultan’s refusal of 
the Russian ultimatum was warmly applauded by the English govern- 
ment, and, before the end of the month, the foreign secretary instructed 
the English ambassador that it was “ indispensable to take measures for 
the protection of the Sultan, and to aid his highness in repelling any 
attack that might be made upon his territory,” and that “the use of 
force was to be resorted to as a last and anailaita resource for the pro- 
tection of Turkey against an unprovoked attack and in defence of her 
independence, which England was bound to maintain.” 

Shortly after this the fleets moved up to the neighbourhood of the 
Dardauelles, being placed at the disposal of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The rage of the Czar was boundless upon learning the result of his 
envoy’s mission, and that the defeat should have been inflicted by his old 
— the “ unbending, implacable Eltchi,”’ was but so much additional 
uel : 


“In the eyes of the Czar, Lord Stratford’s way of keeping himself 
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eternally in the right, and eternally moderate, was the mere contrivance, 
the mere inverted Jesuitism of a man resolved to do good in order that 
evil might come.” 

The course he adopted was a middle one, and, as Mr. Kinglake demon- 
strates, a mistaken one. The Russian government prepared to occupy 
the Principalities to obtain “ by force, but without war,” a concession to 
the “just” demands of the emperor. In the mean time, there were busy 
endeavours throughout Europe to obtain a pacific solution of the diffi- 
culty : France, Prussia, and Austria had hitherto confirmed the defensive 
— initiated by England, and the moral weight implied in this was 

rought into operation ; but, according to the author, “ it was the Czar’s 
ancient hatred of Sir Stratford Canning which defied the healing art,” 
and, to add to this, the three powers were inadequately represented at the 
court of the offender. The ministers of these countries had, it is stated, 
lapsed into mere courtiers. 

Sir Hamilton Seymour alone used plain language, but this was neu- 
tralised by the manifest disinclination of the English public mind to 
plunge into war. The Czar never realised to himself that more than a 
moral resistance would be offered, and those who remember the feeling 
of this country at the time will bear witness to the incredulity with which, 
up to a certain time, all prospect of war was received. Mr. Kinglake, 
as has been already remarked, Jays far too much stress on the importance 
of the Peace Party, and the chastisement he administers is, in conse- 
quence, half lost, but the great element of democratic success is thus 
admirably exposed : 

‘What the crowd applaud is, not the mere doctrine, but the pure, 
racy, strenuous English, and the animating ferocity of the speaker; for, 
in speeches of this kind, praises of peace were always blended with rough 
attacks upon public men, and, therefore, to a shallow observer, the hearers 
might seem to be lifting up their voices for peace and good will among 
men, when, in reality, they were only acknowledging the pleasantness of 
the sensation, which is produced by hearing good invective.” 

The Peace Party—meaning the particular enthusiasts who enrolled 
themselves under this title—in the year 1853 was, in truth, as important 
a section of the British public as the four Liverpool merchants who ad- 
dressed the French emperor in 1859, and their mendicant communica- 
tions were received by the two foreign potentates with equal courtesy, 
contempt, and gravity : seriously to instal such incidents among the his- 
torical causes of war, is to give them undue prominence and imprudent 
encouragement. These simple folk, perhaps, excited some otherwise 
dormant warlike ardour in their own country, but were of no sort of 
political importance abroad. The Czar did not believe in the intention 
of England to go to war, because England for a long time did not 
believe in this intention herself, and because Lord Aberdeen was content 
to express this feeling without instructing the public mind of the respon- 
sibilities incurred. The Czar thought fit to disregard the words of our 
officials at St. Petersburg and Constantinople, aud, gazing only at the 
remote quiet of their country, moved his battalions over the Pruth. He 
immediately found himself met by the unanimous disapproval of all the 
other great powers, the German unwilling but politically constrained, the 
Western jealous and resolved. At this point the train of events is 
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abruptly broken off, and Mr. Kinglake reverts to his plot, telling the 
reader it is necessary to contract the field of vision, and, “ going back 
to the winter of 1851, to glance at the operations of a small knot of 
middle-aged men who were pushing their fortunes at Paris.” 

And here follow one hundred and thirteen pages, which, incorporated 
as they are, form little less than national dishonour. A scurrilous 

amphlet, on a level with a prurient publication now appearing at Berlin, 
se as “ Les Femmes Galantes des Napoléons. Secrets de Cour et 
de Palais, Illustrés par des Lettres et des Conversations Authentiques,” 
is enrolled in what purports to be the English version of events in the 
Crimea; but the personal allegations contained in “ Les Femmes Galantes” 
stand bravely on their own merits, trick the reader by no false title, and 
do not pretend to chivalry. But the author of the English lampoon has 
laid fraudulent hands on the sacred person of Clio, and, in the guise of 
that dispassionate maid, delivers the voice of alien faction. Her students, 
summoned from afar to the familiar note, are stunned and perplexed. It 
is impossible that a conspiracy, which has been seven yéars hatching, can 
be straightway demolished by unprepared listeners, and they have also to 
combat the “ pleasantness of sensation which is produced by hearing good 
invective ;’’ but there can be no doubt of what the final verdict will be, 
and the delivery of which each study will assist. 

Probably there is no subject causing greater diversity of opinion than 
the character of the French emperor. The simple solution that he 
carries to the throne the knowledge—so precious and so rare there—of 
a mere man of the world, would be rejected as too intelligible a cause of 
his success, and no man can at the present moment venture to put forth 
more than an individual opinion. Time was when there was volition of 
the masg towards one extreme, but there has been much ebbing of 
opinion since the year of panic 1859. It was not likely that he would 
fare well at the hands of an Orleanist historian: but there are charges 
here which, coming from an author who places so much stress on the 
value of an English gentleman’s opinion, seem strangely inconsistent. 
There is the charge of cowardice; and though some of Mr. Kinglake’s 
friends pretend that the deliberate charge is evaded, doubtless the author 
himself will not by any verbal quibble shirk the responsibility of the 
conviction which he has forced on the mind of the public. If “sur- 
rendering himself, as he has always done, to the first firm man who 
touched him, like an hysterical girl ;” if the image of a “ peaceful citizen 
in grievous peril taking his gold to the armed men, and telling them he 
loves and admires them,” to which he is likened during the time of the 
coup d’état; if “hugging his soldiers’ knees,” if “ being venturesome in 
his schemes for action, and yet when at last he stood face to face with 
the very danger he had been courting, he was liable to be scared by it;” 
to say nothing of the “greenish hue which, when in a state of alarm, 
suffused his skin ;” be not imputations on a man’s personal courage, then 
there is no longer meaning in words. Now, it is a terrible thing to 
accuse a man of cowardice, and it is a charge not generally brought b 
high-minded men, except it be face to face, when there would be f 
opportunity of resenting the accusation: the necessity for such a charge, 
and the conclusive evidence upon which it is based, are both wanting 
here ; there is solely the assertion, and with the assertion the accused is 
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debarred from reply! Yet Mr. Kinglake is a senator, and full of high 
wory impulse. By what strange obliquity has he been induced to stand 
thus ? 

Turning with repugnance from this feature in the assault, one is en- 
chained by the dissecting skill otherwise applied to the author’s subject, 
and by the fine humour of hate by which it is enlivened. In London, 
Louis Napoleon used to be tached upon “rather as though he were a 
balloon-man, who had twice had a fall from the skies, and was still in 
some measure alive.” 

The following clue to his character has the air of being faithful : 

“Tt was his-nature to remain long in suspense, not merely between 
similar but even between opposite plans of action; this weakness grew 
upon him with his years, and his conscience being used to stand neuter 
in these mental conflicts, he never could end his doubt by seeing that 
one course was honest and the other not; so, in order to be able to 
linger safely in his suspense, he had to be always making resting-places 
upon which for a time he might be able to stand undecided. Just as the 
indolent man becomes clever in framing excuses for his delays, so Prince 
Louis, because he was so often hesitating between the right and the left, 


became highly skilled in contriving—not merely ambiguous phrases, but 
—ambiguous schemes of action.” 


Of his ambition is said : 


“ The mental isolation in which he was kept by the nature of his aims 
and his studies, the seeming poverty of his intellect, his blank, wooden 
looks, and above all, perhaps, the supposed remoteness of his chances of 
success, these sources of discouragement, contrasting with the grandeur 
of the object at which he aimed, caused his pretensions to be looked upon 
as something merely comic and odd.” ° 

After a contemptuous description of the affair at Strasbourg, the story 
passes to the conspiracy of December and the “ knot of middle-aged 
men,” Morny, Fleury, St. Arnaud, Maupas, and Persigny, who are 
addressed as if they were forgats at Toulon. 

St. Arnaud, being guilty of the crime of having once borne another 
name, this avenging shadow stalks after him as “ St. Arnaud formerly 
Le Roy,” right to his coffin, The reader can of course only patiently 
submit, and await the dénoiiment which is to reveal, when duly in ac- 
cordance with melodrama, the dark deed which couples this stigma with 
infamy, but the author shabbily dismisses him without affording any clue. 

It is among the many mysteries withheld. Once alone expectation 
rises, when at the beginning of the second volume we are told that the 
people of the capital, which, in other words, means Mr. Kinglake’s 
pocket set of the same, “ knew of no crime too vile to be imputed to the 
new marshal of France.” But, alas, he proceeds: “ Yet, so far as I 
know, they failed to make out that he had ever been convicted, or even 
arrested on a criminal charge ; and when I look at the affectionate cor- 
respondence which almost through his life M. St. Arnaud seems to have 
maintained with his near relatives, I am led to imagine that they at 
least—and they would have been likely to know something of the truth 
—could have asity believed his worst errors to be errors of the more 
dishonouring sort.” Notwithstanding this, there is an ample supply of 
excitement and good story-telling. The marginal note, “ Fleury searches 
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in Algeria, and finds St. Arnaud ;” also his pistol scene with a shirking 
confederate ; are fair specimens of the latter. Considering that St. 
Arnaud, long before the coup d’état was dreamt of, had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself among the Kabyles, to the extent of winning his 
generalship, and causing the French press to teem with his praise, and 
that at a period when there was declared hostility between the French 
we and the Algerian army, this search could not have been over- 
aborious. The object of procuring St. Arnaud is to obtain a pliant 
minister of war. Besides him Magnan is secured, the prefect of police, 
and the commander of the National Guard. 

The history of the coup d’état remains yet to be written. Mr. King- 
lake narrates it with his usual air of special revelation, but everything 
stated must be received with more than caution. In no place does he de- 
scend toevidence. The heinousness, therefore, of disbelieving an English 
gentleman, which is only paralleled, he informs us in a note, by under- 
taking to disbelieve a statesman of the Court of Vienna, must be fre- 
quently faced, the dilemma being all his own. What else can be done 
with a writer who contents himself with unsupported infuriate charges? 
Also impolitie—for they will certainly benefit the French emperor; a 
number of people, otherwise indifferent, will be roused to repudiate 
calumny, and, in protesting against extremes, will surely be drawn into 
partisanship. It is perfectly true that Louis Napoleon broke faith with 
the Republic, but it is not less so that the National Assembly, upon the 
“army” and “ universal suffrage” questions, were the first to solve the 
compact. Meanwhile this army was dissatisfied, contemptuous of avocats, 
and in the dispute drawn to the chief. France was on the edge of a 
second reign of terror, when Louis Napoleon put forth a determined 
hand.* The Chambers were incarcerated, but the revolutionists were 
crushed; and it is impossible to say what blood was not spared by this 
one resolute action. It is mere malice to assert that the president was 
not, at least in part, actuated by patriotic motives, though, in conse- 
quence, he may reign at his peril. Here is the author himself obliged 
to admit that the gifted Montalembert publicly represented the dilemma 
was such as to give no choice except between Louis Napoleon and the 
“ruin of France.” The isolation in which he immediately found himself 
is of Mr. Kinglake’s own creation ; he was at once called upon and con- 
a by all those eminent men who were not his previous enemies, 

ut be this as it may, the object of this article is not to vindicate a vio- 
lent act of usurpation, but to show the reverse side of passionate views, 
including that of the coup d’état. The account of the massacres on the 
Boulevards is much exaggerated. That there were bloody scenes there 
is undeniable, but the account selected by Mr. Kinglake (that of Captain 
Jesse) is known to be a magnified one. The soldiery were, doubtless, 
set firing beyond the spot of actual engagement by some truculent and 
contemptible panic, caused by the conviction that they were themselves 
being fired upon ; but the street loungers who suffered had no business 
to be where they were. Placards were hung about in all parts of Paris, 


* The principal reason why the expedition to Rome received such slight oppo- 
sition from our own statesmen was, that they wished to avoid any action which 
might weaken the president in his struggle with Ledru Rollin and the Socialists, 
80 much was the success of the latter dreaded. But this is now forgotten. 
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advising people to keep within their houses, while, to enforce the pru- 
dence of this advice, a struggle was imminent before their own eyes, the 
insurgents were behind barricades, and field-pieces were laid, which, even 
upon opening fire, could not deter these flaneurs from remaining where 
they were. Nevertheless, what took place reflects on French soldiers for 
ever; and the slaughter, whether provoked or accidental, was an awful 
and ominous incident in the founding of the new French Empire. 

“The soldiers broke into many houses, and hunted the inmates from 
floor to floor, and caught them at last and slaughtered them. These 
things, no doubt, they did under a notion that shots had been fired from 
the house which they entered, but it is certain that in almost all these 
instances, if not in every one of them, the impression was false. One or 
two soldiers would be seen rushing furiously at some particular door, and 
this sight leading their comrades to imagine that a shot had been fired 
from the windows above was enough to bring into the accused house a 
whole band of slaughterers. The Sallandrouza carpet warehouse was 
thus entered. Fourteen helpless people shrank for safety behind some 
piles of carpets. The soldiers killed them crouching.” 

During this time the president is represented as playing the peaceful 
citizen in grievous peril nestling under the wing of the army, Maupas 
as paralysed by poltroonery, Fleury and Persigny as providing the lack 
of spirit in their master, while Magnan and St. Arnaud were in command 
of the troops. The firing on the Boulevards was sustained, it is said, 
some quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. Besides the number slain, 
there were a vast quantity of prisoners made. The historian’s credulity 
as to the method in which these were dealt with is the most painful part 
of the book. He says that, during the night of the 4th and Sth, masses 
of captured citizens were carried out to the Champ de Mars and to the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, and shot down by platoons of infantry. The 
data for this fearful accusation are, that some nameless people on these 
nights would hear “ the sound of platoon firing followed by shrieks and 
moans ; and that once, in the midst of the other cries, they caught some 
piteous words close followed by a scream, and sounding as though they 
were the words of a lad imperfectly shot and dying hard ;” that “a 
family anxious to know what had become of a missing relative, appealed 
for help to a man occupying a high station in life, who immediately made 
the acquaintance of a judge-substitute, who, boiling with anger, said that 
a number of prisoners had been abducted from his jurisdiction by soldiery, 
and carried off (so he understood) with a view to their being shot. That 
they were so shot,” remarks the author, “the judge-substitute was cer- 
tain;” but naively admits, “it is plain that he had no personal know- 
ledge of what was done to the prisoners after they were carried off by the 
soldiers.” Finally, that “a colonel declared that his regiment alone had 
killed two thousand four hundred men.” This comprises the entire tes- 
timony produced—vague, nameless, and shadow-like. It is clear that 
the listeners who heard the peculiar wail must have been in the author’s 
mind a particular group ; but whether this group was one of women, or 
of defeated men with keen fancies, or was but a rumoured knot of 
observers, are matters of a highly qualifying nature, and left floating for 
the reader’s conjecture. The cry is given with a harrowing touch—“ a 
lad imperfectly shot and dying hard ;” no one can be insensible to this, 
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even in avowed fiction, but to surprise our pathetic nature upon such 
doubtful pretence in actual history is sheer imposition. The story of 
the remote ‘ judge-substitute” and his evidence, when reached, carries 
its own reply, while the last charge, resting as all do on personal asser- 
tion, suggests not only the absence of this colonel’s name, but also the 


ill treatment which Mr. Kinglake sustains at the hands of his informers, - 


They bid a man of hitherto fair repute make statements involving his 
honour, and fail to procure for him the name of one single individual to 
substantiate what he says. Of all these platoon firers, was it impossible 
to procure one bold witness? Of the thirty or forty thousand victims, 
which a note at page 282 would lead us to infer might have been sacri- 
ficed, are there no representatives to speak and attest ? for it must be 
remembered that the bodies of, professedly, all slain (this is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Kinglake) were publicly exposed at the Cimetiére for 
recognition by their relatives: the number amounted to ninety, or there- 
abouts; now the families of thirty thousand slain might well have num- 
bered a hundred thousand people. Such a multitude would hardly have 
been mustered at the Cimetiére for the mere purpose of exasperation, for 
the bodies sought would have been found absent, those shot by the 
platoons having been, it is said, hurriedly buried at night. If this huge 
mob had met under such circumstances it would have been heard of; but 
the fact is, there were not above three or four hundred claimants, and the 
supply of bodies satisfied the demand. On the other hand, it could not 
have been very difficult to procure the evidence of some half-dozen dis- 
charged privates who were concerned in the platoon business twelve 
years since. It would have been worth while to have paid and protected 
such valuable witnesses, or at least, without exposure, they might have 
been placed in communication with Mr. Kinglake ; the absence of an 
attempt of this kind seems a confession of inability: Mr. Kinglake is 
alone entrusted with a mission of indiscriminate assault. He is, there- 
fore, compelled to rely on his own persuasion, brilliancy of metaphor, and 
bold foreground—alighting here and there with an almost scriptural 
content on the various heights he had set out to win. 

“The persons who had the blood upon their hands were the persons 
who got the booty. St. Arnaud is no more; but Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Morny, Fleury, Maupas, Magnan, and Persigny—all these are 

et alive, and in their possession the public treasures of France may still 
be abundantly found.” 

The unanimous support which was given by the Church to this 
fraternity, is accounted for by her having been gained over to the presi- 
dent by the previous arrangement which led to the investment of Rome; 
which intimates another gigantic accomplice, but it is doubtful whether 
the consideration was sufficient, as the greater portion of the National 
Assembly were equally in favour of this action—an inevitable one for 
whosoever governed. The embrace of the church at Notre-Dame is the 
powerful conclusion to this highly-wrought drama, and deserves a better 
eause. Mr. Kinglake’s villain apprises the bishops, priests, and ‘deacons 
that, with their good leave, he is coming into ‘“ the presence of God.” 

*“ And he came. Where the kings of France had knelt, there was 
now the persistent manager of the company that had played at Stras- 
bourg al Boulogne, and with him, it may well be ellovel, there were 
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Morny rejoicing in his gains, and Magnan soaring high above sums of 
four thousand pounds, and Maupas no longer in danger, and St. Arnaud 
formerly Le Roy, and Fialin more often called ‘ Persigny,’ and Fleury 
the propeller of all, more eager perhaps to go and be swift to spend his 
winnings, than to sit in a cathedral and think how the fire of his tem- 
perament had given him a strange power over the fate of a nation. When 
the Church perceived that the swearer of the bath and all his associates 
were ready, she began her service. Having robes whereon all down the 
back there was embroidered the figure of a cross, and being, it would 
seem, without fear, the bishops and priests went up to the high altar, and 
scattered rich incense, and knelt and rose, and knelt and rose again. 
Then .. . the priests lifted their voices and cried aloud, chanting and 
saying to the Most High: ‘ Domine salyum fac Ludovicum Napoleonem 
—QOh! save Louis Napoleon.’” 

Emerging with intense relief at the end of this wearisome digression, 
and somewhat irritated by the author’s parting reflection that the same 
is no digression at all, we then come to the foreign policy of the party 
who have, as aforesaid, gained the direction of French affairs. They 
found it necessary, in the language which Mr. Bright is in the habit of 
applying to Lord Palmerston, to “ ward off the peril of home politics.” 
But if this was to be achieved by the aid of a foreign war, it would have 
been easier and far more popular to have organised one against England. 
Of course it will be said that this is kept for the last card; but if it be 
S0, it would be just to accord whatever form of regard is implied in the 
position of being held the very last people on earth the French ruler 
seeks to fight with. The obvious impression, while we contemplate the 
painful feats of treading, twisting, moulding facts, by which Mr. Kinglake 
conforms the narrative to his own delusion, is the facility with which “a 
conflict which was needed for the safety and comfort of the Tuileries,” 
might have been procured by the confederates with their “ booty,” ad- 
dressing themselves to Russia. At each step his own Frankenstein rises 
and belabours him for having created him false, and every movement of 
reality urges a new shift to sustain his monster. Having, from a ten- 
dency to hero-worship, committed the bearing and the prerogative of 
sovereign power into the hands of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he now 
bids us forget this picture, and perceive the French hands manceuvring 
the rupture of peace. 

ag was concord between the four powers concerning Eastern 
affairs : 

“Of all the great powers, Austria was the chief sufferer. _ Austria 
was upon the spot. Austria was the one power which instantly and in a 
summary way could force the Czar to quit his hold; and yet the charge 
of undertaking a duty which pressed upon her more than upon any other 
state in Europe, was voluntarily taken upon themselves by two states 
whose dominions were vastly distant from the scene of the evil deed.” 

Of the truth of this there can be little doubt: but hitherto we had 
been made to understand that England, through Lord Stratford, had 
undertaken her quarrel ; now, however, it appears that the French 
emperor was the cunning contriver of the whole mischief, and that it was 
he who had drawn England off into a separate policy. And this is 
maintained in the face even of the “ Vienna Note,”’ which, framed in Paris, 
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approved unanimously by the English, French, Austrian, and Prussian 
representatives at Vienna, accepted by Russia, was refused by the Turks 
at the confessed instance of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. As it is im- 
possible to omit notice of so pacific a movement on the French emperor’s 

art, to whom five pages back it was said that “the tranquillity of 
| so portended gaol, and ill usage, and death,” Mr. Kinglake is 
reduced to a lamentable shift, saying : 

“‘He perhaps believed that if a note which had originated in Paris 
were to become the basis of a settlement, he might found on this cireum- 
stance a claim to the glory of having pacified Europe, and in that whole- 
= $e might achieve the sort of conspicuousness which he loved and 
n 

A principal reason that England and France were drawn into a sepa- 
rate alliance was, that they had ships, which, in distinguishing them 
from the German powers, made a necessity for combined action and 
almost separate policy. They were committed to something more than 
moral action by each movement of their fleets. But beyond this (totally 
ignored by Mr. Kinglake) the leading German power was paralysed from 
action by her dependency on Russia: within three years of these times 
Russian troops had marched into Austrian territory and saved the throne: 
therefore, although most injured by the Czar’s encroachment, Austria, 
whether from timidity or gratitude, was content to slink behind the 
Western powers with a warfare of words. She would sign any amount 
of notes, but avoid all decisive action. Occasionally there would be a 
gleam of bolder policy, which the French emperor, equally with England, 
was mgst ready to welcome. 

“ Germany,” he said, on the 22nd of March, “ has recovered her inde- 
pendence, and has looked freely to see whither her true interests led her. 
Austria, especially, who cannot see with indifference the events going 
on, will join our alliance, and will thus come to confirm the morality and 
justice of the war which we undertake. We go to Constantinople with 
Germany.” 

This was on the occasion of Austria’s pressure upon England and 
France for a summons to Russia to quit the Principalities; but when 
these summons were sent, the German powers relapsed into umpires, and 
contented themselves with an opinion of their justice. 

“It seems hardly possible,” says the author, at p. 457, “to believe 
that the Emperor of Austria deliberately intended to ask France and 
England to fix a day for going to war without meaning to go to war 
himself at the same time. Lord Clarendon, however, asked the question, 
but he was again told that Austria would ‘ support’ the summons.” 

This ignoble equivocation was the seceding point of the German 
powers from the Western. It was impossible for the latter, in common 
respect to themselves, to continue the same fickle line; the more so, as 
the responsibility of maritime movement was theirs, a mutual policy 
became the sole alternative, which, by Mr. Kinglake, is thus ushered in : 

“There came to us five men heavily laden with treasure, but look- 
ing hurried and anxious. They wanted to speak to us. Upon inquiring 
who they were, and comparing their answers with our other means of 
knowing the truth, we found that two of them bore names resulting in 
the usual way from marriages and baptisms, and that the other three had 
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been going by names which — had chosen for the sake of euphony, 
. . . They wished that we would admit them to our intimacy, allowing 
ourselves to be much seen with them in public,” &c. 

The alliance settled, it becomes convenient to relieve the French em- 
peror of vacillation, and to imbue him afresh with tenacity of purpose, 
which is made to exhibit itself in dangerous counsels respecting the 
management of the allied fleets; but as the author very properly devotes 
several pages to demonstrate the want of decision in the English cabinet 
—the country by this time taunting it with “ hanging back”—Lord Pal- 
merston in a state of protest—Lord Clarendon characterising its action 
as “drifting’—the emperor was but doing his duty in urging a little 
resolution. As the principle of alliance is united action, proposals must 
constantly emanate from one side or the other, which, to declaim against 
as “ dictation,” is to assume the level of American character. Strange, 
that when Colonel Rose hurriedly sends for the English fleet, he is lauded 
as a “firm, able man;” when the French minister, Monsieur de la Cour, 
does the same, the act is a “ sharp provocation of war.” 

Upon the Turkish government rejecting the “ Vienna Note,” Lord 
Stratford did not fail to show his government that the objections of the 
Turks to the proposal were well founded ; and, shortly after the rejection, 
war was declared between Turkey and Russia, contemporary with which 
the allied fleets entered the Dardanelles. The disaster of a soon 
followed, although Count Nesselrode but three weeks previous had de- 
clared that, despite the declaration of war by Turkey, Russia would 
abstain from the offensive, and content herself with holding the Princi- 
palities until she had received satisfaction. The reader will be by this 
time prepared for the misfortune of Sinope even being traced to the 
Emperor of the French. Mr. Kinglake does this by “conclusion from 
dates,” attributing its occurrence to the ill-advised entry of the allied 
fleets into the Dardanelles; but as the latter happened simultaneously 
with the Turkish declaration of war, and the action of Sinope came off 
almost six weeks later than these events, it is clear that the penetration 
of motive is gratuitous. But if this were not sufficient, the author, at 
page 377, has demolished his own hypothesis, by saying that it was the 
warlike acts of the Turks upon the eastern coast of the Euxine which 
permitted to Russia the destruction of her enemy’s ships; which was also 
Count Nesselrode’s own justification. In truth, it was not only incum- 
bent on the allied fleets, especially the English one, to enter the Darda- 
nelles, but, having guaranteed the Turkish attitude, it behoved them, on 
the declaration of war, to be in the Black Sea. There can be no doubt 
that it was the appearance of irresolution on the part of the allies which 
encouraged Russia to deceive herself as to their actual earnestness. She 


believed the ultimatum to be “ Besika Bay.”’ The fleets were always too 


late, meeting the time past, instead of the time present; and now here 
was a Turkish squadron sunk under our very guns. Mr. Kinglake is 
himself driven to bestow a paragraph on the inaction of the ambassador 
and the admirals, for not having anticipated and hindered the attack : 
— powers were in the hands of the former to forward the fleet ; but 

e explained his conduct thus: “A wish to avoid as long as possible the 
chances of collision, the arrival of a new French ambassador, and the 
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state of the weather, were natural causes of demur in coming to a decision 
as to sending the squadrons into the Black Sea at this time of the year.” 

The state of the weather has been hitherto considered a minor conside- 
ration in the performance of English naval duty : it is inconceivable that 
Admiral Dundas can have encouraged this idea, and with the prospect of 
meeting an enemy. The Sinope massacre, which Mr. Kinglake takes 
under his care, was neither heroic nor remarkable. It occurred on the last 
day of November : the clumsy, devoted Turks, with their clumsy, devoted 
ships, amounting to seven frigates, a sloop, and some transports, sank 
helplessly to the broadsides of half a dozen Russian line-of-battle ships, 
after which achievement the latter returned to Sebastopol, never again to 
emerge, but to form later that low reef of sunken masts—familiar to the 
allies—that stretched across the mouth of the harbour. 

Amid the exasperation of England and France on the arrival of the 
Sinope tidings, the French emperor is again made to approach the go- 
vernment of the Queen with his “subtle and dangerous” advice: a 
repetition of the Sinope affair was to be prevented by constraining 
Russian ships to remain in their ports, and by repelling any act of 
aggression against the Ottoman territory or flag. Lord Aberdeen’s 
cabinet, on the other hand, “announced that the recurrence of a disaster 
such as that at Sinope must be prevented, and that the command of the 
Black Sea must be secured ;” but “would have been content to have 
left the manner of executing those instructions to the discretion of the 
admirals’’—that is to say, they desired to shift the responsibility on poor 
Admiral Dundas, for it is impossible the latter could have “ secured the 
command” of the Black Sea, and hindered Russian naval aggression, 
without offensive surveillance. The result of this it was easy to foresee, 
and the only mode of preventing actual conflict was the one adopted. At 
this time Lord Palmerston laid down the home seals, principally on 
account of an ill-considered and dangerous “ reform’’ project, which Mr. 
Kinglake omits to allude to; at the same time, doubtless, not sorry to 
separate himself in the eyes of the country from the aberration of the 
cabinet. Every politician will remember the general indignation with 
which the retirement of the only firm man in the ministry was received, 
except by the Zimes; and it is worth while, in passing, to note here that 
the Eastern war was undertaken in the very teeth of this magnate. 

Within ten days Lord Palmerston was, however, induced to return to 
his post; and on the 4th of January, 1854, the fleets of England and 
France moved up and entered the Euxine. Notwithstanding this, the 
French emperor, prompted, says Mr. Kinglake, by “odd vanity and 
theatric bent,” which made him “ wish to come on the scene and bestow 
the blessing of peace upon the grateful, astonished nations,” addressed an 
autograph letter to the Emperor of Russia, urging him to reconsider a 
course which was clearly plunging Europe in war. But by this time all 
parties were too heated; none more so than the English, whose honour 
and temper were engaged and provoked. Sinope, the Peace Party, and 
the disclosure of the Czar’s conversation regarding the “sick man”— ~ 
actually, by the way, “l’ours malade,” the former being Sir Hamilton 
Seymour’s own euphemism for the harsher epithet—set final limits to 
their patience. In vain the humanity of Lord Aberdeen, the refinements 
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of Mr. Gladstone, and that state of perturbation which the Times blunders 
in when it is not speaking with the country; the public steadily gathered 
the merits of the question, found, right or wrong, England had gone too 
far to recede, and looked to the “instinct for understanding the collective 
mind of a body of men and of a whole nation” to the “ firm, robust will,” 
to the “manliness of disposition,’ to one, the notion of causing whom 
“to be subordinated to Lord Aberdeen in foreign affairs seemed hardly 
more sound than a scheme for providing that the greater shall be con- 
tained in the less”—in a word, to Lord Palmerston. 

“ Of every subject which he handled gravely, he had a tight, iron 
grasp. Without being inflexible, his will, it has been already said, was 
— and it swung with a great momentum in one direction until, 

or some good and sound reason, it turned and swung in another. He 
pursued one object at a time without being distracted by other game. 
All that was fanciful, or for any reason unpractical—all that was the least 
bit too high for him, or the least bit too deep for him—all that lay, 
though only by a little, beyond the immediate future with which he was 
dealing, he utterly drove from out his mind; and his energies, condensed 
for the time upon some object to which they could be applied with effect, 
were brought to bear upon it with all their full volume and power. So, 
during the whole period of his reign at the Foreign-office, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s method had been to be very strenuous in the pursuit of the object 
which might be needing care at any given time, without suffering himself 
to be embarrassed by what men call a ‘ comprehensive’ view of our foreign 
policy ; and, although it was, no doubt, his concentrative habit of mind 
and his stirring temperament which brought him into this course of 
action, he was much supported in it by the people at home.” 

In him the recent foreign policy of England had become “ incarnate,” 
and at his disposition, by some mysterious agency, the author declares the 
French emperor to have placed “poor France,” having the most un- 
bounded confidence in his judgment. In a rather poor burlesque he is 
represented protruding Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone as the pacific 
outworks of a policy which he was steadfastly, if not treacherously, deter- 
mining to war. It is impossible not to extract a few lines of Mr. King- 
lake’s wicked personality towards Mr. Gladstone : 

“It was believed that, if he were to commit even a little sin, or to 
imagine an evil thought, he would instantly arraign himself before the 
dread tribunal which awaited him in his own bosom; and that, his intellect 
being subtle and microscopic, and delighting in casuistry and exaggera- 
tion, he would be likely to give his soul a very harsh trial, and treat him- 
self as a great criminal, for faults too minute to be visible to the naked 
eyes of laymen. His friends lived in dread of his virtues, as tending to 
make him whimsical and unstable; and the practical politician, con- 
ceiving that he was not to be depended upon for party purposes, and was 
bent upon none but lofty objects, used to look upon him as dangerous— 
used to call him behind his back a good man—a good man in the worst 
sense of the term.” 

Several pages devoted to the exculpation of the conduct of Austria and 
Prussia, in order to show how baleful was the conduct of France, are 
equally elaborate, contradictory, and tedious. It is very certain that no 
pressure on the part of Austria induced the Czar to relinquish the Prin- 
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cipalities. By marching 5 into the deserted ae with the pre- 
tence of seeming hostile, and with the excuse for evading all further 
action, Austria was, in fact, playing into the hands of Russia as con- 
veniently as the latter could desire. If Austria had been as true as the 
author holds her statesmen to be; if Count Buol had honourably sup- 
rted the Western powers, there might have been no war; but to confine 
imself to the declaration that the responsibility of war would rest with 
the Czar if he rejected the summons, was giving that public notification of 
German neutrality which the Czar so earnestly desired. Upon this as- 
surance, by declining to answer the summons, the Czar declared war, a 
refusal to answer being one of the events which, under the terms of an- 
nouncement contained in the summons, was to be regarded by the Western 
powers as being equivalent to it. 

“‘ This refusal was uttered by Count Nesselrode on the 19th of March, 
1854. ‘The peace between the great powers of Europe had lasted more 
than thirty-eight years, and now at length it was broken.” 

The difficulty of framing our own declaration of war is by the author 
attributed to the indefensible course of a purely Western action ; but the 
real perplexity arose from the impolicy of branding as it deserved the 
criminal conduct of a still possible confederate: for there were hopes of 
the German alliance long after England and France were themselves in 
a state of war. ' 

The concluding and recapitulating chapter of the first volume must 
have been the most laborious of all. In it the original plot has to be re- 
covered and condensed ; consequently the discrepancies lie thick and sig- 
nificant. At the commencement of the work it was Louis Napoleon who 

lotted the war, at the end it turns out to be Lord Palmerston, who, “as 
he had from the first willed it, so moved the two great nations of the 
West ;” while even Mr. Kinglake’s sense of consistency is such as to oblige 
him to declare that the former had but “a chief share in the kindling of 
war.” The fact is, having in the previous bulk displayed the inexorable 
character of the Emperor Nicholas and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as 
well as the resolution of Lord Palmerston and the determination of the 
English public, it is impossible in the juxtaposition of the summary not 
to refine away the main pretext of his work. Nevertheless, in the final 
paragraph we leave Mr. Kinglake casting off a very fair amount of 
display: we have the “towering form of Nicholas,” ther the looks of men 
turning to the Bosphorus, “for thither his ancient adversary was slowly 
bending his way,” who, when he had conquered, stood “ with folded arms, 
and seemed willing to desist from strife.” Also, in the West were seen 
“a knot of men possessed for a fime of the mighty engine of the French 
state, and striving so to use it as to be able to keep their hold, and to 
shelter themselves from a cruel fate;” their efforts pleased “the lustiest 
man of those days, who watched them from over the Channel with an 
approving smile,” and decreed “they should have the shelter they 
wanted.” In the spring of 1853, which brought grave peril to the 
Ottoman state, he perceived the opportunity of giving this shelter, and 
“ throwing aside with a laugh some papers which belonged to the Home- 
office,” he moved the two great nations into war and alliance. It results, 
however, to revert to the proposition with which this review started, that 
all this coming from a man of certain note is eminently provocative of 
truth. But the next volume is of less ambiguous merit. 

VOL. LIII. 2u 
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HORSES IN FRANCE. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL, 


Tue human population of France is counted every five years; its 
equine inhabitants were numbered in 1840, and again in 1850, but it 
does not appear that this attention to them is to become a regular 
decennial habit, for 1860 went by without any enumeration of them. 

In 1812, the general total of horses, of all kinds and ages, stood at 
about 2,000,000; in 1840, there were 2,818,496; and in 1850, 
2,983,966. Their number increases very nearly in the same relative 
proportion as the population itself, and seems to maintain a constant 
rate of about 84 per cent. on the latter. This fact was first pointed out 
in 1850 by General de Lamoriciére, in a most able report which he then 
drew up on the haras, or government studs; as, therefore, the present 
quantity of men, women, and children is about 37,000,000, the actual 
number of horses ought, on this showing, to stand at 3,145,000. But 
though this general relation exists between the two classes of population 
(the four-legged part of it can hardly be shocked at that form of speech), 
the proportion is very unequally maintained in the different departments. 
In the Manche there were, in 1850, 98,756 horses against 600,822 in- 
habitants, which is at the rate of one quadruped to six bipeds ; while the 
Hautes Alpes, with a human population of 132,038, possessed only 4289 
horses, which gives some thirty riders to every steed. 

The number of mares is decidedly increasing, while that of horses is 
correspondingly diminishing : this fact, which is proved by the compara- 
tive census of 1840 and 1850, evidently indicates that horse breeding is 
a growing trade, and that the number of dams required is therefore 
rising. This evidence is confirmed by the steady annual augmentation 
of the exportation of French bred horses, which has got up slowly, but 
regularly, from 3598 in 1827, to 7180 in 1858; the whole of this aug- 
mentation was in entire horses and foals, the foreign trade in home-grown 
mares and geldings having remained unchanged. The production in- 
creasing the importations have correspondingly diminished, especially 
since 1856; their total stood in 1858 at 13,750. It therefore follows 
that, in the latter year, the balance of importation over exportation stood 
at 6570, and that the home yield was short in that exact proportion. 

This insufficiency of horseflesh has always existed in France. As long 

as 1639, the government established- the administration of the haras, 
with the express object of stimulating thé production and improving the 
breed, by offering prizes for well-grown animals, and by providing chosen 
sires for the use of the breeders. 

This institution, which now exercises most sensible influence on the 
progress of the French horse trade, was naturally shut up during the 
revolution, and as naturally refounded by Napoleon, not that he wanted 
horses, for it was one of his principles to take them by force elsewhere, 
but because he had a high appreciation of the importance of government 
aid and example in pushing on home production of every kind. In 1852, 
the haras was remodelled, and in December, 1860, another imperial 
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decree prescribed its present organisation. The country is now divided 
into seven districts, each under the management of an inspector, whose 
duty it is to direct the state establishments, to select horses for purchase, 
to attend the fairs and races, and to generally superintend the details of 
reproduction. The equine interests of France, as far as the government 
is concerned, are in their hands, under the control of the director-general 
of the haras. 

This administration now possesses twenty-six establishments in various 

arts of France, which contain a fixed number of 1250 stallions. Several 
Sapestannns have also created depéts at their own expense, in order to 
ensure well-selected fathers for the foals of their district. All these 
horses are sent out during the season to serve five hundred stations, to be 
at the disposal of the private breeders. 

In addition to this organised supply of government and departmental 
stallions, the haras also offers annual premiums for competition amongst 
the best entire horses, the object being to improve the breed in every 
direction by stimulating the merits of the sires. In 1861, 13,400/. were 
thus distributed amongst the owners of 796 prize horses. 

These efforts are producing very considerable results. France con- 
tains about 1,300,000 mares, of whom, according to the calculations 
given in the last report of the director-general of the haras, 600,000 
arrive each year at the state in which ladies wish to be who love their 
lords; it is true that this number scarcely tallies with the rate of foaling 

roved by the statistics of the census, which show that the reproduction 
is only at the rate of 300,000 per annum, but, as it is officially given in 
the Moniteur, it can scarcely be put aside. If, therefore, as the report 
declares, 12,000 husbands are required for these 600,000 spouses, it fol- 
lows that the 1200 chosen gentlemen, whose alliance is offered by the 
state, plus the 800 more who have had the honour of being approved by 
it, come in together for one-sixth of the entire paternity of the land. The 
other five-sixths of the rising generation are still fathered by non-govern- 
mental sires ; but as they will have to compete in after life with their 
fewer but more favoured rivals, to whom all sorts of advantages are 
reserved by their godpapa, the state, it follows that an aristocracy is 
forming itself amongst the horses of France, and that the great conquest 
of 1789, the destruction of class distinctions amongst the human inhabi- 
tants, is disappearing for the neighing part of the population, which is 
dividing itself into a small nobility and a numerous profane vulgar. 

In certain districts, the entire horses maintained in the state depdts 
are limited to the local breed; in Brittany, the Boulonais, and the 
Ardennes, for instance, where special races exist, the stallions are picked 
for the express purpose of keeping up the purity of each tribe. But in 
all the other establishments, the object is rather to improve the breed 
— than to preserve any special type. Hitherto, France has been 

ivided into two great horse-growing districts: in the north-west, Brit- 
tany, the Maine, and Normandy, which produce a strong, thick-set, 
short-legged animal; and in the south-west, Gascony, Languedoc, and 
Lower Auvergne, whence comes a quicker, lighter, and smaller horse. 
This local distinction of race will probably disappear in time under the 
influence of the crossings effected by the administration of the haras, 
whose professed intention it is to stimulate the growth of good half-breds 
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for carriage and saddle use, and for the army. This class of horse is 
really rather wanted in France, for the old breeds, when kept distinct, 
are almost all unfit, either from too much or too little weight, for this 
sort of service. It is to fill up this special gap that the imported horses 
are mainly employed; they are nearly all hacks, or carriage-horses, and 
half of them are geldings. 

This sort of horse is called a “ cheval 4 deux fins.” This does not mean 
a “horse with two ends ;”’ nature has already bestowed that qualification 
on all the nags in France, which, from racers to sat-ponies, have each a 
nose and a tail; it implies a lightish, useful animal, fit to be either ridden 
or driven. Heavy horses, which were wanted everywhere for road-work 
before the construction of railways, have now comparatively less employ- 
ment, especially as some of the larger farmers are slowly beginning to 
follow the English example of putting strong trotters into carts; the 
demand is, consequently, somewhat increasing for quicker goers. Even 
the famous Percherons, the great breed of Normandy and the Maine, 
which used to be limited to massive, powerful horses, have so far modified 
their character that the omnibuses of Paris are now almost exclusively 
worked by them, notwithstanding the inconvenience of driving stallions 
in a capital. Wonderfully good they are: two of them go along with 
thirty passengers as if they were dragging a butterfly. 

The suppression of this very habit of the general use of entire horses 
for ordinary draught is another declared object of the haras, which is doing 
its utmost to bring about the employment of geldings in their stead. But, 
after all, they are not particularly vicious : it might be supposed that they 
would have a set to now and then on the Boulevard, and crumple up a 
cab or a newspaper stall, but nothing of the kind occurs ; they are gene- 
rally mild enough, and rarely get beyond a little occasional perpendicular 
dancing, beggar’s dog fashion. Even in the south, where they are often 
seen, the heat does not make them very riotous. 

In addition to the money prizes accorded by the state at the stallion 
shows, medals are also granted to the next best. This is a step further 
towards the creation of the aristocracy which is to throw its cold shade over 
the coming generation. Its object is to so completely classify the sires 
of the whfinnying infants of France that no breeder will consent to marry 


his mares to a horse who has not been passed by the government agents. - 


If this end were ever entirely attained, all the foals in the country would 
again become equally noble, and the equine quadrupeds of the nation 
would form one immense family of guaranteed patricians; but such a 
result is practically impossible; there must always be an immense un- 
authorised paternity, though the state is certainly doing all it knows to 
put a stop to unworthy unions. For instance, an order of February 10, 
1861, prescribes that no foals shall be permitted to compete for the prizes 
given by the state unless they have som got by an approved stallion. 
The intention is well enough, but surely the same effect would be pro- 
duced if private competition were left to find its own road, and to improve 
the breed by the sheer necessity of creating as good an article as can be 
got elsewhere. 

The supply of stallions in the depéts of the haras is kept up by yearly 
purchases; some of them are made abroad, for mixing blood, but the great 
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mass of them are effected in France. Every spring the inspectors visit 
the two-year-old foals of their district—such of them, that is, as are kept 
entire until that age; they select the best of them, and grant what is 
called a “‘ carte d’aptitude,” which is, in fact, a declaration that the animal 
is good enough to be left untouched. In certain cases of special merit the 
possession of this card entitles its possessor to afterwards compete for the 
three-year-old prizes, even though he have the misfortune to descend from 
an uncertified sire. When the trials arrive, these foals are again examined, 
and the best of them are then bought by the administration, in propor- 
tion with the wants of the year, and enter on the dignities which result 
from their new position. 

Prizes are also given to geldings, and to all the classes of horses 
currently dealt in. 

The state depots, furthermore, include most excellent schools, where 
the science of the stable and the art of handling and driving horses is 
taught to the public by skilled grooms, and where private individuals may 
send their horses to be broken. This creation is really a good one; its 
utility is so thoroughly felt that the model school, which was established 
only nine months ago at Caen, as a pattern to the others, and as a depdt 
to supply them with professed grooms, has already received a very large 
number of horses sent there othe educated. 

A regular training stable has also been got up at Le Pin, in Normandy, 
and it is intended to create others successively. 

These details show with what activity the administration of the haras 
is pushing its operations. Its cost to the state is over 100,000/. a year, 
but the results it obtains are certainly important ; and though the inter- 
vention of the government in such a direction is open to all sorts of 
criticism, and is the object in France of a violent and almost organised 
opposition, it cannot be denied that the thing is most ably and effectively 
done, and that the character of the national breed will improve under the 
system pursued. 

Furthermore, there is no disputing the fact that the production of the 
lighter and higher classes of horseflesh has hitherto been most carelessly 
conducted in France, and that good and vigorous example may produce 
excellent fruit. There will, however, be a serious obstacle to improve- 
ment of breed on a large scale, in the general indifference to horses which 
indisputably exists amongst Frenchmen. The nation, as a whole, does not 
care about animals at all (excepting in their cooked form). The few 

eople who affect to know something about horses, generally limit their 
ideas to the triple qualification required by Demosthenes for’ an orator— 
“action, action, action.” Any high-pawing brute, with his jaws dragged 
up by a bearing-rein, is a “ superbe animal” in their eyes, though he may 
have legs the shape of 77, a donkey’s head, and the back of adromedary. 
This theory naturally dyes out on to others, and the consequence is that the 
form and proportions of a horse are scarcely looked at by any one, while the 
height at which he carries his head, and the firework style of his trotting, 
are critically examined. The haras will have some work to do against 
these prevalent notions. They get up races, and, in 1858, 1576 horses - 
ran for prizes, which amounted together to 32,932/., without counting 
89 steeple-chases ; but the people go to races as they do to a flower-show 
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or a review, as an occasion for pretty bonnets, and not from any interest 
in the operation itself. Sporting papers are being established, but their 
only effect will probably be to introduce the flowery idioms of Bell’s Life 
into French turf talk, for no one reads them excepting the fast men of 
Paris, notwithstanding the general nature of their articles. There is no 
hunting at all, for an occasional meet of the emperor’s green and gold 
field at Compiégne cannot be taken as an indication of national taste. 
Scarcely any one rides; the viveurs and “ sportmans” of Paris, who go 
to the Bois on their “steppair” (the very word describes the animal they 
mount), don’t do it because they like it, but because they think it is 
“chic ;” and notwithstanding the existence in the capital of this powerful 
stimulant of personal vanity, M. Husson, in his curious book on the 
* Consommations de Paris,” estimates the total number of saddle-horses 
which it possesses at ouly 3000, which, on its total population of 1,800,000, 
gives but one horse to 600 people: if the system of “ride and tie” were 
applied in this case, the turn of each individual would not come round 
very often. It is almost doubtful whether there are twice as many more 
in all France—there may be, perhaps, 10,000 altogether ; and absurd as 
this number seems, it is rendered probable by the utter absence of any- 
thing like a horseman on the country roads. 

The demand for hacks, which exists to so large an extent in England, 
is therefore limited in France to a scarcely perceptible amount, and the 
war department may be said to be almost the sole purchaser of that sort 
of horse. This fact is, indeed, distinctly stated in the letters attached to 
General Daumas’s most interesting book, “ Les Chevaux du Sahara,” 
which declare also that, as there is no steady demand for riding-horses, 
not only is their number insufficient, but that, in cases of sudden pressire 
for the cavalry, the quality is so bad that it is always necessary to pur- 
chase abroad. 

Draught horses, on the contrary, having been regularly wanted, have 
been carefully bred and sensibly handled ; sent to moderate field-work at 
eighteen months old, they are sold for carting at four years, and are 
—- well up to their work. As, therefore, the attention of the 

reeders has hitherto been directed almost exclusively to the production 
of draught horses in their various forms, and as, with the exception of the 
army, scarcely any market has thus far existed for the “ double-ended” 
horse, of which the want is now said to be so much felt, it is possible 
that, for the reasons just given, a serious obstacle will be found to their 
creation on any scale, notwithstanding all the efforts by the state, in the 
fact that when once some 8000 or 10,000 of them have been annually 
brought out, there will be no sale for any more. Now, on the total 
number of 3,145,000, this represents only one three-hundredth part; 
consequently, as regards saddle-horses, the result which the haras is 
taking so much pains to bring about is scarcely likely to become really 
durable or important, unless the French can be simultaneously converted 
into a people of riders, and a taste for the saddle be created amongst 
them. It is probable, therefore, that the government has begun the 
movement at the wrong end, and that before seeking to stimulate the 
manufacture of a new sort of horse they should have first endeavoured to 
ensure a really solid demand for it. 
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The general question of breeding in France, putting aside the market 
for draught horses, which, as has just been said, has always been well main- 
tained and well supplied, is rather one of the direction of national habits 
than of the absence or presence of every special shape of animal. It is 
evident that if a regular demand should spring up for “‘chevaux 4 deux 
fins,” the breeders will necessarily produce them, and that the proportion 
between demand and supply will establish itself there as in every other 
branch of trade; but it seems premature to seek to materially increase 
the supply until the demand has really manifested itself in larger propor- 
tions than it has hitherto assumed. If 50,000 additional hacks were 
thrown into the market (and the proportion is not a large one, when it is 
remembered that 300,000 foals are annually produced), who would bu 
them? The yearly wants of the army would be well satisfied wi 
a quarter of the number ; what would become of the rest ? 

The 3,145,000 horses which may be supposed to now exist in France, 
are composed approximately of 1,200,000 entire horses and geldings, 
1,300,000 mares, and 645,000 foals and fillies under three years old. 
About 1,500,000 of them are employed in agriculture and breeding ; the 
army (on its peace footing) takes 83,500; and general uses absorb the 
rest. The official statistics of France estimated their average price in 
1840 at 6/7. a head all round, but they are now certainly worth a mean of 
81., so that their total actual ‘value amounts to about 25,000,000. The 
proof of this increase of rate is found in the augmentation which has 
occurred since 1840 in the regulation prices paid for the army; they 
stand at present at 321. for the cuirassiers, 26/. for the dragoons and 
artillery, and 22/. for the hussars, chasseurs, and military train. Officers’ 
chargers cost about 36/. But these prices represent a very different sort 
of horse from that which is used in England for similar service. With 
the exception of the.heavy regiments, all the cavalry is mounted on small 
rough-looking animals, which, however, do their work well enough with 
the light men they have to carry. The Cent Gardes have superb horses, 
quite as big and as showy as those of the Life Guards. 

The use of mules and donkeys is considerable in France, especially as 
beasts of burden, though mules are used for draught in certain districts, 
and, indeed, have been partially adopted in the train since the Italian 
campaign. They are, however, awkward to drive alone, for they will occa- 
sionally stand still for an afternoon, notwithstanding all the tender per- 
suasion of their delicate drivers; the only way to safely utilise them is to 
put them into a team with one or two horses, who set them an example 
of reasonable and dignified conduct. They are particularly cheap to keep, 
as they can nearly live on roadside grass, or dead leaves, or any other 
fortuitous victuals. . 

The’number of mules and donkeys is not increasing, like that of horses; 
indeed, it is rather diminishing. France now possesses about 330,000 
mules and 400,000 donkeys and donkeyesses; the latter have a special 
employment in the towns, where their milk is in considerable demand for 
invalids. The two classes of animals are distributed over the countr 
with even more irregularity than horses. In the Ain there are, poe 
ing to the last census, 16,800 donkeys and 1206 mules; in the Hérault 
there are 20,676 mules and 11,557 asses; while in the Bas Rhin there 
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are only 64 donkeys and 2 mules. The latter figure furnishes a touch- 
ne example of the critical precision with which official statistics are 
wn up. 

The and exportation of donkeys are about equal ; each 
amounts to 500 or 600 a year; but while only 700 mules are brought 
into the countr annually, 20,098 were sent out of it in 1858, the number 
having nearly doubled since 1837; the exportation of mules (which takes 
place mainly from the Southern Departments) is, therefore, three times 
more important than that of horses, though the latter are some tenfold 
more numerous. . 

The question of the daily ration of horses has been a good deal dis- 
cussed by scientific people in France of late years: some of them have 
brought their calculations on it to such precision, that they put their 
horses into a scale, and fix their total food at the exact proportion of 
3 Ibs. of hay for every 100 Ibs. they weigh. As, therefore, on a general 
average, a toon stands at about half a ton, the daily quantity of hay re- 
quired for its support comes out at a mean of 34 lbs. This is a singular 
sort of calculation, which will astonish English farmers, but its ver 
originality is a merit, and some people may, perhaps, be curious enoug 
to test its exactness on animals of varying sizes. 

As far as the eye can judge the state of the horses of France, they are 
most certainly mending. Every Englishman who has been from time to 
time to Paris during the last ten years has been struck by the constant 
improvement of the carriages and Soin he sees there on each successive 
occasion. No such perfect single equipages can be found as some that 
can be shown in London, but, putting aside these few striking exceptions, 
it cannot be denied that the whole mass of turns-out in Paris is superior 
to London in style and completeness. This fact may astonish people who 
have not verified it with their own eyes, but it is glaringly true, and a 
quarter of an hour on a May afternoon on a chair in the Champs Elysées 
will put an end to all doubt or prejudice about it. This superiority is, 
however, limited to carriages and their horses, and in no way applies to 
saddle-horses, which attain a perfection in England of which no other 
country can show an example, and which, with all the well-intentioned 
aid of the haras, France will probably never approach, for the excellent 
reason that there is no one to ride such horses if they existed. 
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